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Art. I.— U An Inquiry into the Causes of the general Poverty and De- 
pendence of Mankind. InclucHng a full Investigation of the Corn 
Law*. By William Dawson. 8yo. pp.230. Edinburgh, 1 8 H. 
Longman, and Co. 

2. — A Letter on the Com Latvs. By the Earl Of Lauderdale. 8vo. 
pp. 89. London, 1814. Longman and Co. 

3. — The Speech of the Right Hon. George Rose^ in the House of 
Commonst on the 5th of May, 1814, on the Subject of the Com Laws, 
8vo. pp.79. London, 1814. Cadell and Davies. 

4. — Olservations on the Effects of the Com Lam, and of a Bise^ or 
Fall in tlie Price ^ Corn^ on the Agriculture and general Wealth 
of the Country. By the Rev. T. 11. Malthus, 8vo. pp. 44. Lon? 
don, 1814. Johnson and Co. 

Y^E naiglit have conceived ourselves entitled to expect that, 
after the progress which the science of political economy 
has made, we i^hould not, in a country which boasts of its 
Juiowledge and liberality, have had the misfortune to witness 
another attempt to disturb, by acts of parliament, the established 
order of nature in regulating the suj^ly of the peo|jle's food. 

Since the same ideas, however, and the same interests are 
How likely to prevail, that have prevailed in former times, what 
remsdns is, to endeavour to remove the ignorance on which 
fiibe measures are always grounded ; ignorance either among . 
those who produce, or those who endure tlicm. It is our duty, 
as well as tha duty of all who write, to explain the subject so 
completely, and to make the community so well acquainted with 
the fallacies by which they have been misled, that we may be in 
no danger of seeing our country injured again by laws tending 
to diminish the sources which supply its sustenance. 

Vol. II. N. S. B ^ 
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2 Com Lawi, 

To the eye of plain reason, ivhich looks straight forward to 
the established concatenations of events, it does appear strange 
policy in the legislature of any country, to pass laws for the ex- 
press purpose of making provision scarce ; that is, to retard 
the increase both of its wealth and of its population ; and to 
render it less great and less prosperous than it would otherwise 
become. 

The established order of events we should imagine to be so 
obvious as to suggest itself to the thoughts of every one, and to 
be placed far beyond the reach of controversy. Men can live 
only by food. They can multiply only in proportion as it is 
increased. Food can be procured only by labour, and a com« 
munity of men enjoy comforts exactly in proportion as their 
necessary food can be supplied by means of a greater or a less 
proportion of their labour ; in other words, as a greater or less 
proportion of that labour, after providing for the supply of food^ 
can be spared for providing a supply of comforts. If we sup- 
pose a situation in which the whole of the labour of the whole 
community is required to procure the necessary supply of food, 
that community must be deprived of comforts ; and if, on the 
other hand, we suppose a situation, in which necessary food 
were spontaneously ^supplied to the community, the whole of its 
labour would be devoted to the multiplication Of comforts. 

The argument is so clear and so conclusive, that it seems 
hardly necessary to put it in words. The law which imposes any 
burthen upoi> the importation of com, is a law, the undisputed 
effect of which, is to make a greater quantity of labour requisite 
for the acquisition of the necessary quantity of food ; it is, there- 
fore, a law to diminish the amount of comforts to the commynity. 
But the diminution of comforts is not the only result. If there 
be a proportion of the community already deprived of comforts, 
whose labour can barely procure sustenance, it will deprive 
them of a part of that sustenance, and a£9ict them with the mi- 
series of want. And further, if there be now a proportion of 
the community whose labour is actually insufficient to provide 
them with necessary food, it will deprive them of a still greater 
part of the necessary quantity, and unless they are supplied by 
charity, will reduce them to the most deplorable of deaths — 
death by famine. 

This is a view of the subject which does indeed to us appear 
calculated to strike the hearts of men more regardless of the in- 
terestiS of their fellow-creatures, as compared with their own, 
than are the owners of tiie land in Great Britain. The two 
classes of persons, consisting of those whose labour is now barely 
sufficient, and of those whose labour is not sufficient, to supply 
them with necessary food, form by far the greater proportion of 
the community, ahnost the whole of the bbouring and produc- 
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tireclasses^ .Every eTent, therefore, ivhich renders addiiional 
labour necessary for the acquisition of a given quantity of food, 
deprives that greater* proportion of the community of a part of 
ftat necessary food, and plunges them into the miseries of want. 
\¥hen we hear it said, as we do hear it so often and so loudly 
said, that a free importation of com will diminish the land* 
owner*s rent, and the farmer^s profit, and when we hear the 
BeoesBity proclaimed of a law for the prevention of these de- 
piornble eneets, we ask finr the voices which are raised in behalf 
of the infinitely move nmiaous classes of persons, whose lo(rf 
mil be diminished, not their rent or profit, by a law to increase 
the quantity of labour necessary for tne acquisition^ of bare sus- 
tenance. Is there no difference to the feelings of the individual, 
between a diminution of rent, and a deficiency of necessary food } 
between the diminution of the rent of a number of persons com* 
paratively very small, and the deficiency of the necessary food of 
a number comparatively very great ? Who, in a civilized country, 
could endure, for one moment, a man who could treat, as upon a 
footing of equality, tlie evils of a diminished rent-roll, and the 
evils of an insufficient quantity of food ? And if so, what can 
be thought of a law, which, to keep up the rent-roll of one num, 
derives thousands of bread. 

Much has been lately said to excite in our breasts as strong 
sympathy a«po#^{e, for those who, we are told, will sufier a 
dinunution ot rent and profits. The owners of rent and profits 
have an advantage ground; they can make their voices be . 
beard ; and they have never been diow in making them be heard 
on the score of their own grievances. They are, moreover, tho 
law-makers ; and it is no wonder that, in the ages of darkness 
Vfhidi are past, the ease of those whose bread, and the bread of 
vrhose children, is apt to be cut short by a law which strikes at 
the supply of food, has been but little regarded in the places 
where laws have been made. It is only the progress of civili- 
zation, the progress of knowledge and of humanity, which 
gives the mterests of the most nunaerous, the most neeay class, 
and the class the most easily ii\jttied, a chance of equal treat- 
ment in the hands of legislators. This progress, in our own 
country, has already done much. Never, during any former 
age, were the int^ests of the most numerous order attended to 
by the lejrislature in any degree equal to what they are at 
pfesent The gradual pressure of knowledge will daily aug- 
ment that happy regard, and could we only remove some de- 
plorable obstructions, the procedure would be very rapid, and 
die beneficial results numerous and important. Never has a 
corn law, which was intended to obstruct, for the benefit of the > 
land-holder, the supply of food, met with so much oppontion a« 

B 3 
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the present. Never, we may rest well assured, will it, from this 
time forward, be possible, in this country/ to make another. 

The hollowness of the cause of those who have pressed for- 
ward a law' for obstructing tiie supply of food, is sufficiently be- 
trayed by the contradictory nature of their pleas and pretexts. 
The following may be taken as an exaniiple. The present low 
prices, they say, will ruin the farmer : we must have a law to 
prevent that ruin : — ^that is to say, they must have a law to make 
corn dearer. Again, they say, — Be not alarmed by sinister augu- 
ries respecting the operation of our com law ; the effect will be 
to make^orn more plentiful, and consequently cheaper. Thus, 
we see, that, to meet all tastes, they make thdr com law produc- 
tive of contradictory effects, according as their occasions pre- 
sent a demand for them. But let us not, at any rate, be deluded 
by so gross a treatment as this. If this bill is beneficial to the 
farmer, it must raise the prices, and if it raises the prices, it 
cannot lower them. It is avowe^y for the sake of raising them, 
of keeping them up at a higher pitch tiian tliey would other- 
wise attain, that tiie law is avowedly proposed. They cannot, 
however, be kept up, except at the eiqiense of all that misery, 
and all that national loss which we have just described. The 
law to keep them up is a law to produce gain to a small pro- 
portion of the community, by producing loss to the whole, and 
inisery-to the greater part. 

It really shows a strange confidence in our is^orance to sup- 
pose it possible that we i^onld avoid seeing this. It is implied 
in the very supposition, that we should import com if we were 
not prevented. For why should we import it rather than raise 
it at home. If we import, we must pay for what we import, 
with the produce of a portion of our labour exported. But why 
not employ that labour in raising the same portion at home } 
The answer 'is, because it will procure more com by going in 
the shape of commodities to purchase corn abroad, than if it h&d 
been employed in raising it at' home. The national labour is 
thus more efficient. A quantity of it less considerable, is re- 
quired for the supply of necessary food. And a quantity of it 
more considerable, remains for the production of other conimo- 
dities ; for augmenting the comforts of the people, and the po- 
pulation and wealth of the state. The reasoning is so plain that 
any farther illustration of it may appear almost superfluous. 
For, suppose we have it at our option to buy com either at home 
or abroad, the desire of the nation will be to purchase or ac- 
quire it where it is cheapest. It can be purchased at home only 
by cultivating the ground. It can be purchased abroad only by 
sending goods to pay for it. The cultivation of the ground is 
performed by a portion of labour. The goods also which are 
sent abroad are provided by a portion of labour. In fact, theUy 
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it is by labour, and by labour alone, that the food is purchased 
in both cases. And Tvhere freedom exists, it will be raised at 
home, or imported from abroad3 just as. the same quantity of la- 
bour will produce a greater quantity of food, by cultiTating the 
ground, or preparing manufactures to pay for imported com. 
It is the quantity of labour necessary to provide a Quantity of 
com at home, that constitutes the price of corn itiiseu at home. 
And it is the quantity of labour necessary to pay by goods for 
an equal quantity of com imported, that constitutes the price 
of imported corn. But it is manifest, that it is only when the 
price abroad is less than the price at home, that com will be im« 
ported. A law, therefore, to prevent the importation of corn> 
can have only one effect, — to make a greater portion of the la- 
bour of the community necessary for the production of its food. 
And whatever may be the value of that additional quantity of 
labour, that is to say, whatever be the quantity of goods, if ap* 
plied to the manufacture of them, which that portion of labour 
would have produced, a law to prevent the importation of corn, 
is exactly the same as a law annually to burn or to throw into 
the sea an equal quantity of the matter of wealth, as the an* 
nnal produce of the community ; and thus burning or throwing 
away, to take the greatest part by far of the goods so destroyed 
from the mouths of the poorest of the people, none from the land- 
lords and fiirmers, whose circumstances, on the other hand, are 
improved by a tax laid upon the rest of the community. 

Having thus seen, by evidence which is quite irresistible^ 
what are the necessary effects of a law to prevent the importa- 
tion of com, it is necessary to examine the pretexts by which 
flie advocates for diminished food have endeavoured to with- 
draw, our attention from these effects, and to fix it upon certam 
bni^inary results of their own fabrication. 

The strongest ground which they have taken, is the pretence 
of making a provision against uncertainty of supply. They 
have represented, that a nation which derives a portion of its 
subsistence from another nation, becomes dependent upon that 
nation for that subsistence ; and if the nation upon which you 
have thus become dependent, should choose to forbid the expor- 
tation of its com, or to forbid the exporting of it to you, in this 
case you become deprived of a portion of your supply, and 
reduced, at the will of other nations, to all the disadvantages 
<tf scarcity. Upon this point of the subject, we observe, that 
much use is made of the words ' dependence upon other nations/ 
and ' independence upon other nations ;^ and the reason is plain, 
— they are words to which popularity and unpopularity are 
strongly attached. * Dependence !' and * dependence for our 
boA !' this is a state of things from which our imaginatioas are 
expected to revolt. But before we permit our nunds to be finally 
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carried away by the sounds let us consider for a little/ the sense. 
What, in this case, they mean, is, that the portion of its supply 
which a nation derives from foreign countries, is more precarious 
and uncertain than that which it raises at home ; is more apt to 
be deficient at one time, and plentiful at another, than the home 
supply ; and that if a nation wholly provides its own corn by its 
own growth, it is more secure of an equable provision and stea^ 
diness of price, than when it receives any portion from abroad. 

The very reverse is, in reality, the truth. If a wise nation 
were to proceed to make laws for producing the greatest pos- 
sible regularity in the supply of food, and the greatest pos- 
sible steadiness in the price of corn, so far from using extra- 
ordinary endeavours to make it draw the whole of its supply 
from any one country, it would rather endeavour, where no spe- 
cial reason dissuaded, to make it draw its supply from several 
countries ; from as great a number as the balance of other ad- 
vantages and disadvantages would permit It would consider 
it as useful, at least, in a fully-peopled country, to prevent the 
whole of its food from being provided at home ; and would de- 
sire that a very (considerable proportion of it should be im- 
ported from abroad. The reason is obvious. The crop of any 
one country is, to a vast extent, dependent upon the seasons : 
fluctuating from the medium standard to nearly one half above, 
or one hidf below. This variation in point of plenty and want, 
in point of dearness and cheapness, is prodigious ; and must be 
productive of great inconveniences. To prevent these inconve- 
niences, (always excepting peculiar cases, such as that of a 
nation vrith a vast supply of new land in proportion to its popu- 
lation,) the only effectual expedient is to derive a considerable 
proportion of the regular annual supply from foreign countries, 
when the quantity imported, being always a voluntary quantity, 
will idways accommodate itself with great exactness to the de- 
mand. 

The fitcts, about which no one thinks of raising any dispute, 
are these. Though from the variety of the seasons, the crop of 
one nation is perpetually uncertain, perpetually varying to tbe 
extent of one fourth, one third, or one half of the whole, the 
^ produce of several nations taken altogether, varies little or no- 
. ^ thing from year to year ; because the fluctuations of one country 
counterbalance those of another ; when the one has a defective, 
another enjoys a plentiful crop ; and the total amount is almost 
always very nearly the same. In order, therefore, to enjoy any 
tiling like an equable supply of grain, it is necessary for a na- 
tion to draw from an equable source ; necessary at least for 
highly Deopled countries to draw a proportion of their supply 
from abroad, and such a proportion as may be sufficient to 
counterbalance the fluctuations of the home growth by the 
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more steady growth of a niunber of nations all taken to- 
gether. 

But if the nations, we are told, from whom you derive your 
supply, should think fit to withhold it, you may be exposed at 
once to the calamities of famine. We reply, that in order to 
carry false measures, it is commonly necessary to excite the 
passions ; and the passion of fear is the most powerful of all 
the instruments of delusion. Contrive to give existence to 
alarm, and there is hardly any thing so ^remote from reason, of 
which you may not ensure Che adoption. We perceive that 
much use has been lately made of the supposition, that an im- 
porting nation is liable to be deprived of food by the ill-will of 
the exporting nations. Never was any imagination of evil more 
oompletely gratuitous. Never was any ground of action more 
completely chimerical. If one nation refuse you, go to ano- 
ther ; the world is wide, and the places from which supplies 
of grain may be. obtained, are numerous in every quarter of the 
elobe. Were there but one country in the world from which 
sfi>od, in any of its kinds, could be procured, it might be possible 
to foresee a chance of evil from their refusing to export. But 
if there is hardly a nation, either civilized or barbarous, in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, or America, excepting some rude tribes 
still unacquainted with the cultivation of the ground, from 
which grain might not be procured, how absurd must it be to 
anticipate aoy serious danger from a refusal to supply us with 
a portion of grain, if it were likely to happen, and it is perfectly 
the reverse, on the part of any one or more of them ? 

If people who are incapable of reasoning, or whose interests 
w prcguoioes will not permit them to reason, would but some- 
ijunes consult fapts of their own or of other men's experience, 
they would be saved from many ridiculous conclusions. The 
mercantile repubUcs of Holland and Venice, having a territory 
very inadequate to the maintenance of their population, de- 
pended almost entirely for food upon corn imported. Accord- 
mg to the doctrine which we are taught with so much zeal, by 
the wise men who inform us gravely, that in order to have corn 
dieap, we must have it dear, these two countries ought to have 
been exposed to great danger from their dependence upon other 
nations for food. No dependence, in this respect, could easily 
parallel, not to speak of surpassing, theirs. Could their sup- 
plier of fordgn grain have been cut off, they might, at any time, 
have been absolutely starved. The experiment," therefore, is 
deoisive. Not only they were not starved, (and few states 
have had more extensive combinations of hostile nations seeking 
to destroy them,) but hardly ever did they sustain any incon- 
venience. We may venture, without any hesitation, to ai&rm, 
hat noDe ever eiyoyed ao steady a regularity of prices in the 
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article of grainy as the two we have just specified. Yet C»bserTey 
how much more unfavourably situated both of them were, than 
is the empire of Great Britain ! How much was commerce in its 
infancy, when Venice began to flourish ! how much less ex- 
tensive was the intercourse of nations ! how much more dif- 
ficult was it to supply what was not to be found in one country, 
by repairing to another ! Agidn, Holland, for the greater part 
of her time, was only a second rate maritime power; her 
ports were exposed to be blockaded, and her fleets, both mer- 
cantile and belligerent, to be hunted up and down upon the 
ocean by the ships of a superior power ; yet it was not by de- 
priving her of provisions that her enemies ever found them- 
selves able to do her any considerable evil, nor was it in this 
way that they made their attempts. When one contemplates 
the unparalleled powers of the British commerce, to which every 
corner of the globe is open, and which brings its stores with so 
much ease, and celerity^ and constancy, from the most distant 
parts of the earth, one cannot suppress a smile of ineflPable con- 
tempt at those who would persuade us to deprive ourselves of 
cheap com by importation, in dread of the mighty danger, lest 
one or two nations should think proper to deny us their portion 
of our supply. 

This argument of the lovers of dear com, drew, we should 
imagine, most of its power to delude, from the terrors with 
which we were lately agitated by Buonaparte. So portentous an 
aspect did his power present to us, and so prone was the state 
of our imaginations to fear and alarm, that any effect, however 
miraculous, ascribed to his endeavours, had a pretty sure 
chance of being believed. When we- can review the circilm- 
stances entirely and without trepidation, we shall, together 
with our fears, get delivered also, it is to be hoped, from some 
of the many false opinions which owed their production to these 
same fears. One thing we should certainly expect, that the 
efiects of his attempt to shut up the ports of Europe, and to 
compel the nations to exclude the commerce of one other nation 
from their markets, were too extraordinary, and too memo- 
rable, to allow pernicious prejudices and measures to be ever 
again erected upon the dread of an excluded commerce. But 
not to speak of the calamities which this frantic measure brought 
down upon Buonaparte, for it was the cause of his last war 
with the Russians, and the subversion of his throne, had it not 
been for the conduct which we ourselves, to our infinite loss . 
and disadvantage, pursued against neutrals, harrassing and 
molesting their trade, and at last driving them from the ocean, 
the laws of Buonaparte, for shutting even his own porta against 
us, would have remained a dead letter ; and our commerce would 
have had ingress into, and egress from the Contiaent, hardly 
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more difficult, than if no edict a^^ainst it had eter been pro- 
miiIgat<Ml. To shew the multipUed absurdities of supposing 
that it ever could be in the power of any state, or any com- 
bination of states, to prevent us from importing food, if Buo- 
naparte could have shut against us every port on the continent, 
we should have been under no difficulty in importing food. 
Under all the enormous dimdvantages of a monopolizing com- 
pany, we actually imported com an^ rice from the most distant 
parts of Europe ; ana, under proper regulations of commerce, 
might import in any quantity, at a price, compared with our late 
prices of com, by no means inunoderate. The vast countries 
of North and South America, daily improving in their pro-f 
ductive powers, and possessing in superanundance the fruits of 
the earui^ presented a resource; and, but for. our own acts 
and deeds m quarrelling with the United States, a resource 
far more abundant than our wants. Even the coasts of Africa 
are productive of food ; and, with the encouragement of a 
market, would export large quantities of rice. The ports of 
Barbary, if a vent for com were created in them, would draw 
com for its supply, from almost any country in Europe. . In 
fact, wherever the vent is created, there ibe com of all the 
world will go ; and nothing but the strict execution of a law 
absolutely to prevent aU exportation of corn from every country 
in Europe, could prevent the corn of Europe from coming to 
this country, if we should present a demand tor it. 

Surely, then, we shall be weak in the extreme. If we allow 
ourselves to be deluded by that most unfounded of all pretexts, 
the pretext, that by importing a proportion of our food, we 
render ourselves more liable to accidental deficiencies than by 
confining ourselves to the produce of our own country, when 
the very reverse is the fact, and when real wisdom would 
dictate to us the importation of a portion of food, as the best 
means for avoiding uncertamty and irregularity in the annual 
supply. And there is abo another circumstance, and one of 
gpreat importance, which all this time we hav«, overlooked. If 
we accustomed ourselves to take a regular quantity of com 
frtim certain countries, the cultivators of the land in those 
countries would be induced to raise an additional quantity of 
com to meet our demand. ■> In that case, our demand would be 
almost as necessary to them, as their supply would be to us. 
It would be not only their interest, but their interest to an extra- 
ordinary degree, to provide us with that corn, since all the cora 
which they raised for our supply, would otherwise be compa- 
rativdy useless ; and the land-owners, the most powerful clas» 
in every country in Europe, (Holland perhaps excepted,) would 
sufier a mighty loss. A regular connexioti, therefore, in the 
article ci com, would be a powerful bond of peace, an^ 1 would 
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be one of the very besl of antidotes agtinst the deplorable pro- 
pensity of governments, as they have yet exbted, for going to 
•war. 

We shall now, therefore, pass from this miserable, this hypo- 
critical pretence of the men who wish to obtain the most de* 
structive of all monopolies, the monopoly of a country's food, 
that it is the benefit oltthe rest of the community, for which they 
are so very anxious, for which they take so mudi trouble, for 
which they press so vehemently the bill for shutting up that 
great source of food, importatiop ; and we shall proceed to the 
next of their great arguments, m which they teU us, that be- 
cause many branches of our manufactures are favoured by 
duties on the importation of similar commodities, it is necessary 
that the land-owner should be favoured in a similar manner. This, 
now, we approve. -Here, th^e is no hypocrisy. It is theur 
own advantage, and that alone, to which our consent is thus 
partlv solicited, and partly demanded. They tell us. Lord 
JLauderdale at least tells us, and he is one of the most strenuous, 
as he is one of the most ingenious of the tribe, that they are real 
friends, upon the whole, to the doctrine of restraints and en- 
couragements in trade; but as the merchants have ^t (certain 
fiivours, they demand that tiic landlords shall obtam similar, 
in reality, much greater advantages. 

Now this, from the lips of some of them, some who are really 
the friends of their country, is truly astonishing, and proves, 
what is every day proved to so deplorable an extant, the mis- 
chief which this country sustains trom the enormous imperfec- 
tion of its institutions of education, and the miserable instruc- 
tion which the minds of its leading men receive. For what 
is this strange argument of theirs, but a claim, that if an 
injury is done to the community in favour of one set of men, 
another and a greater injury shall be done to it in favour of 
another set of men, namely, themselves i What is this but an 
argmnent to say that evU, whenever any portion of it. exists, 
ought to be augmented, not to be retrendied i What is this 
but an argument to say, that if an injury is done to the com- 
munity in favour of any other set of men, the land-owners may 
be rendered perfectly quiet if a similar injury is only done to it 
in favour of them ? Ghve them a share to content them, in the 
profit of any evil that is going forward, and according to the 
spirit of this argument, you may reconcile the land-owners to 
evil of any amount. 

How much more patriotic and noble in those m^, how 
much more worthy of the advantages which they ei\joy in their 
country, would it have been, to have stood forward, and have 
declared,— No! we will not partake, for our own benefit, in the 
injuries done to our country. For ourselves we disdaiiin, and 
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we renoonce, the advuitages which mky be bestowed upon 
particular bodies of the commUiuty, by restraints and monp- 
polies operating to the detriment of the great body. Freedom 
of trade is, to our conviction, a good. Shackles upon trade are, 
to our conviction, an evil. We will not assent to the continuance 
of those shackles, on the unworthy inducement of being allowed 
to put on shackles profitable to ourselves ; on the base conditioa 
of being allowed to add to the national wrongs. 

This argument, thus disgracefully employed, that because 
restraint is wrongfully laid upon other trades, it should also be 
laid upon the com trade, was first invented by Mr. Malthus ; 
and one is rather surprised that upon a mind so candid as his, 
and so firee from similar bias, it should have so far imposed, as 
to make him overlook the odious consequences wliich it involves. 
LfOrd Lauderdale embraces it with greediness, and founds upon 
it the principal argumentation of his pamphlet. Blot out from 
his pages thb selfish, this sordid plea, together with the uu- 
founded pretext, that importation is unfavourable to steadiness 
of supply, and you expunge the whole of his ps^mphlet. Yet 
upon this foundation does that noble Lord, with iiis usual 
strength of confidence, proceed, not only to establish his con- 
closion, that importation should be prohibited, and exportation 
encouraged, but to treat with no little disdain all those who 
shall presume to dispute them. 

The shape in which they put their plea for tlie multiplication 
in their own favour of the evils of restraint, is very plausible 
and delusive. If you encourage manufacturing industry, they 
say, by laying duties upon the importation of manufactured 
giMMls, you ought to encourage agricultural industry, by laying 
duties upon the importation of com. That is to say, because 
the nation is rendered poorer, by being obliged to expend more 
labour upon the making of certain commodities at home, than 
it would tie necessary to expend for the importation of similar 
oommodities firom abroad, it ought to be sunk another d^ree 
in poverty, by being obliged to expend also more labour in 
producing its food, than it would be necessary to expend if fx 
portion of its food were freely imported from other countries. 
With great submission to the learning of the land-owners, and 
threat tenderness to their exquisite sensibility to their own gains, 
we should prooeed to the directly opposite conclusion ; that if 
our oountry is labouring under the dbadvantages of an im- 
poverishing measure, it is less able to bear the calamity of 
another, and the more is sueh calamity to be deprecated. It 
is remarkable enough to observe the land-^owners, calling our 
attention to a measure under which the community generally 
sufier, and instead of asking for a repeal of that measure,, only 
asking that an indemnity shall be given to them, at the ex- 
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pettse of the rest of the community, for their particular share of 
the injury sustained ; an indemnity to the richeet porticm of the 
community, at the expense of the poore$t. 

If they say, that duties upon the importation of manufactures 
ate a greater iiyury to than, than to &e rest of the community, 
it is an unfounded pretext. They^ allege that by reason of these 
duties, a portion of capital is withheld from the land which, 
under peifect freedom of trade, would otherwise go to it. But 
this is not true. If the importation of manufactured goods 
were under no sort of restramt, if the quantity of goods im- 

Erted were increased to any extent, it would not follow, that 
s capital, to the amount df a single farthing, would be em- 
ployed in the manufacturing branch of industry ; because ma- 
nufactures must be made, and must be exported, to pay for 
eTery article of importation. The quantity of goods which it 
would be necessary to export, would then, as now, exactly 
balance the quantity which we should import; and the only 
difference would be, that with the same quantity of labour ex- 
pended upon certain goods exported, we should be able to 
brine from abroad a greater quantity of some other kind of 
goods, than that labour would have produced in making the 
goods at home. The same quantity of labour, or in other 
words, the same quantity of capital, would continue to be em- 
ployed in manu&ctures; only that labour and that capital 
would t^ more productive ; just as they become more produc- 
tive b^ a more judicious division and distribution, or by the 
invention of important machines, is it understood, that the 
invention of machines, and the improvement in the productive 
powers of our manufacturers have had a tendency to throw 
capital out of the manufiu^turing branch of industry, or to 
augment its capital ? It is^ therefore, in the highest degree, 
absurd and improper to say, that because the manufacturer is 
aided by duties on imported goods, therefore the farmer needs 
to be protected bv duties imposed on impnorted com. The 
duties on importea manufactures, are no injury to the farmer 
in any other way, or in any other degree, than they are to the 
members of the community at large. Do they aflfect the 
demand for his commodity? and is not the demand for the 
commodity the true meisure of its encouragement i But if the 
duties on imported goods have no peculiar tendaicv, dth« to 
aSect the capital employed in agriculture, or the demand for 
its produce, whence can arise the plea or the belief, that the 
farmer needs protection, as against them ? 

Neither is it true, it is any thing rather than true, that^ the 
manufacturing class derive any advantage from the duties im- 
posed on the importation of goods. Is this restxamt edculated 
to raise the profit of mercantSe or manufacturiDg stodi i Noi 
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ttot in the smalleat decree, as is well known to every body who 
has any, eyen the slightest knowledge, of the su^ect. The 
profit of manufacturing stock, is as much independent of the 
existence or non-existence of duties upon imported manufac- 
tures, as the profit of growing stock. The profit upon mer- 
cantile and manufacturing stocky is reffulated by competition ; 
and even if it departs in the smallest degree from the level of 
odier employments of stock, is always speedily brought back 
to it 

The duties upon imported manuiiau^tures, cause this or that 
hramjch of them to be carried on, which would not be carried 
on at all, or not in an equal degree, if the goods were allowed 
to be imported from abroad. But what is the consequence of 
this ? Only to prevent the existence of some other manufieu:- 
tore, the produce of which would be exported to pay for the 
imported goods. The manufacturing labour of the counUy, 
would, in this last case, be more productive, but the proportion 
of manufacturing-capital, would oe exactly the same. Not a" 
fiurthing of capital would, on that account, be witlidib.wn from 
manufactures. When a population are supplied with a re- 
«niisite quantity of food, the measure of the consumption is fuU. 
But of the consumption of manufactures, the measure never is 
full ; for the more a man has to expand, beyond the supply of 
food, the more he enlarges his consumption of the articles of 
taste and luxury, to the supply of which, manufacturing ca- 
pital is subservient. Less money wiU not be expended in 
manufactures, because the same* sum of money will command 
more. ' People will be only better supplied. 

But if dnties upon imported manufactures have no tendency, 
either to raise the profit of manufacturing stock, or to increase 
the quantity of eapftal employed in manidactures, how can these 
duties place the farmer under any relative disadvantage ? How 
perfectly unfounded is the pretext, that he needs protection as 
agidnst *the manufiMH^urer, by duties, the design of which is 
habitually to prevent importation, and to mamtain a lugh price 
of the necessaries of life ? 

Thus we have seen that corn laws, the tendency of which 
is to narrow the channels of supply, are not only mischievous 
by their direct operation, but mischievous to the highest degree; 
that is, they are productive of the most extensive and exquisite 
misi^ry ; -misery not the less to be deplored, because it falls upon 
that dass of persons, whose interests the rude state of the human 
mind has hitherto enabled legislation very imperfectly to pro- 
tect. Not only have we seen this tendency to mischief but 
^e have seen that every one of the collateral advantages which, 
it is pretended^ arise from nratraint is ahogetber ebimerical; 
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and that the pretence, if good in any ahape, is unfounded^ 
delusive, and false. 

' There is one thing too, ivhich we have not yet mentioned, 
and of which it is impossible that the land--ovimera should be 
ignorant; their universal omission of it, therefore, in their 
iqieakings and writings on the subject, is a suspidous circum- 
stance. Their commodity is subject to no tax in the consump- 
tion, and very little in the production. Almost all sorts of 
manufactures are subject to very heavy taxes. Does this 
.deserve no consideration in comparing their calculations with 
those of the manufacturers? To what burthens are the com- 
modities subject which the manufacturer produces, compared 
with those which the commodity of the land in any way en- 
dures i How vexatious and builhensome in the case of many 
of the manufactures are the fiscal regulations and visitations to 
which they must submit; and to what obstruction and retarda- 
tion do these int^erenoes often subject their proceedings ! And 
do the land-owners, without the smallest consideration for these 
things, come forward in full cry, at the end of a series of years 
which have miwe than doubled the value and rent of land, and 
call for a law to ke^ up the price of com at a fixed and un- 
natural height, because a duty is laid upon manufactures im« 
ported ? Do they not see, that whatever be the duty imposed 
upon goods imported, so long as it is not greater than the taxes 
levied upon the same sort of commodity at home, there is no 
encouragement to the home manufiusture ? Are the land-owners 
prepared to tell us how much, in all the different cases of un- 
portation, goes merely as an equivalent for the h<»ne duties oa 
home commodities ; and how much, if any thing, exceeds and 
operates as a prohibition ? Not they indeed. And why i 
Because they have trusted more to the strength of their votes, 
than of their arguments, in the decision of this most important 
question. 

There is anoth^ set of circumstances which places the 
rapacity and injustice displayed on this occasion by the land- 
owners in a stnking and odious light. Since the conmience- 
inent of the war, the price of com, and along with it, the rent 
and the value of land, have more nearly tripled, than doubled 
themselves. During (hat time, the manufacturers have been sub- 
ject to distressing fluctuations, almost unexampled. And during 
that time, according to tables accurately made, and of whicn 
no one will dare dispute the residts, the wages of tradesmen's 
labour in London, have sunk in the power of purchasing breads 
in the ratio of 36 to 28, and the wages of agricultural labour, 
in the ratio of 15 to 0. Not contented with haying enjoyed 
these advantages, while these other classes have been sul^ect 
%o disadvantages, which form so remarkable a contrast, the 
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land-o^vnen, ivitli a modesty and equity all thdr own, come 
forward, and say, — No ! You shall not permit things to return 
to their old and natural level, a level from which they have been 
removed by circumstances which have pperated so greatly to 
our advantage, and to your disadvantage. For 2iese ad- 
vantages we have contracted a taste; imd we are resolved^ if 
possible, to make them perpetual; and as things will no longer 
do this of their own accord, we must tax you, all of you, to 
make them do so; The poorest amcmg you shall be deprived of 
a portion of his bread, that we may not be deprived of these 
our extraordmary, and, in their own nature, only temporary and 
accidental, advantages. 

Observe, too, the guise in which we are addressed by these 
same disinterested legislators. They come to us mumping, that 
is, like sturdy beggars, half threatening, half imploring, not in 
their own names ; that would be more honest, but £aur less de- 
lusive; no, they come to us with all tiie airs of tender, and 
melting humanity, in the name of the farmers. ^ Oh/ they cry^ 
* the poor fanners ! You would not wish to see the CEurmers 
ruined, would you ?' No, certainly. We are so far from vrish- 
ing to see any body ruined, that whatever is best for prevent- 
ing any body's ruin, we shall always be earnest to see per- 
formed. Now we are most decidedly of opinion, that the very 
worst of all ways for preventing that inconvenience, at present 
denominated rum, to which low prices expose the farming body, 
is the proposed {>lan of keeping prices high, by prohibitory 
duties on importation. What is it that has brought the farming 
body into that situation in which the prices of former times will 
be hurtful to them ? Not the acts of the people; but the acta 
of the' landlords; the augmentation of their rents; rents which 
the landlords have put into their pod^ets ; put blamelessly, we 
most readily allow; but why should the landlords come forward 
vrith a call upon the people, to redeem the unfavourable con- 
sequences of their acts, acts by which they alone have profited, 
while, so far from taking any* share in the burthen of the re- 
demption, they desire that the people shall be taxed, retrenched 
of thdr food, not merely to protect the fiumer, but to enrich 
the landlords, by upholdmg the extraordinary rents ? The evil 
would not be very great, if the owners of land were placed in 
the same situation in which they stood in 1700; considering 
how much since that time the manu&cturing and labouring 
bodies have sunk. But the land-owners would stand consi- 
derably above that mtnation, if every existing lease were de- 
clared at an end, and the most perfect freedom of importation 
were aUowed; because the land, during the intervening space, 
has been improved, the benefit of which improvements they 
would retain. There is also another expedient for the proteo- 
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tion of the fkrmer, \rho can only be injured to the extent Uf 
which he is bound by a lease to pay a higher rent than the 
prices of former times would allow. But me fact is, that the 
practice among landlords has become so general, as to be 
almost universal, of not giving leases at all, or only giving 
them for two or three years, for the sake of being able to 
squeeze more rent out of the fanners as fast as prices rise, or 
to squeeze servility out of them along with rent. It would not 
be a very great sura, therefore, which would be required to 
redeem all the existing rents in the kingdom. A single year's 
subsidy, to one foreign emperor, or king, who ought to have 
done his own business upon his own means, would much more 
than suffice. The farmers would then stand exempt from in- 
convenience. And all that would ensue, would be simply 
this ; that a part of those extraordinary advantages which the 
land-owners have been enjoying during the war, during which 
the principal classes of the people have severely suffered, would 
cease. And so will the advantages of the officers of tlie army 
and the navy cease ; so will the advantages of army contractors, 
navy contractors, and loan contractors cease. So will the ex- 
traordinary advantages of ship owners, and ship builders, of 
army agents, navy agents, and navy proctors, cease ; together 
with the advantages of all those classes of manufacturers, a 
very numerous body, whose principal employment has arisen 
from the demand of the army and navy. Why should the 
nation be taxed in its bread, to render perennial the extraor* 
dinary and casual advantages of the land-owners alone i 

To these, a great number of other considerations of great 
weight might be added, to prove the impolicy and injustice of 
a law to prevent or obstruct the importation of corn. But it is 
impossible for us to carry the argument to a g^reater length. Of 
the publications, placed at the head of this article, we recom- 
mend the first, the work of Dawson, vrith the greatest warmth. 
The author places the question of the com laws in several new 
and very important lights. He does not, on every point, reason 
with perfect accuracy from the established principles of political 
economy ; but he has put togetlier a variety of very just, and 
frequently, very profound observations. Those who wish to see 
aU that can be said in favour of the prohibitory duties, forcibly 
and very confidently stated, may peruse Lord Lauderdale's 
pamphlet. George Rose, as usual, sees infinite advantages in 
the existing state of things, and infinite danger in any itera- 
tion. Mr. Malthus professes to state the argument on both, 
sides, and to leave the decision to the reader; but of several 
of the determining circumstances, he seems to us, during the 
writing of bis pamphlet, to have had no recollection ; and with 
him the balance remains untamed i or incUnea with difficulty, 
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if it inefines at all, to the side of freedom. He is still imposed 
upon by tbe fallacy of the ai^;imient ^hich formerly misled 
btm, and of which, in this article, we have fully exposed the 
weakness ; the argiim^t, we mean, that because taiLes are laid 
upon the importation of manufactured commodities, they oug^t 
Mso to be laid upon that of com ; which is just about as wis^ 
?* ^* y<>J» ^«re to aay, because you have a disease in one eye, 
*f. ^^ *^ * great compensation to you^ if you cause a similar 
disease lo afect the other. 



• i/' ^ ^^'^9 ^ Pcpidar Essays, tttustratke of Principles essen* 
UaUif connected %mth the Impro emenl of the Undersianding, the 
Jmaginatwn, and the Heart. By Elinbeth HamUton, Author of 
Letters on the Elementary Principles .of Education, Cottagers of 
Glenburme, &c. 8vo. 2 Vols, pp, 882. Edin, Manners and Miller: 
X-ondon Longman, Hurst, Kees, Orme, and Bromi; and Cadell 
and Danes. 1818. 

* YOUNG Ladies or Gentlemen completely educated,' is a 
profession with which we meet continually. From the 
V^?*^ *°^ Crescent, downward through the nice gradations 
^^/^err^cesy Places, Rows, and Lanes, we observe innume- 
rable practitioners, who think themselves, and, which is still 
more surprising, who are frequently thought by others, com- 
petent to form and regulate the human character. Prom the 
numbers thus employed, and the readiness with which, when, 
other employments fail, this is resorted to, it would be naturat 
to suppose, either that education were a work of little difficulty, 
or that every rank of life and style of character, abounded with 
persons qualified to correct the evil dispositions, and to promote 
the virtuous and vigorous growth of the infant mind : persons 
who understand its nature, who are steadily intent upon its 
ultimate design, and who, from observation, reflection, and ex- 
p«rnnent, are become skilful in operating upon tbat nature, 
witli this design constantly in view. But the disordered con- 
dition of society, after submitting to the entire discipline of such 
Kictitioners, inclines us to doubt whether this can be the case, 
praved as human nature is, we yet believe, that the effect 
^^^' '? some degree at least, resemble its cause; that, 
ir education were generally conducted by Christian philoso- 
phers, we should see something more like Christianity and in- 
tellect m the beings it has formed ; and that Uiere would be 
more b^ievolence and more rationality observable in the conduct 
^if^'^^Sftv '^'*^*® ^^^^ believe that education is omnipotent, 
^ ^^'SS^^^^ ^"^ themselves mistaken when they reduce 
^r tlMHes to practice, even if they make the experiment 
^ ^^^I^*'*^ advantage; and will be obliged to confess. 
Vou It. N. S. C 
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or at least ta believe, cjifaer that they set out npoa wrMg prin* 
dples^ operated upon materials unusually re&aotorv, or, ^hidi 
may probaUy be nearer the trutti, that even under circum- 
siances the most &voufable, education is not omnipotenty 
because the subjects of it have fallen, — * faUen from their high 
estate^-^and have Sustained too uMich iq|ury for merdy human 
eflbrt ever agaiu to set them perfectly upright . 
' But if there are Umits nvhich .education cannot pass, it is 
lamentable to see it stop far short of those at whidi it might 
arrive : to see (with regard to one sex at least) exterior form 
and accomplishment, made the sole or the principal objects of 
cultivation, ^lule every trifle that can degrade the intdlect, and 
cfvery passion (hat disorders the heart, is sufiared ijo gain early 
stscendancy, and, by habit long undistoibed, to maintain per- 
{letual dominion. The principle assumed by Miss Hamilton in 
the pre^nt volumes, and supported by the reflection of every 
intelTigeDt mind, is, that education is an important work, en- 
tirely distinct from these trifling additionaU : — a work which 
may be respectably executed without once regarding them. 
' The mind, the standard of the man,* and the heart, the sprmg 
of his moral life, are tlie primary objects of education, and to 
these she endeavours to turn the attention of her readers. In 
this writer, we perceive a plain good sense and a beaming 
benevolence, which carry her observations and reflections home 
to the heart. We discover no indications of tietfy dictating and 
pervading her productions ; no vain desire of exhibition as tlic 
moving principle; but we are courted to attention as if by the 
re[vesentations of a judicious friend, and listen with confidence 
to admonitions most plainly designed for our benefit. It is this 
purity of motive and&indness oT disposition, which render IVIiss 
Hamdton^s remarks peculiarly acceptable, and dispose us. to 
confide in the result of her experience. Hostility is disarmeil 
by her unpretending humility ; or if it retains a weapon, it is 
repelled by her sober good sense. These, rather than frequent, 
novelty of thought, or strength, or felicity of expression, re- 
commend her works to candid perusal, and to the confidence of 
those who, sensible of the vital importance and harassing dif- 
ficulties of education, look around, for assistance, to the better 
informed. 

The first essay, which the author announces as not neces- 
sarily connected with the succeeding ones, is intended to prov« 
the utility of the study of mind to those whose business educa- 
tion is. And here we may pause for a moment to inquire — 
whose business is it not ? The mass of society is formed of 
parents; and of those ^Vho are not thus set apart by the seal of 
heaven, who is it, whose knowledge or whose igqorance, does 
liot afiect a small circle of the young ? While we are so oft^ 
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eompelled to witiMss the iU-trefttmeiit of aomie viriuous fiseUnfy 
the eM6iu*ag€i|^^nt of some daiigeFouus pvopensiiy, or even th» 
fostering of S9nie ^iper p^Msmon, by the ki^udiciuus remarks o^ 
the iU-timed smites of a gpo4^natiur^ company, we can scarcely 
select an iadiTidttal to ivhose eondnot the study of mind would 
not be an advantage, — is not indeed almost indispensaWef to 
preyent the ruin, as far as his influence extends, of those fa- 
miiesvfliich are unlbrtimately exposed to his visits. ' Let hot 
the admirer of a sweet complexion, of a pretty curl, or of a 
fi^arkllng eye, — nay, let not him who administers other than a 
kmd and sober approbation even of amiable conduct, or of 
worthy acquirements, supno^e t^at the study of mind is un- 
nece^aiQ!^ to him. If the iooH that pvaise^, swims with a4mi^ 
ration,' rajkber th^ja beams appvova), it is dmag mischief, ff 
the well-earned plaudit is but a tone too Uvely, H is doing 
jnischief. Actions thus repaid, will rarely spring again from 
hone^ principle, or from simple feeling. False motives and 
fake views,* will acquire an early and fatal ascendancy ; the 
eye of the world will become incentive, its praise, sufficient 
reward; — and oh, the ruin which is implied in such a change! 
— which accrues from such ignorance oi the treatment by which 
^iMractef m formed, and of the oenscientioaa delicacy which is 
mqiHBed m aUwho approach even to witness tlie interesting 
pvoocBsl Obvious, therefoie, to every thoughtful muid, as 
mvsft be ^e utility of this }Himary study, it seems^ almost un- 
necessary to devote an essay to p^ove it, and to meet objec- 
tions vfbich appear at a glance untenable: — we say almost^ 
for perhaps, while a simple objector remains, it is not aUo- 
gether needless labour. While an individual may be found 
who fandes that it is as safe tp travel in the dark as in the 
daylight^ it may be necessary to explain the utility o^ the suj^ 
and to siiippoirt the explanation by iUu^^tiow not less obvioun 
than just. 

Having tiins, by way a^mtrodiietion, reeomiBended.the study 
•f uind as indispensaUe to thoaa who are entrusted with the 
enhivation of* it^ our author proceeds to form a more eonneeted 
chaiii, ooMiimied through the tno Tohimes of wUek ber w^A 
eoBfiiats. Hettirst desi|p is to iHuatrate the neoessity af e%* 
dtnw eariy joid eontiiMied attemtian to t^e appropriate objeets 
of a&atioii'aBA'iDteHeet, in order to the dae.expansioo ofibotfk 
The benevUent affiaetioos, forming the spring and vitality of 
flaofal chaiaolar, are tiien represented as obstructed in their 
•aeroise, Inpaprinoiple which is diatiiiguished hy M ias Hamii* 
toB, both frote selfishness and from self-love, and* wMoh she 
da&MS. < a pvopens&ty to magnify Ihe idea of self,' tlie msMm 
nd ojpenlMiis of whidi are amply illu^ated. The ouhMi«< 
tionffilba benevolent aflfoctiMs is afterwards ^obmmencledv art 
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forming the natural antidote against this propensity ; the n^ 
cessity of dttenium is more folly explainea, in order to their 
cultivation ; and the work concludes with a view of the super- 
natural meanSy afiintied by revelation, to facilitate their growth. 

In commencing this course, Miss HamOton introduces the 
Second essay, as, 

< Intending first to examine what are the effects produced by di« 
recting the attention to certain classes of the objecto of perception 
in impeding or enlargioe the use of our senses, and secondly, to 
examme whether each of tlie intellectual faculties be not so entirely 
dependent on the power of attention for tlieir Cits J development, as 
tooe either operative or torpid, according as in the mind of the 
individual, attention has in early life been directed to the objects 
which are calculated to exercise and improve them* (itj. 
Vol.1, p, 56. 

The first of these inquiries b solvible by tlie least intelligent 
observer. The fact, that, ^by appropriate exercise, Hie senses 
are improved to extreme acuteuess, will be confirmed by the 
recollection of every reader; and it is illustrated by Miss 
Hamilton in a variety of familiar examples. 

* Hence the peculiar delicacy of touch observable in the blind, 
the quick sightedness of the deaf, who in many instances seem in* 
tttitively at a glance to comprehend what could not, without circum- 
locution, be explained to persons whose power of attention had not 
been thus concentrated. The same observations spgly to the other 
organs of^nse; to a cultivated ear, man^ sounds appear harsh and 
unpleasant, which the vulgar pass unnoticed : nor is this altosetber 
the effect of association ; it is produced by attention to that class of 
perceptions. Call the attention of your servants to the creaking of 
a door, they will not say that the sound is a pleasant one ; yet will 
they perhaps acknowledge, that the door niignt have thus creaked 
for a month without their having once observdl iV pp. 58, 59. 

These observations naturally lead to others of much practical 
importance, esiiecially to those who superintend the education 
of the lower classes, and are influenced by a benevolent soli- 
otude to render them respectable in that line of dutiea to which 
they are confined. It is probable, tiiat were the perscms who 
are thus engaged, to pay a due regard to the aeMiUe remarks 
which occur here, the number of bad senranta would not, in 
iiitare, be so great ; and those who are already bad, might be, 
in spme degree, improved, if mistresses who are annoyed by 
them, woiild attend to these simple principles : ^t least, the 
fiseling q( provocation almost hourly excited, would be softened 
iato that of compassion. As it is hi a want of early cultivated 
attention that the stupidity of many domestic servants appears 
to originate^ it is» of coune, in the culture of this fiioulty that 
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the remedy must be foynd. It is obyious that the childreB of 
low and totally uumanaging parents, seldom afford even ma- 
terials for making competent servants. They have been pushed^ 
and dragged, and beaten, into the few lazy duties which the 
mother's necessities peremptorily required them to fulfil ; and 
have been compelled to loll about with the baby, to scrape up 
sticks for the fire, and occasionally even to put the stool in its 
place, provided that just at that moment the mother had nearly 
fidlen over it, and most provokingly hurt herself; but that 
qmck perception of disorder which would have prevented the 
mischief, and to which confusion and litters are absolutely pain- 
ful, independent of the inconveniences arising from them, is 
never awakened, nor, after long habits of negligence, can it 
be, except in a very small degree. 

* Let us consider,' says our author, ' the situation of die femal* 
duldren of the poor, where habits of dirt and sloth prevail. Their 
attention never naving been directed to any of the objects around 
them, but in a slight and superficial way, these objects afford not 
any exercise to the perceptions. Their perceptions, of coiisequence, 
become so languid, that they have no power of observing what is 
placed before their eyes. They know no distinction between black 
and white, clean and dirty ; and as the stupidity that arises iVom . 
languid perceptions renders every species of exertion painful, such 
habits of sloth are formed as frequently prove incorrijgble, and are 
not without diflicul^ to be even partially conqueredA Thus prepared^ 
they are sent into the world to earn their bread in service ; and at. a 
period of life when the power of observation ought to have been 
vigorous* they have still to learn to observe : compelled by neces- 
sity, however, they do so far learn, as to acquire the method of 
employing their hands in such branches of domestic work as they 
are disposed to engage in : but, from want of perception, are incapa- 
ble of observing the advantages to be derived from any improvement 
of the method they have first been tausht, and from their slothful 
habits, are rendered so averse to the trouble of learning farther, that 
time and experience adds (add) nothing to their, skill. Having once ^ 
attained the power of going throueh a certain routine mechaniqally, 
they continue to go through it with as little fatigue of attentipn as 
possible ; and as in every department of household economy, thorough 
deanliness requires that perception which depends upon attention, in 
every department in which they engage, they will, in that material 
pomt, be found deficient.' pp. 68. 70^ 

The truth of this description, innumerable harassed and dis- 
orderly fiuttiBes will attest; but of those who soSet from the 
consequence, bow few give themselves any trouble to remove 
the cause, though, by looking attentively at this, and its op- 
poote character, tiiat cause is easUy ascertained, and, by % 
jodidous superinteudanee of the education of the poor, might 
90 often be counteracted. It seems sufficiently clear that| 
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* The attention requisite for preBenring cleanness, and neatness, and 
order, awakens the perceptions, and gives them perpetual exercise. 
The consequence is, that the daughter of the cleanly peasant, hair- * 
ing been taught from infancy to ofoser^^e every slight alteration prodhiced 
in the appearanee of the objects around her, by any casual spot or stafiti,' 
and havii^ been compelled to attend to the proper place and sttuatfoai 
of every article that pertains to the homely dwelling! acquires habitat 
of observation and activity, which remain with her through everjr - 
period of life. Destined as she is to labour for &ubsi^tqi|<^ those 
habits are to her of, obvious advantage. By the cultivated estate of 
her perceptions, she is enabled quickly to learn, and accurately to 
perform, every species of domestic work, as far as the performance 
of it requires only the use of her hands and eyes ; and though, in 
many branches of housebold economy, there is so much minute 
detail, and the objects of attention are so numerous, as to seem, at 
first view, extremely intricate, we find from experience, that where 
the pierceptioQS. pre quick and accurate^ none of those various 
branches escape attention/ pp. 67» 68. • 

The subject of edticating; the. lower chases, has, -within the 
kst few years, been so much k^itated, and the improvements 
which the indefatigable benevolence of au individual, (or of in- 
iUviduals,) has recently introduced, are so generai^ that it is 
lesa needful to enter largely into it, than it woidd lately have 
beea.. Nevertheless, we cannot hut recommend tbe following 
observBlioiiB to those wl>om tbey most essentially ooncern : 

« There are still many schools in wKich, by the method of teach- 
ing, the perceptions are never exercised, but in the shape and sound 
of letters, and combination of letters. Let the scholars in such 
sctiools be examined on their conC6ptioh of tHe meaning of what 
they read, and it will be found, (as far as my experience extends, it' 
has been invdriably found,) that the conception is accurate in exact 
proportion to the degree in which the power of perception had l)(eeti 
exercised in infancy, by attentioh to surrounding objects,* p. 73.— 
^ * Why not tlien engajge the teacher to try other methods besides thft 
^ stated lesson, to awaken the perceptions of the stupid? This, I con- 
ceive would, to a certainty, be effected by methods so simple, that^ 
they are, for that very reason, held in contempt. But if, ih tracing; 
tjie cause of stupidity in children of a certain cl^s, it is found t(y 
CM'igiriate in circumstances which have prevented attention to the 
objects of perception, it is only by producing attentioh to those 'c/b- 
jects that the defect can be remedied^ In this respect infinitel}^ Ynora 
will b& done, by teaching a child to notice every object withia ^e 
reach of vision, and to mark everv minute change that takes place ia 
t^.forjoa, colour, or situation of toe things around him, than by fixing^ 
his attention to the mere form of letters.' — ^pp. 76, 77. 

Tb tiie^ obsysrvatkms a MndiM^ tm^ is Bubjc^ed : 

' In appreciating the sij^rior advances to be derived from* this 
er that mode of teaching, the degree m whicb it is calculated to 
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awaken and exercise the perceptions is too seldom takbn into the 
account. Between two plans that are in other respects emial, the 
preference seems to me to be undoubtedly due to tmit, which, y^\Ae 
It keeps the attention m a state of perpetual requisition, gives it 
that dtrectiim most favourable for the development of the infitfit 
fiiaiitiea.'— p. 76. 

It is probable, that the persons who visit the large pubBo 
schools lor tiie instruction of the poor, which are at present 
establishing in every part of the country, may not, at firstt, 
perceive the beneficial tendency of that system of perpetual 
exercise which they exhibit. A cursory glance may discover 
something too much resembting play, and waste of time. Evo- 
lutions are continually performed, which seem to have little coii- 
nexion with readi^ig, writing, and arithmetic. But the intelfi- 
gent observer will not fail to perceive the ultimate advaiitag'e 
of these exercises, in the constant play of attention which is 
hereby preserved. No one can nod over his lesson, or, for 
more than a fcAv minutes, suffer his mind to settle upon other 
objects than tliose Employed in instructing him ; and, from 
liabits of attention thus early formed, a degree of mental vigi- 
lance will be produced, from whieli, combined as it is with a 
proportionate regard to good order and good morals, the hap- 
piest results may be anticipated. National education thus con- 
ducted, must issue, unless there be a forcible disunion of cause 
and eflfect, in visible national improvement. By thus ^xcitin^ 
and preserving attention, we have ourselves witnessed, in the 
chfldren of a Sunday school, a degree of mental vfgoiir pro*^ 
duced, so great as almost to raise a suspicion of their being a 
different species from others of the same vicinity, whose educa- 
tion had been conducted upon a less intelligent plan. 

From the effects of attention upon the lower orders, pcffticu- 
larly upon the large and important class consisting of female • 
servants. Miss Hamilton makes an easy transition to the copse- 
quence of neglecting it, or of improving and properly directing 
it, in those females who are placed at the head of domestic ar- 
rangement It has, we confess, been, in some degree, the 
fashion to regard the cultivation of intellect, and a due atten- 
tion to employments stricfly feminine, as being incompatible 
with each other ; and, not only the intemperate, avowed opi- 
nions of some, who, at a time when the rights of man wei;e djii^- 
nnderstood and caricatured, fell into mistakes equally pernl- 
eiotts, and more absurd, with regard to the rights of women ; 
—but even the conduct of others (a few only we should hope) 
who, in the ardour of literary pursuits, have appeared to for-5 
get, that the. first character any woman has to sustain, is that 
which pertains to her a» a woman, may hdve giv<m ground for 
the inference, and afforded a sfaiew of reason to the dogmas pf 
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^orance. But that mental cultivation in tbe female sex ja 
not necessarily inimical to what may be deemed, in some r«- 
spectSy inferior duties, — nay, that it tends, unless it be con- 
fined and partial, directly to the more consistent and respect- 
able discharge of them, we think. Miss Hamikon has ably 
shewn in her writings ; for we have not been so privSeged as 
to enjoy an opportunity of contemplating this amiable and in- 
telligent female, in any but her public character. From the 
expression of good sense and genuine principle which per- 
vades her writings, we should expect a fair transcript of these 
excellencies in her life ; for she is the last female author to 
whose conduct we should expect to trace the scandal of the 
blue stocking. Unless we greatly mistake, she is no Brid* 
getina. 

But we feel inclined to explain and to qualify, before we pro- 
ceed, an epithet which has just escaped us. It is that of infe^ 
rior duties, for we doubt whether, in such a connexion, it ought 
to be employed. Itapnears, indeed, that to the term duty, &e 
quaBfications, great ana small, can never, with strict propriety^ 
be applied. The due occupation of the passing hour, is the 
unilbrm demand which^the Giver of that hour makes upon the 
receiver of it, and, in his sight, the nature of tliat occupatioii 
neither elevates nor degrades the servant to whom it is given. 
To all within the sound of his word, the Injunction is addressed^ 
*^ Be ye holy ; for I am holy !" but to none, not to the most in- 
telligent of his creatures, does he say. Be ye great ; /or I am 
great. In the scale of intellect, we take the place assigned to 
lis by presiding wisdom, and are only enjoined to improve the 
few or the many talents, without repining and without sloth. 
In the scale of morality, we are, if the expression may be al- 
lowed, to find our own place, and never to rest satisfied with an 
inferior station. The female, therefore, who feels herself con- 
fined, by the appointments of Providence, to a oarrow men- 
tal range, and who is permitted to expatiate in those hum- 
ble regions only, which comprise, perhaps, little more than the 
nursery and the kitchen, has no need to feel ashamed of the 
rank she holds, or to repine at the limits by which her walk in ^ 
life is circumscribed. She is an agent in the hand of* 
God, and should be estimated, not according to the place she 
occupies, but the skill and industry with which her particular 

Eart is performed. In the sight of God, the moral appears tp 
a far more valuable than the intellectual principle. It is that 
mode of approach by which finite bemgs are encouraged to 
advance towards infinite perfection. The great fallen spirit 

Eossesses a superiority of intellect, which once classed him 
igh among the angelic host ; but crushed and grovelling as it 
lies under moral abasement, he is become the most degraded 
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nf intelligent beings. Amazing intellect cannot elevate a 
Satan ; and, though gifted only with the humblest portion of 
mind, a Christian is not degraded. He rises, in the dignity of 
the moral principle, into esteem and consideration even with 
tlie Most Hlgli. ^* To this man will I look, even to him that is 
poor, and of a contrite spirit, and that trembleth at my word/* 

It appears, therefore, to be a false view of things, — a view 
taken, not in the light of scripture, but by the flashing of hu- 
man pride, that regards the performance of any duty as de- 
grading, or even as inferior. Ascertain only that it is duty, 
and it is thatf the right discliarge of whicli, God will honour. 
The Christian female, who can reflect upon a laborious life of 
domestic duty^ looks back upon a scene of true virtue ; and if^ 
in order to perform the whole of her allotted task, she was 
obliged to repress a taste for pursuits more intellectual, the 
character of magnanimity is inscribed upon her conduct, however 
retired, or, in human estimation, insignificant, may have been 
the didy exiercista to which she was appointed. This, how- 
ever, cannot be said of her, who, placed by Pkt)vidence above 
the necesiity of domestic drudgery, voluntarily confines herself 
to its then humble offices. We respect the woman who, in 
obedience to the dictate of Providence, continues, day after 
day, through a length of years, a sempstress, or even a cook : 
but we should little esteem her who, when at liberty to employ 
inferior hands, would prefer thus to occupy her own. For a 
female who has servants at command, not to be satisfied witli 
due snperintendance, but to spend her life in occupations to 
which they are equally competent, discovers, we thuik, a bad 
taste, and a false judgement, and though, perhaps, more 
clever than even her cleverest servant, she deprives herself of 
esteem, by sedrini^ it among what are indeed to her, inferior 
employments. Where intellect is allowed, by providential fa- 
vour, to improve and expatiate, it were criminal to confine it. 
A life devoted to merely household avocations, would be, in this 
case, degrading; and from being cumbered with unnecessary 
serving, this misimprover of time and talent, must take iier 
place at last as an ** unprofitable servant.** She has done, indeed, 
precisely the same that has been done by her humble neigh- 
bour, who receives the plaudit of *^ good and faithful ;*' but to 
the one, it was duty, — to the other, it was not duty. Endowed 
with higher talents, placed in a larger sphere, and within reach 
of extensive means fk mental cultivation, she treated them with 
wilfiil neglect. She chose to busy her fingers and stifle her 
mind ; and the choice degrades her. But to return. 

The prineiple, it must be observed, which Miss Hamilton is 
illustrating in this part of her work, is, that the cultivation of 
attentioH is indispensable to the clearness of perception, what* 
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ever the object of that (>ercq>tioa may be ; and that the miaa 
becomes irreffular or correct fax its proportions, according as 
this fiicutty has been partially or generally exercised. Tliis 
idea is successfuIlY exemplified in the different but confined 
perceptions of the landscape painter, the mineralogist, and the 
botanist, upon precisely the same spot, each surrounded by ob- 
jects which attract the undivided regard of tlie others, althouffh^ 
by him, entirely unperceived. But these instances have ususjiy 
brought no disgrace upon the dominant stu^y. [ It is only 
\Then the same effect is, observed under certain circum3tances 
in the female character, that it raises popular outcry. Un- 
doubtedly, the natural consequence of, partial oultivatioa is, ia 
this in^ance, peculiarly lamentable, and, in extreme cases^ 
offensive : but it is the design of our autlior, in. this place, i(^ 
provfe that conclusions hastily drawn from it, fatal to. tlie im- 
{^rovement of female intellect, are falsely drawu.^ 

* Among the vam, ima^m, and tmcidtivatdd cf my own sex; 
aUentionis ehiefiy directed to dress. The perceptioDB with regard 
to every change of ft^hiosy and every mimte particttlarmtfaefonb^ 
colour, and arxMtgement of personal omameDttanddeoov^tippSt'willv 
in such persons, be found astonishinjjly aQVte* Neither, bead nor 
bugle will escape their notice. Biit let us not imif^ine that, if the atr 
tentiob has been thus engrossed, the perceptions wUli regard to other 
obji^cts w3l be found equally lively. No. The same person whose 
perceptions, with regard to every article of dress, are xn the utmost 
perfection, may possibly be so void of perception, with regard to 
other objects, as to pass many of the most sttiking, both in the works 
df nature and cff art, without perceiving their existence;- Nay, so de- 
ficiesA may she be in point of observation, even with re^rd to objects 
that ace otminually beibre her eyes, as to be imcontcious of the ex* 
istence of those articles with which the oardessness of servants or 
children inay.have littered her apartments^'^-^p^SQy 8h . . 

f The same want of perception, e^fnnplified in the ^on^ whose 
attention has been occupied by dress^ may, alas 1 be sometimes ob« 
served in minds of higher oruer. l|6w. oftefi, with grieved heart* 
have we listened to comments on the efects of this deficiency, oro- 
duced in triumph as decided proof of. the pernicious, but inevitaole, 
oonseqnences cf directing the female mind to the acquirement of 
supervftr knowledge or supierior taste ! 

« ^ I^ in order to obtain superior Inowledge, or superior taste, it 
itere libsolutely neonsary «o forego attention to omnmon and fiimi- 
liar ot^eots» the argument wmviA be in^ed ooneiusive; But if, by 
directing the attention to such objects, aijiiisk pereeptbn with lo^^ai^ 
to them may, even in infancy, be. ao^uined, andr if once acquired^ 
will be constantly and habitually exercised without effivtf and even 
without consoiousaess, may we not reasonably conclude, that in all 
-such instances as those to which I have alluded, tlie deficiency com* 
plained of is the consequence, not of any application of the mmd to 
^'^--'—^ acquirement, or of the cultivation of its higher faculties, but 
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to tl«» little -paioB that have been taken ia early Ure to flwraken Ihe 
p eic < jit ioa>> Never thall we find reason to conclude that the all* 
wiM Creator; has formed the. hamui nuodon so limited a plan» as to 
reDdar it ns^eaiary to aoDihilate one faculty, in order to make room 
for the operation of another 1'— f»p« 81 — $3. 

In chapters 8, 4, an^! 5, of this Essay, Mi«« Hamilton pro-* 
ceeds to shew, by a variety of familiar fiicts, the efficacy of atten- 
tion, in proda6tn«f fitcility of conception, accuracy of judgement, 
and ^trengfCh in ilic reasoning powers ; and maintains her prin<<- 
dple, if not with the vivacity, and in the day-Hglit of genins, 
yet with thsit jo^tness of observation and inference, which in- 
stmels and convinces. This, as well as every othet* paK of her 
work, will be rfead witli care by tliosb, tqion whom the early 
excitement tfod direction of attention devolves. Matty, as they 
pemse the^e fiensible pages, will fed that, firom ignorance of the 
sciettce of mhid,* they have but partially disclmtged ^arenftil 
doties, at what 'expeuce, or «ven with what solicitude soever 
^leir children may have been reared : and many, we trust, wh^ 
are but now beginning the arduous process, wiH be led to con^ 
sider the reid objeets of education, and the rational means to 
he employed in order to accotnplish it, before early mistake o^ 
nevligenoe, shall render an alteration of system of no avail. 

llot mueh less important, when applied to practical uses, wiH 
be deemeid the thirdf essays which traces * the eflfects resulting 
from a )>eculiaT direction of the attention on the power of thi 
imtgiRtition, and ki producing the emotions of taste.' 

* Imagination,* says our author, * is not a simple faculty, but a 
complex power, in which all the faculties of the mind occasionally' 
operate. The operation of these faculties upon the power of imagi- 
nation, bears an exact proportion to the degree in which the objects 
of these facultidi have been objects of attention ; or^ in other 
words, to the degree in which these several Acuities have been pre- 
vfotely cultivated. There can be no doubt, that the imaginstion of 
the person in whdto they have all been cultivated will be rich and 
vigorous.'— f p. 157, 158, 

* In the tttnd of the person idiose primary facohies have been bo 
farther ciiltiv8ited« than as impelled by necessity, or excited by some 
sel£sh impulse, the imagination may be equally active as in miadp 
of a superior order : but, when the attention has never been di- 
fected towards «iA^>eet8 of an intelleetiial nature, we may easily con* 
eehre htfw tittle itH iltmost activity dm prodace.' pjK 1^, 160. 

* But in ihindli deMihite of ci^ta^on, the comoma^ons of imagi^ 
aaetiim we frecfoendy worse than usdciss ; they are posiiivehf pemi* 
tkms. Itiev d^MBse the mind, by rendering it fiimSiar with low ai«A 
g r o rrf ! hi# objects, aifid even wh»e the conduct remains without i^ 
proach, 4BfMt9t the cjharaeter by pMutiUg ^e purity of tihe beartd^^ 

jp. 17S, m. 
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Few persons, perhaps^ are suflicieqtly watchful to restrict 
the imagtnatioDs of their children from a certain kmd of useiess, 
agreeable roving, and to call in the truant faculty before its ex^ 
eitrsions defy control. £ven when the channel in which their 
reveries delight to flow, is unpolluted, the effect of these ro- 
inantic wauderiaga is jiemioious to a degree little suspected by 
many who sit by and observe, occasionally, the look or abstrao- 
tiou, or attend, with misiudging interest, to narrations of what 
the little vagrant has beheld during the wild, excursive range. 
The mind, if the indulgence is frequent, is fatigued by these 
pleasing exercises, and enervated to a state of alarming imbeci* 
lity: external objects lose all hold of the perceptions; active 
duties are forgotten, or neglected from sore distaste ; and the 
whole being occupies an ideal world, indebted to the present for 
little more than the simple elements of which< it is composed. 
When habits of this kind have been confirmed by time, the diffi- 
ficulty of awakening the mind to passing things, andofexdt* 
jng it either to real diligence in acquiring knowledge, or to 
regular energy in employing it, is great indeed : nor is it pro- 
jbable that tlie habit will be eifectually broken, till some impres- 
sive call in the dispensations of Providence arrest the attention, 
and constrain it to meet tlie realities of life ; and even then, the 
waste of mind which it has occasioned, can never be repaired ! 

In proceeding, throughout the remainder of this essay, to 
consider the emotions of taste, our author subscribes, without 
reserve, (though, of course, with the saving clause that the 
subject is not yet exhausted,) to the system already before the 
^public, in the elegant work of Mr. Alison. This circumstance, 
together with the greater importance of topics that are after- 
wards treated of much more at length, induces us to make here 
but little comment. These emotions, of which the bvestiga- 
tion has occasioned an undue warmth of dispute, are represented 
by Miss Hamilton, as springing from an harmonious exercise of 
all the faculties of the understanding, and all the sympathies of 
the heart, excited by habitual and appropriate attention to cor* 
responding object : in prodiicing them, intellect and aflfection 
are of course equally necessary, equally and conjointly opera- 
tive. 

* In order to experience the emotions of taste, both of these .must 
necessarilv be cultivated ; and there is no other way in which they 
Can be cultivated but by attention to their proper objects. 

' When it is the mental faculties only tluit have been improved by 
habitual exercise, the eye will perceive, and the ear will hear, and 
the Judgment will determine, with wcQvaucy ; but if the afiectioi¥i be, 
in tne mean time, dormant or obtoscy nothing that is seen, heard, or 
understood, wiU produce an emotion of taste. If, on the other hand, 
the affections have been cultivated by attention to tbt proper objects 
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pKieiitea to the sight, or to the memory ; but if the iDtelledtual 
ncohiei be in the same mind feeble, or onljr capable of partial and 
limited exertion, tiiere will, in this instance likewise, be an utter in- 
capability of expericnciQff the emotions of taste. Nor will these be 
enierienced by nim who has had both his heart and his understanding 
cuftiTated in the highest degree possible, unless he has habitually 
directed his attention to the discovery of such qualities in externa! 
objects, as by analogies or resemblance, are calculated to excite, 
throogh the medium of the imagination, the same affections as are 
inspiied by the proper objects of his love, pity, admiration, drc. It is 
on the discoYCiy of these ana1o|fies, that the emotions of taste de- 
pend, and only a peculiar exercise of attention that they can be dis- 
«nrefed.*-^p. 190—192. 

But we pass on to what must be deemed the centric interest 
of the work. 

The greater part of the first Tolume being occupied by this 
examination of the agency of attention in improving the facul^ 
ties, and in facilitatine the operations of mind, the remainder, 
togettier with the whole of the second, is devoted to a subject, 
wUch, if not new in itself, is placed by Miss Hamilton iu a 
point of view, in some respects, dlflferent from any in which it 
has bitherto.beeo contemplated. The fourth essay commences 
with ' observations on the necessity of taking all the princi- 
ples of the mind into consideration, in studying them with a view 
to self-improvement ;' the active equally with the iDtellectual, 
and the inteUeetual equally with the active. From tliese preli- 
minary remarks, our author proceeds to deiine and illustrate 
one subtle principle, which appears to her to be the most opera- 
tive and prevailing of any by which the character is influenced ; 
one, in sunservience to which, every dther principle and passion 
developes itself. It is thus introduced to the notice of her 
readers. 

* Being wholly ignorant of anv term by which it might with pro- 
prie^ be dea^ated, I take the liberty of describing it from itsope* 
rations, as a propetMttf to mqgnify the idea of self; thus distinguishing 
it from selfiahness, and self-love, with one or the other of which it has 
been usually,, though, as I conceive, improperly confounded. 

' In order to give a dear view of the notions I have formed of the 
appropriate meaning of those several terms, it is necessary to state, 
that I consider selflvoe as implying simply the desire of happiness ; a 
desire which we may observe to be regulated and controlled by the 
hitdeetual powers, and, consequently, as to the nature of ita operas 
CioDs, dependant on the direction given to the power of attention. la 
the HMb 01 those whose attention has been exdusivelv occupied bv 
or trifibfl^.or uapwddiy etyectSf the desire of happiness will 
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\mfd to gratifications of the same descriptii^ ; wbere ttobl«r qbifscstf 
hffve eneaeed the attention^ the same principle of seH'-love wiUi t^ 
the mind thus enlightened, prove a powerful iocentiire lo the ;stefM^ 
Requisition of )ifiowledge» and the pxMc^ceqf yjrtae. 

* Selfishness, on the other hand» I oonsider as an ii\Qrdjj|ate dwKP 
of self-gratification, not dependant ou the operation of the ipte}]^q- 
tual faculties for the character it assumes, but origin^Oin^ ip asj90ci£^« 
tlons that connect the idea of happiness with appropriating the cth* 
jects that appear desirable to the heart, and thus obtaining cfyoym^i^ta 
in which none can participate, and in which none can sympatl^e* 
But, according to this definition, selfishness appears in some measure 
dependant on attention : the association above described l^eing qvv 
dently formed by habitual attention to our ownfeeling? m^ sensations^ 
and habitual inattention to the feelings and sensatipn^ of otb^ra. I9 
this it is radically different from the propensity to enlarge the idea 
of self, which depends not on any oeculiar direction of atteptiqn for 
its development^ and this is the characteristic by which I consider 
it to be manifestly distmguished from isdl die detires and affections of 
the human mind.' — pp. 272 — 274. 

* Whatever be the tendency of the disposition^ whatever be the 
frame of temper, it renders the passion that predominates subser- 
vient to its gratitication, and — ' — * In whatever direction the propen- 
sity to expand the idea ot self operates, whatever opposes or thwarts 
its operation, whatever tends to repress or diminish that notion of 
self, which Uie principle in question prompts us to endeavour to 
enlarge, tends immediately to produce in us one or other of Ae 
malevolent affections.' — * indeed, so intimately are they oonneeled 
with this propensity, that 1 believe they might, without impropriety 
be termed its offsprmg.' pp. 275— 278. 

The principle tlius defined to be a propensity to magnify the 
idea of self, appears to be sufficiently distin^shable from othem 
-with which it has usually been confound^, to merit a neater 
name ; but we shall not prefer any claim to the honour of con- 
ferring it. The ^difficulty, both of defining and of explaining it, 
was evidently £elt by jViiss Hamilton ; and even if ideas were 
distinctly formed in her own mind, she has not always 
been happy in her endeavours to elicit tiiem. Laboor and dif- 
fuseness oharacterize this part of her work. The importance of 
the subject induced her to make every possible efibrt to explaia 
it to her readers ; and not only does the style appear fatigued 
by the exercise, but the illustrations are so numerous, that to 
minds less deeply interested, they will, at times, seem super- 
fluous. In some of them, the ideas which she thus labours to 
' distinguish, appear too nearly confounded to the reader^s eye. 
In the second chapter of this essay, a variety of fiuaodliar ex- 
amples is adduced, of the prevalence of this amusing srofeii^ 
ftty : amusing to bim, at least, who coBttemptetes the wWwesaeo 
^ iumian nature without mouitning its biimilkitioit^ tKithoitt. se^ 
«ariing tQ S9^e-fmik»mcab%^uf(m^hiB:Qmi\r^ki^^ 
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with only the sarcastic glance of ridieule, ' from di9gti!ii«educ' 
ing pleasure.* Many of them, among Y^hich are tixe foDo^ingji 
are well adapted to confirm tier idea. 

< Hence the disposition so obsenrable ia the vain, of making th^m* 
i^es the heroes of their own Jtdries. It is not snfficieat simply to 
itste a facty or to relate an event with all its circumslaniceB : for mA 
every fitct, and eveiy event they mention, it is to them necessary to 
be some way or other identified- Rather than lose an pppc^uoity dT 
thus extending the idea of self^ a vain man will claim affinity witl^ 
persons who have derived notoriety from infamy ; and acknowledge 
tiis having been privy to transactions which reflected disgrace on all 
concerned.' pp. 281 > 282. 

' A lady of &shion — though so helpless as to be incapable of put* 
tiag on her clothes without assistance, instead of bein^ humbled by 
the consciousness of her own weakness, attaches the idea of m^cq 
the strength and abilities of those she hires to attend her, and tho 
more she can multiply these attendants, the more does the idea oistlS 
expand. Her personal weakness, so lar from begetting sentim^ita of 
humility, is her boast, for she is^stirong in the stren^i of others, mi 
whatever strength she can afford to purchase, constitutes in her mjfxi 
a part of the complex idea of self, and by every contrivance of luxurjf 
is this idea enlarged.' p. 291. 

. In these instances, the propensity to magnify the idea of self^ 
and to attach it, with all its interesting importance, to every tiling 
to which it bears any relation, is sufficiently obvious ; but in 
those which follow, the theory appears to ^ tp be a little carica** 

tured. 

* It is impossible to increase, in any considerable degree, tho 
weight or size of the corporeal frame : out many are the contriv-^ 
ances deviled by the setesh principle to increase the idea of its 
weight and dimensions. It is this which raises the lohj cieling to 
three times the height of the human figure, and enlarges the npacioua 

2artments so much beyond all proportion to the number ana size of 
s inhabiUnts. The idea of increased wei^t keeps pace with that 
of inoreased dimensiooa. One horse cannot be supposed capable of 
drawing so immense a load. It requires the strength of a pair, or of 
four, or of six, according as the rartuiie or rank of the individual, 
vhich is to be displayed by this indicatioii of an increase of person, 
raoden it convement.' pp. 291, 293^ 

In these examples, our author appears to mistake} not tlie^ 
principle, but the object upon which it expands ; siqoe when 
reduced to their simplest elements, the feelings here described, 
could not, we think, be resolved into an endeavour to. au^ent^ 
even in idea, the actual bulk. The vain man feels to Uve tOs 
the utmost dimensions of his spacious mansion, and extends the 
idea of his magnifloeace throughout the train of animals that 
pnoedeBbiaoairiage; it is not, however, the idea of personal 
Wk, kniof funeral consequence which he aims thereby to mag- 
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nify. To him tliey are valuable, because they are Jus room, his 
equipage, and all indicative of his fortune, and tq the magifi* 
tude of these he expands the idea of self; and it is not that he 
would be thought large enoc^ to fill his saloon, or sufficientfjr 
ponderoas to tiie his horses, but rich enough to maintain them. 
The consequence thus imparted, is orderly and reciprocal : he 
values these superfluities because they belong to Aim, and then 
estimates his own importance, in proportion to the extent of 
them : he diffuses the idea of self to the very vei^e of his pos- 
sessions ; 

* Feels at each thread, and lives along the line.' 

Having, in the third chapter, still farther exemplified the pro- 
pensity under consideration, our author devotes the fourth to ex- 
posing, the malignant tendency of it ; and the whole forms a 
mournful commentary upon facts which we are daily observing, 
both in our own conduct, and in that of others. In order ta 
counteract the opinion that sudi a propensity is ridiculous 
rather titan dangerous, and that, in many of its exercises, it is at 
feast ihotfensive, she observes, 

* ThaX whatever be the nature of the objects which, in order to 
enlarge the idea of self, we connect with that idea, we feel every 
attempt to break this connexion as an injury ; and a certain feeling of 
resentment consequently rites in our hearts. This feeling will be 
more or less malignant, accompanied by a greater or lesser {/ess) 
degree of hatred and revenge, according to the degree in which it is 
counteracted or controll^ by acquired seotiments and princi- 
ples/ p. 353. 

The following passages are so just and so affecting in the 
view ihey give of the human heart, under the influence of Uie 
Selfish principle, that we cannot forbear transcribiug theui. 

* When the selfish principle operates through the medium of 
vanity, it is almost impossible that the Apostle's injunction to ** love 
the things that are excellent,'' can be followed : for under the mflu- 
ence of that principle, no exeilence of any kind is the object of love 
or admiration, with which the idea of self cannot in some way be 
connected« Hence the vain man is naturally more inclhied to hate 
than to love persons whose approved excellence obtains the meed of 
praise. It is only where the selfish principle has been entirely sub* 
dued, that the heart ia willing to do justice to every species of merit ; 
for till then, the sense of inferiority, which comes from the contem- 
plation of qualities and attainments superior to our own, is inevitably 
painfuL' pp. SS7, 3:^8. 

* Those who are eminent for piety, for chari^, for zeal in the cause 
of virtue, are consequently all exposed to deti action; and as it is 
iroposdible m some instances, to detract from the merit of their 
actions, their actions are by Uic detractor kept out of sight, whik 
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.be heo^s his. endeavours to bring forward to your view the. personal 
defects or accidental circumstances, to which he hones you will at- 
tach ideas of contempt. Why should the idea or excellence be 
painful to him, but because he cannot contemplate the impression it 
makes on you, and compare it.with that made oy his own character, 
without feeling the idea of self repressed and diminished! Hence 
}m anxiety to lessen your opmion of the merit you admire and 
approve* pp. 341, 342. 

How completely does parental indulgende defeat its own 
design, when, by unreasonable gratification, and by sub- 
mission to the self-will so early discoverable in the in&nt . mind, 
the selfish principle is sufiered to gain ascendancy uncontrolled ; 
and thus to foster those malevolent passions which form equally 
the sin and the puni^ment of the heart in which they reside, 
not to advert to the too probable issue, in bringing the gray 
heirs of such a parent wit!i sorrow to the grave ! 

In farther illustrating the operation of this principle^ our 
author observes, that, 

< Those moralists have been mistaken who, in their zeal for piety 
and virtue, have thought it proper to prescribe rules with regard to 
things that are in their nature indifferent ; and |o l^y down the right 
and wrong with regard to actions that are in themselves neither i^^ht 
nor wrong, but derive their character solely from the dispositions 
with whi^ they are performed. Bv thus descending to particulars, 
writers who have obtained popularity, afiPord materiids on which the 
selfi^ propensity seldom fails to operate. Among the many ex- 
amples that might be given of this, i shall select one which has oc- 
casioned much unnecessary dispute : it is with regard to the unlaw- 
fulness of ever^r species of public amusement. There certainly is 
no harm in refrainmg from them. But if, in abstaining from amuse- 
ments that are in their nature innocent, we identify ourselves with 
the sect or party that has proscribed them, we may assure ourselves 
that the enlargement of the idea of self which we by this meaAs 
secure, is fraught with temptations more fiital than any which either 
pbiy or opera would have presented* Thus our abstinence from all 
the places and amusements to which others in similar circumstances 
resort, serves as a mark of distinction, and is considered as reflecting 
honour on our superior wisdom, or as entitling us to share in all the 
lame, and honour, and glory, df any distinguished party, we soon 
betray the dispositions that result from magnifying the idea of self, 
by the severity with which we censure such of our neighbours as 
condescend to be amused in a manner which we affect to condemn.' 
— -^ Can it be questioned whether such indulgence of the selfish 
principle does not produce effects that are more at variance with 
the spirit of the Gospel, than any which could he produced by a 
temperate use of any of those means of recreation which are cal- 
culated to enliven the spirits and invigorate the fancy ? To beings 
so prone to err, as all must be who are heirs to human infirmity, 
tfiere appears to be no safe course but in governing our conduct by 
Vol. II. NS. D 
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'fixed and general principles; it being impassible with these so far to 
identify ourselveSy as to iJbrd that enlargement of the idea of self, 
which, as we hava seen, maybe obtained by a conformity to any 
particular precept. 

* Thus, if we adopt it as a principle, that all amusements are un- 
lawful which produce upon our minos effects of pernicious tendency, 
and unfit us for die due performance of our relij^ous and social 
duties, we must* of consequence, conclude, that it is according to 
the degree in #hich they are productive of these fiital efiects, that 
amusements are innocent or simple.' pp. 864^ S67. 

' With the general remarks contained in the above quotation, 
we cannot do otherwise than coincide; but, to the particular 
application of them as here made, we should accede with 
greater caution. No one would deny, and every Christian 
observer must lament, the individual and party pride with 
which human nature, in its present depraved Conoition, cor- 
rupts even its devotional exercises, ana debases what would 
otherwise be acts of self-denying virtue. The Pharisaic cha- 
racter has never yet become extinct. The mind too naturally 
fixes, and piaues itself, upon little things, preferring '^the mint 
and anise*' ot the law, to the ** weightier matters" of it; and, by 
this means, &lls into a sin more abhorrent in the sight of Deity, 
than that which it oppose with disproportionate zeal. Thus 
far, nothing can, be more correct, and but few thmgs more 
lamentable : yet if, in the bosom of every virtue, it is possible, 
nay exceedingly easy, to foster some flagrant vice, it affords 
no argument against virtue, but rather an incentive to greater 
vigilance in preserving it pore. It may be perfectly right to 
abstain from the amusements of the theatre ; but, at the same 
time, it is certainly wrong to value either ourselves, or others, 
whose opinions accord with oiur own, upon the abstinence, as if 
ft formed flie only distinction between the Christian and the 
anti-christian world, and cancelled all demands upon humble 
or charitable feeling : and fturthe^, were we to speak without 
reserve, we should sav, even at the hazard of appearing to 
magnify flie idea of self, by asserting opinions which have long 
been our own, that it not only may be, but u right for every 
one who would preserve, either the reality or the appearance of 
connstent Christianity, thus to abstain. The principle which 
Miss Hamilton reeommends to supersede particular rules, 
though unexceptionable so &r as it extends, is not, in onr view 
of the subject, sufficiently comprehensive to include the exigence 
to which she. applies it; for die conscientious Christian is not 
enjoined to abstain from evil only, but from all appearance of 
evil ; he is not taught to oonnder the eflfect of certain indul* 
gences upon his own mind only, but upon the minds of those 
who from natural dliposition are more exposed, or are iaas for- 
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tified by priDei}de, tbtm biiQ$0l£i It w^y be possible fcr him to 
snr^ey tbe dissipated soene with the eye of a philosopher^ of & 
pbilsnthxopisty perhaps, with that of a Christian ; but to what 
a large majority, saactioiied in some decree by his example, 
win it be quite impossible to escape its pollution ! . L^l; no man, 
therefore, who is susceptible of the emotions of Christian bene* 
voience, look, thus exclusively, ^^ on his own things, but also 
on the things of others/^ Our author proceeds, 

* The person who, from peculiar temperament or peculiar asso* 
ciatioos, is unfortunately isaole to have nis spirits excited, and his 
imagination inflamed, by the spectacle of a crowded assembly, is, by 
this principle, bound to abstain from this species of amusement. 
He, on the other hand, whose mind is of that complexion as to ex- 
perience from the sight of human happiness a glow of benevolence 
and pious gratitude ; ne, who, in witnessing the innocent gaiety of 
yotttn. the sober cheerfulness of more advanced life, and the happy 
remains of vivacity, irradiating like a winter sun the dim eye of age, 
feels his heart expand uritli tender sympathy and social a&ction, is 
evidently, in the enjoyment of such a scene* so far from trans- 
gressing the rule prescribed, that he strictly complies with it In 
either of these instances, the adherence to principle is conspicuous, 
and is eoually meritorious in each, though it necessarily produces 
opposite lines of conduct ; and were it not for the operation of the 
seMsh principle, each would acknowledge that the other did well and 
wisely, and acted with strict conformity with his duty.' pp. S68, S69 

There is something plausible, and much that is picturesque, ijn 
this representation ; but we greatly suspect tliat it is not justi- 
fied by notorious fact. Undoubtedly, tljere is soraetliing sub- 
lime ud afl^ting to a benevolent mind, in the contemplation 
of a happy multitude ; and if the inspiring sentiment is a noble 
one; u loyalty — the greeting of a beloved sovereign ; or pa- 
triotism — Uie eelebrdtion of some achievement which secured 
the liberties of a nation ; oi; affection — the thronging of friends 
and associates, of wives and mothers, to welcome the landing 
of troops from foreign service; nay, should it be nothing more 
than tbe familiar joy of harvest-home; the contemplation of it is 
among the most refined pleasures of the heart ; and while the 
feehng of benevolence expands almost witLout a limit, and the 
bosom aches with inexpressible emotion, the mind rises in spon- 
taneous adoration towards the gr^eat Parent of tins happy fa- 
mily, the Author of these delightful feelings. But it is not to 
such spectacles as these that Miss Hamilton refers. She directs 
us to the baU-room and to the theatre, in order to witness * the 
innocent gaiety of youth, the sober cheerfulness of more ad^ 
vanced life, and the happy remains of vivacity, irradiating like 
a winter sun, the dim eye of age :' and could we there behold 
thenv we mighl be tempted to acqompany her ; but the sight 
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^IMTMentB to mnr minds idtas so dissiiiulftr) thalt we shobld tisit 
the theatre to weep nther than to smile ; and our beneTolenoe 
could be exercised in no form but that of compasnon* * The 
innocent gaiety of youth,^ tf in a few noyitiates it might be 
found, would afilict us, for we should anticipate its eafiy ex- 
tinction. Where are flie young people, accustomed to such 
'amusements, whose gaiety long continues innocent ? the sun^ 
plicity and purity of whose min<b are not destroyed by them r 
VVe confess that to us, the sifi^t of a child introduced to the 
theatre, has ever been exceedingly painful; it is the act of 
leading a victim — a human — nay, more, — an immortal victim, to 
be sacrificed ! There is one scene, indeed, equally melancholy 
and more offensive ; it is that in which the benevolence of 
Miss Hamilton would recognise * tiie happy remains of vi- 
vacity, irradiating like a winter sun, the lUm eye of age 1*^ We 
are not to fancy what might be ;— to imagine the a^ Christian, 
whose countenance shines from long communion with his Maker^ 
and with habitual tenderness towurds mankind, enjoying, with 
uncontaminated vivacity, the amusements of the stage; but 
we are to pass from box to box through the crowded assembly, 
and see idiether such things are ! — whether the gray locks, the 
wrinkled foreheads, and tiie dim eyes, which are there beheld 
making the last faint struggle for enjoyment, hungering after 
pleasure, but pot filled, are, in reality, objects calculated to 
inspire ^ a glow of benevolence and pious gratitude,' in a re- 
flecting mind. To us, the sight of age worn out in tiie pursuit 
of happiness, and resorting, with exhausted powers, to amuse- 
ments which robbed youth of its innocence, and maturity of its 
vnsdom, — conjuring up, with the eflfort of despair, emotions 
which have long since subsided, — ^forcing smiles whidi,the next 
moment, fall into wrinkles,— or even enjoying, if possible, with 
protracted sensibility, pleasures from which decrepitude and 
death must quickly sever it; — ^tbe sight of this, is to us, beyond 
ahnost any other, affectinff, except as the feeling of compassion 
is diminished by tiiat of disgust. The interest thus displayed, 
whether we suppose it to be real or affected, is equally painful 
to a thoughtful observer. In either case, it is melandioly, — it 
IS unnatural, — ^it is appalling. We look but one step fartlier, 
and the grave closes upon this mournful scene of vanity: 
we behold the aged culprit speechless to the charge of having 
been an '* unprofitable servant !'* If this be not true in a large 
jni^ority of instances, we concede to Miss Hamilton that we 
might act ' well, and wisdy,* and * in strict conformity with 
duty,* in attending the theatre. But if it be, so far from ful- 
^lUng a duty m tiie contemplation of such an assembly, we 
could not even derive pleasure from it. We are persuaded 
that this is a light io which she has not been accustomed im 
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>iew the snlject. Her berievolrace has deo«Ted hkt peiietra« 
tion : her error is an amiable one, but still it is an error. 

Throughout the remaining six chapters of this essay, ih» 
tmdency of the master principle, — * thi^ propensity, to magnify 
the idea of self/ is examined in various rehttions, and mu^ 
practical advantage results from the inquiry. Its operation in 
producmg pride, ambition, and the spirit of party; — ^ul origi- 
nating and supporting the Pagan siqperstitions, and schools of 
philosophy ; — ^in the opposite phenomena exhibited by the Jews^ 
thdr early propension to idolatrous worship, and subsequent 
I%arisaic adherence to the external usages oi ih«r own ; — and 
in its uniform tendency to corrupt the purity of religious faith, 
by substituting for Divine truth the inventions of man, or, at 
least, by giving them a decided superiority in our regaid, thus 
supplanting Christian temper by the spirit of bigotry and of 
intolerance ; these diversified operations our author illustrates 
much at large ; and in most instances, deduces the effect, with 
sufficient clearness, from this propensity as its remote or im- 
mediate cause. It would extend the present article to a dis*. 
pn^pcnrtionate length, to follow bar closely through this long 
cham of illustrative reasoning, and we hope that most of our 
readers will be disposed to pursue it few themselves. A few 
passages only may be selected to incite them to proceed. 

It will be aclmowledged by the most 8uperfi4)ial, tiiat vanity 
may q>ring probably enough from this evil propensity; but 
pride, and the love of fame, have contrived to* assume a. front 
so imposmg, — ^to look, the one so dignified, and. the other, so 
iMToic, that some will be loth to ascribe tliem to the same un- 
worthy principle. There are, indeed, few among the vices 
which have commanded so mucb respect, or have so completely 
imposed upon the penetration of the worldly wJ8e« What man- 
kind have termed glory, might well enough form the highest 
aim of Pagan heroism; but it is difficult to conceive that the 
love of it, should not have appeared to a thoughtful mind, even 
in those twilight i^es, to be a selfish, and, therefore, an un- 
worthy affeetion* But that it should have descended throu^ 
the ages of intellectual refinement, into those of Chiistian^ 
knowledge, and be allowed to stand as a g^erous, a noUe 
principle, in the broad light of the Gtospel, is credible only 
because it is undemable, and could not have been, foreboded by 
flie Christian theorist of primitive times. Of these subjects 
Miss HamQton is led naturally, in the course of her investiga- 
tion, to take a more rational and more ChristiiAized view. In 
tracap^ pride and the love of fiuncj ultimately, but fairly, to an 
evil pnnciple, she ascertains their real character, and^degradea 
tiiem to a station, which, however appropriate, they have hi'^ 
tberto dikUdned to ocedpy, Sba observes hat, 
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" < Throusfa wluitever cbannel we seek for fiune/wbedier by tism 
exertion of our inlellectual faculties^ the cultivation of . our natural 
endowments, or by seeking opportunities to exhibit pn>o(8 of 
strenffthy valour, skill, or policj, in so far as we are actuated by 
the desire of fame, we are actuated by tlie propensity to enlarj^e 
and extend the idea of self. Nor is toe nature of the propensity 
altered by the Complexion of the action : for if the action be truly 
laudable and truly virtuous, and prove m its consequences beneficisl 
to mankind, and if these considerations had any weight in impelling 
us to the undertaking, it foUows, that the desire of fame wife not 
the only motive, nor perhaps the predominant one. By mingHng 
with others of a purer nature, iut own nature is not altared, thov^n 
its peniicious tendency must doubtless be thereby counteracted .and 
diminished. It is from believing that the love of fame is the passion 
of great minds only, that it excites so much sympathy and admira* 
tion ; but where it both originates in, and is governed oy, the selfish 
principle, it appears not to have any greater right to esteem or 
approbation, than vanity, or avarice; or any other modification of 
the same principle/ pp. 328. 330. 

- The remarks on jpride, tiiough just and excellent, are too 
nmcb diffused to afford a concise extract. The principles of 
lurbitrary government ure deduced, viith little difficulty, from 
this common source, this magDi%ing projieiisity ; and its in- 
Variable tendency to self-destruotion, is ably exposed. 

* It is the will of the tyrant, that t^e nation he governs should 
maintain a superiority over rival nations ; that it should be enriched 
by commerce and manufactures i be rendered plentiftil by agri*cul> 
ture, and*(fistin|fiiished by the productions of genms in literature and 
the arts. But m order to magnify tiie idea of self, it is necessary 
that all this should be effected by his own individual mind. He 
therefore, ^ves laws to commerce.; prescribes rules to the maton- 
fiicturer ; vsucs edicts to the a^iculturist; and points to science and 
literature the particular path m which he chuses them to proceed* 
And though he finds by experience, that all his labours are fruitleas, 
ated all his efforts vain, ne perseveres in acting, as if it were impos- 
sible that, having made (>roperty of all the intellectual powers of his 
JBubjects, thpy should fail to operate through the medium of his 
single mind, as effectually as they Would have operated in the minds 
of millions, where the idleas of each would, by communication, have 
ten'ded to augment tlie aggregate of capacity and intell^eifce. Mean- 
while, the nation thus governed sinks into oontemnt ; and the sov^- 
' reign who has gloried in absorbing all the mass- of mind in the idea 
of self, finds, when too late, that the people he bi^ thus degraded 
are no longer capaUe of stipporting his tnrone. Thus has the end 
of all dynasties, established m despotism, been facilitated by the 
inordinate gratification of the desire to magnify the idea oi self.' 
Vol. 11. pp. 27. 29. 

But there is no part of the work which will be found more 
just in its obseryations, more useful in its tendency^ or more 
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doeely UlustratiTe of the principle in yieWi than the chapters 
which treat of party spirit, bigotry, and intolerance ; ana W6 
&el persuaded, that however free we may respectively be con- 
vinced our own party and our own spirit ate irota the charges 
here adduced, it will readily be admitted that to all 6ther parties^ 
they do, in a greater or less degree, justly, apply : nay, that wer^ 
il not for the real importance and unquestionable evidence that 
distinguish our own,^ the warmth of fiseling with which, at 
limes, we maintain its peculiar tenets, might well nigh expose 
even us to a part of the censure. 

' On entering the examination of this point,' says our author, < it 
mav be advisable, in the first place, to inquire, what are ^e nature^ 
and what the strength of those emotions that are produced in us, on 
reading or hearin| of the temporary triumphs of error and injustice, 
in instances in which we are not otherwise concerned, than as eur love 
of truth and justice leads us to take part with the oppressed ? In 
such cases, our hearts glow with indignation against tne oppressor ; 
. we ardently desire to hear of his having received the punishmont 
due to his offence ; and feel dissatisfied until truth obtains a com* 
plete ascendancy over error and fabehood. But these l^litigs'are 
unaccompanied by malice; thev never ezccted the bounds thss 
reason'warrants: the hatred proauced in us by the contemplation of 
the wicked deed, seldom transports us into wrath, or, if it do, tl^ 
wrath is but momentary. I believe it will be found ever thus, where 
no idea of self can possibly be connected either with the person who 
does the wrong, or with him who suffers. 

< The very di^rent manner in which we are agitated, when the 
conduct either of the party we espouse, or the party we oppose, is 
called in ouestion, clearly shows now complete^ we associate^ the 
idea of seffwith the party with which we are connected. In the 
ascendancy of our party, we consider ourselves to be triumphant^ 
and small as is the weight that we perhaps can-Arow into the scfde, 
we, when it preponderates, take to ourselves the glory. Every at- 
tempt to reduce the size to which we, in idea, swell,, is resented'ss 
the most outrageous ofiimce. Our wrath in such cases b not of 'the 
hioffensive nature of that which is called forth b^ Uie love of trulih 
and justice: it is b^otten by the selfish principle, and is. there- 
fore, rancorous and malignant, and cruel and revengeful.' pp. 40. 42. 

And as it is for owr party that our feelings are thus excited, 
so is H those parts of its system that are the interpolations of 
our own wisdom, in support of which we are most strenuous. 

' We are, by the same propensity, compelled to mingle with the 
truth for ivhicb we contend, somethinff or our own, something to 
which the idea of self can be correc(fy attached : and I believe it 
VI ill, upon a strict examination, be found, that it is for this extrane* 
ous matter that we most obstinately fight ; the truths to which it was 
•r^inally attached serving only ai a ^vo to our conscieiice^ for the 
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exercise of the malignant paasiona, wbich in the heat of combat, are 
produced.' pp. 43. 44. * 

These malignant pasnona, from ivhich, unhappily, religious 
eontroyersies have not been exempt, nay, which have often ap« 
peared with greater virulence in them than io other contro«^ 
▼enies, are thus disting^ahed in theur origin from the pure 
doctrines among which they spring. When weeds so rank and 
poisonous, shoot up with the iriieat, we may conclude, that 
*^ an enemy hath done this ." 

* Ag nothing seems to have afforded greater subject of triunmh to 
sceptical writcr9, than the prooft of pnde and arroffance exhibited 
In the intolerating spirit wnich has, at some period of its history, 
prevailed in almost every Christian church, it is due to the truths of 
revelation to show, that the spirit alluded to has, in every case, aod 
under all variety of circumstances, originated in a principle to which 
the Word of God is decidedly adverse ; and that it has never been 
in zeal for.establishing the authority of what has been revealed by 
the Spirit of God, but in zeal for establishing the deductions of 
liuman reason, that any of the malignant passions have been pro- 
duced.' p. 164.^ 

* As the spirit of true religion produces the benignant spirit of 
toleration, the spirit of toleration has, by re-action, a tendency to 
extend the empu*e of religioo. To the authority of the Supreme 
Being, all men are willing to submit. It is against the authoiiw of 
man that the pride of man revolts. It is by a re-action of the selfish 

Sitfciple, that all revolutions in church andf state are brought about, 
owever men may, by the selfish principle, be led to argue with 
req>ect to others, with respect to himself, every man feels liberty of 
conscience to be his birth-right. His external actions may be con- 
trolled, but his mind can never be forced into boqdage. All its 
operations are free. Placed by the Almighty beyond the power of 
human tyranny, the thoughts are never subject to violence. By no 
efforts can a man be convmced, imless his own judgment operate in . 
producing the conviction ; an operation of judgment which never 
takes place under the influence of external force.' pp. 178, 179. 

It would appear unnecessary, if principles and efforts 
but slowly expiring even in the 19th century did not 
•prove to the contrary^ to argue in favour of such truisms. 
The selfish principle, especially when armed with the sword of 
power, will no doubt struggle to the last, and die hard ; but 
the most violent and overbearing exertions of it, wh^i directed 
against opinion, are as impotent and self-destnictive as the 
wrath of a tyger in a cage of iron. Man over man, has, in this 
instance, neiUier right nor power; and hence the equal in* 
justice and absurdity of pretending to such a sway. The 
triumph of unlawful authority in silencing the external ex- 
pressions of opmiooi may be long ; the cries of conscience may 
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nscend for ages in secret to the God of retribution, and seem to 
be unheard; but to Him, ^'one day is a^'atiiousand years, — a 
thousand years, as one day ;" aiid the down&Il of usurpations 
80 unhallowed, is as inevitable, in the nature of things — ^in that 
constitution which is appointed to execute his just designs — as 
is the succession of cause and effect, in the phenomena of the 
material world. 

Having thus exemplified at large a propensity, which, from 
the extent and diversity of its operations, our author suspects 
at least of being ^ the depraved principle of human nature,* she 
proceeds, in the fifth and last essay, * to inquire whether any 
means, natural or supernatural, has been granted for diminishing 
its force, and counteracting its influence ! In the benevolent 
adections, she conceives that a suitable remedy, and, itduly ad* 
ministered, an absolute specific are to be found : and for the cul« 
tivation of these, provision both of a natural and supernatural 
kind, appears to have been made ; the former, in the domestic 
relations, which shed a sunbeam upon the heart from the 
moment in which the in&nt ey^ is sensible to a mother^s smile; 
and the latter, in the sublime objects, the boundless perfection, 
which revelation afibrdsto the eye of themind. 

But here, as in cultivating the intellectual fitculties, attention 
is indispensable ; and in proportion to the degree in which it id 
exercised upon those qualities that form the proper objects of 
benevolent leeling, will that feeling, in all its aiversities, exist : 
it will be partiu or universal, according to the direction and 
extent of their exercise. 

We have not room to detail so fully as we could wish, or as 
the importance of the subject might well demand, the judicious 
observations which occupy this part of the work ; and indeed 
we cannot deny ourselves the hope, that, at least, every mother 
who is anxious to devote the enture energies of her nature, the 
resources both of her mind and heart, to the well-being of 
her child, and into whose hand these volumes may faU, will be 
careful to peruse them at length. The view they here present 
of that kindly provision which has been made by the great Pa« 
rent, the Father of all the fiimilies of the earth, for cultivating 
the benevolent affections, is equally lovely, salutary, and im« 
pressive. In those early sympathies which the relations of pa- 
rent and child cannot fail, in some degree, to awaken, and 
which the judicious parent will make it the object of hourly 
solicitude, and of self-denying aflfection« to improve and con- 
firm, are deposited the seeds of virtue and happiness ; and ac« 
eorcUng as they are permitted to expand, is the poison of the 
selfish principle counteracted. Like a ^rove of spice, thej 
purify a tainted atmosphere, and destpoy iniection as far as their 
fragrance breathes. How beautiful is this view of Divine bene* 
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volence ; of beneficent appointineDta ranning parallel with the 
course of nature; ^ncl .whicb, even under drcumstances the least 
favourable, exert in a greater or less degree a salutary infljience. 
But how fisarful,, on the contrary, is the responsibility which 
such a system attadiea to aU, whether they are parents or not. 
Who have any thing, bow little soever, to do with a child. If 
the benevolent aJScctions are requisite, indispensably requisite, in 
order to counterwork the principle of moral evil, and if they 
operate in exact proportion to ^e dcCTee of attention which has 
been exercised upon qualities which form the proper objects of 
those afections ; how severe a restriction is imposed, and under 
how weighty a penalty, upon these evil uassions, that pre- 
seht to an infant s eve no object by which benevolent sym- 
pathies can be exoited,. but which, ou the contrary, inevitably 
awaken like malevolent principles, slumbering as yet in its little 
jtieart* If ^ aU the wars of feelmg leave their trace,' fa trace that 
is fatally inteUig^le to the infant eye,) with what solicitude will 
A mother endeavour to subdue the turtiulence of her own spirit, 
to repress the ejiyolioos. of anger and petulance, of self-mdul- 
gence and sdf-^iU, lest the involuntary indication, '^ the mark 
of the beast,'* infcribed on her forehead, should destroy, by un- 
avoidable consequence, the virtue and happiness of one, with 
xegsard to whom the Almighty has said to her, — Take this child, 
and bring it up forme. It cannot Be too deeply impressed upon 
a mother's h/eart, that every fretful look, or unreasonable word, 
^ deed of passion, infuses a drop of gall into the disposition of her 
child, and fiiUs like a mildew upon its opening benevolence : nor 
is it her own spirit and conduct only that must be tlms guarded; 
hut in all who assist her in the task of education, is |pood 
temper, as well as good sense, indispensable. Disposition is, in 
general, attended to in the appointment^ of the nursery, though 
jkss frop regard to the sympathies which a nurse may awaken^ 
than to the bodily cmnfbrt which she has it in her power to admi- 
nister or withhold when apart from the mother's eye ; and it is 
.Well that, in this mstance, the c&ctatea of feelmg, though less in- 
telligent^ are not less salutary than those of reason : but in dioois- 
ing assistants of every class, \i is evident that the same prin- 
ciple should be kept m view ; and -that a well regulated heart, 
a temper that can persevere, with mU4 though Jirm resolution, 
against volatility or perverseness ; that can instruct with pati- 
ence, and reprove witl^ t^n^eri^ess ; whose sympathies are kmdly 
awake both to the ^ys and the tiia^ of chiklhooil; and whose 
Judicious approval is written in legd>le smiles; are incalculably 
, more important in forming character, and laying the fouodation- 
stone (ft happiness, than is all the learning of tlie age oom« 
hined. 
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f' If, therefore^ the ftfi^tions are only to be cultiYftted by atten* 
tioa to such objects as are calculated to excite and exercise thein» 
it must be considered as an inestimable benefit, to have had the mind 
in a manner necessarily directed towards such objects in early life ; 
not merely durine the period of infancy only, but through the sue* 
cessive periods of childhood and youth. It is thus alone Uiat the 
heart can be effectually openetl, and rendered capable of co-operating 
with the undetstanding; a circumstance of more importance than 
seems to huve been generally imagined. Were its importance dearijr 
imdeiBtood or duly weighed, we should see parents and teacben as 
anxious to cultivate in the hearts of children the feelings of love* 
and gratitude^ and tenderness, as to imbue their minds with know- 
ledge; or adorn them with accomplishments. But, uoCortunately, 
as uie cultivation of the auctions forms no part of the common 
ritual of education, it is Ieft4ependent on circumstances which do 
not necessarily occur/ pp. flK^ 229. 

Tfa^re is so much aeaaiUe and benevolent remark in this pari 
of the work, Hiat we Bcaroely know where to sekct, or wfaait to 
kcAne: one passage^ howerer^ we feel eomtraioed to mark. 
After adverting to the fallacy of those hopes which parents en^r 
tertain respecting the future influence of reason irpon the minds 
6iibeir childreii, controlling passions which eaity indulgence has 
suffered to expand, and proving this fallacy firom the small in- 
fluence which reason appears to have upon their own^ ^ our 
author proceeds^ 

< But, besides the plea that is founded on a confidence of lihe all- 
powerful influence of reason, the plea of feeling will be urged as an 
ampler apology for that injudicious conduct, which,* by giving scope 
to the operations of the selfish principle in the infant mind, prevents 
the development and growth of the aflfections. If, however, these 
feelmgs should, on exammation, appear only to operate in propor- 
tion as We have identified ourselves with the object whose transient 
uneasiness occasions pilin insupportable to our imaginations, the plea 
must be rejected as fitynnded on selfishness. When parental feelings 
have this foundation, all ideas of happineite centre in self. The hap- 
piness of the duld is then out of the question ; it is self-indulgence, 
and sd^gratification Aat prompts the line of conduct invariably pur- 
sued. To give to this the name of love is a perversion of terms. It 
is the colouring of self-deceit, and self-delusion. To sacrifice the 
real and permanent happiness of the child^ to the present gratifica- 
tion of die parent, is not love, but cruelty; and such it will appear to 
eveiy person who has given to the subiect a due consideration. Were 
I to n)eak from tny own feelings, I should confess that I have fre- 

0\ on seeing the selfish and vmdictive passions produced and 
ed in the mind of an infant, by a parent's self-indulgence, 
ei^perienced sensations veiy similar to those 1 should have fei^, on 
witnessing the dislocation of a tender limb| or the adminijitration of a 
dose of poison/ pp. S5l, 2S2. 
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The third chapter of this essay, is explanatory of the causes 
and consequences of an imperfect cuItiTation of the affections ; 
and the inefficacy is shewn of that species of sympathy, which 
is excited, not by the actual presence and inunediate operation' 
of the objects csdcuhited to inspire it, but through the medium 
of tlie imagination. . It is to be feared^ that the ready sensibili- 
ties which some display, and the character for benevolence 
nhidi this display frequently procures, will suffer not a little 
from these demonstrations ; but we think them, notwithstanding, 
just and excellent. According to Miss Hamilton, the feeling, 
in one case, is that of active, in the other, of passivls benevo* 
fence; and this distinction is illustrated by appropriate factsf 
aflfording, we think, conclusive evidence in its favour. 

< The emotions of sympathy produced by an exercise of the tmo- 
naUon$ to whatever dqpree thev may, by mmds j^ossessed of sensibi- 
liTf, be experienced, as tiiey do not invariably unpel to action, are 
too precarious to be depended on as a certain means of exciting 
attention to the feelings of that which suffers, so as irresistibly to 
promot to its rdie£ In the organization of the human frame a 
remeoy is (urovided for this defect. No sooner is the suffering of any 
sentient being made known to us through our own organs of per- 
ception, than the painful sensation immeoiately produced is found to 
to oe compulsory, forcing us to pay tiiat attention to the sufferer, 
which, in man^ cases, proves eSectual to the preservation of its life, 
or to the aDeviation of its misery. That the sensation in this case 
difiers, not only in d^ree, but in kind, from the emotion in the 
former, we may be convinced by referring to our own experience^' 
pp. 281, 282. 

* But, according to the wise decree of nature, the sensation is 
short lived, existing no longer than it b useful From tiie moment 
that attention is directed towards the means of alleviating the pain of 
the suffering object, it becomes extinct ; and thus, by one ot those 
beautiful contrivances of nature, which are no less conspicuous in the 
' structure of the mind than in the organization of the body, we, by 
those exertions to relieve our fellow creatures, which produce a miti- 
gation of their suffermgs, most effectually relieve ourselves from ibe 
pain of the sensations occasioned by witnessing Uiem.' p. 288. 

' Amiable persons have therefore no right to give themselves credit 
for benevolence, on account of their extreme susceptibility of bene- 
volent iinpressions ; for it is not merely in willinj^, but in promoting 
the ham)iness of our fellow-creatures, that genume benevolence con- 
sists. Neither is it according to the vividness and strepg^ of the 
emotion, but according to the constancy of its operation, that we 
ought to judge of the benevolence either of ourselves or others.' — 
p. 298. 

From the fifth chapter, exhibiting ^ the benefits derived finom. 
the exercise of judgement as giuding the operation of the affec- 
tions/ we haye not room to make a single extract. The work 
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conclades after other three chapters, the design of wtuch' & 
to display the necesaty of sapematuiul means, added to those 
ifhidi are merely natural, or compensating for their inevitable 
frilares, in cuttiTating the benevolent principle to that state of 
perfection, which hdiness and happiness require. 

* Concerning the degree,' says our author, ' in which the benevo* 
lenta&ctions contribute to social and individual happiness, there 
can be but one opmion. They are a branch of the tree of life, 
implanted in the human heart ; but, alas, planted near to that tree of 
death, beneath whose fatd shade they wither and decay. Were it 
not for this opposing principle which checks their growth, and pre- 
vents their early blossoms from arriving at maturity, the affections 
would produce nruits of happmess that would make a paradise of the 
world we mhabit. Such, nowever, is the strength of this opposing 
pinciple in Uie human heart, that, notwithstanmng the ample pro- 
vision that has been made by nature in the frame and constitution of 
the mindt for the growdi of the affections, they must, without means 
beyond that which nature has provided, be continually exposed to the 
danger of being perverted or destroyed/ pp. S54, S55. 

It is sufficiently obvious that subjected as human nature «has 
been, since the fall of its first parents, to the tyranny of selfish 
principles, and, springing from these, of malevolent passions^ 
no penect example of benevolence is ever presented to the infent 
mind. In characters approaching the most nearly to Christian 
perfection, some traces of depraved dispositions, some express 
sions of the selfish principle, still remain ; and, in proportion to 
tlieir firequ^cy and magnitude, retard the growth of virtuous 
sympathies : virlule the great majority, entirely unrestrained by 
dfamtian prinmple, — ignorant, indolent, or selfish,— cumbered 
with much serving, and rather fighting their way through do- 
mestic duties, and inveighing against those which must be en- 
eoontered, than conscientiously seeking to discharge them, — 
the prey of feeling, of caprice, of prqudice, of self-indulgence, 
or of passion, — ^present to their children little indeed that can 
excite benevolent emotion. As soon nearly as the earliest and 
most imperative of the maternal duties are fulfilled, — ^fulfilled 
with the tenderness of instinct rather than of virtue, the tie of 
afieetion appears gradually to dissolve ; parent and child be- 
eome, as it were, naturally ininueal to each other ; the one 
maintaining, by right of possession and self-will, an arbitrary 
away over the freedom of the other ; and the latter, in return, 
maUng perpetual inroads upon the peace of the former. If we 
look at the domestic education of the poor, in large towns espe- 
4nally, we shall find that this representation is not overcharged ; 
and the conduct of many in superior ranks, requires that only a 
*' abatement be made, to render it just abo with regard to 
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them. For the due eultiTaiion, therefore, of the benevolent 
«flfectionsi» farther objective means are requisite, and 

* Hence arises a cogent and convincinf argument of the pfobabi- 
lity of divine revelation ; which, in this point of view, may be consi- 
dered as an extension of the benefits conferred W nature, in render- 
ing the heart susceptible of moral impressions, from the contemphi- 
tion of quidities that excite the emotions of sympathy. Is it incrediole, 
that HE, who endowed the heart with sensibility; who, by a law of 
nature, as invariable in its operations as that which directs the pla- 
nets in their courses, rendered attention to certain qualities produc- 
tive of correspondent emotions of sympathy, should, in the infinity 
of his benevolence, and in compassion to a lost and perishing race, 
restore to the human mind the advantages, which, according to the 
constitution of its nature, are necessarily to be derived from the con- 
templation of moral qualities in a state of infinite perfection ?— 
pp. 36 1—362. 

* But according to the circumstances in which human beings are 
placed, it is impossible that all should have an opportunity ot con^ 
templatin^ qualities eminently^ exceUent or beneficent; and oon- 
•eouently impossible diat qualities of this description should have any 
Axistenee in the Bsiads of the great genepUty of niaDkin&, if oi^y to 
be contemplated as they are exenudmed w human conduct' p. 363. 

* How then should man, while destitute of all knowleoge of a 
nature superior to his own, obtain means of cultivating all the noble, 
ffenerous, and benevolent affections, of which his heart has been by 
his Creator rendered susceptible?' p. 364. 

Oor mnthor here pboes, under review, the several attributes 
•ef Dinty, as constituting those farther means which revelation 
affords to cultivate the most elevated sympathies of our nature ; 
and displays the tendency of eadi ' to excite the oorrespon4ing^ 
-affisettons of love, g^iwtitude, reverence, implicit 4rust, and con- 
iidence,' * particularly as they are modified and reduced to a 
form calcinated for human imitation, in the character of Jesus 
Christ, the embodied brightness of his Father's glory !' ^ And 
who,' she inquires, ^ on considering these things, can forbear io 
exclaim with fervent'gratitude, that Divine revelatiim is indeed 
adapted to the wants of man !' But well adapted as these means 
evidently are to cultivate the benevolent sympathies, it is obvious 
that itis not only where there exists a criminal inattention, or, at 
the best, a casual and not habitual regard of men towards thnn, 
that they, in many instances, fail of producing this efiect, but even 
where a certain serious attention is paid, the result is seldom of 
that nature whioh might reasonably be expected. Of this 
deficiency our author conceives that two principal causes miay 
be found ; the first of which is the contemplation, aeeording to 
the east of indtividual minds, of some only of those Divine attri- 
•bulesy aU of whidi are presented for equal regard ; and it is easy 
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to see, that were the morey or tlie justice of G&d the olj^eot df 
exclnsiTe attention, the sympsthies excited woald be incom- 
plete in effect — the object contempbted wonU^in sudi a eaae, he 
considered imperfectly, beinfl^ seen but on one side, and the cor- 
responding emotions Aivst consequently be partial. 

The second obstacle by which she supposes the direct influ- 
ence of revealed truth to be turned aside, and its natural encki 
frustrated, is a tendency arismg from the selfish principle to 
regnd * as mdispensable to saWation/ not so much truth ittratf, as 
those explanations of it which are the result of human though^ 
and deductions finely drawn from scripture by ^pecuhtive men. 
That tfiere is such a propensity we do not deny ; and that a dis- 
proportidDate xeal for niodes and terms, frequently checks any 
frrUier progress, is equally evident. But the manner in wUdi 
Miss Hamuton here expresses hersdf, appears to us, loose and 
oi^ectionable. It seems to condemn, not the imposition merely 
of hmnan explanations, nor a rdiance upon them cu human ; 
bat even that assistaaoe which our minds may safely derive 
from them, and the convenience of resorting to them for mark- 
ing the rdigiovs di^kmedoiis that exist in societj. Since the 
avtbority of scriptwe is allowed equalW by all parties, (by all, at 
least, but the most flagrant violators of it,) it becomes necessary 
to explain ottr bdief by something more definite than merely 
saying that ours is the religion of the Bible ; because those 
who diifer firom us the most widely, would describe their behef 
in preeisdly the same terms. If it were the case that the grand 
diMnctions ci the religious world were simply b^ween those 
who didy &nd those who did not,- avow the authority of scripture, 
and, if, on each side, a sunilar view only were taken of scrip- 
ture Hself, it would, of course, be sufficient to say, mine is tho 
reBgion of the Bible becwHse the nature of it could not then 
be misimderstood. But the lact is otherwise ; and such a pro- 
fession Would leave us just as ignorant of the speaker's creed, as 
if he had said nothing upon the subject. We might conjecture 
that be oouid not be a Socinian of the philosophical school ; 
but we should be obliged to make other inquiries before his 
bu^oage would become any furttier intelligible. It seems, there- • 
fore, expedient to resort to human explanations of scripture, 
not as authontatave.in themselves, not as a rule of our faith, 
but in order to give to persons professing difierent opinions, 
names eharaeteristic of those <^mioas, and by which they may 
be known in sooie^. Nor should we forget the progressire 
light which human mvestigation casts upon scripture truth it- 
self. ** Here is vrisdom, and let him that hath understanding, 
ooitnt the number ;*' let him apply the faculties of his mind to 
disooverevea ^^ the deqp things ot God," and ^* bring forth things 
Jteir,*' as well as old things, so that they bo but feirly drawn 
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from Hub sacred treasury. iHe ^vho believes himself to be most 
simply a BiUe Christlaii) must mean that he adepts those opi« 
fiio0s which appear to him to express the genuine sense of the 
Bible. If a Christian indeed, and not a mere specolatist or 
party man, these are revered by him, not as his own, nor as 
those of the sect to which he belongs, but as the transcript of 
Divine truth. Firmly believing them to be such, and a$ auch^ 
. Uk some point, i$idispen»€Me to joliiatton, he earnestly endea- 
•"vours to propagate similar views ; but he is always solicitous 
Aot to impose them upon others, even should the sword of 
Authority be in his hancl, well knowing that he is not invested 
vrith either infallibility, or a commission. We feel at a loss, 
therefore, to conceive the real practical use to be made of our 
author's remarks, any further than as they condemn the intro- 
duction of humui creeds differing from revealed truth, or in pre- 
ference to it, or in any Way imposed upon the acceptance of 
mankind : for i^ appears to us necescrary, perverted as the lan«* 
guage of scripture has been, to express ourselves in other lan«> 
gUage, shewing the s^se which we attach to the original ; for 
which sense alone, ^^lether conveyed in the terms of scripture 
or otherwise, it is obvious that every man and every party, 
must, in reality, contend. 

In the last chapter, those means are considered which the po*- 
sitive institutions of religion affiird for cultivatmg the benevo- 
lent afieciions ; but we have not room for a single r^nark. The 
whole concludes with a beautiful view of the benevolence of 
Deity, affording or instituting such diversified means for the 
improvement and happiness of his creatures ; and educing be- 
nefit towards them, even from natural and moral evil. Well, 
indeed, may we exclaim, ^ How great is his goodness, and how 
great is his beauty !'' But we have felt a suspicion, when reading 
this and similar passages, that Miss Hamilton is herself in- 
dulging in that partial contemplation of Divine attributes, th^ 
evil of which she so clearly peimves, and so justly exposes. 
There are, we conceive, inscribed upon tlie whole face of 
nature,, intimations of a God offended, as well as reconcileable 
and bounteous ; and tliough his wisdom is .able, and his mercy 
is willing, to make all things, even these, work together, for the 
good of some, yet we are not to mistake the frown of Deity for 
his smile, or to suppose that in doing so, we add a grace to 
infinite perfection. i¥e may possibly have misapprehended our 
author's views, but the idea has more than once presented itself 
to our minds. 

After the long account we have given of tlie work before us, 
and the numerous extracts we have made,, scarcely anything 
remains to add by way of general remark. It is certainly no 
brilliant, and yet no small praise, to say, that every tbbg we 
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receiTe from the pen of Miss Hamilton is useful. There is no 
Tvriter of ^vhose motives ive entertain less, suspicion ; none to 
Tvhom vie feel more eortlially well disposed ; and there are few 
from whom we may gather uiore valuable instruction. ' For 
^ben an' observant, reflective, and benevolent mind, of no c6m- 
mon order, and actuated by the simple desire of doing good^ 
oammunieates the result of its investigations, it is scarcoly pos- 
sible that an attentive auditor shookl not derive important ad« 
TMitage. And who does not feel, when the first rasdnations^ 
amiag from works of brilliant genius, have subsided, that ime 
pa^ of plain truth, flowing warm from the conviction of the 
writer^ is worth incalculably more than volumes of fine writings 
in which, to appear ar fine writer, was the author^s paramount 
design, mnd to communicate truth, and notliingbut the truth, 
(upparalleied bondagef !) the very last thing that occurred to his 
mind. Who does not perceive, in such productions, in some, 
too, m which worthier motives have evidently had their share, 
many a sentence, and many a section, whidi would never have 
beeo preserved^ if the writer had paused to inquire^r-to ^h^it 
pur))i]se i» nil this? — ^is it just? — is it useful ?T-is thene one 
word of tmtli io the whole ? — or is it only an el^;ant,< or a gr^d 
aud striking sophism ? We do not mean to say that every work 
should bea semKHi ; — ^unhappily, this would not, of necessity, 
remove the evil^ for, oocasionally, such sentences appear in 8er-« 
nons, as wiell as ekewhere : but upon all subjects, there are the 
true and tlie false^ — the real and the fanciful : and however light 
inay be the topic ehosen, it is the duty of every man feeling the 
digiiitT of imelleetl, iMttd- the value of time, to confine himself to the 
true. In this rt^pect there is no one, with whose productions we, 
tre acqueiisted,' whq wpears to he more conscientious than Mise^ 
UandbaH'.; end if a 4^gree of diffuseness in the present work' 
should strike* Is^ne i^eaders as a trespass upon time, it will be 
evident tb others, that it was an earnest desire to elucidate \m^ 
portant sttl^ects, which led her on. The style is fi-ee from affec- 
tation,- but it is neither so energetic, nor so lucid, as that which 
characterises first-rate productions i and we perceive, occasion* . 
^y, a went of grammatical accuracy, which can scarcely be 
regarded as an error of the press. But if modesty, integrity, 
good sense, and benevolence^ displayed io a course of close ob- 
servation and reflection, iq>on subjects of high importance, can. 
recommend a work to attentive perusal, and ensure for it a feel- 
ing of grateful esteem, the work before us, * illustrative of prin- 
ciples essentially connected with the improvement of the under- 
staudiiig, the imaginatidn, and the heart,* will be read witk 
tttention, aad remembered with eateem and gratitude^ 
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A^t. m^r^A PrMctkal Treatise on the ordinary Operation rftKe Ro^f 
. Spirit ; by the Rev, G. S. Faber, B.D. Rector of Long-Newtoti, 
in'tbe County and Diocese of I>iirham^ Svo. pp. 256* price 70. 
I«ondon. F. C. and J* Rivington. ' 

nETWBEN the man who rejects the doctrine of the inilaeiioes 
'^jof the Hol^ Spirit and him who firmly belieres it, there 
must be a radical dil^rence m the whole religious clMuracler«' 
TK^fTiews of'Deity, of themselves, of the nature and ooDse* 
qu^ces of transgredsion, of scripture, and of Pk^yidence; — the 
habitual state of their mhids, their derotional exercises, and the 
BQifaner in which they apply themselyes to moral and evange- 
Iieal duties ; can have very little similarity. The man who ex-i^* 
]fecfts no guidance in his researches but Ma own ndason, who- 
dbems himself the sole author of his vhrtaes, and who relies en-* 
tirely on his wisdom and power to resist temptation, must feel 
himself comparatively little indebted to God ; — must have at 
ohte a' high notion of himself, and a Ichpr estimate o€ Divine 
law. His son^ of praise, being dictated by a- mnch lower 
iaea of obliffatien, limst be fiir lees animating and livelv ; and 
fab prayers, nelng confined to fewer topics, and those ormiii^r 
▼alue, mnch less frequent and earnest. His rrferenoes to a 
Beiiig who, though invisible; is ever present, will be less fire- 
quent; and his mind will be altogether destitute of that feelin|f 
of reliance on a power always in exercise f<Nr bis support, whi<^ 
constitutes so great u souree of comfort, and inspirea the be* 
IieVer with so much courage and ardour m his eihrts against 
^vil propensities, and in his endeavours to attain higher degrees 
^ piety and virtue. That sublime state of mind, whM it feds 
itself as if borne aloft by tlie power of Ood, penetrated by his 
invigorating presence, -and enabled to triumph in a strengtfi 
which will vanquish every enemy, and surmount every difficulty^ 
must be wholly unknown ; And flie fedibigs of hope and eon^ 
fldence, if such feelings eidst, ' being no longer consistent vnHk 
deep convictions of moral debility and unworthiness, instead of 
inflaming our love to Ood, and inspiring hosannas to hie name^ 
vrQI degenerate infallibly into presumption and pride. If it wei^ 
possible to conceive tbat a person Who has once heartily belie^ad 
the reality of lyfvhe,^ sanctifviog operations, who has habituaDy 
araled tumself'of the comfort that belief supplies, and who, 
in* all his efforls towards improvement, has constantly trusted 
for success in their ener^, should afterwards entkely lose the 
reliance and the conviction by which it had been supported 4 it 
would be difficult to describe the change which would thereby 
be induced in his mind and conduct, lUligion, as it would thai 
appear to him, would be divested of its lofty character, its di- 
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Tidily, its glfipDUS holiness, aoid its power of uniting the soni to 
God : 9, msrijip^oii , i^ould have taken place betweeii him apd 
Deity ; anil, howey^r eitalted in a kind of individual 'and sepat* 
rate importance, he would feel ^imself jqo less debas^ than 
Vf'da the Temple when the Glpry of Uie Lord, the Sheehinah of 
his presence, departed. His duties towards God, eoiisistiuff ohlj 
of acknowledgements for the gift pf life, and the l>punties of 
providence, toi^etber with a vague idea of forgiveness, would 
be few and easUy discharged ; and all. that remained to complete 
his obligations, would be to cultivate kind affections, and per- 
form acts of benevolence towards his neighbours. Bui, as by 
diminishing' the necessity of applyiqg, with constancy and care, 
for a power to work within him, he would lose what ik 'gene* 
rally denominated ' smrituality o^ mind,' and ^ the life and 
power of religion,' so his ability and disposition to benefit hi» 
fellow creatures, would be greatly diminished. It is at the throne 
of God, while bewailing pur ' imperfections, acknowledging our 
weakness, and imploring Divine assistance,— while interceding 
for those around us, and commafMHng even our enemies to 
mercy and grace^ that we learn to conquer the inale'volent feel* 
logs, to suppress all lofty thoughts of ourselves,* to bepitiful, 
tender, meeky and affectionate, uid to conduct ourselves towards 
others as we wish to be treated by liim who te&ches us to 
forgive- as we ourselves expect forgiveness. Whatever no- 
tions weaken our dependence upon God, and abate' the neces-» 
sity of prayer^ proportionally foster self^-iinportance, and enfeeble 
the gieneral practiee of all the m6ral virtues. The question, 
therefore, wheth<9r there is, in fact, such a Divipe influence ope- 
Attog on the minds of good men, illuminatmg their under* 
standings, and renovating their moral nftture, is one of great 

tractical importance : the affirmative of this inquiry, is indeed 
y some utterly denied, and the ver;^ idea of it denounced as 
irrational, and reviled as enthusiastic; while^ by others, it is 
received with so hesitating a credence, and entertained with so 
sli^t a conviction of its value, tliat it is but incidentally referred 
to, and. feebly inculcated. But why should we resigp'the advan- 
tages of a doctrine so' consoUng ? why should it be thought in- 
crmbfe^ that He who constituted our spiritual natfirep. should 
lenew and correct it, when it has become degenerate fl(nd dis^ 
ordered^ Can it be supposed that there ik a^y .part.of his works 
from .which the influence of the Creator is necessarily excluded? 
Who wiU say that the Almighty istthe only ^gent who must for 
ever abandon as beyond his power to restore, if b^ide'impaired, 
what he himself originally made perfect ? Is it a cpntridlptio)! 
to siqppoae^that He who annually renews the energ^ai Of i\£^ture, 
and wno ean raise the dea^ at pieftsure, should be cauabfe at any 
time, in a manner altogether sovereign an4 infalli|l|ly eff<^tual^ 

E 2 
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Ip re-fashion our hearts, and recover us to the excelleacc and ^d 

i)urposes from which we have declined ? And if it must be al-^ 
owed that he can^ why should it be judged improbable that 
he ctoe« f May he not have ffreat and worthy ends to fulfil by 
fiiich interference ; ends eqiiaUy important with those which, in 
{he be<^uning, moved him to create ? or are there any reasons 
against his interposition so strong, that to expect and hope for 
the exercise of such benevolence, becomes therefore absurd ? 
Is Ch>d dishonoured by thud graciously displaying his control 
over us ? or is man injured by being made good and happy ? 
Are there any principles of moral government thereby subverted, 
br any rights o< a free agent violated ? To suppose, indeed, aa 
accountable creature to be morally deteriorated, or bis liberty 
impaired bv Divine agency, would imply those consequences ; 
but in the fact now under consideration, neither of them is in* 
Tolved. Our advantage is the result; and the manner of pro- 
ducing it, is conformable to the laws of our moral nature. The 
will is not forced asainst judgement ; — is not impelled Trithout 
the direction of inteUect ; — is not suspended from exercise ; but 
it is left free in its elections, andpreserved from error' by a re- 
moval of the cause of failure. Wrong choice implies erroneous 
judgement; and erroneous judgement, want of understanding, 
which is occasioned either by a oefective r^resentation of objects 
to the mind, or a perverted disposition. The former is obviated 
by scripture testimony, and why may not the latter be corrected 
by Divine energy ?^ If it be allowed tfiat the Maker of all thmn 
may restore what is decayed, and correct what is disordered m 
general ; — and if there is nothing in the naturo of man as an 
agent, which should exclude him from Divine caro in this re<» 
spect ; — why should we renounce the hope that he will reAew us 
alter tiie image in which we were first formed ? We cannot say 
that there is no need of renovating power ; — that to publish lawa 
and to furnish indilcements, are sufficient to ensure virtue and 
happiness. The state of the world proves the contrary. It is 
4>bvious, that, notwithstanding these, numbers do continue vi- 
cious ; and were Hothine more aflbrded, no reason can be as- 
signed that all men would not continue so. If these thinffs com- 
prised the whole which God could do for the benefit of his crea<« 
tures, to ensure the recovery of any of the human race would 
Ibe impossible. However he might pardon past oflences. no on# 
4K>ntinuing disobedient, could be either an ooject of commaoenoy 
to his Muer, or happy in himself; nor would it be within tha 
reach even of compassion, grace, and meroy, to restore hhn to 
holiness, and rescue him from misery. But why should we then 
limit Almighty benevolence ? YHiere is the Jbeing on earth too 
wretched for it to reach } To believe, therefore, that God can. 
"work upon the miad of nan so as to purify the source of morf4 
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action^ k not irrntion&l, nor would it be too 'mfaA^'tf^mt itiihiMi 
expren assimuices, to hope for such a display of his beneficence. 
It 18 an nndeniable fact, that the most enlightened of the ancients 
frequently expressed their conTictioo, that true Tirtne was fiem 
the Deity ; and if He is the fountain of all goodness, to supposeit 
the produce of our unassisted effiirts, mustnot be less contawy to 
reason, than to imagine something more than infinite, orau'et 
iect without a cause. The numerous passages of Holy Soripf 
tore, therefore, which teach us to ascribe aU good dispositions . 
and righteous acts to his influence, and to pray ibr his Holy 
Spirit to guide us into truth, to renew our moral nature, and to 
hicltne us to obey his will, are not to be oyerlooked' or exdhdned 
away as expressions merely figurative, or arising fimn Jewish 
habits of thinking, bu); a^ essential parts of Chnstian d6otri6e« 
And if it be a truth, that it is by Divine agency that we are re«i 
stored to rectitude^ it must be one of great importance, and 
ou^t, as connected with every bnpch of practical leKgion and 
morals^ to be very prominent both in discourses fiiom the pulpit^ 
and diseussions from the press. The most accurate statements 
of doty, united mth the most ebquoit persttJBaons to obedieneey 
will necessarily be unavailable, if the fact 'of moral impoteoDe 
threngfa mn be, not mrged upon our. attention, and if we are not 
directed to tbe source of power. Tl^s consideration cisnuot be 
too much impressed on the minds of all whose office it is to* 
teach the way of salvation ; and the too evident neglect of i^ 
evinoed in their sermons, by ntany who; in the forms prescribed 
by the Church, have distinctly and firequently reeognised it sal 
their prayers, shews sufficiently that the publicatioB of th^ work 
befine us by a Divine of so great respectsbihty as Mr. Fabbk,' 
wss by no means unseasonabk. 

The doctrine of the influences of the Holy Spirit^ though as ' 
a fiMit both clearly jrevealed and consonant with reason, has its 
diffieidties. Many^quiries which might be suggestied resffcd^ 
ing ity would relate merely to objecte of coriosi^, and therefore 
to punne^em would doubtless be' alike .unprofitable and mi « 
sn eciaafu l ; but others n^gbt refer to points, or which the knew^ 
ledge woidd be of high utility in aictiag our oonoeptions of moral ' 
scienoe in ^neral, and m illustrating a variety of theological to^: 
pics : flie mvestigation of these m^^t be rewarded with taluable 
resoltB, Our author has, howe^^c> chosen to confliei his atteh** 
tion vridnh nain^ower limit^. .^itlMKit entering upon deep 'in- 
qvifie% fireiabon^te,4iscussions,^ impeeting4be aatufec and fnode 
^Diyin; oDeration%on,themin4'» he preflenis us. with many 
asefU nmans-iuld jiadiQious statamlints> whiok prove the neoes^ 
rity aadittustrft^thQ pv^gis^ of.tbe work*of the-Hdy^jMrit in 
tf^^Anaag^ t^t^jiipral^if^iaiitgeyoyith all our> devotion* 

win be nnMi^t4^)$tm^»^ iPniwoei defedtivis. TheikuttmFaf 
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teaKOidngs iMdiieiy fodiided ofi scripflure, and his object is, at 
once, to gnkrd mankind at^aingt a nef^lect of DMho assistance 
OD the one hand, >and a dangerous supinene^ hi voiiLfaig ont 
ttk&t own aaWation dn the other. 

Td ahew the Aeoessity of 'a holy influedce on the inind, the 
^rtrkar "ftrat adTiertb <to * the atate of tnan by nature/ and takes a 
diatitict view'of the«0kots of original depratitly on the under^ 
BtiuKfing, the mil, and the aflfera^na. The picture ^ich he 
drawe, l^vwerrer gloomy and ]|>ainful to contemplat^f, ia, as, he 
flttotrs,' wamtnted in generisd both by Holy Scriptui^e and the 
kngnageof the founders of the English hierarchy i nor can.it 
be denied eitlier'by any attenliire obserrer of mankind in the 
preaent age^ orinviBStigator of ih^ records of past tim^s, that 
It Jiaa been sketched by the penollof truth. With tnncb skill 
hedeiteeta the latent enmity (» th^ human heart against God and 
Ifoodness ; and exposes the 'i^prjo^ of self-Klec^tion by 'ivfiich 
imi are led into delusiTe HOtlon^ of personal e^temptf^n tftini 
orimei^ wbiob they- can without diffi6Uhy discover in others. His 
•baenrations hrenoi tf a kind so undistingoishing, tc^ to suffer 
€¥eryonet# enaaM in a 'crowd; bttt^feucU as are caldtilated to 
make hpa readers: teal to what class they belong, and to etiwce 
the neoeasity of a diaage from ih^ i£oral conditiotiitt which 
Vfe areiaH first found ;^a'ehiDge notHuperfidalonlyj and sUbU 
aa may be easily accomplished at pleasure, but radial, and r^'-^ 
qfaiiring ft .power Buper-humki. While, howev^r^ hi^ remarks 
ire'ithiis generally Just; iaapf^ssive^ and pertinent, ^iecanhot 
bit-notieeta'few inaccuracies into Which It might have been ex*^ 
jieoted,'tliataaii author, on the "whole, so well informed, would 
not iaH. iHewpe^dKBof th<(^ Who^baiw ivot the influef»ce of 'the^ 



Holy Spirit, as ^ labouring under a joAjf^cli inbapaciti (A^ en^ 
joyings.tlse Ungdom' of ^heaven;* as ^having no fdtmtieg ca» 
pablein .theoHrelvea of embraoin^ spiHtiial truths / and '*' as bc'^ 
ingafsmikeh unqualified to •decide upon them, as a inan borrt 
Uind^ is^ito discrimniata betwie^' the various tinti^ of the rambow:* 
TUs.ia'Wonethan merely loose wvHing*; k is calculate to im" 

Kt notions <CeokIedly wroiig, aiid iiet k little i^uridus. "'Surely 
. Faber would not contend' ihat Di^^td^ infl^etlc!^ bh tte miftid, 
istessential^ttt iooountability ^ whksb l^>, hoWeVei^, ttd^etts^ily im- 
pliM, if onrprmoaa imAuacviy be more thkn moM. ittd otir 
Fqeotionof*in«ttie*trtttta#i6eynbtft^amfttVl^lftgdii^^^^^ or ft 
B^eet of the ftouUiaa wfaich>e havei bat ffbm tlU wcmt 
•f odieis. wWohr we\hM^ not. Irh^ ebtndmtflfe^dn of the 
H(dy Spirit, weret thin a tt^ue^atttttettiehl, would ntltf M i^^^ift, 
a favour, the ooitferring'^of wbtoh^ watf'teatlsr of^ sdVei^gK^ 
pleasure; but a aifte mo non of mdnd. ageiMy, anfeksenfial 
iMuiaita as a basis of I>iwine> governm^ti'- Hat a§ bi%tnar 'aitl: 
did not dissolve the bonds of iboMl liMi^tf oni lloW^'v^ it Mght 
impair and disorder the physical powers of the mind, it ov^t 
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tiot 16 Ibe tfepf^sented as annihilating any of them ; nor shouM 
it be regarded as tlie end of regeneration to introduce new fa- 
cultieSy but to correct, strengthen, purify, and determine to 
their proper objects, those nf hich were previously enfeebled and 
misapplied. The conscieoces of sinners would easily grant 
them a dispensation from remorse and guilt, could they fully 
.persuade ttietnseWes that their con^ctdid not pfooeedy not from 
Toltihtarv mkb^ef^ enouty^ *and disorderiy attadiments to ibr- 
bidden objects, bot fm» natural hiabifitj to diseenK and iliea- 
padty to pumue, those whMi at« enjoined. Such mistake^, 
then, ottgfat the more car^fiilly ia be avoided, air .tbey inevitably 
weaken men's coiiTictibns of sin, relax the faelin^ or obl^atlbn, 
mid increase secret aversion to God, who, so far Arom appear- 
ing a holy and amiable Being, is made, first, .tojrequke ser/vicj^ 
^vhich it is impossible to render, and then, on accoant of their 
disobedience, to inflict tremendous misery on the nnhapyy vic- 
tims of his severity. ) t -. 

To be unable, while in a natural state, to compreimuiaadenl- 
brace spiritual things, is one thing; to want natural abiKly, 
is another. The former representation is wafratttM by saor^ 
seripture, for the natural man receif^eth not the things of f lie 
Spirit of Crod, for they eire fooHshnese unto him : neither 
can helsnow them^ because they are epirituaUy discerned; 
but the latter has no support there, as the reason assigned that 
men continue in darkness, is, that they love it rather t&in ligh^^ 
and the reason that they remain dead i|i trespasses and sinS) is, 
that they wiU not come to Christ thai they may have life. ^Tf^e 
natural man, therefore, is morally imbecile r his heart is attached 
to evil, and averse from good ; and be is* justly ^xpoMd to 
mmishment as being obstinate and iiioorri|^ble. Had Mr. 
Faber conndered this distinction, his tee»Mmg would htffe 
been consistent and forcible : Whereas, at one time, by ascribing 
the conduct of men to ' physical incapacity,* and, at another, 
by representing the rdlemption of mankind as * unlimited add 
universal,^ yet * fiiiling to |)roduoe universal salvation,* by rea- 
son of the ' obstinate folly* of the wicked, and because men 
' win not come to Christ,* the argument becomes perplexed 
and incongruous. 

Having shewn the necessity o^ the influenoeof the Spirit on 
the mind of man in general, thd author Most ooiisklers the or- 
der of Divine operations. The first wuriK set gnoo in the hu- 
man sottl^ he oonoeivcs to buaii iltaniination of^ diej onderMsiid- 
kg. The great and dangereiiB mia^skeb iuto wtuch,* beibr^llda 
change, men umformly fi|ll, ar^ described wUhdis^miQafting 
cleam^s, and the effects of eti&]rirhtenmg grace aile WeB illus- 
trated. When chAhu^teM are to be ddineaied, and mutually 
contrasted; Mr. F. displays much knowledge of human nature^ 
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and a practical acquaintance xvith PiTine trath ; but ^hen k 
adverts to the rationale of tlie Christian system, in connexion 
with the philosophy of mind, and to points of controTersy, his 
elucidations appear to us to Be by no means happy. In a note 
on a passage relating to a resistance of the Holy !dpirit^s opera- 
tions, he thus expresses himself. 

* Lhave endeavoured to state this diScult-peint inthftCmanner, 
which, to -mtfif at least, appears the oMMt* agreeable to scnpture. 
With the CfJvioUtic view of the subject Iiam.trjp no means satisfied ; 
but the Pelagian view of it is y^t more/exceptjonable. {t is certain* 
that the free will (that is of course the morale not t^e natural free 
will) which Adam possessed in his state of puritj, was loit at the fall, 

' when he and all his posterity became inclmed to evil ; hence, as we 
are instructed by the Church, ** the condition of man after the fall 

'of Adam is such, that he cannot turn and prepare liimself by his 
own natural strength and good works to faith and calling upon God :" 
tievercheless it is no where asserted in scripture* that freedom of will 
is not equally restored unto all men by the preaching of the Gospel. 
Every expostulatronof jQod with the wicked n^^eiiari^y supposes,' 
that lie .freelyi givea them an apportuniiy.c^ repentance ^: and tfacit 

.jkheir eternal condemnajtion is the result, not of an arhitrary decree^ 
bat of their «fe/iiera^/^ choojdng %v5X rather than good, and their o&- 

.jtinatelyre/usins the assistance of tlA^>!^Qly*Ghoit, whivh.is eqi^aUy 
offered unto airmen. . 

* I am aware, that in reply, aCalvioist. will argue.; ** if all have 
free will equally given to them by the Spirit, if «// are equally drawn 
by the Father, all must equally Come unto Christ,'* 

* This, however, by no means' follows, as ' we may sufficiently 
learn from the Adl of our first parent. ' Adam possessed free will by 
nature ; and, without having the slightest bras to evil, was strong^ 
drawn ^r faieKned by the Spirit, of God to tliat which is ^od : yet 
Adam fell. Why Uien may not those, to whom tlie free will lost by 
the.tmnsgression of Adam has been restored on the ofler of pardon by 
the Gospel, fall likc^iirise ? Persons, placed under sy^h circumstances, 
and urged by the secret influence ot the Holy .Ghost to fiee frou^ the 

. wnlth to come, can scarcely be thought more higli^ favoured than 
' Adam, was previous to his transgression : it is not very easy there- 
fore to say, why they may not abuse firee will vshen rccotfredt just 
'as much as Adam did tchen possessed of it ab ongine': and why uiey 
'may not neglect to use imparted strength ^ just as much' as Adam did 
the strength vohich he received at his creation. If Adam had,beeti 
'drawn to a doe perf^rroance of his duty by an h-irsisHUe impulse o*f 
-tbe.^irk, it i» manifest 4hat be never cottbl hsve^' fkllen t 1 am>ii^t 
-aniara that w&a^B aiammtodibyiscripture to soppose, 'that libe'Holy 
Ghtatfa^jtsiupm^ oicr wills taany: diffevent; nuninac liom what hedilcl 
\ tlpott.K^i^imfr. . 'It ispi^,tl)itog. $^bt]ieTe| UUt ^ne^ivani^o c0me.^ulx> 
,.Clv5i«tunl^Jj^;lpa dfawp. byi^ie,..Fati|er t}^^gh:tbe iagw^^y.of »Jw 
.Spwttf a^d,jquit6.(;no4Acr;^in;«nt^ wjm is^thys 

^dra^n. WSt 'necrssariJtf maJifevi^aUit o|wy ^^lag impulse. The deiual 
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gittDS ; ihe osBeztbg of the second, the ercor of the Calvimsts. 
cause scripture appeals to us as free and reasonable beings, t^e 
former very rashly suppose, that we stand in need of divine grace* 
because scrinture declares, that of ourselves we can neither wul nor 
do that whicti is good ; the latter too hastily conclude, that the in- 
fluence of the ^irit is absolutely irresistmle. Bat I desist from 
pressing the matter any forther; the object of the present treatise 
18 not contrvnreny.' pp* 42-^5. 

On this singular noie^ yre would make a few remarks : First, 
it seeins to imply, that jTree will is sometliing distinct from the 
'will considered as free ; or, that freedom is some addition to 
will ; whereas we cannot conceive of freedom otherwise than as 
a negation of interference with the will in reference to its elec- 
tions. A man has free will, when among the objects presented 
to bim he may freely make his choice. 

Secondly, it ia erroneously asserted, that the free will of Adam 
was lost at the fiiH, for since, freedom from foreign compulsive . 
influence to evil, and from force necessarily restraining from 
good, is essential to accountability, it would follow, were this 
true, that man, in Ins lapsed condition, is incapable of further 
transgression. 

Thirdly, the distinction between natural and moral free will 
appears to be witliout foundation, for tliough there is an ob- 
vious difference between moral and natural ability, there is none 
in the freedom of the will. For by moral free will nothing can 
be intended, we apprehend, but freedom in reference to uia- 
ndlty, or, in other words, to voUtions which are the objects of 
rule or law. But is not man in all bis voluntary acts, amenable 
to the Dtvine standard of right and wrong ? In what then do 
moral and natural free wiU difier ? But suppose the distinction 
could be made, still, freedom in those acts which relate to 
government, must be essential to virtue or vice. Divines, in- 
deed, sometimes restrict the word moral to that which is good^ 
and also sa^, that fallen man is free to evil but not to good, 
which positions together may afibrd some sanction to our 
author's language. But though this is popular representatioin, 
we cannot but deem it incorrect in both its parts'. ' On the one 
hand, actions may be morally evil, as weU as morally eood; 
and on the other, to be free.iio good, is for a person to be al- 
lowed to chpose it if he foill). sind he that has not this freedom, 
is so far not responsible. \ Irreligious men, indeeil, may justly 
be denominated " captive^'** and " slaves,** and ^id to be " tied 
and boimd by Ihe chain of their iins ;** but these expressions 
refer, not to thdoss of freewill, bat to tHe ignominy of a 
vassalage to which they voluntarily submit. " 

Fou^hly, if the author!^ bv tlie loss of free will, means sittiply; 
as bis words a|)()oar to indicate, tliat the posterity of' Adam 
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became iiu^ined to evil, the fact cannot be denied ; bat l;nrel]r9 
that an agent has not freedom in reference to an object, cannot 
be proved by his being inclined to the contrary ; and if iucUna- 
tioa to eyil, and the loss of free will towards sood, are the same 
thing) how can that freedom be justlv said to be. universally 
restored by the preaching of the Gospel, which frequently doep 
not remove such inclination, and whidi so fkr from commoni* 
catinff, always supposes free will. 

Fifthly, as the writer, evidently confused m his ideas on these 
nubjects, at one time denominates an inclination to evil, a los» 
of moral free will ; so he apparently considers a recovery of it 
to consist in having an opportunity of repentance. But can an 
inclination to evil, and an opportunity of Repentance be pro- 
perly opposed to each other ? May they not both meet in the 
same person ? and is it not by that union that the guilt of 
numbers is greatly aggravated ? 

Sixthly, without entering upon a defencfe of Cieilvinism, which 
is not our objeqt, critical justice comjiels tis to remark, that 
Mr. Faber*s statement of Calvinistic reasoning is incorrect, 
and his own against Calvinists, inconclusive So far as w^ are 
acquainted wiUi their writings, we can testify that they are not 
so weak as to infer that ' the influence of the Spirit i^ absolutely 
irresistible,* from the fact, that ^ of ourselves we can neither will 
nor do that which is good.* Tbe best writers of that denomina- 
tion allow, that some Divine influences may be finally resisted ; 
and that every kind of sanctifying influence may be, and is, in 
fact, opposed by the depravea nature of man : but they assert, 
that there is a special operation on (he mind, which, if afforded, 
will always ultimately become efl^ectual, and prevail over every 
contrary principle. In tlie absolute irresistibility of girace, 
therefore, they do not believe at all ; and although they some- 
times employ improperly the teirm * irresistiblef* their explana- 
tions show, that they mean by it no more than that which will 
tiot be finally overcome. This, however, they do not conclude 
irom the text quoted by Mr. F., but from the assurance that 
^herc God begins a good work in the heart, he carries it on 
io the day of Jesus Christ; from the infallible connexion 
^hich, in the eighth chapter of Romans, is declared to subsist 
between the calling of some, and their glotificdtioOj — from the 
promise that God would put his /kar Into th^ hearts of some, 
and they should not depart froni^ hini ; — from the prophetic 
declaration respecting some, that iGod would give tliem a new 
hearty and that^jie vi[onld pvi Kis Sf>lrU n>ithin them, and 
4:ause them to waOc in his statutesy and keep hisjudge/nenis 
and do them ; boja the declaratipns^ that he wouldmake'some 
imOing in the day p/'i^^ pow^f\ tliat he worketh tn'^them 
ho(h to wilt and & do ,- and that they are chos^ io sahation 
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ihi-ough iknctiJtcMion of fkeSpirU and beilkfbf'iHeh^^ ; 
vrith iDftny others of a lik6 tehdener. IiMefad of agineefn^, 
flierefore, to Mr. Paber's notion, of the Hdy Bpirifs giving a 
free will, fliey infer that he gives A ffood one,— that he renews 
the dlapo8iti6n, and coDnimBicates a right spirit ; and that since 
^Christ gives to his sheep, not a tirairsitot life, but *^ (^temalYrfe/* 
— since " they shall ticver perish," (foi^ Whom the Spirit calls 
«ffe6tQally^ he aftnciifies and glorifies,) thit g()lod Wilt shdl bp 
ttitiniately seeui'ed, and the subjects ofU kept from every fatal 
enemy either external or internal.' 

As Mr. Faber himself not only does not deny^ but even '(Con- 
tends that such an influetice as Regenerates,' as * illuminates ttie 
understanding, as rectifies tiie wiu, as sahcthies the affectionjs, 
and as comforts the soifl,' is communicated to some, to dlow 
•of his idea tespecttng all being Equally drawn, it mnst ap])ei<r 
that all iHrre, in fact, their understandings, their will, and th^fr 
affections so changed. Will Mr. F: assert this ? Alen certainly 
differ in thdr moral and religious state, both from one anotht^r 
and from themselves at diflierent times. This dif&reace, when it 
is for the better, must be either from God, or fi>ott tiiemselves : it 
eaifadt be from th^nselves, lot the Scriptures directly assert 
the contrary : and if the difference be from Qod, how can this 
result from equality of operation ? Besides, as Mr. F. himself 
thinks it * Vam to talk of any being faithful io grace,' * how 
can he consistently repi'es^nt salvation as. deuendiug on menu's 
not ' neglecting tp use imparted strength ?V As all are faithless, 
would it. not follow th^t all^ if not preserved, would be goilty 
of that neglect, and, therefor^,, finally l^st?, Bvt if thereon- 
fidltttion of.man^s recovery is sueb.tha^ salvation does not de- 
pend on human faithfohiess^ how can his present state be 
paraRd to that df Adatn, in which his safety did d^iend on such 
ilddity ? All argument, therefore, from the coiidltion of ttie 
first man and his fell, the author himself being judge, becomes 
Irrelevant. ; Therft was no engagement injiis favour of such 
support as is promised to the redeehied ; Ii'^ had i\o surety 
pledged in lus behalf, and at /the time of bis fall, there Is {vo 
proof of such influence having been affi)rded a9 the discif^b of 
U^irist is warran^d to e:fpecCaAd on which it is his priv^iuge 
to rely. IIqw mferior soevjefr in. th^mi^elvos theratore^ those 
whp are renewed; t^C^iOy hmve advantages over Adam^ which it 
did not <:oD^qrt: with hia oureunastsnces tbat >h«.8bould possess. 
The dispensallatt iunder whitdii'ihh>.i«a» placed, was Uf dispifty 
iKniiei equity, but bythc^eebnomyof slilvadoit, God designs^ to 
•ffietthe'praise'dfilhe^OrydfhiS.griiee:' "^ 

Wi^ hiave been induced ipote paiflictdafTy to point Obt the 
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miaitaiMS and ineoiigmities of flus note, because it b <tf im-* 
portance to protest against th^ toooommon practice of contro- 
vertanic tbe sentioieats of parties without taking the Rouble to 
understand them ; of attributing to persons ar^ments easy to 
be exposed which they do not employ ; and of overlooking those 
•which they do use» but to answer which, might require n 
mater expenoe of thought. Truth can never be publicly esta- 
blished till men fairly meet each other. Mr. Faber*8 ol^ect, 
however^ he informs us, was not controversy ; and except he 
had more closely considered the points in debate^ and reasoned 
with greater pert|penoy, it would have been prudent in \Ani 
to have altogether abstained from it. A? a practical writer, 
were bis views of moral government fnore cIcaTi we should 
.find nothing to blame, and mueir to applaud. To those 
parts of the work in which he so well sustains this character, 
we now turn with pleksure, and pursue his own method. 

We are next presented with a description of two classes of 
men, whose understandings are enlightened, while their heart» 
are unaffected. From tibat of the first class, we will present 
our readers with a quotation, which will illustrate what we have 
said respecting bis accurate perception, and clear display of 
character. 

< The anguish, which .persons of the first descrtptipn. feel^ arises 
tnerdv from a consciousness of guilt, apd firom a dread of threatened 
punishment. In their case, there is no spiritual loathing of the 
blackness of sin, no horror of it springing from the knowledge of 
its hatefulness to God, no mc&Yurfion, no tehement dedrCf no ztal, 
no revenge. The tempest in their hearts is conjured up by terror, 
unmixed terror. They feel nothing of filial sorrow at having oflended 
their heavenly Father; they feel no compunction at having counted 
the blood of atonement an unholy dnng; they fed no grief at baring 
resisted the gmcious infiuences of the Holv Spirit. «n still rei^s 
triumphant m their 'hearts, .and th^ inwarmy abhor that law, which 
strikes at the veiy existence of their idol. Were all fears of future 
punishment removed, and were they assured beyond the poi^ibility 
of doubt, that mere annihilation woidd hereafter be their portion, 
these joyfid tidings would wipe away all tears from their eyes, find 
remove every uneasy thought firom their heart. Let us eat and 
drinkf for tihmorrcw toe die* They would return with avidity to dietr 
former vicious hidulgences, regardless, whether their conduct was 
pleasmg or displeasing to the Most High. It is not sin that thcnr 
nate, Init the w^s ^ dn / it is not God that they love, but their 
0*Mi safety. In vain is the wondarfid goodness and lDng*sufering of 
the Ix>rd held up before 'the eyes of their uaderstaridin^. The mioi- 
berless blessings whidi they enjoy, the numberless evus from wblfdi 
Iheyare exemot, the. patience with which God has endi^d their 
peiversene^s, the opportunities which he has ffiven them m repent- 
ance, the tender loving-kindpess wit^i whi^ he condescendmglf 
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«»licits (as it were) a leconcaiatioii with them; lite Odllto, tkey 
core /or tume of these tkingg. In vain for them doih tiie wMe erea* 
tbn precUuin the beneficence of tho mat Creator. In Tain ^~ 

and the aeaaooa to 



them doth he cause thosun to ihine» and the aeaaooa to revolve in 
grateful vicissitude. Jn vain for diem doUi he» b^ the powerful 
machinery of 'nature» send the springs into the rtvers, vMch run 
among ike hills. In vain for them, by the United operation of Va* 
rious causes, doth he bring Jbod out of the earth, and xotne tlud' 
laakeih glad the heart of man, and oi! to make him a cheerfid counte* 
nance, and bread to strengthen man's heart, Tbev will not in these 
blessings, even to satiety; the harp and the vUdt the tahret and fipe, 
are in their feasts ; but they regard not the toork of the Lord, nettner 
eonsiderthe operation of his hands^ 



* The mysterious act of mercy displayed in man's redempcfaNi may 
be descrihed to them, but it excites no feelbg of gratitude in theur 
souls. The bhuneless life, the wonderfiil love, the bitter sufierings^ 
and the lidgering.death of the Son of God, are acknowledged in woraa 
indeed, but fiiil to touch thejr hearts. Though salvation be freely 
ofered to them, Uioueh the mild voice of the Redeemer calls upon 
all who thirst to drink of the water of everlasting life ; they anjrrilv 
dash the proftred cup from their lips, and haifce that mode of sal- 
ivation winch reqnires the dereliction of sin. In short, their under« 
standings are convinced, but their hearts remain untouched. They 
see the danger of sin, but ther love it, and cleave to it; they p^* 
ceive the necessi^ of a lifh of holiness, but they detest and abnor it. 
Like the devils, Uiey believe and tremble ; but like them also, they 
tight indignantly agslnst the Lord and against his Christ. Epen Me 
ox kmnoeth his emner, and the ass his moderns crib; but they are 
dead to eveiysense of gratitude; they consider God in the li^t of 
a tyrant, wiio sedoi' lo deprive them of their dearest enjoyments.' 
pp.78— 88. 

The points of cbaracter whidi ^nark the other class, are 
toadied with equal skill; but we doubt whether it can so weli 
be said of those who compoae it, thet their hearts are entirely 
dnaflEscted by eternal objects, as that they are greatly oppressed 
by the influence of those which are roafely temporal, if thdr 
aflections were not at all engaged by religion, there would be 
no ground for Mr. F. to administer encouragement and con- 
solation. They are rather to he considered, merefore, as suf- 
fidently attached to spiritual things to be hopeful, but too little 
to to be happy. They are engaged in an arduous, and pro- 
bably long continued struggle, but they have every reason to 
trust in Him with whom is everlasting strength, that though 
oecadonally foiled, they will ultimately conquer. 

The iafluente of the Spirit upon the will is then considered 
in a cha|iter full of int^^rt, especially to a young trayeller 
towards the heavenly country. He will find hirns^ in com- 
pany with one vrho is acquainted witti the dangers and sorrows 
pf nim ^mj \ who can understand the feelnigs of his almost 
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fttiatiqff mM{ 'c^q sympfOhtoe iiHll bim jui bis t9Jl,.aiid ad^, 
miaister MimcliAiid' etwmBg eimose). Before we k^ve thift 
chapter, wfe cmmoi help diittotiiig the atientioQ pf our readers - 
to the vvell seleoted and beaatiCalekatioii at the cbse ef it 

In tracifig' this eflRM^ts ef IHvin^ eperatioM on tlte affections, 
the author sets before us the beauties of the Christian character, 
in its liig^ber degrees bf adTancement, displa^in^ itself in a 
mind elevated ilbove the passing events of time, jn a jsAfeojtness 
and harmony of temper, and a persevering' but prudent effort 
to refoiTU maD^iud, and diffuse the blessings of truth and piety 
in all directions. IJepir^ved must be. the .mind which nvould 
not admire the excellence here portrayed, and higt^ the at- 
taioffUNilii 4»f those who would not feel that they have yet much 
to •ecoinpliah. The elbcts of Christianity ^ in themselves so' 
]oveiy, are rendered still mote attractive, by a well exhibited 
contrast with the professions and vesuiUs of infidelity. . From 
this piirt of the treatise we will present our readers with vamhet 
specimen of Mr. Ftier^s manner : ' • , . . 

* The dignitv of human nature; the tntemal fitn^is^ thingi ; the 
nunral Beose ; toe beauty of virtue, and the deformity of vi«e.; the 
tondency of the heart to the one, and its repugnance- ta the otiher ; 
the soperiority of philosophy .over Christianity { the charms of uni- 
versal, philanthropy and difiii&terested benevolence: havQinonrown 
nfemory been repeatedly and triomphantiy brought forward. The 
God of Israel has b^en insulted to his thee; his statutes^ and his 
ordiuancesy have been ridiculed; the person of his Son has beea 
vilified; the operations of his Holy Spirit have. been lield up, as a 
mad enthusiasm ; and '.GhnstiaQity has been traduced as the artful 
machinations of a designing impostor. We have been informed tbat» 
when philosophy should taKe the lead, a new and happier order of 
things would succeed to the present.' Eihancipated ^om the 
shackles of priestcraft and tyranny, human reason would expand itself 
to its iuti growth, and infidlibly conduct us to peace, to love, and to 
happiness. Religion, the bug-bear of deluded mortfds, ^ould hide 
her diminished head; prejudices would vanish from oS the face of 
the earth; cruelty and despotism would become extinct with priests 
and kings ; and the infinite perfectibility of our nature would com'* 
mence. Wars would be no more heard of; and mankind would be 
one laige £imily, united by the ties of a generous affectionj and 
actuated by one common principle of mutual improvement. Thus 
conferriog and receiving happiness, we should behold the vast globe 
itself gradually converted into a terrestrial paradise. 

' Such vain dreams of self- intitled philosopbers hav^ at length re- 
ceived a tremendous confutation. We have seen realized in these 
last days, the theory of a people without a prince, without priest^ 
and without religion. We have seen the Gospel withdrawn from a 
nation, .which li^ long either perverted its docMrines, or scoflfed at 
its truths. We have seen that nation formally cost off the authority 
of God* We have seen her left to legislate, af^d frame fantastic 
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todeft of natondrel^oBy for kenelfl it alowt ^qppont as if Ood . 
had midy permitted the experiment te be Uiedt u order that mm 
might be takep in his own folly, that the different effects of Chria^ 
tianity, and of unbelief, might be placed m the moat striking point 
of vieWy and! that the pride of infidelltv might be for ever humbled 
in the dust. The religion of God» and the religion of Satan» have 
been palpably contrasted togetlier. They both equtdly promised the 
blessings of nhilanthropyy universal charity^ and dimisiye benevo> 
lence ; they i\ave both equally declared tne happiness of man to be 
Aeir object ; and they have both equally held out the prospect of 
ameliorating our nature, and of eradicating the seeds of ignorance, 
cnieln^, and corruption/ 

< Tiiat the Gospel has nunt fanthfoUy performed its premisey tibe 
eom&rtable expeifience of every^ stnceve beUemer wiU joyfully ao« 
knowledge. We may now ask in what lAanner has infidelity kept 
her promise to her deluded followers ? She has opened the flood* 
gates of licentiousness and immorality ; she has deified lust, pride^ 
and blasphemy ; she has encouraged an indiscriminate cruelty, and 
thirst of Uood; she has trampled upon those rights of man which 
■ha affected to vindicate, and she has end^avourdl to tear away the 
only remaining comfort ctf the wretched—the hope of speedily ex- 
ehanging the miseries of this life for the happiness of a better. Such 
are the fruiUoF high-vaulting infidelity.' pp. 140--144f. 

The Holy Spirit is next oonsidered as a ^ Comforter and la* 
teroessor »' under which topio the fluctuations of Christian fee}* 
iag are noticedf their causes, al^ the suitable method to be 
pursued by those vrbp experience the sorrows of a wounded 
8{nrit and bedouded /prospects. The danger of relying.. oa 
aensable emotion* en the one hand, and the nature and yalue i£ 
Divine oonsolations on the othery are judiciously considered : 
apd in order that his readers may judge how far they are the 
awtyects of the invaluable blessings of which he has been treat- 
ing, the author jproceeds to state those evidences by which it 
qaay be distinguished who are fjorn of Ood. Various marks 
are laid down, by which the produop of a right faith nuy be 
recognised ; and especially the aposUe's contrast betw^n the 
firoits of the flesh and of the Spirit is considered, together with 
pbje<^ii8 by which some truly pious persons are oma disposed 
U^ conclude against themselves, and, wheu they have r^aaoA 
cAeer/ii% Ip Aope and patiently to wait for the ealvation 
of Ciedf to go mourning and disconsolate all their days. 

The work concludes with shewing, that Divine influence is 
necessary, not only at the conuneoocment of the Christian Ufe. 
but throughout tb^ whole of its extent ; not as a transioit and 
occasional assistance, but as an abiding principle in constant 
exercise^ vrithout wUoh ao religious affection, no tru^ virtua 
can exist. 
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4 From y^imt we have said, it may easily be inferred tiiat^ 
with the exceptions already notieed, we consider the work as a 
usefnl tareatise, written with ability and suited to* all classes of 
Christians. Its style is perspicuous and elegant; the topics 
discussed in it are of high importance, and many of tiiem are 
treated with just discrimination and great force. The tendency 
of the practical parts is purely cTangelical, and alike calculated 
to detect the hypocrite and comfort the believer. The sulgects^ 
though often brought before the public, are seldom rendered 
so intereatiog, or presented to the reader with so much vigour 
of thought and expression. We cannot, but. hope, therefore^ 
that, the book will be extensively read ; and if others derive 
from it as miioh plessure as we have, they will not regret the- 
time spent in its perusal. 



Art.IV.-^TA^ Speeches in Parliament oj Samuel Horsley^ LL.D# 
F.S.i\., late lK)rd Bishop of St. Asaph. 8yo. pp. 5^« Price 16&» 
Loxigman and Co«. Rivington, Hamilton, &o. Dundee, 1813. 

TN our whole national economy, tliere is perhaps no one kind 
of advancement in the scale of what we call consequence, that 
does so much for a man who has not the advantage either of birth 
or fortune, as being made a bishop. Considered in proportioa 
to its pre-requislites and preparation, it is a greater transition 
than can be made in any other case. Other plebeians may be^ 
come lords ; but, generally speaking, they must be the pos- 
sessors of great wealth, or have distinguished themselves in an 
ascending progress through important offices, or a long course 
of senatorial activity. And on the strength of this ponderous 
wealth, or in the exercise of these public functions, they will 
have approached to the habits, and even been fiuniHarized to 
the society, of tlic nobility, and accustomed to so much deferenee 
in their vicinity, or so much obsequiousness to the authority of 
their offices, or so much attention to their extubitions in great 
assemblies, that they have more tlian half attained the acnran- 
tages of the peerage before they formally receive its patent and 
its cerendonial appendages. Whereas a clergyman, that has no 
Tidies, that may have lived chiefly, or, at least, comparatively, 
in retirement, that has never been heard in any kind of debating 
assemblies, that has received only the common attentions due to 
a gentleman and scholar, with a certain moderate addition ou 
his attaining perhaps one of the subordinate dignities of the 
churdi, may be suddenly introduced into the House of Lords^ 
' shall take there what will be generally felt a higher rank than 
many of its occupants, and may demand the attention of the oel* 
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ietAre nobifity of ^e country to what he fltinks attd Wishes oh 
«ny sabjeet that comes Jbefore them ;• ^vhile^ in the view of his 
'friends, his former eociesia^tlcaij and perhaps desponding* equals, 
mnd the portion of the eommunfty suddenly placed under his 
9pmtnaIjnrisdietion,hetlik^ the bench or ascends the throne 
-as k personage widely and inexjriicably different firora the man 
Aat was a few years since a plain vicar or rector^ 

It should seem that many prelates have themselTod felt sudi 
^amazement at this metamorphosis, that they have never ac^ 
quired self*possession enough to take tlie full advantages of 
it. Whether they liaye been absorbed in the endeavour to 
comprehend the mystery of the circumstance, or could not 
Tiositively verify the reality of the new mode of being,' dt 
'COttId not bring their strength or resolution up to the requisite 
pttdi for assuming and asserting its functions and rights,' or 
whatever else has been the cause, the fact is, that few of the 
'Order have, in later times, assumed to act a distinguished part ifa. 
Ifae elevated assembly to which they belong : so few, indeed, 
that a natural philosopher who puts a value on all agents as tlfe 
possessors of some kind of faculty and power, by exercising 
which he expects them to maintain their places in the great 
'economy, might look atthe class in question, with the suspicion 
of its having been assigned to an inappropriate situation ; or, at 
4ea9(, with a dep^ee of regret, that it should not manifest th^ 
propertJes agreeing to that situation. 

• Bodi an OTSferver will therefore feel a very lively gratification 
in seeing one of the class prove that it Aa« great aristocratic 
and legislative capabilities, however latent, by coming so boldly 
and effeclively into action, as did Bishop Horsley. He, at any 
rate, shewed no signs of marvelling at his new situation, or of 
b&ag afraid of it. He sought no refuge from its overpowering 
impressions in the solemn quietude of a reverend formality. His 
faculties suffered no repression or paralysis in his looking round 
on the majesty of the assembly ; a view which was not taken by 
a succession of cautious and partial glances, ventured at in-» 
tervals; but by an open, conndent look of examination and 
^alknge. He presently toot his share in debate on any sub- 
ject on which he had formed an opinion, and within this com- 
pass almost' every subject was inchided. Though peculiarly yu 
gihnt and peremptory on all occasions involving ecclesiastical 
tiuestions, he scorned any notion of an obligation to confine h'un- 
Mlf*to what might be called professional matters ; and it mu«t 
have^ been a very daring opponent that would have ventured to 
hint to him the propriety of any such limitation. He soon 
eommiHed himself to all the dangers of positive battl?, and had 
fl peeuliAr- and provoking' intrepidity in challenging the memj 
Vol. II. N. S. F 
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to do Ida worst. It is true, iodeed, and simost too obvious to 
need noticing, that the valour nvhich lights generally in the 
ranks of the ascendant party, \a not sulit^ted to the hardest 
test, and can never attain a character of romantic heroism. 
Nevertheless, our right reverend combatant had in his manner 
aomething so peculiwrly and emphatically assailant, such an air 
of direct defiance^ such a confidence to commit himself totally 
without reserve, or provided means of retreat, such a prompti- . 
tude to expose himself singly in advance before his allies, such a 
petEact unhesitating explicitness in telling his omponents, to 
their beards, that he would give them ^ to the fowls of the Mr 
^and the beasts of the field,' such an embodying in his own per- 
son of the stress of the war, audi an apparent carelessness how 
much of the opposite and vindictive &rce he mi^t draw« on 
himself individually, fearless of taking the champion's oropor- 
tion of the haxard, and such a confident occupation of whatever 
position would present liim most prominently to their weaponry 
that we are compelled to acknowledge him to have been pos- 
sessed of a bravery competent to dare any conflict without pre- 
viously counting the fellow-fighters. 

One (rf the strongest indications how much be was at his ease 
in assuming the fulfexercise of the functions of his new situa- 
tion, appears in that facility of irony and sarcasm which marks 
the 6r8t speech here reported to us, which was made very soon 
after his attainment of the bench. Almost aH the subsequent 
apeeches have here and there some touches of this sort of ^oiely. 
It conaes without the smallest afiectation or effort. It is quita 
genuine and often sudden. It is sometimes tranaieat, ao4 
aometimes a little prolonged, just as it may happen. It Lb dmost 
always powei'fiiUy caustic. In some instances, where its appli- 
cation was signally just, as, for example, when it fell on the de- 
fenders of slavery aind the slave trade, the reader is extremely 
gratified in imagining tlie mortification it must have inflicted. 
. Clear statement, however, acute discrimination^ and vigwoua 
argument, form the leading intellectual distinction of these 
speeches; and it is needless to say that these are supported by 
so wide and accurate a knowledge of facts, that whether the 
reasoning has been deliberately prepared beforehaady or if 
called forth by some view of die subject presented at the time, 
makes no diference as to the sufficiency of the orator's re- 
sources. Kven the critical and biblical learning of our prelate m 
brought, with striking advantage to the sul^ect, and trium«> 
phant eflfect in debate, to bear on the question of West Indi% 
flavery. 

Every one, who is at all acquamted with the oharaoter and 
style 4»f Wari>urton, will be very often reminded of bun in lis* 
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te&tuig to H^nrsl^. He will kajvie, in briNid display b^rtre kim, 
niM^ of tko same morsd mai iatdfactnal. duurtotcristies; 4lie ia^ 
tf e|^4ky» tb^ adif^caoftdonci^tfad uMgiuio^ Ibe driving iirgMaj, 
if we wmy soexpMM it^ wd the habiliiiiUjr ajftfrd^siMteiitper and 
aUitiide i— the Mul^iMsvin a memmiie tbe rapidity of tbou^kl» 
the £M»Uly of laminf to use an j part of tdie bmsI ampfe reaourees^ 
the ddight t» boat the advoittarj with an appareat paradox, the 
leadiaeai to» adopt a Oavse or a^moeiit under its griAlo»t ha^ 
sards, and nfdataitt it at ita weakest point, as a patiiitoaa dia- 
piay of oonniga aad ekill, preriooalj la taking the stroiigeat 
greiindy and best weapons. In point of diotioii, ibere ia often 
the Sana mixtiire of the sehdastio, and the iunittar and collo^ 
qoialy the aaae disdain tov bo confiflied to the nieetiea of a trim 
elefanee. Hoisfej is^ howeter, inmiebadj aurpaaaed b; that 
powerful wiUniBai of freedom wbicb diatiasuiahea Warburton'o 
manner, the exiNression of that wkmlted Md indeiatigable Ter* 
eatilitjr which assumed the whole creation aa tile, field of its 
imnglMl iMort and actbn. Warburtpn has the advantage of 
being Taatl; more eloquent, in that sense of the word in which 
it imports something^ bordering on poetrj. He abounds in 
kappy allusions, and is often sarrounded by soma sudden splen* 
door of a creative fancy. 

This Tohime ooatprisea fifteen speec^ca, urtuck pwyort to b# 
given at lengthy in the preciae woida in whidi they were deU* 
neredL M oatof the anlgecta ast hnaoctaiBt : the akoKtiDa of the 
Shve Trade; the Claima of the Iriik Catkolios ^ th« Bili &f 
preventing the Marriage of Perscma divorced for Adultery ; 
the Treason Bill of November 1795 ; the Preliaiinarie:^ of the 
Peace of Amiens^ Several are on epelesiastical matters. Out 
of them, of enormooa length, (80 pa^es) ia» we think, verv injui^ 
didonst^ inserted. It was a labonoua and extremely able ex-* 
erCfon, m vindication of the cbtims of a particular clergymaaji 
whose interests were implicated ia a particular enclosure bin, 
and proves that the Bishop, had be fauen into an^other profes- 
flbn, would have made a consumtpate barrister ; but the subject 
cannot be of the smallest generfti interest, and its fiUipg so 
ktigie a space wifl only make the purchasers of the volume the 
more sensible of its exorbitant pripe. 

No ope wiU f(^l it worth while to quarrel with these speeches 
Ibr declaring, without ceremony, the bisbop^s well knowa high. 
drarch notions^ combed with his firm faith m the horrible wick- 
edness of lifting a finger against the ^ powers thai be,^ whoever 
Aey may be, and however fiagiGous tlielr conduct. It is amus«», 
ing to think what a dreadful explosion there would have been^ 
had the Bishop lived to see these times, against the French 
people for thdr unfaitbfiibiess, their rebelUon as be must have 

F 8^ 
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denominated it> agauttt their late Bmperer; for to this UsBgdk 
'his doctrine, as avowed in one passage in this volume, would 
fairly go; How little or iiow much reason soever it may be 
'thought there is for giving the prelate credit for gemnne^SBeal 
in behalf of refigion, we have been several times, in passing 
4hrough tins volume, gratified at the sight of the courageous 
austerity with which he was sure and prompt to take vindictive 
•notice of any sign of irreligious levity in the noble assembly. 
•He maintained a pecidiar and intimidating boldness, with the 
•utmost possible explicitne8S5 and, as it were, breadth of expresr- 
fiion, when he made any reference to Christianity or the Bible. 
The Bible ^rtk to be referred to in the debate on the Slave Trade ; 
iand it seeikis some noble Lord was pleased to lavigh when the 
Bishop began to quote one of St. PanVs Epistles to Timclthy. 
There have been many ecclesiastics who would^have let this 
pass ; but noMb Bishop Hovsky. 

^ * I a£$rm that the New Testament contains an express reprobation 
In tenn9, an express prohibition of the slave-trade l^ name, ob sinful 
in a very hich degree The apostle St.* Paul, my Lords, m the first 
of his EnisUe to St. Timothy^— My Lords, the Bible is to be treated 
in this House, with reverence. If -I find occasion, in argument upon 
a subject like the present, to ^uote particular texts, any noble Lord 
Vrhd may' think j^roper to receive such quotations with a laugh, must 
expect that I caU him to order.-**! was saying, my Lords, that St. 
Paul, in the} first of his £pisdes to St. TimoUiy^ liavlng spoken of 
persons that were lawless and disobedient,' &c. 

We were equally gratified by the magisterial and contemp- 
tuous tone in which he' reprimanded another laugh emitted by 
lome )ioble Lords, while he was quoting from Mr. Paurk's 
Travels a description, a perfectly simple and serious one, 
of the kind and sympathetic manners of the women in one part 
6f Africa, as experienced by him when in great distress. 
' We are extremely gratified too by the noble arrogance, if we 
may so Call It, with which he fights and spurns the advocates of 
tlie Slave Trade ; and nothing can be more amusing than the 
sarcaiStic compliments, and mock-respectful references, to a 
noble Ei[^l ^ho had quoted the Bible in defence of perpetual 
slavery. In this instance the calling hiimour is considerably 
prolonged, and Vetums with a lucky *bite when the Earl must 
have thought it t?as fairly past. The speech ends with a nu^ 
sdlemn an^ commanding admonition of the Day of Judgement. 

These speeches are preceded by a Dedication, signra by the 
Bishop^s son, who appears to take the full responsibility of 
^tor. 
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MARRATIVE Poetry^ inoludinff dramatic uBiler that goieral 

' namely hasever be^u founa.tbempst popular. We air 

tribale this preference to ib^ display Hbicb it aitbrda of bmuaii 

* We use the e»R8sion * diavatio paetiy/ bacaaae it is only as 
poetry^ (^bqitgh peroaps oi* the highest oid^,) that dramatic 43001- 
position has hny claiBi on our altentioD. We fe«l i| unnecessary in 
this place, ta repeat our firm Gonviction of the pernicious tendenqr 
of theatrical exoibitionSj as there is, we hope, no danger of our h^ 
ing misunderstood on this point. We confess, Uiat we are desirous 
of rescuing fVom its unhallowed association with the stage, ihat pe- 
culiar speaes of drama, if it must be called drama, which, under the 
denominaddn of tragedy, comprises some of the best poetry in all 
languages. It is obTious that it has no necessary connexion with Ae 
mtmnat $kU A tn^edy is, strictly speaking, a poem; a pky 
18 not a.poem either necessarily or usnaliy. We will go further, and 
will veatoie ta-assert, that a tiagedy, in propoition as it conforms 
to the serere rules which genuine criticism has applied to this class of 
compodcion, and the more nearly it mproacbes the standard of iileal 
exceiknoe, becomes less adi^ted for theatric representation* We are 
pemaded that a man ofculUTated poetical taste, would as little think 
of going tp the theatre to enjoy the beauties of dramatic poetry, as ha 
. woM resort td an oratorio for the gratification or the excitement of 
deratioiMl fiseUng. . Whattfrer amusement results from theatrical. exhi« 
bilioii, is drawn- fraa a ijuite different source. It is afforded by the 
powers of the actor, the. imitatiye display (^tbe passions, combined 
with the pomp of scenic representation. We do not deny that in die 
finrnof a tn^pedy* (snch^ Ibr instance, as 'Shakiqpear's King John, 
or Miss Bailhe^s De Montford,) a perception of the intrinsio merits 
of the coinpoaition, may accompany, and mingto-with, an attention.to 
the perforfoanoe ; but this forms a subordinate part of the amusement, 
and has alwaya been fbund in itself insufficient to attract or interest 
the fte^neoteia 0^ the theatre. It is, in fact, not to hear Shakspeare, 
but to see'Kemble, that an audience is collected ! and to see Kemble, 



iBpKtt^ndarly- the same iBad of amusement as to see D*EgWUe.—Wa 
how that in reply 1 

re b^ urgeit as a pretlftxt (flioisy indeed) for attend- 



mowtttat in reply to-argoments brought Ibrward against the sta^, 
the anaxoeptiompla gaiality of some plays, and the poetical menta 
ofod«% WebeeDurirefltaaapretlftxt (flimsy indeed) for attend- 



bg their eshilniioD, as & that were the otily or the best* means of ap- 
preciating them^aswoiksofigenias, and of entering inti I the design of 
&pDH. W« caH it a ttmay pretext, because those who urge it, ei- 
ther sad^ k ape se on tbet^aselves, or seek to deceive others by asrign* 
ia^aidi a ivaeoii as- the lni»tiye which leadrthem to the theatre The 
inmd which ia ecoupied with the gorgfeous s^taole, or the quick sue • 
tenioii of objects mere presented to the ^nsittre faculties, is not at 
Uaae to receive the finer impiessions ofpoeticalbeauj^orto ioduiga> 
'ia Aa cahn liDfiaiyof inngmatiye pleasurea^ The anentkin is toa 
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fhtfftfter wd Df ittumm ftumoM^ Eirerf body IdTvft to knnr 
how a fdlow-creatiue &ae(i and acte m a particular situation : 
loves to see different tempers brought into contrast j and to 
Judge of die propriety of the seiitiniefitd vAAdix the poet attii- 
hutes to them. Besides, It ki amonf^ the fitron^ feelings pf the 
-mm} that fiiney finds wqi4l : 4t is ott the wstMniBf almosnliere 
«rf passion that the ima|ptBatkHi mouiits and aoars. What 
vottU appear die. v^ audneaa oC rant to a reader atto^thcr 
wiprspaeed for k, is to om, whose foeU«|(a haw beee pi^perty 
wppught upon by a sympathy ^th the imaghiary personages 
Worehimf perf^tiy congenial^ The mind/ Uke th^ body, has 
Ks fcters, and, in the paroxysm, attains a super-human, and, 
sometimes, ^ghtfiit energy. Accordingly, the writer who has 
not the art to interest the reader for the actors io his stoxy, must 
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inaebidiatfadli^dioaUovefsQdiimnieaeKercu^ The 

ad^ri principal appeal* is made te ili^jitmpie end uniirersalinstittet 
of ciiriosky» the mdolgenee 9£ which* wmi excmsad ifithout a 
parpoie* or on »o aweiont object* becomes the anussment af a 
iriitU, and teods to i itiate and weaken the mind, by pradndiof, er k^ 
tmrikriog vilht the operation of its nobler &cultiet.. To Ibase, the 
poet eddrosees bimsdtf ; and bis object is to sanround as widi a ihir 
ideal worlds in wbiqh we Ourselves take. part as ideal adon* ami se 
airskea within us by the help of (he nnagmatien* those indeiieke 
feelings which elerate its above onrsdiTes* The original parpoae of. 
the dramie^ as exhibited in the aacient thfalrea, was teBinsish-hims^ 
which the imagination aught seise and embody fiar Itselfc Bafona 4he 
art of printing wasinTeniedw public exUhitions of this fcindwaie not 
without their use ; at least there was a plausible ezcose fcr Aeir sali^ 
Uiibment. Bui not only does this plea fcr their eneonragament ae 
loneer exist, but the very construction^ and the ivhola arrangeadilt of 
modern theatricals* sse destructive of the eSsct tbay vera oiigmalW 
designed to answer The perfection ot* scenic pageantry, thoivh Sa 
may better suit the indolent minds of Hxq vulgar, is absoluldy fttal te 
the exercise of the imagipatjen* suid proportioaidly ii^nrions to ^se in* 
tsllectual character i te say nodiin^ of its morsl evils;. This note has 
already swelled beyond idl due limits. . We can only dftus bnaSyto^di 
on a subject which is confessedly of great importanne m a -* * 
pint of view, and whiiA baa s^dem, we ihiai 



pstint of view, and whiah baa s^dem, we Ihia^ htea oansidensd in 
this light. Tbiegs have been imagpoed . te be: sissiiar, er neoessariljr 
al]ied# which are widaly dissimiw, and which onghl, both eki tbie 
ground of ttotoi aodontbat ofnwftW to hh^dissodated^ liiakthe 
one class may not be mads to CQuntenance ths otben We cannot hot 
.think, that a man competent to the task* from atareeoaibination 0i 
moral feeling* oritioaTaeumenf and cultivated tsste^ weuld render 
his country a ssrYiee* by givinf^ an editieo of nnr #reat drametio 
poet, purified from tbsM corruptu)os, and thatness tSi^ldry; adiiehy 
there islgspdir/Msoittcisoppei^^ are Kddiiifms ie.teeientof Sbaksponra^ 
intarpoMed iiy the staga*roanagerS|fi)f wheat ha Tyiote^loadapirhei^ 
10 the^oss taste of the day. 
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sometiiiies be oontent lo pass for a madman, for passagiBS which, 
had they beenvroperhr iiitrr»dtrced and skilfuny managed, might 
kare had the finest ejfect. To these higher beauties, narrauva 
poetry adds the charms of description, and all the graces of 
diction. Indeed,^ it is difReuIt to find any poetical beauty that 
does not fall within its province. 

We arc glad, therefore, to hare our attention so frequently 
called to poemd ofthis kind. The one before us will not, fn<S»ed^ 
liear a comparison widi some of the popular productions of the 
IMresent day ! it does ribt possess any thing of those subHmati^ 
«f passion of which we hare been speaidng; but it is eqnalile 
and elegant. The sulgect of the story is the same as that of 
ErcUla, the Spanish poet, — ^VaidiYia^s attempt to subdue Chili, 
mbA his defeat in the valley of Arauco. The poem is apparently 
the work of one who is accustomed to stiorter and lighter com- 
positioiis ^ who has all the neatness and pretdness of style n^ 
cessary in such things ; but who knows nothing of tlie manage- 
jment of a larser and more complicated piece, of the prop^ ar* 
ran^ement of action, or grouping of figures. The spirit of the 
Andes t^^ice calls together the * spirits of the fire,' but nothing 
comes of thfdr meetings ; and indeed throughout the whole 
poem we never elsewhere hear of them* One canto, out of the 
eight, 18 wholly devoted to the story of the Missionary : it is 
eommon-place, and uninterestmg, and entirely unconnected with 
the main subject. The Indian warriors peet round a midnight 
fire, and some of them speak speeches ; hot we are never made 
sufficiently acquainted with them to be able to say wlttoh is 
which. One of them- goes to consult a wizard ; but nothing el|i- 
sues firom it. In short, half the poem is made up of these de- 
taAed firagments. But it is proper^ perhaps, to give our 
readers the outline of the story. 

The commencement of the poem introduces us to the Vrush 
roof of an aged warrior, chief of the mountain tribes,* situated in 
a lonely and lovely glen, among the wastes and wilds of the 
Andes. Two duldren, ' broSier and sister,* had formerly 
cheered his solitude ; the descriptioQ of the boy is fanciful and 
imtty. 

* The boy migfat seem, as beautifal he stood, 

A viiientty elf-diild of the wood ; 

For in that season of awtdt^nine lifo, 

Whtsi da#ning youth and chil&eod areat strife ; 

Wheiif oil the veiige of dionght gay boyhood stends 

llbtoe, with fflist'idng eye and outspread hands ; 

WHh any look, and form and foputeps l%ht. 

And' glo88v locks, and features berry-brightf 

' And ejeue the young eaglet's, to the raj 

t}f taDon,nnblettcmng, as he sails away r 
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A brede of Bearshelb on his hoaom HVrmB^ 

A small stone hatchet o'er his shouldens sliwg* 
With slender lance, and feathers, blue and rd. 
That, like the heron's crest, wav'd on his head,— 
Buoyant with hope, and airiness, and joy, 
He wander*d through the woods, the bvehest Indian boy. ^ 

p. 10. 

This bay, Liautaro, had been stolen, from his < Usma's sUn/ 
by a band of SpaBiards. They conveyed him (as^e poet after- 
-wards informs us) to Peru, and sold him for « skve. From thiit 
state he is delivered by the Missionary, Asselmii, virhe educates 
him, beeomes Attached to him, and,' at leng^, gives him in mar- 
riage his adopted daughter trhom he brought with him from 
Spain. Valdivia, the Spanish chieftain, sees Lautaro, takes hka 
for his page, and, on His expedition into Chili^ carries him along 
vrithhim. Anselmo also goes; but the wife And child of Lbu^ 
tare are left behind at Lima, 

Seven years had passed since the monntain-warrior had thus 
been deprived of his spn, when, suddenly, his soKtn4e is dis* 
Curbed by the shrill notes of a Chilian scout. 

* The starting warrior knew the piercing tones. 
The signal- call of war, from human bones. — 

• ** What tidings from Arauco's vale ?" he cried,-^ 
** Tidings of war and blood," the Scout replied ; 
Then the sharp pipe with shriller, summons blew. 
And held the blood-red arrow h^ in view. '^ 

JVanrw. <* Where speed the foes ?'* 

Spouf, " Along the southern main, 

" Have pass'd the vultures of accursed Spain." 

Wurrior* " Ruin pursue them on the distant flood, 

. *« And be their deadly portion— blood for blood !" * 

$f(nt. ** When, round and red, the moon shall next arise, 
«< The chiefs attend the midnight sacrifice 
"In Encors wood, where the j^at wizard dwells, 
" Who wakes the dead man with his thrilling spells ; 
*' Thee, Ulmen of the Mountidtis, they command' 
" To lia the hatchet, for thy natnre land ; 
** Whilst in dre^d circle, round the sere-wiMNl smoke, 
** The mighty gods of venffeanoe they iavoke; 
^ ^And call the spirits of their fathers slain, 
^ Ta nerve their lifted am, and curse devqted Spain." 
So spoke the Scout of Was ;^rr4Dd o'er the dm, ' 
Onm^d aloqg the craggy valleyi flew. '*-t|»(w 14, 1^« 

The i^ed chief obeys the suinmoiw^ collects' hiS.'ftllbir.war- 
riors, and hilstens to th^. place of meeting, .Ilesi$tan^e against 
Val4ivia and his Spama^ds is Uere ajgr^d iipoji^i^j^ ia 
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^ren. Laataro, tliat be may not fight against his countrymen, i» 
placed by Valdivia apart from the engagement, \rith the good 
Ansehno : but, in the heat of the battle, he sees a Chilian war- 
rior down,- 

* Upon ^ose features Memory seem'd to trace, 
A faint resemblance of his father's face,' 

and a Spanish horseroaB above, Mn act to strike.' He springy 
forward, dispatches the Spaniard^ rallies his yielding country-^ 
men, puts himself at their head, and gains a complete victory. 
Valdivia and the Missionary are taken prisoners; The former 
falls a prey to the revenge of the Indians ; but Lautaro manages 
to save the life of Anselmo. 

Of course the hero is received by his countrymen with all pos- 
sible joy. His father had been killed in the batde ; but he finds 
his sister, and discovers his wife and boy, who had wandered 
from Lama to seek hipa. The party return to the home of the 
old warrior, where they inter his bones ; and Anselmo declares, 
that his bones shall likewise be interred in the same spot. And 
so the poem closes. 

There is, as we said before, little of character and passion in 
an this, and not one person about whom we feel in the slightest 
degree interested, btill there is much that pleases : there is a 

Kwer of description, and the style is certainly elegaint. The 
dian assembly is strongly painted. 

* Far in the centre of the deepest wood, 

The assembled Fathers of their country stood. 

Midnight wascome : the sere^wood fire burnt red. 

And on the branches a dim glimmer shed : 

The bursting flame, oft with a fitful glance. 

Shone full on many a dreadful countenance ; 

And eveiy wurior, as his club he rear'd, 

With lariper shadow, indistmct, appeared ; 

While still, more terrible, his form and mien, 

And long wild locks, in the red blate were seen,' p. 53. 

The description of rooming, with which the fifth caoto opens^ 
is pleasing ^d appropriate. ; 

* 'Tis now rare dawn : — ^the Andes* distant spires, ^ 
One after one, have caught the orient fires. 
Where the dun condor snoots his upward flight. 
His wings are touch'd with momentary licht. 
Meantime, 1)eneath the mountain's glittenng heads, 
A boundless ocean of grey >fat>our spreads. 

That b'er the champain, stretching far below, 

^ow mpveg, in clustered masses, rising &low, 

Till all the living landscape is display'd ' 

In variof^' ]ppn)][>' of colour, light, and shade. ' p. 69. 
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We add the description of ADselmo^s cell, 

* FrontiDg the ocean, but beyond the ken 
Of pubuc view, and sounds of murm'ring men^— 
Of unhewn roots compos'd, and knarled woods 
A small and rustic Oratoiy stood : 
Upon its fobf of reeds appear*d a cross. 
The porch within waa Iin*d with mantling moii s 
A crucifix and hour-glass* on each sid^— 
One to admonish seem'd, and Onb tp guide; 
This, to impress how soon life's race is o'er ; 
And that, to lift our hopes where time shall be no more* 
O'er the rude porch, with wild and gadding stray. 
The clust'rin^ copu weav'd its trellis gay : 
Two mossy pmes, high bending, interwove 
Their aged and fantastic arms above. 
In firont, amid the gay surrounding flowers, 
A dial counted tlie departing hours, 
Qn which the sweetest li^ of summer abone, — 
A rude and brief inscription marked the stone >-» 

** To count, with passing shade, the hours, 
*• Iplac'd the dial 'mid the flowers ; 
" liiat, one by one, came fortii» and died. 
*^ Blooming, and with'ring, round its side. 
** Mortal, let the sight Impart 
** Its pensive moral to thy heart!" 

Just heard to trickle throi^ a covert near. 

And sooUiing, with perpetual kpse, the eat, 

A founts like rain-drops, fiiter'd through the stone,-* 

And, bright as amber, on the shallows shone* 

Intent hts fairy pastime to pursue. 

And, gem*like, novering o'er the violets blue. 

The humming-bird, here, its unceasing song 

Heedlessly murmur'd, all €tke summer long. 

And when the winter came, retir'd to rest. 

And from the myrtles hung its trembUng nest. 

No sounds of a conflicting world were near ; 

The noise of ocean faintly met the ear, 

That seem'd, as sunk to rest the noon*tide blast, 

But dying sounds of passions that were past ; 

Or closing anthems, when, far off, expire 

The lessening echoes of the distant choir. . 

Here^ every human sorrow hush'd to rest, 
His pale hands meekly cross'd upon his breast, 
Akselmq sat : the sun, with west'ring ray, 
Just touch'd his temples, aind his locks of grey. 
There was no worldly feeling in his eye ;— 
The world to him ^* was as a thing {»Dne hjJ^ 

Now, all his features lit, he rais'dl^ Ipok, 
Then bent It thoughtful, and undasp'd the book; ' 
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Anj3 whilst the hour-glass shed its silent sand^ 
A tame opossum Irt^kM his withered hand. 
That sweetest tight of ktow-dedmiog day, 
Whieh diroogh the treffis pour'd its slanting w, 
fieem'd light fnrta hearen, when angels heard his prayers, 
. fiestinif a moBBent onlns few grey hairs/ pp. 10 — 32. 

tn the hist quotation, the reader finds the regular versificaticMii 
broken by the introduction of an inscription for n dial : and 
dirougliout the poem, we find inscriptions, and hymns, and 
song^y and addresses^ id difierent measures. 'Of tliis practice 
we have before expressed our disapprobation, and we must 
do it again. What end does it answer ? Is it because such 
things are generally in such measures ? For the same feaspfi, 
the speeches might be ffiven in prose. Is it to relieve the 
monotony of the verse ? This monotony is itself owing to ike 
want of skill in the poet. On the other hand, the poet may 
begin to que$tion us, apd demand what there is in the pmctice 
that ofTends us. We answer, that it draws our attention i(fo 
much to the verse. So long as every thing goes on in regular 
heroic, we forget the poet and the versification in the subject ; but. 
when song-measure is introduced for the sake of a sonic, the 
dream is broken, and we think of the propriety of this : we 
t>egin to criticise, our feeling is interrupted in its current, and 
the illusion half destroyed. 



Art. VI. — An Enquiry into the Probability and Ratiohality cf Mr. 
Hunitr^i Theory of Lift : being the Subject of the first two Ana- 
tomical Lectures delivered before the Royal College ai Surgeons, 
London. ' By John Abemethy, F. R. S. &c. Professor of Ana- 
tomy and Surgery to the College. Longman, Hnrst, Rees, Ac. 

IllR. Abemethy is already known te> the public, not only m 
stiuuiiDg in the foremost rank of bis profession, but als9, 
as a writer of several works which display originality of thought, 
and patience, and perspicacity of observation. 

Modem improvements in medicine have consisted, net io 
much in the discovery of n^w tnitbs, as in tbe detection and 
irenimcistion of atiQient erroi!^. As a sdenoe, it baa been re- 
duced within a smftllejr compass, but whai it has lost in bulk, 
it has gained in solidity. The complioatim of trt has been 
brought back, nearer at least, to the simplicity of nature, 
iad medical practice as wrtl as dteory has become^ ik^we 
than it ^veir was befor^j a matter of common sense. 

These reii^atfts apply abnost equally, to tbsi branch of the 
philosophy of the human frame, whioli falls more especiallv 
within the pravince of the surgeon. Surgery was once, and 
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that not very long mce, little more than a 'mechanical aK. 
But such men as a Hunter and an^ Abemethv have progres- 
siyely raised it to the character and dignity of a science. By 
the latter, it has been more distinctly shown than by any pre* 
ceding writer, that diseases which have been considerea as 
merely local, are, in a great variety of instances, to be r^rded 
as affections of the general system, and are therefore to be era* 
dicated only by those reme^Ues which act through the medium 
of the constitution, 

Mr. A. has no passion for the employment of the knife. It 
is to be feared, that many a limb has been sacrificed to the dis- 
.play of manual adroitness, which might have been spared by 
the exercise of intellectual skill. What a poor consolation is it 
to the wretch in4io has unnecessarily lost a leg that it was taken 
off with admirable dexterity ; or to another, that he has been 
deformed for life, by aii elegant operation ! 

We have thought it ri^t to giye our readers some preli- 
minary knowledge of the character of the author, that they may 
feel the same desire that we did, to become acquainted with 
a work, the perusal of which has by no means disappointed our 
expectations. 

Some of Mr. Abemethy^s introductory observations are par- 
ticularly worthy of notice, ^and may be quoted as specimens of 
his style of thinking as well as writing. \^ 

* By exercising the powers of our minds in the attainment of me* 
dical knowledge, we learn and improve a science of the greatest pub« 
.lie utilit]^. We have need of enthusiasm, or of some stroi^ incen- 
tive, to induce us to spend our nights b study, and our days in the 
,disp|u8ting and health-destroying avocations of the dissecting room'; 
or m that careful and distressing observation of human diseases and 
infirmities, which alone can enable us to understand, alleviate, or re* 
move them : for upon no other terras can we be considered as real 
students of our profession. We have need of some powerful induco- 
.ment, exclusively of the expectation of fame or emolument : for un- 
fortunately a man may attam a considerable share of public repu* 
tation and practice, without undertaking the labours t have men* 
lioaed, without being a real student of .his profession/ pp. 4| 5. 

The remark with which the above extract concludes, is sufl5« 
ciently founded on experience. To something extraneous to 
•merit, is medical prosperity too frequently to be ascribed. The 
most lucrative pail, perhaps, of professional skill consists not in 
the knowledge either of diseases or of remedies. It is not the 
student, but the man of the world that is best fitted for <^n^; 
ing the ladder of ambition. It is the cultivation of th^ exterior^ 
rather than of the. understanding,— of v?hat is polished, rather 
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Ifaaii of Vrhat is profound, that is most likely to gain the con- 
fidence of the i^cater part of mankind. 

Mr. Hanter^s Theory of Life is placed in a clearer light by 
Mr. A. than by its author. Mr. H. was a remarkable instance 
of the difierent degrees, in which the same man may possess the 
faculty of thinking, and that of expressing thought. He could 
«ee, but. be could not show^ things distinctly. His language 
was not a sufficiently tranalpareut medium to the images of & 
mind*. . 

We 9hall jrefer our readers to .the work before us for a state- 
ment of Mr. Hunter^s Theory, as well as for the arguments 
which are adduced in its favour. Mr. A. has succeeded so far at 
least, as to make it appear the most plauMble conjecture, that 
can be formed upon a subject, which, after all, is perhaps equally 
ont of the reach of our senses and our understanding. The whole 
of life might be fruitlessly spent, in a search after its mys- 
terious essence. We know that we exist, but we do not know, 
nor is it likely that, with our terrestrial faculties, we ever 
shall, in what our existence consists, or on whM it may 
depend. But the agitation of a question, which must probably 
terminate in doubt, may yet be attended with a certain decree of 
rational entertainment ; and a writer may gratify us by the dis- 
play of tident or ingenuity, although he fail to produce that 
kind of conviction, which can arise only from demonstratiTe 
evidence. 

Mr. A. judiciously observes, p. 92. 

* If errors of thought terminated in opinions* they would be ofless 
consequence ; but a slight deviation from the line of rectitude in 
thought, may lead to a most distant and disastrous aberration from 
that hue in action.* 

This remark is not exclusively applicable to medicine : it is 
a maxioa of moral wisdom. Conduct has its root in opinion. 
Practical transgression may, in general, be traced up to specu- 
lative error : to think correctly, is the only security f6r acting cor- 
rectly. Liet the understanding, in early life,, be enriched with 
sound pnnciples, and weeded as much as possible firom every 
species, of error and prejudice, and it will form a soil put of which 
will naturally .grow an upright and exalted character. Between 
absurdity and vice there is an iaaeparable^ idthough not always, a 
visible connexion.. The importance of theoretieial rectitude will 
be generally conceded upon grand and cardinal points, and yet it 
mav not be equally acknowledged upon others that seem trifling;' 
and irrelevant to the purposes of life. But no false opinion is fin«* 
T0I0U8 in its po8sii)leTesult. A speck on the mental eye, which 
is too «a)all almost to be. discerned, may, if not dispersed in 
•time, ymdually overspread the •organ, and intercept altogether 
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the faculty of vision. In the acorsy we do Bot see the oak i h^ 
we are not tiie less certain, that from tliis pigmy embryo will ariie 
the future giant of the forest. 

We shall transcribe the oonduding jpaxagraph of Mr. A.^^ se- 
cond lecture, on account of the beneficial eroct which it seesis 
calculated to produce. 

* My mind rests at peace in tl^inking upon the subject of Kfe, as 
k has been taught by Mr. Hunter ; and f am vtslooarv enough to 
imagine, that if these opinions should become so established as tb 
be generalhr admitted by philosopbera* that if they once saw reason 
to believe tnal life was something q( an invisible and active natare, 
superadded to orgamsalioin,. they yrould lhe» see equal reason to be- 
lieve that mind mi^ht be 8U[>eradded- to life, as life if to structure* 
They would then, mdeed, still farther perceive how mind and matter 
might reciprocally act upon each otber^ by means of an intervening 
substance. Thus even would physiological researches enforce th^ 
belief, which I may say is natural to man, that in addition to his bo- 
dily frame, he possesses a sensitive, intelligent, and independenjt 
mmd : an opinion which tends in an eminent degree to produce 
virtuous, honourable, and useful actions.' 

It is with a cordial welcome, that we receiYc such sentimenis 
as these from a professor of anatomy. It is said ^tva ancient phi- 
losopher, that be was first impressed witli the idea of a Divine 
Beb|f , from coniBOQq;>lati]ig the relicts of tlie human form. Bui 
later mvestigators of the corporeal fabric have not always beea 
led to the same desirable conclusion. The atmosphere of a dis- 
secting room has been found unfavourable to the faith, as well 
as to Uie health of those who hare been much exposed to its inr 
fluence. Free-thinking, or rather superficial thinking upon the 
subject of religion, has prevailed to a very disastrous extent^ 
amongst tlie pupils of hospitals. Young apprentices, whi^e 
previous education has consisted prindpidly m the mechanical 
drudffery of a shop, and whose learning has extended little far- 
tb^ than a practical knowledge of the elements of phaimacy^ 
as soon as they commence an attendance upon the medical schools 
of our metropolis, fancy themselves converted, at once, inta 
sbidentsof i^ liberal profession. Such noviciates in philpsophjr 
become inflated by their newly acquired importaiioe, and, as the 
first fruits of an 4evated rank, and an enligiitened understand- 
ing, are apt to renounce, as narrow and illiterate pr^dioes^ 
the wholesome impressions of their eadier life. 

In none, however, of the preceding remarlts would we be 
understood to insmuate, tkat tiie denial of an independent, spi*- 
ritual principle in man, involves, of necessity, the disavowal of 
any such prmciple in nature : or, that he who regards the hu- 
man soul, as the result of anatomical structure, must, therefore,, 
refi»e a belief in ihe eziatenoe of at least one mind, which not 
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preceded oaly^ but produced the orgaBization of the material 
UDiverse. 

The authority of so respectable a teacher as Mr. Abemetby, 
can scarcely faU to have a salutary influence upon the creed of 
his disciples : and the example of so enhghtened a lover of 
acience, vill serve to show, that the spirit of philosophical re* 
search has no necessary alUance with the demon of impiety. 

In tbe degree in which we extend our knowleck^e, we grdw 
more intimately acquainted with our ignorance. In proportion 
as we invigorate our intellectual powers, by the exercise of them, 
we become more humbly sensible of dieir present immaturity 
and weakness. It is bapp^, if we are thus led to regard this 
world, as merely the vestibule of a much more extended and 
magnificent theatre of action and enjoyment, where man will 
be ripened unto his perfect stature, and all the faculties and af^ 
fectiona of his frame, which are here so miserably cramped and 
confined, will have space for their firee exercise and their fullest 
•expansion. 



Art. YU^^Phatdo^ a Dialogue on the Immortality of tbe SouL 
Translated from the Greek of Plato. 8vo. pp. xviii. 184. 
Price lOs, 6d. James Black. 1813. 

'FHBRE have been discovered nations involved in a night of 
mteUectual darkness so great, as to have no knowledge 
of the existence of a God, — even no name in their language 
expressive of any order of existences higher than their own : 
there has not, however, been discovered one, so far as we 
know, that has not had some belief in a future state, — some 
dim innpicion that death is not the consummation of all things. 
Whence the phiioeopher may choose to derive this belief, — 
wheAer from some floating tradition, to be traced ultimately to 
revdation ; or from some internal feeling, — a certain restless- 
ness of soul that finds nothing beneath the moon in which to 
repose and acquieBce,--4iothing commensurate with his facul* 
tin, or large enough for his desires, — a proud consciousness of 
tivperiority over tlus forms of matter perpetually rising and 
decaying around, — a strong and ardent principle wfiich, m the 
midst of the sad emblems of mortality, still hopes against hope, 
and, in Sfnte of conviction, will not be convinced, — ^we shall not 
now stay to inquire. At present, we vrish rather to consider 
the arguments with which the philosopher, unenlightened by 
revtbtion, would be able to confirm this inward persuasion, 
Ihe prooft with which he might furnish his disciples of the 
reality of a future existence. With this view, it is natural to 
torn to Socrates, the great philosopher of antiquity, and whose 
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study was exclusively devoted to the praetice and sanctions oi* 
morals. A conversation of his on this very subject, — the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, — held upon the day of his death, lias 
been preserved by Plato ; the arguments that Convinced hiiii 
are formally stated in the Socratic method, and the objecti6ns 
with which his, friends impugned them are answered. The 

Tments are of this kind : 
Every tiling is generated from its contrary : a person to 
increase must have been smaller ; to decrease, must first have 
been large; to fall asleep, must first have been awake; 'to 
awake, must first have been asleep. In the same mauner, a 
person lives to die, and therefore, from analogy, dies to live 
again. 

■ II. There are self-evident propositions, questbns to which, 
as soon as understood, the mind sees the answer, without any 
previous infortnation. But all knowledge must be acquired, 
and this, therefore, must have been acquired in a state of prc- 
existence. But if tlie soul exists before the body, there is 
surely no argument against its existing after it. . ^ 

III. Decay arises from decomposition* But the soul, we 
have reason to believe, i^ uncompounded, and, therefore, can- 
not be decomposed ; cannot, then, decay. ' 

IV. Nothing will receive a quality which is directly opposite 
to the property it universally conveys. The seol universal^ 
eonveys life to body, and therefore cannot receive death, nor 
assodate with it. 

To arguments such as these, a person surely should not 
hastily be condemned as unduly* sceptical, who should rduse 
his assent. At the same time, it is to be observed that the 
objections, urged against the immortality of the soul by the 
disciples of Socrates, are, at least, equally frivolous. We feair^ 
therefore, that an Atlienian of common-sense would, after the 
perusal of the Phoedo, remiun in much the same state of un- 
certainty as when he took it up. Inimitable grace of style, aod.« 
great dexterity of argument he would indeed find in it ^ (as in 
which of the dialogues of Plato would he not?) but for a .re- 
solution of his doubts on the most important of all subjects,' we 
are fearful that he would still be obliged to seek. 

There are, however, arguments that have higher claims to 
consideration. That which WoUaston and others more parti cia* 
larly insist upon, is drawn * from the nature of the Deity,' That 
diere is a God, we suppose proved, even demonstratively, from 
the world of contrivances around* us : we sup])ose it sufHcientJy 
proved too, from the evident tendency of these ooi^trivanees, 
that this God is good, that he wishes well to the creatures thMc- 
be has made. ^ Now,' says WoUaston, ^ among, all .those 
millions that have sufiqred eminently, can it be imagined, that 
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th^re baye' not been multitudes, whose griefs and pangs have 
far outweighed all their enjoyments ; and yet, who have not 
been able, either by their innocence, their prudence, or any 
power in them, to escape that bitter draught, which they have 
drimk ? And then, how can we acquit the justice and reason- 
ableness of that being, upon whom these poor creatures depend, 
and who leaves tliem such great losers by their existence, if 
there be no future state, where the proper amends may b© 
made? So that the argument is brought to this undeniable 
issue ; — if the soul of man is not immortal, either there is no 
God, upon whom we depend, or he isian unreasonable being; 
or there never has been any man, whose sufTerings in this 
world have exceeded his enjoyments, without his being the 
cause of it himself But surely no one of these three £ings 
can be said. Ergo ;• *. 

The argument is fairly and strongly stated. We have one 
or two tilings to ufge in reply. 

In the first place, every argument drawn from the nature 
of God, involves in itself something infinitely above the reach 
of our faculties. Suppose a person, born without the sense of 
touch, and knowing nothing, therefore, of more than two di- 
mensions of matter, should turn his speculations to the ex- 
ternal world, and sit down to explain the phenomena daily 
passing before bis eyed. He might state his premises very 
cleariv, draw his inferences very ingeniously, and be perfectly 
conficfent of liis conclusions ; but he would have left out one 
circumstance, with which, indeed, it was impossible he could 
have been acquainted, — the third dimension of matter, and this 
omission would make his world of theory totally unlike tlie 
world of nature, and all his reasonings about it futile and 
useless. Such as this, or sometliing very much like it, we have 
often thought, must be the case with any one who presumes to 
argue firom the nature of God ; only that here, it is probable, 
instead of there being one thing essential to the argument, 
beyond his. knowledge and above his faculties, there are many. 
Id fact, we know theit, v^itli all the light which it has pleased 
God by revelation to tlirow upon spiritual subjects, there are 
still to be found in his dispensations things irreconcilable wiUi 
our notion of his nature ; — that still, when we attempt to reason 
of * foreknowledge, will, and fate,' we * find no end, in 
wandering mazes lost.' Strange, indeed, if it were not so. 

We dispute, then, the legitimacy of the argument : we af- 
firm that there may be, — we had. almost said, that there must 
be, data left out of the statement, with which we are unac« 



* Wollaston's Religion of Nature. Section IX. § Till. 4. 
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quainted, vrith which, in the present state of our faculties, it is 
inipossible that we should not be unacquainted, and we ask, 
** What can we reason but from what we know ?' 

Further ; we are, in the second place, by no means sure of 
the premises of the argument ; we are by no means sure that 
there have been ' multitudes whose griefs and pangs have far 
outweighed all their enjoyments.' VTe would by no means 
affirm the earthly lot of all to be equal ; but the question of 
happiness is so complicated, and involves so many particulars 
80 nicely balanced against one another, that we should not at 
all venture to say that any one is miserable on the whole. The 
careless pleasures of infancy and childhood must be weighed 
against the anxieties of manhood, mental against bodily pain, 
the hope of the future agamst the miseries of the present, toil 
with vigour against wealthy indolence with ennui, fortitude 
against suffering, insensibility against luxury, and a contented 
temper against ten thousand Uessings. And tlien, who shall 
undertake to settle the account i 

Thirdly, allowing the argument, and granting its premisef , 
it is still to be inquired, — does any one suffer on the whole more 
than he has deserved on the whole ? — and till this question be 
answered in the affirmative, how shall the reasonableness of 
€k>d be arraigned? But surely a Heatlien has light enough to 
answer it in the negative. 

We think, tlien, that too great weight has been allowed to 
this celebrated argument. 

Bishop Butler has advanced an argument upon the subject, 
in our apprehension, of much greater force. From a principle 
of our nature, of which we can give no cause, and which, there- 
fore, we are to suppose original, and immediately derived from 
our Maker^ we believe in the continuance of the present course 
of things, believe that things will go on for the future as they 
are now going on, unless we sec some cause that may operate 
to the contrary. Having found the sun always to rise of a 
morning, we believe, and confidetitly, that it will rise to-morrow ; 
having Iknown the sea always to ebb and flow of a day upoa 
our coast, we reckon, assuredly upon its ebbing and flowing to* 
morrow ; though in neither of these have we any proof to 
give, and though, if we were asked why we believe a thing 
will be because it has been, we have no answer to make. In 
the same manner, we believe in the continuance of the soul's 
faculties from day to day; and we ought to believe in their 
continuance after death, unless 'we can shew that there is some-^ 
thing in death to destroy them. Now this must be shewn, if it 
tfaii be shewn, either from the recLson of ihe thing, or from the 
amalogy of nature. . 

^ But we cannot argue from the reaeon of ihe thing, thai 
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' death is the destruction of living agents, because we know not 
' at all what death is in itself, but only some of its effects^ such 
' as the dissolution of fl^h, skin^ and bones. And these effects 
' do in no wise appear to imply the destruction of a living agent. 
' And besides, as we are greatly in die dark, upon what the exer* 

* CISC of our living powers depends, so we are wholly ignorant 
' what the powers themselves depend upon ; the powers themselvea 
' as distinguished, not only from their actual exercise, but also 
^ from the present capacity of exercising them ; and as opposed 
' to their destruction ; for sleep, or however a swoon, shews us^ 

* not only that these powers exist, when they are not exercised, as 
' the passive power of motion does in inanimate matter ; but shews 

* also that they exist, when there is no present capacity of exer- 

* rising them : or that the capacities of exercising them.for the 

* present, as well as the actual exercise of them, may be sus- 
' pended, and yet the powers themselves remain undestroyed. 
' Since tlien we know not at all upon what the existence of our 

* living powers depends, this shews farther, there can no proba- 
' bility be collected from the reason of the thing that death will be 

^ their destruction; because their existence may depend upon some* ^ 
' what in no degree affected by death, upon somewhat quite out - 
^ of the reach of this king of terrors. So that there is nothing 

* more certain, than that the reasoti of the thing shews us no 
' connexion between death, and the destruction of living agents. 
' Nor can we find any thing throughout the whole analog ofna^ 

* turCj to afford us even theslightest presumption, that animals ever 
' k>se their living powers : much less, if it were possible, that they 

* lose them by death ; for we have no facultiss wherewith to trace 
^ any beyond or tlirough it, so as to see what becomes of them. 

* Tins event removes them from our view. It destroys the sensible 

* proof, which we had before their death, of their being possessed 

* of living powers, but does not appear to aflS>rd the least reason 
^ to believe that they are, then, or by that event, deprived of 
*thcm.*.' 

There is, so far as at least, we can see, but one thing to be 
made out, to complete this close and cogent reasoning, and that 
is the distinctness of soul and body. If they be not distinct 
and separate beings, tlie death which destroys the body must 
abo destroy the soul and the liying powers ; if they be, the ar* 
goment must be, we think, convincing to every one capable of 
reasoning. Butier was aware of this, and in the course of the 
chapter, goes on to show, ^ that our grosa organized bodies, 



* Butler's Analogy ; Part i. chap. i. See the whole chapter. 
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with which we perceive the objects of sense, and with whieh we 
act, are no part of ourselves.* We shall not follow him, as. 
argumenta to this purpose must crowd in upon every one of our 
readers : but it is only fair to notice what may be said on the« 
other side. 

We see a child, at the birth, not only weak and helpless ia 
body, but extremely contemptible in mind,— apparently indeed 
without mind ; for, in this respect, there is no clilTerence between 
a human infant, and the yoting of any animal. As the 'thewea 
and limbs' grow and strengthen, we see the inward faculties 
growing and strengthening likewise, till, at length, body and 
mind attain together the stature of a man. In this state of ma- 
turity, we see the mind perpetuaUy suffering with the body : — 
in a state of sleep, judgement, and indeed, accordmg to Stewart, 
every mental power depending upon volition, is lost ; weakness 
ami languor produce an incapacity of attention ; disorders of the 
bram occasion derangements of mind ; a stroke of the palsy will 
sometimes deprive a person of memory ; drunkenness affects 
every faculty. At length, as tlie body grows weak ami de- 
erepid, the mind but too often relapses into childishness, loses 
imagination, memory, judgement, understanding; till death 
closes the scene, reduces the body to dust, and leaves us to spe- 
culate concerning the fiite of the spirit.^ 

Now we do not mean to insinuate that all this is not expli- 
cable on the supposition of the souFs being distinct from the 
body, and so surviving it. Far from it : but, supposing our* 
pelves unassisted by revelation on this point, guided merely by 
natural reason, what would then be the tendency of these ob- 
servations ? Surely to convince us that the soul is somehow de- 
pendent on the body, as well as the body on the soul ; that they coms 
into being together, grow together, suffer together, and at length 
perish together. At least, there would be so much of this as^ 
struggling with the evidence on the other side, would create 
the most distressing doubts in the mind of any one sincerely en- 
quiring after the truth in this matter. 

On the whole, it appears to us, that, if the sceptical heatlien 
could not disprove the immortality of the soul, neither could the 
pious heathen prove it ; and that the arguments on either sMe could 
amount only to probs^iilities. If we should he asked, whether 
this want of evidence upon such a subject diminished tlieir re- 
sponsibility as moral beings — we answer, as Ogden answei^ a 
like presumptuous question, * Silence suits with ignorance.^ 

It behoves us rather to consider our own advantages, and to 
rgoice in that gospel which has brought << life BnA immortality 
to light ;" which has now certified us, that this sacred flame 
has indeed not been lighted up in our breasts to be the sport 
ef every wind that blows; that it is not a lying oracle 
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Within, which has assured us of a life beyond the grave ; that 
these goodly faculties, this miracle of mind, were not given 
us, merely to provide for the wants and wishes of the body ; 
but that there is an eternal day before us, and tliat there are 
objects wide as our comprehensions, and ilUmitable as our 
d^irea. 



Art. VIII — An Address to the Rev. Eustace Carey, January 19, 
1814^ on his designation as a Christian Missionary to India. By 
Robert Hall, M.A. 8vo. pp. 50. Price 28. Leicester printed. 
Button and Son, London, 1814^ 

X^E never open a fresh production of Mr. Hall's, without 
feeling that we are about to submit our minds, no less to 
the authority of a teacher than to' the persuasive eloquence of 
an enlightened orator. We find ourselves introduced into the 
presence of a superior intellect, not simply gifted with mighty 
energies, and enriched with lofty attainments,hut who^e ener^es 
and attainments are ennobled by all that is eulted in motive, 
and by being consecrated to objects of transcendent importance* 
Upon the natural faculties of this so highly endowed mind, 
there has been super-induced an inspiring and elevating 
principle, which imimrts to them an infinitely augmented value 
and efficiency. We have the satisfaction of beholding the 
powers of the intellect employed accordmg to its original 
purpose, on objects altogether worthy of its utmost attention : 
and we may indulge the persuasion that by every such exertion 
of a mind thus devoted and inspired, something has been 
gained in the way of means, for the promotion of the best 
interests of society. We may apply, in a subordinate and 
restlioted sense, to Mr. Hall's eloquence, the testimony which 
was borne of the teaching of his Master : *^ He speaks as one 
having authority ;" — as one invested with the majesty of truth, 
conscious of the importance of his message, and of the genuine-: 
ness of his credentials, and earnestly interested in the success 
of his address. To the mere man of taste, it might seem un- 
import^t to what class of sutijects the imagination and feelings 
of such. a writer should have been directed : he may feel himself 
at liberty to speculate as to the equally successful result, so 
far as literary eminence is eonoemed, which wouki jprdbably 
have attended their apfriioation to any other object. It he has 
ever listened to the p«'eacher with tluit indevout admiration of 
his fervid eloquence which terminated there, he may have 
amused himself with thinking what distinction those talents 
might have procured for their possessor in the field of forensio 
disputation, where Burke, and Piii, and Fox, would hava 
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been his rivals. Perhaps there may be persons, whp.haTe.g«in6 
8o far as to regret that they should be limited in their exercise, 
by being employed on objects so unafleeting as those which are 
infinite ; — on interests so remote as those which are eternal ; — 
or that an orator who can at pleasure agitate the' passions, 
and kindle the fancy into enthusiasm, should stoop to 
address the conscience in the subdued tone of moral suasion'. 
On the minds of such persons, the present Address is not, 
perhaps, adapted to make a very stron"^ impression, as we are 
mclined to think it is not characterised by the author's, accus- 
tomed energy of language. He is obviously stii4iou$ only to 
convey in a compressed form* and in aq impressive manner, 
those important sentiments which appeared In oontoiance vAth 
apostolic wisdom, and which affection, no less than a sense of 
their truth, prompted him anxiously to insist upon in this charge 
to tlie son of his friend. To say that it in eminently calculated 
to be useful, (though this would, we doubt not, satisfy the 
writer himself, as expressive of his higheist aim,) might appear 
to others, but tame praise to be bestowed on a production of 
Mr. Hall's. We may then add, that to readers who have any 
feelings in common with him on the topics of tliis Address, it 
will appear deeply interesting, and altogether worthy of the 
established fame of the author. The flame of eloquence and 
piety bums steadily from the first to the last, though there 
appear but few of those splendid corruscations which ordinarily 
illuminate his pages. 

The specific and peculiar duties of the Christian Missionary, 
ms distinct from those of an ordinary pastor, arc illustrated with 
Mr. Hairs characteristic discrimination and pathos. 

* Th^re is much,' he observes, * in the situation of a Missionary, 
calculated to keep him awake and attentive to bis duties. To. a 
stated pafitor, it is confessed, there are not wanting powerful motives 
to diligence and exertion, at the same time that it is eaually oh* 
vious there are considerable temptations to indolence and ionnidity« 
fiince the services he is engaged to perform admit of little variety, 
and are easily reducible to a system, they are in no small danger of 
being performed rather from the mechanism of habit than the impulse 
of feeling, and much ardor of mind is requisite to infiise fireshness 
and noveii^ into a series of operations so uniform. In die perlbrm- 
ance of duties which proceeo in a settled routine, it is eijuuly di& 
ficult to feel and to impart an interest* With the Missionaij it b 

auite the reverse. Incapable, as he is, of forming a concej^tion of 
^e situation in which he may be placed, or of the difficulties with 
which he mav be surrounded, he must be conscious his undertaking 
involves a character of enterprize and hazard. He is required to 
explore new paths, and leaving the footsteps of the flock, to go in 

Suest of the lost sheep, on whatever mountain it may have wand- 
ered, or in whatever valley it may be hid.' He must be prepared 
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to encounter prgndice and error in gtrange and unwonted shapes' 
to trace the aberrations of reason^ and the deviations from recb'tude 
through all the diversified mazes of superstition and idolatiy. He is 
engaged in a series of offensive operations : he is in the field of battle, 
wielding *^ weapons which are not camaU but mighty, through God, 
to die pulling down the strong holds of Satan." Wtisa not in action, 
he is yet encamped in an enemy's country, where nothing can secure 
his acquisitions, or preserve him from surprize, but incessant vigi- 
lance. The voluntary exile from his native country to, which he 
submits, is sufficient to remind him continually of his important em- 
bassy, and to induce a solicitude that so many sacrifices may not be 
made, so many privations undergone in vain. He holds the lamp of 
instruction to those who sit in darkness and in the shadow of death ; 
and while there remains a particle of ignorance not expelled, asin^e 
prejudice not vanquished, a sinful or idolatrous custom not reliU' 
qujsbed, his task is left unfinished. It is not enough for him, on a 
stated day to address an audience on the concerns of eternity; he 
must teach firom house to house, and be instant in season and out 
of season, embracing every opportunity which offers of inculcarting 
the principles of a new religion,, as well as of ^' confinning the soub 
of his dbciples." He must consider himself as the mouth, and in^ 
terjpreter of that wisdom, ** which crieth without, which uttereth her 
voice in the streets, which crieth in the chief places of concourse.'' 
pp.2a^-5. 

* On such as have neither been established in the evidences, nor 
felt the efficaity, of revealed religion, a residence in a Pagan country- 
has usually a most pernicious effect, and matures latent irreligion into . 
open impiety. . The absence of Christian institutions and Christian 
examples leaves them at liberty to gratify their sensual inclinations 
without control, and tlie familiar contemplation of Pagan manners 
and customs gradually wears out every trace and vestige of the 
religion in which they were educated, and emboldens them to con- 
nder it in the light of a local superstition. They are no farther 
c o nverts to the brahminical faith than to prefer it to their own ; that 
is, tliCT prefer the reli^on Uiey can despise with impunity, to one 
dmt afflicts their consciences, tnat which leaves them free, to that 
whicb festrasBS them.. As Uie secret language of their heart had 
always been, '' cause the Holy One of Israel to cease from t^mongst 
us," in the absence of God, of his institutes and his worship, they 
find ft conffenial element, nor are they at all displeased at perceiving 
the Toid mled with innumerable fantastic shapes and chimeras; for 
they contemplate religion with great composure, provided it be 
s«ifid«Dtly ridicidous. 

* You, lam persuaded, will view the condition of millions who 
aie involved' in tne shades of idolatry, originally formed in the image 
of God, now totally estranged firom their great parent, and reposing 
their trust o» things which cannot profit, with different Amotions, 
aad will be anxious to recal them to the Bishop and Shepherd of 
their souls* Instead of considering the most detestable species 
of idolatry as so mai\y different modes of worshipping the One 
SiqprffBe, agreeable to the jargon of infidels, you wm not hesitate to 
regard them as an impious attempt to share his incommun.icable 
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honours ; as composing that image of jealousy which he is engaged 
to smite, confound^ and destroy. When you compare the inco- 
herence, extravagance, and absurdity which pervade the systems of 
polytheism with the simple and sublime truths of the Gospel, thtt 
result will be an increasea attachment to that mystery of godliness. 
When you observe the anxiety of the Hindoo devotee to obtain the 
pardon of sin, and the incredible labours and sufferings which he 
cheerfully undergoes to quiet the perturbations of conscience, this 
doctrine of the cross will rise, if possible still higher in your esteem, 
•<and you will long for an opportunity of crying in his ears, ** Behold 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins qf the world." When 
you witness the immolation of females on the funeral pile of their hus- 
bands, and tiie barbarous treatment of aged parents left by their chil- 
dren to perish on the banks of the Ganges, you will recognise the 
footsteps of him who was a murderer from the begmning, and wifl 
be impatient to communicate the mild and benevolent maxims of the 
gospel. When you behold an immense population held in chains 
By that detestable institution the cast 9 as well as bowed down under 
an intolerable weight of brahminical superstitions, you will long to 
impart the liberty which Christ confers, ** where there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ is 
all and in alL" pp. 29^*31. 

It were unnecessary to multiply extracts from a prodaction 
tirhich, we are persuaded, the greater part of our readers will 
be impatieut to purchase, but for the purpose of directing their 
attention to some of its more striking passages. It^ transcribing 
into our pages those which follow, we consult our own' feelings 
equally with the gratification of our readers ; and are half dis- 
posed to retract the qualification with which our account of the 
merits of the pamphlet was accompanied. — In the first, Mr. Hall 
is insisting upon the spirit of faith as an essential qualification 
of the teacher of Chfistianity among the heathen ; and which 
he distinguishes from the mere cordial, belief of tlie trutli.wbicli 
is essential to a Christian, as bdng ^ that iuishaken peirsiiasioii 
of the promises of God, which is sufficient to denominate its 
possessor, strong in /aith^^ 

' It is impossible,' he adds, < that the mmdof a Missionary should 
be too much impressed with the beauty, glory, and grandeur of the 
kingdom of Christ, as it is unfolded in the oracles of the Old and 
New Testament; nor with the certainty of the final accomplishment 
of those oracles, founded on the faithfulness abd omnipotence of their 
Author.' To those parts of scripture his attention should be espe- 
cially directed, in wliich the Holy Ghost employs and exhausts, so 
to speak, the whole force and splendour of inspij^ation in. depicting 
the future reign of the Messiah, together with that astonishing apec« 
-..^1^ ^c jx:^:... ^...:... ^_j ^ which his chuTch will exhibit, 

[/' her bound» shall be commen-* 
i globe, whe^a every object 00 which 
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Ae eye shall rest, will remind the spectator of the commencement 
of a new age, in which the tabernacle of God is with men, and he 
ilwells amongst them. His spirit should be imbued with that sweet 
and tender awe' which such anticipations will infallibly produce^ 
whence will spring a generous contempt of the world, and an ardor 
bordering on impatience to be employed, though in the humblest 
sphere, as the instrument of accelerating such a period. For, com- 
pared to this destiny in reserve for the children of men, compared to 
this glory, invisible 8t present, and hid behind the clouds which en- 
velope this dark and troubled scene, the brightest day that has hi- 
thefto shone upon the world, is midnight, and the highest splen- 
dours that have inyestcd it, the shadow of death.' pp. 9, 10. 

The other passage that we shall setoet, is as muoh charac- 
terised by Christian candour, as by discriminative justness^ and 
force of eTKpression. In this is conspicnoasly displayed the 
hand of th^ Master ; but still more the heart of the aSectionatQ 
Blinister. 

* We feel ourselves highly indebted to those distinguished senators 
who exerted their eloquence on that occasion, and have no hesitation ' 
in asserting that a more wise and magnanimous measure was never 
adopted by an enlightened legislature, than that of facilitating the 
communicatioa of Christian knowledge to the subjects of our Extern 
Empire. As a political measure, nothing more unexceptionable or 
beneficial can be conceived. It is not in this light, however, we 
would wish you to regard your present undertaking. What may sa» 
tisiy the views of a statesman, ought not to satisfy a Clirisdan mi- 
nister. It is the busine83 of the former to project for this world ; of 
the latter for eternity. The former proposes to improve the advan- 
tages, and to mitigate the evils of life ; the latter, the conquest of 
death, and the achievement of immortality. They proceed in the 
same direction, it is true, as far as they go ; but the one proceeds in- 
finitely further than the other. 

' In the views of the most enlightened statesmen, compared to 
those of a Christian minister, there is a littleness and limitation, 
which is not to be imputed in one case as a moral imperfection* 
nor in the other as a personal merit ; the difference arising purely 
firom the disparitjr in Uie subjects upon which they respectively spe- 
culate. Should you be asked on your arrival in India, as it is very 
prolxible you will, what there is m Christianity which renders it so 
mestimable in your eye3t that you judged it fit' to undertake so lon^, 
dangerous, and expensive a voyage* for the purpose of impartbg it, 
— ^you will answer without hesitation, it is the power of God to sal- 
vation ; nor will any view of it short of this, or the inculcation o£ it 
fbr any inferior purpose, enable it to produce even those moralising 
and ctviKsing erocts it is so powerfully adapted to accomplish. Chris- 
tianity will dvilize, it is true, but it is only when it is allowed to de- 
vdope tbe energies by whidi it sanctifies. Christianity will incon- 
•ceivably amdlorate the present condition of being,— who doubts it > 
IfiB universal prevatence^ not in name but in reality, wiU convert this 
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world into a »emirpar8di»iacal «tate; but it i» only while it is per- 
mitted to prepare its inhabitants for a better. Let her be urged to 
forget her celestial origin and destiny, to forget that « she came 
frooiGod, and returns to God;'* and whether she is employed by 
the artful and enterprising, as the instrument of establishing a spiri- 
tual empire and dominion over mankind, or by the philanthropist, as 
the means of promoting their civilization and improvement, she re- 
sents the foul indignity, claps her wings, and takes her flight, 
leaving nothing but a base and sanctipaonious hypocrisy in her room. 
« Preach it Uien, my dear brother, with a constant recollection that 
such is its character and aim. Preach it with a peroetual view to 
eternity ; and with the simplicity and affection with which you would 
address your dearest friends, were they assembled round your dying 
bed. While othen are ambitious to form the citizen of earth, be it 
yours to train him for heaven, to raise ud the. temple of God from 
apiong the ancient desolations, to contribute y^our oart towards the 
formation and perfection of that eternal society, which will flourish 
in inviolable purity and order when all human associations shall be 
dissolved, and the princes of this world shall come to nought.' 

pp. 4»3'^-46. 



Art. IX. The Glwry of the latter Days. A Discourse delivered in tfie 
Independent Ctiapel, Manchester, Ac. &c. Second edition. By 
Wm. Roby. 8vo. pp. 100, price 2«. London, Conder, 1814. 

XITE have perused this sermon mth mitch nleasnre, not on 
account of the brilliancy of its style, or from its containing 
any thing particularly new ; this the writer hims^f disclaims ; 
but as it is evidently the result of much thoug:ht, and close at- 
tention to the subject ; more especially as being well adapted 
to answer the end whifch he professes to have in view, ' to ex- 
cite the best feelings and energies of his felbw Christians, in 
regard to a subject peculiarly interesting in the present day :' 
--r-a sulyect which not only tlie Christian Missionary is called to 
contemplate in the ' spirit of faith,* but which ought to in^>ire 
every sincere bdiev^r in the promises of God, with that ^ un* 
shaken persuasion,^ that ^ sweet and tender awe,* and that holy 
exaltation which anticipations of so glorious a destiny are calcu- 
lated to produce. 

In considering the glory of the Church in the latter days, 
Mr. R. after entering pretty much at large into the nature of 
this ^lory, adverts to the means of its introduction, the period 
of its commencement, and the term of its duratiou. On each 
of these subjects, but especially in reference to the first, he is 
unavoidably led to notice the various scripture prophecies whioh 
are supposed to relate to it These be hag judioioMsly sob^ 
joined, in the form of an Appendix : and tiiou^ he has men- 
tioned several of the fanciful interpretations wbidi maay.writers 
luive adopted with regard to some of them, be has given a de- 
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cided pfefieranp^ to the i^ioion of those who iriew'tbe prophetic 
iangiiftge as. chiefly, if no^ wholly, metaphorical, and conse- 
queotly more applicable to general results than to particular 
events. This we consider a safer and more rational mode of 
treating so obscure and difficiilt a subject, than that conjectural 
application to particular persons or circumstances, which has so 
often proved fallacious; while, yet, sufficient light is hereby 
elicited, to strengthen the faith, animate tlie hopes, enlarge the 
views, and stimulate the exertions of the pious Christian ; aii4 
" so much, the more as they see the day apprqacJiiiig.'' 

The anlmatiug picture )vhich is drawn of the state of the 
world dufipg tlie MilleuaiuDii,, tnay.be thought by some persons 
rather highly coloured ; but doubtless it will be a state. of t^i 
licity far exceeding any thing that has been hitherto enjoyed : 
nor can we comprehend, or even conjecture, all the beneficial 
and glorious consequence^ which wiH tbilow^ when tlie kingdbras 
of tlus world s^all have bedonle the kingdoms of the Lord and 
of his Chirtst. * Thi» wmiderful events whidi havri'i^cently taken 
place, the shaking of the nations, the reviVa^ of'/Christian zeal 
among religious professors of every denommatiori, the extensive 
circulation of the Bible . through almost ail countries of the 
earth, and the various extensive institutions which have sprung 
up on all side^ for afibrding religious instruction, and communi* 
eating knowleclge to all classes of people, seeni like the first 
dawnings of this glorious day ; ana those who are ready to 
bail its approach, and whose minds are carried forward to meet 
it, by lively anticipation, will, we doubt not, peruse this work 
with considerable mterest. As a specimen of the style of the 
discourse,^ we subjoin the concluding paragraph* 

* Thus eoiployed, with what delightful sensations may we antid^ 

C the approaching glory of the latter dajrs !* After John the Divine 
beheld witl^. anguish the- miseries inflicted on the world, and aa 
the church, during the reign of the beast and the false prophet, what 
would be his feehngs when , the brightness of the happy Milleniuopi 
at length opened on his view ! His soul would be enr^tured with 
sacred joy, with holy exultation. And have not we the privilege of 



participating in these flelightful extasies? By faith we behold the 
same enlivening prospect ! — ^We behold it at a less distance than John 
did ! — ^Very'soon the emblematic scene will be exchanged for reality ! 
—Already the angek and heavenly host are tuning their harps to 
cdebrate the glad event !— *' Behold,'" says Jehovah, addressing the 
friends cf Zioli, '^ Behold, I create new heavens, and a new earth ; 
and the form^ shall riot be remembered ; nor come into mind. But 
heyoiig^mdje}oiceJorever^ (or, as Bishop Lowth renders it,) 
reioice inJk/sagc to comCf which I create ; for behold, I create Jeru^ 
saleiii a rejai9iqg and her people a joy. (/s. b^v. ITt 18.)<^To the 
church he is now saying, as of an event nigh at hand, << Whereas 
thou hast been forsaken and hated, so that no man went thi'ough 
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theei I will make thee an eternal- exceli^ncy, tlie joy of many genera^ 
tlons.— I will make thine officers peace, and thine exactors n^teotu- 
ness Violence shall no more be heard in thy land» wasting nor de- 
struction within thy borders ; but thou shait call thy walls salvation, 
and thy gates praise. The sun shall be no more thy light by day, 
neither for brightness shall the moon give light onto thee : but the 
loRB shall be unto thee an everlasting light, and thy God thy glory." 
{Is. Ix. 15—19.) Let us then exult in the prospect of this events 
anticipating the period when the Lord Jesus, as King of Saints, shall 
Enlighten thif! dark, degraded world, by the splendour of his millenial 
reign. — << Blessed be the Lord God, the God of Israel, who only 
doth wonderous thinss ; and blessed be his glorious name for even 
and let the whole emi be 611ed with his glory : Amen and Amkn !*'' 
pp. 50,51. 

Art. X. L A Treatise on ike Defence of Fortified Piaees. Written 
under the dhrection, and published by command of BuoniqMUte. 

, By M. Carnot. Translated from the Frendi, by Lt. Col. Baron de 
Montalembert, Permanent Assistant-Quarter-Master-GeneraL Svo* 
pp. XX, 234!. ir.ondon, Egerton, 1814* 

2. A nrtn and enlarged Military IHcAmatryi in French and English* 
, In which are explained, the principal Terms, with appropriate illus- 
' trations, of cjl the Sciences that are, more or less, necessary for an 
Officer and Engineer. By Charles James. Major In the Royal Artil- 
lery Drivers, &c. Third edition. 2 vols. Bvo. pp. Ixvi. 1310. price 
1/. IQf. boards. London, Egerton, 1810. 

"'hJi CARNOT has been long known, and has indeed attained 
■ considerable celebrity, both as a politician and as a man of 
science. As a pofitician, his name must be familiar to most 
persons who are oonyersant with the eventful history of the last 
twenty-five years : he will be long recollected as the only man 
¥rho dared object publicly to the assumption of the title of Em- 
peror by Bonaparte. As a chemist, he distinguished himself^ 
vrhite he was minister of war, by the numerous expedients lie 
proposed relative to the manufecture of gimpowder. And as a 
mathematician, he has arrived at considerable eminence : his 
treatise on the Correlation of Figures, his G^metrie de Posi- 
tion, his el^ant Appendix to Bossut's Geometry^ and his 
Ftincipes fondamentaux de FEquilibre et du Mouvement, 
though marked with considerable peculiarities, indicate, at the 
same time, considerable genius ; and are distinguidied through- 
out by a remarkable simplicity, considering the nature of the sub- 
jects which he treats. He is the only French msftheknatical 
"writer of the present day with whose performances we are ac- 
quainted, whose taste does not seem to have been Titietcd by a 
love of display. 
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He DOW appears before the public as a teacher of the art of 
war ; and so great was the avidity with which his book was read 
on the continent, th4t three or four large editions were sold in 
the course of the years 1812 and 1813. We r^oice from thft' ^ 
heart that the present circumstances of Europe^ reader it unne*- 
cessary for us to enter so £uUy into an examination of this, work 
as we might have been tempted to do six months ago : in a brief 
account of it, ^ we may select a passage or too which some of our 
readers will peruse with interest. 

The entire object of this work, is to establish what the author 
calls ' this gratifying truth/ namely, 

' That a good garrison, entrusted with the defence of a fortified 
place, and animated with the noble enthusiasm of distinguishiag itself, 
can (as long as supplied with provisions and ammuoition) successfully 
reust the most determined efforts of a forpe ten times its number^ and 
eventually effect the destruction oftJie besieging army.* 

The volume is divided into two parts. The duties of an offi- 
cer entrusted with the defence of a place being reducible to two. 
' 1st. To be in the firm resolution to perish rather than to sur- 
render ; and Sdly, To make himself perfectly master of ail the 
means that industry can supply to insure its defence:* — the. 
author founds the division of his work on these two points. It 
is a maxim with M. Carnot, that ^ the real defence of a place 
commences when the enemy has got within the works :* and he 
employs much labour and ingenuity in refuting what he deno* ' 
iDiuatesybbe objections to this principle. We cannot say tiiat 
his reasonings hare altogether satisfied %i$ ; though, as we are 
not soldiers, we may be incompetent judges. He descants, 
however, and, at times, rather eloquently, on the responsibility 
of an officer to execute the orders with which he is entrusted, 
the impropriety of his inquiring into motives, or reflecting upon 
consequences, — the importance of fortresses ^s military points, 
—the contemptuous disregard whidi ought always to be pai(f 
to the threats of an enemy, — the power of opinu^n in a be- 
sieged town, — and the absurdity of those, calculations whidt 
pretend to determine the duration of a siege^ He concludes the 
first part with official papers relative to its contents ; aifd an 
historical illustration of the principles he has advanced^ included 
m two sections. 1. Containing examples drawn from ancient 
history : 2. Examples taken from modern history. Several of ' 
those which are taken from ancient history seeto merely added 
to swell the size of the, book, and might very well have been 
omitted. 

The second part, which relates to tlie best methpfl pf defend- 
ing fortified places, is almost entirely practical jt, contains 
many observations and directions, relative tp the §teps. to.b© 
taken by commandants and engineer officers, on their arrival at a 
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place entrusted to their charge,— to' the defen8^7e arrangements 
of the place in reference to artillery, — provisions and supplies of 
all kinas, — ^and to the measures dictated hy circumstances in the 
actual siege, such as the investment, opening of the trettches, 
distant defence, n^r defence, &c. The vrhoie is iiiterspeH(ed 
with numerous anecdotes of cetebrated warriors who have llou* 
rished during the last t#o centuries ; and with pres^criptions, 
proclamations, and directions, calculated to impress most deeply 
the mmds of moralists and philosophers. What, fot example, 
will be thought of the monarch who could confer the government 
of a town on a general, under such terms as the foUowing.-r- 

* Napoleon, by the grade of God, and the Constitution of the 
State* Emperor of the French, King of Italy, and Protector of the 
Confederation of the Rhine. 

* The town of Antwerp being declared in a state of siege, we have 
resolved to nominate and appomt for its commander a distinguished 
officer, whose zeal and fidelity has [have] been tried in many actions. 

* We have taken into our consideration the servicer of the Gene- 
ral of Division Senator Calend, and we have appointed him* and 
hereby do appoint him, " commandant of the place of Antsnerpy*' now 
in a state of sieee. Conformably to [with"] our cfecree of the 11th 
instant, by which he is appointed governor of the said placCj we 

order him to be there by tne and never to go bm>nd 

a musket shot of iJte ran^artf and advanced loorks ; frequently to 
inspect and visit the provisions for the garrison, and the magazines 
for the artillery, and to take care that they are abundantly suppliedy 
and secure from the attacks of the enemy as well as from the wea- 
ther. We enjoin him to take all necessary precautions to increase 
occasionally the supplies of the place, and also to ensure provisions 
for the inhabitants, even greater in proportion than those for the 
garrison. He will employ, within forty-eight hours after his arrival 

■ at Antwerp, commissioners, civil and military, to ascertain and certify 
that the said supplies are actually in the place : he will oblige the in- 
habitants to provide themselves with buckets, and to keep them con* 
ttantbf filled iioiik toater : three inspectors appointed to each street 
will make domiciliary visits to see that this order is attended to. He 
will take care that the engines be in the best possible state ; they will 
be stationed as a sort of reserve, and as mucn as possible sheltered 
from the enemjr's fire. He will take the necessary measures to aug- 
ment their number. He will give directions to collect a great quan^ 
tity of fascines, palisades, and also all the timber for Uindajes 
that can possibly be procure. 

« We order him to preserve the place, and never to think of sur- 
rendering it on any pretence whatsoever ; in case of its bebg in- 
vested and blockaded, he must be deaf to all reports from the enemy. 
He must equally resist insinuations and attacks, and never sufier his 
courage to droop. His constant rule miHat be to have as little oom- 
nittnication with the enemy as possible. He kmM al\»ays bear in 
mnd the dread/id and inexitabh comequenca of disobeiicna to our 
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orderly or of neglect in the execution of Ms duties. Hemurt never finr , 
get ihat^ in losing our esteem^ he incurss the seoeritu of military uito ; 
and that this Usui condemns Um^ and his staff' to deaths \f he surrenders 
the place; erenif two i.ukett8S were taken, and a pbacticabls 
BEBACH MADE IN THE BODY OF THE PLACE. In Cftse iho enemy. 
should have blown up the counter-scarp, he must prerent the conse- 
quences that might result from this by intrenching himself in the in-, 
tenor of the. bastions. In short, we most positively do order and 
command bim to run the chances of an assault, for the purpose of, 
prdtracting his defence, and increasing the loss of the enemy. He[ 
must recMsct that a Frenchman should think his life of no value the mo^' 
meat it is put in competition with his honour ; this idea must be to him' 
and to his subordinate officers, the maiii spring of all their actions; 
and as the redaction of the place most be the last term of hia* 
efforts, and the result of the total impossibility to resist any longer, 
toe forbid him to accelerate that unfortunate event by his consent, even 
BY ONE HOVR9 and under pretence of obtasnisig an honourable eapttat^ 
lationm 

'* We direct that whenever the council of defence shall be called 
togedier to consult on the operations, these '< lettres patentes*' shall 
be read in an audible and intelligent voice. 

< Given this 11th day of August, 1809, and of our reign the 6A,.* 

If the commissions given to the generals commanding armies 
were at all analogous to the above, there can l>e no wonder that 
some of them have been very tardy in declaring their ^ adhe- 
sion' to the new order of things. 

Our author never writes ihore like a Frenchman, or less liko 
a prophet, than when he is teaching his readers to tr^t with 
contempt the threats of an enemy. 

< When the immense preparations necessai]^ for the regular siege 
of a well defended place are taken into consideration, the greatest 
e«n6dence must result from a treble line of fortresses, such as sur* 
round France.' 

* Fortresses established on various points of such a river as the 
Rhine, which serves as a limit of the empire, render an attack on 
that part of the frontier almost impracticable, and excessively dan- 
gerous to an en^mj. For, as these points always occupy, or com* 
maod, the most ravburable places to cross over, it renders the 
I of the river extremely difficult ; and even admitting that the 



essemtf had succeeded in his passaeCf it exposes him^ if he perseveres 
im ku invasion, toithintt being aMe to take the fortresses, to be at* 
tacked in the rear, and cut off from his omn country; in addition to 
any divenion that might be effected from these points : but, if acting 
with caution, the enemy is determined to secure their possession 
belbre he advances, such sieges will offer him the greatest difficulty^ 
in consequence of the river separating the*different coros of his anny, 
1 exponng them to be surprized and beaten in detail.' 

wad tlM lafigiiage c^ M, Carnot in 1813 \ we lieaYe ouT 
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readers to contrast it ivith the language of facts, as they speak 
for themselves in 1814, and shall now turn to the traaslator. 

The Baron de Montalembert, who dedicates this translation 
to the Duke of York, wishes his Royal Highness to view it 
as an endeavour on his part to render himself worthy of his ap^ 
probation, and competent to the duties of the situation he holds 
on the staff of the army. This, we confess, we do not compre- 
hend: for we do not think that even the most attentive perusal 
of such a book as M. Camot*s, would prepare an officer to 
discharge the duties of * assistant quarter master general;' and 
if the perusal of such a work would not have that eflect, nether 
would the translation of it. As to the translation itself, it may 
be characterized as dashing and spirited, not always correct^ 
and never elegant. The translator abounds excessively in the 
frequent fiault of those who render French military works into 
English, that of giving many words and phrases in their ori- 
ginal language. A fault like this, ought to be particularly 
guarded against in military performances; because a very 
heavy proportion of the technical words in military science, are 
already pure French. What, then, will be thought of the 
translator, who actually presents to his English reader as un- 
susceptible ,of accurate translation, among Aiany others, such 
words and phrases as appuiy accidens du terreiny couron- 
fiementj deoouch^y deploy ^ elite, en ligne droitey enceinte^ 
en materiely ensetnbley lettres patentesy moraly jmdrerf- 
diiionf But besides this, the Baron often takes such li- 
berties with the language current in tiiese realms, as but few of 
his brother officers, we hope, would tolerate. He talks for 
example, of * these kind* of matters, and of * tolerable good^ 
contrivance?; which we humbly conceive furnishes ^ tolerable 
good* evidence that he is not much versed in * these kind' of 
undertakings. 

A still more serious cause of dissatisfaction with the present 
translation, is on the ground of omission. 

* My priDcipal object^' says the Baron, < next to that of faithfully 
adhering to the spirit of the original, has been to adapt the transla- 
tion to the use of the officers of the British army in general. I h^ve 
therefore thought it unnecessary to translate the three additional me-> 
moirs at the end of tlie work. They were written expressly for 
engineers, Rnd are quite unconnected with the rest of the publication. 
Tnev are in fact technical particularly tbe third; contaiqing much 
of that mechanical nart of toe art, already published in the I'ocket 
Gunner, JauiCb's Military Dictionary, ana several other useful 
Works. 

^ With a view, alsoi to lessen the price and size of the books «od». 
by that means, to enable cantains and subaltern officers of infantry^ 
U^ .^arrjr it with jthem onservlcci I have sel^qted nai9t9> jof ^be most 
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useful sieves, suppressing those which I conceived would convey 
very little interest to the mind of a British officer. 

* For the same reason, I have likewise omitted the compliments 
paid by M. Camot to his Emperor, and also the translation of 
several passages which appeared to me to contain only an unneces- 
sary repetition of instructions and argumentSi which had been pre- 
viously fulfy laid down and diseussed. 

It appears, then, from the Baron's own acknowledffementy 
that his publication is not what, in its title pa^e, it professes to 
be. It is not a translation of Caniot's Treatise, but selectione 
from it. This is a species of deception against which, if we 
could imagiue it to be intentional, we should think it our daty 
loudly to protest. Among the particulars omitted, and not in 
any way specified by the traur^lator, we notice, a preliminary 
discourse attached by M. Carnot to his third edition, (published 
in February, 1813,) in which he shows the neioessity of abi^n- 
dbning an imperfect system in order to adopt another which 
the progress of tlie art of attack has rendered necessary ; and 
two valuable chapters, viz. chapters fourth and fifth of part 11^ 
of which the latter presents a detailed comparison of the re- 
spective serieses of operations of attack and defence, from the 
commencement of the siege to its termination. The French 
edition also contains eleven beautiful illustrative engravings, 
not one of which is given by the Baron de Montalembert. 
Really, when a translator takes such' liberties as these with his 
original, we think it is his bounden duty to advertise the preface 
instead df the fitle-page of his publication. 

The reasons assigned by the Baron for his omissiqns, are by 
no means satisfactory. He omits part, because it was * written 
expressly for engineers ;' as if engineers had nothing to do in 
the defence of fortified places. Again, he suppresses matter, 
because it is technical ; as though military men, for wliom his 
translation is intended, were to remain ignorant of the tech- 
nology of their own profession. And he omits aU but sixteen 
of the accounts of sieges, being determined to retain none but 
tiiose which will be most interesting to ^ Btitisfa officers* in 
the prosent day ; and behold he retains descriptions of the siege 
of Syracuse by the Athenians, and the siege of Jerusalem by 
Titus ! t 

Some portions of M. Carnot^s yfork are omitted, because they 
are * already published in the Pocket OuMnery and Jameses 
Military dictionary.' The first of tliese is a useful little, 
book ; but it is iotendod solely for the use of the artillery, and 
contains very little that has any direct refereuoe .to tlie subject 
of Caniot*6 performance : and a3' to Major James'« Diotionary,. 
we are really obliged to the Baron for haviug directed odir at« ^ 

Vol. II. N. S. U 
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tetttion to it ; not because of it^ Valoe^ hut B«feiaiise it^ giT^ tii 
ail opportunity of warnikig tllo^e nillitai^y men wbo itiav hoiiou# 
out pages wim a perusal, against its etror's and absUrcuties. 

Of all the mere compxktions which eVer passed through our 
hands, this Military Dictionary ijs the most ill-digestbd andf 
ridiculous. There are, it is true, some good And useful ai(-r 
tides : but,, in general, it seems as though tf le author were fated 
to collect hisi matter from the most inaccurate and exploded 
i^ourees. If any half-starved projector has demed dome new^ 
V^l^rKke contrivance, ivhich has been rejected by the puUie 
bofirds to >f hose judgement it n^a* referred, it is ten to one but 
ybii find it here. If any truly ingenious man has struck out tf 
lii^fiil military invention, or made some considerable improve- 
ijient^ in theory, the proportion is much about the same, that* 
Itotajor James rejects it entirely. But then, in lieu of this, he 
Iay«*the smatterers in French under ad immense load of obli-' 
^tton, for they liave it upon liis authority (and who AvttiBti 
qU^iition the authority of a major of artillery-drivers) that 

AxiLER ^ fried sigrafies to walk, 

and AiibSR d c/iewl — to ridc> 

and A'LtKR le trot ■ ■ to trot, 

and All. R le galop -r to gallop, 

and Chbval de bois a. wooden h(»r89t 

and Chev A j^ de course a race horse, 

and A-cubVAL en horse-back, 

and Haute R Au -^ hfgh watier, 

and Bassa Eau — ^^ low water, 

and GhjKtiVLB inftiste ^ an unjust war, 

and Pr'^s6nkibas de guerre prisoners of waif, 

iMid 80 ouj for hundreds of words and tcnn» which arls ilo v/heM 
t» be found-^exoept perchance in a French* vocabulary. 

Nor is our imthors kind d^te#mnfaiCioii>to> insiriiet ^mOitarf 
affioen» and* dngineers^ exhausted^ notwithstanding he has en^ 
tbred withsodi particularity and minuteness into the unra'vollin^ 
of these intricate points : he casts j with corres^nding sAicees^^ 
a ray of intellectoal light* over some equally obscuro- Eilglisli' 
terms. I>oe8 any miUtary mafufeftl at » loss when he nfteets iil 
flOJOQe scarce volume, vrith the phrase — *a foal of an (Me V 
I^t him turn to this dietionarj|r^ and its author will therd assure 
hibi that ** the ymmg of that clas^ of animals is so caQed/ 
Dbes he stumble unludtily upoil an abstruse word relating i» 
•flteother cfass of quadrupeds, we mean the word horseflesh?' 
Here again, Major James has surmounted the obstacle beforer 
him ; for he affirms, and we confess his interpretation is vbrf 
plausiide, tliat ^hore^ih v^H$(^fl0$h of k^dei, upon whiek 
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A^ttfv mw Jti^ AomPltimes obliged to subsist ; dtbiQUg^V ^ 
j^Qc^lty coDstitvt^ the food of dogp, &p.' Doep he read of 
a HOOP of iron ? Our learned lexibograpber 13 positive ia 
asserting that it is ' a circular iron hand. Does he, in his 
Kseancbap into t^^wgmphy or geotfl^, meet wMi the wdrd 
VALLEY? The Major will save him the troiiMe of turqiog to 
Kirwan or Playfiiir, for -he- teaches that a * vtdtey is a hcnlpw 
space of ground, generally between hills:'* Does he evejr 
speculate about culinary matters, and, in exploring the arcana 
.of the Jcitchen, fall upon the word PUDDiife? Rip ^ ubiyue 
the author of this Military Dictionary cprnjes ipl^ hip salutery 
aid. < Pudding a kind of food whiqh is diSere^jAy made in 
diflerent places, but commonly of naesd, milk, and tfgs, and 
i0Qmeiime» [astooidHiig iUaeovery !j .with oiifmit^ and nddins.* 
Does fae erer hear -of that remarkable aad, happily^ rare phe^ 
aionieDon, -a vool 9 Major James here also -holds die flambesa 
of ins^otion. ^ A fool fit seems is) one to whom natl^1D hai 
denied reason.* He adds, .moreover, with the precision ^nd 
pro&indity of no common thinker — * The mosjt consummate foQ^ 
in life is certainly that person, who, without any talents^ acts 
upoA the presumed possessioji of many.' Thus does our author 
proceed to define the terms, and remove the djlQiculiies, in 
matters most intimately relating to military science.; as t^tUediMie, 
boroughmanger, common M»ngfi^ OanegeU, drioeller^ JTaca-- 
biieSf mean^ mercy^ moonBhine^ mobs^ United Iritihmem^ 
w^nopoliMt, Oimmgfemony oratory (iichapdi), Pandemonium^ 
^freai talkers, women^ridde^y foavtmationy &c. There i9 
also an admirable tiieologico-military disquisition upon the 
subject of transubH(nntiation^ with an accurate account of aU 
.the evolutions perfe>rmed by Roman Catholic soldiers, ^ .^t any 
time when the consecratea host approaches towards thcon.* 
But for tbisj a^ well as for a detail of the a4yant9ig;es accruing 
.{rooi Jtbese ceremonies, vre qiust rpfer'io ihe artici^ Saimit 

Then our author is remarkaUe for die closeness with <whi<Ai 
^ }i€sm io ^ discussion of any one siribgeot, When he has 
fairly lend it before bis readers. Thus, while he is treating of 
.the ' different ^kinds of gunpowder^ he tells thi^ neat secret^ 
that H. Glenie ^ wad the first person who gave the ibecyry dT 
prmectikji in vacuo by plane geometry;' and proceeds to .•4^« 
'ac;nbe some .of the.expeifAnients of Robjns andllution, relatiH^ 
to the r^isf{(nce of the air, and the motiipn.of prpjectijes. And 
irho ^ill presume" to question the lo^cail aocuracy^ )viUi ig^iifi^ 
the r^s&tice of the ^r is .^peihed one Una of.g^j^^p^^d^i. <uid 
the motion qf a paiiif 9n baU anoUier 7 ' . « : . 

tM&yf. ifxii Hjiijor has developed iseventf wguw»frW<?W 
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and results in reference to some points in the common and 
«ublim'e geometry^ to which we beg to solicit the most fixed at- 
tention or our mathematical readers. 

i * Circttmference (for example) is a curre line» which goes roond 
^y perfeclg/o^ti&ir substance/ . , 

* Cfllctd Intsoral. a calculation in arithmatic/ 

< Of this description are muUiplicatian and division^ which recipro* 
cally destroy each other, and are mutually proved.' 

* EUipsisi an oval figure made by the section of a cone, by a plane 
dividing both sides of a cone ; and though not parallel to the base, yel 
meeting with the base produced/ 

* Hudravlic^ the name of a science.* 

* Ifydraxtatic, the name of a science/ 

* Parabolu Pyramidoid is a solid figure generated by supposing aM 
the sauares ef tne ordioates, appiicates in the parabola, so placed as 
that tne axis shall pass through all their centres at right angles, in 
which case the aggregate of the planes mil be ariihmeUcalfy propar^ 
iionaL* 

* Parabolic Spindle is a solid made by the relation of a semi-para- 
bola about one of its ordinates/ 

' Prime numbers^ are those made only by additions and not by 
multiplication, so that an unit only can measure it ; as ... . 4/ 

* Prisnif in geometry, a solid contained under several planes • . • . 
the soUd content of xvkich consists of as many parol 'elogrami as there 
are sides to its base, and which is crowned by a plane, which is equal 
and parallel to the base/ 

* kig^ Sine^ in geometry . • • • is half the chord, or twice the arc. 

* Sine versed qf an arc, in geometry, an arc or angle less than 9(P, 
being tliat part of the ^ameter which is comprehended between Uie 
arc and the right line* 

* Square t a figure with angles and equal sides/ 

'* Squaring, in mathematics, signifies the midcing of a square equal 
to a arcle/ 

* The Trisection of an QAgle geometrically, is one of those great 
problems whose solution has been so much sought by mathematicians: 
being in this respect on a footing with the q^adrature df the circle, 
and the dttplicaiure of the cube angle* 

* Duplication of tie Cube^ the science or knowledge ^f paoxrs or 
\qf moveable causes* In mathematics, action and reaction IS f 

The author of the work in whicli the above diseoyeries, and 
'a thousand others equally ingenious, accurate, and useful, are 
'eiOiiMtcd for the benefit of military men, partakes of the coq- 

tcmpt w^iieh all *»reat geniuses feel for critics. He aptly clia- 
'racterises them as ^ persons, \vho though tbey themselves sel- 
I'dutA'or ever' aifi)rd one particle 6f real wit or science, run erratic 
Mnto* a barton brilliancy of language/ For such wretches l^c 

does npt condescend to write,— No, no. His Dictionary ia iibt 
' « liWetfdea' f&r thbse waspisli'^reivtures, who' will ieavH at ihe mere 
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«tyinolos^ of a word, without coDsideriog the import of the 
term, or the utility of its expianation ; who, through yanity, 
seek praise from petty criticism^ or attempt to build a reputa-* 
tion by disco veriog a few nolitary errors.* Let^ suob oontemptible 
creatures bear in mind that the Baron de Mcntalemheri re- 
commends this Dictionary ; and that the author himself de- 
scribes tlie greatest good which will probably accrue from the pe- 
rusal of his work (in language, the truth of t^iiich we are too 
polite to think of calling in question) when he says, as at page 
xxxvii. of his preface, that * a little knowledge of surveying, a 
smattering of mathematics, a few words of French, and pretty 
drawings, may constitute a military coxcomb, but they never 
will make an officer.^ 



Art. XI. — Eighteen Hundred and Thirteen *• a Poem, in two Parts, by 
Mrs. Grants of Laggan. Price 8«. Longman, Hurst, and Co. 1814. 

JT is impossible, we think, to read any one of Mrs. Grants Pra- 
ductioDs, without feeling that she is aj^rfi^tly amiable woman ; 
ft woman of that happy temper o{ mind, whidi sees eveary thing uL 
its most favourable light, enjoys .the present when it can, and» 
when it cannot, looks back to the past, or forward to the future^ 
for something to enjoy. This 4>piuion will certainly be con- 
finned by a perusal of the poem before us. It is in two Parts ; 
the first containing a hasty nsurativeof the circumstances at- 
tending Buonaparte's downfal, from his expedition into Russia ; 
the second lauding, without any great ambitiou of order, the 
happiness of Britam. 

The subject w&s good for an ode ; but we are really afraid 
that Mrs. Grant tvill hardly have ' one reader who will not be 
inclined* to say, ^ This is too lovg.' There is a want gf spirit 
and interest throughout the* poem : not only is the whole tedious 
from its len^h, but particular passages^ reaUy well conceived, 
become vapid for want of compression. The following com- 
parison between the painful sensations 6f a person recovering 
from a fainting fit, and those of the nations when partially 
awakened from their long and fatal lethargy, will fully sub*- 
■tantiate the justice of our remark : 

* 49 iMfhep^Jn sickly swoom, sensation faib, 
And Death's dread imaee o*er the man prevails. 
The ebbing blood recoils through every vein. 
And seeks in whelhiing tgdes the hearif BgB&a ; 
The ddaMykofKirhiilSs'fh'dfeaa tttmeris^ 
^f Jk^ pQi^ <|f thpBght>^ the agpBcy of aenae ; 
Y6t when returning feeling first awakes, 
And the slow pube a feeble effi>rt makes^ 
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Such horrorB chill, such vapours cloud the hraiPi^ 

The languid patient fain would sink %gain ; ' 

Nor feels the blessine of returning light, 

Tfll forms aocustoin'd chear the dottMul sight >i-* 

"So, 9fhAD. awduDg from the dubious trance, 

Tbey Mw ^tte foes of Tyianny advanoet 

•Tjbe balioQs^hilled reio^in^d in dread auspenset 

A)i^e ,to dax^r» fearful of pf(»ice i 

Whde the first wqrVjngs of revivii^ life, 

With apathy and fear held doubtfiu 8tn£^ ; 

Though Liberty 4od Trjjjth revived again^ 

1>egraded minds perceived their light with pain. 

With toilsome steps their anxious way they oend, 

IHio headlong fim, and, struggling^ re-ascend/ p, ^, £1. 

We meet with one or two sentiments in the poem, which !W0 
should hardly have expected from Mrs. Grant. Charl^ the 
¥^Utfa., of Sweden, sheeaHs, 

* That generous prince, tpho knew no lel/uh aim^ 
•Whose guide was honour^ and whose jguerdoa fame-'{»« 15. 

. ^ No selfish aim !' And who was ike god of OhafWs ido^ 
l«lry, if «elf was n€«? < No selfish aim P Are we radly to 
believe that Oharles's object was ike happiness of faispeople? that, 
io «dd 4kt glory of a tiaelesa victory to his own name, he would 
not have sacrificed 4ihe oomforts ot hatf the Sw^diish nation i 
Wo are ccmvinced that there is no man 4nore tiMraughly selfiak 
than 9uch a hero as Charleo was. 

< The virtuous monarchy and the heaven-taught band^ 
Together rise, each other's best reward : 
Thus Virgil sung to one distinguished throne. 
And Roman hays encircled that alone.* p. J9. 

Was Aug^tus another who knew no selfish iiQf' Thoa^^e 
IP sometimes prosaic and conyemitipBid. 

< The heaviest puaaahment asaifm'd 
Tq muqfthe most ^graoaled Una,' f.S6. 

< That predous gem, 

{By Jar the ricoest in his diadem.') p. j$8. 

Thore are some ingenuities too that we eould haresparej- 

< The arm'd confederate kings 

Avoid bisy^-lifce wiles «nd <jg«r^spriiigt/ p. ft. 

Of Burke, she says, the 

< FertUe l^cy, with fhe h^iie^pf Ifiyaef n 

Grew not less ^fiontifidi ^nAmanmUimfi^ ^9i. . 
There are too many AleXaAdmesI iil^te^^ %ofl0 pbce, wo 
have a couplet of them : 
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* Like gndo«B Antitf IcM^V l^egttH W^A tH^SM, 
AMd^nsbtk-compomxse odd x6 iMjes^ divine/ p. 49*- 

On fhe whole we should rather meet Mrsi Grant agsuu ui.tk^ . 
plain field of prose. Is there do other lady .of whom siie can 
giTe us memoirs ? has she no more letters from the mountains ? 
or ttB tbei^ iifr nftve syf&rtfMof(9 in her own dfena^ EfiklS4rfds 
t»' be enqoil^ into .^ To afiy of these topl^ . we shall M gM 
lo^ itelecmie Her batelt agait^. 

4it. XII. — Appel aux Smffoerains riurds a PariSf pojur ea obtenif I'j^Ao- 
BtJoa de la ll^raite dies Negres. A ItondeeSy de I'lmprimene 
d*£Dertoti et Henderson. 8vo. pp. t^. 

A flBtF copies only of tl^is well-timed an J: spirited* 9pp&B^ 
were printed!,, we upderstani)^ for private circulation, and 
were ^tributecl at I^aris. A' copy ha^mg been Sent to ua, we 
hasten to lay its contents before our readers, principally with .the 
fkm ^ ikmifg ttfi^ aHetttfon once more t» a subject Which, 
y^ iMpedV raightf hwn hem heebeforth aAfantfohed ftf Ate 
ittd{g«iaa«peii>ofitl!e'i^fiiferieii'-tt recorder OsMH&y t^hitsh'iioMfeM 
rfty 'i^old pey^eT ififh aetoHHAment tctk* ttortyirt^we^trd^t^ 
tttft Hieeutd^«et<3l> po8^1y'be<56fifiie ligrin a tottid «<f cdd di^easi^ 
MM, Mr dNMnected ifiMltpelifieat interests; If Mf Mng cotA<( 
h eij^ K mi ftte«tt4>rait€y of Hw at1femp« toretfre, fak'anyfotln', or uridisr 
My #efl«rieticHlsr, tlib lUftMiel tl^afflie, i« wonia'be thvtf this seiCsM 
ef genwal^^ de1*te#iwee a«i(( joy a«ld h^epe should) be chesen fbr tlM 
fmpoee ;^^tlwt tlitt tl«§Mitiotf at pea^e to Europe, n^itt to fibeff y 
4w grealeM^ ef niiliOfial- blessings; sfabuld be seized as the 0p^ 
portttdKy, aAdf becoitte, iH' li ^nse, the o&nisikm of cttrryin^ 
dei«sttftfM Md>ria>rei<y)titb olier les^ faTOur^ regibns, by tU<^ 
twf ilatiM> who* is herself «he most^ indebted' for deliverance^ 
iAll' peaM^ te Ae* ^eVesHy ef he^ eo^qne¥ors ;^or r^tther, wHd^ 
has been-^e<f maHiireslSy atfd 9)^U«llyfiiT0ttred'by Divine Plroyt^ 
denee.' IC ia tttke HiM lUe^lctve Ti'ade has never been abolished 
by Fvaneei her late t^^Mmrt ItUs' consistent with himself, lit 
-edooorfligiaf ity'te the eMent of his piower ; but without sfaip^, 
eoliNBeSy 01^ eonamcree, the fiivoMl^ objects of hie maddened 
andHlion, he vras nnMe to defeat the decree of England, by 
lAieh it 1«U Hbolished': so that this system of robberv and 
ttMMder hai» beeH'fto many years ^ pfticticaUy eltiiict,*-^dcrring 
wliieh period the legitimate commerce of Africa, which the 
Kvil^ of tbb lebnmaiir traffie wohM expeso' to ^ immeidilite 
i^jiUyattilevieDtiialdeiitnietion;,' Ha^ * siatsetlaHy iii(»eiMed an^ 
waff rapidly au^nv^tiiig tO' ad eattent vrhioh ptotfised importattt 
irivMtagiis fd' betb countries:' Thie* eettckMonf whidi hits* been 
4MnM W tmHAf vtai pekrhtipb just* ;-^< that the iMfodg dispo^ 
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sition to favour flie Slave Trade, which is stated to prevail in 
France, at a time when there is so high a profesakni of reverence 
for the authority, and an increased attention to the institutions 
of religion, probably arises from ignorance of the true nature 
and eflfects of the Slave Trade.'* 

* Malgr6 la crbe violente dans laquelle I'Angleterre s'est trouvfe 
pendant Wngt-cinq ans, elle ne s'est point servi des dangers qii'elle 
couToit comme d'un pr^texte pour uegli^er le bien qu'elle pouvoit 
fidre. Constamment occup^ de I'humanitg au milieu de la guerre, 
et du b<mheur g^n^ral, dans le moment m^me oik son existence po)i« 
tique pouvoit Stre menacle* elle a aboli la traite des N^gves a Pepoqu^ 
oii elle soutenoit, contre la doctrine d'une liberty perverse, la lutte 
la plus acham6e. Les partis opposes. fmrmi les Anglats se sont 
r^unis pour un but aussi moral que religieux. Mr. Pitt et Mr. Fox y 
ont concouru avec une irgale ardeur ; et Mr. Wilberforce, un orateur 
Chn^tien, a mis a ce grand ceuvre une perseverance dont on ne voit 
gudres d*exemple qtie dans ceux qui s^odcupent de leurs inter^ts 
personnels.' 

Unhappily, England has but top. recently waahed }|er. hands of 
this bloody commerce herself, to allow of her applying the eonti-* 
nuance of it too rigidly as a .test of consistency or sincerity iA> 
other nations, in referencte to th^r professed reverence for (ha 
authori^ of religion. We have not forgotten how long the 
force of evidence was repelled, the authority of Christiaa pre* 
cept resisted, and the voice of mercy disregarded in this country* 
It never ought to be forgotten how long thejiNratory of Pitt and 
iBurke, the vehement eloquence of Fox, and the Christian- 
like efforts of Wilberforce, proved unavailing in the senate, 
tUl the voice of the people at length made itsdf .heard, — as we 
trust, it will again, loudly and ejfeotuaUy^ — and the. ministry 
of tlie country, divided on this point among themselves, per- 
mitted the measure to pass by which it was abolishc)d« If that 
great statesman, the two-fold object of . whose living efforl» 
and dying wishes was the abolition of the Sl^-vc: Trade and the 
restoration of peace, after triumphing in the final aQ0omplish«> 
ment, as he supposed, of the one olgeot, had lived to see thei 
consummation of his other desire, employed as a me^ns and a 
signal for the renewal of that enormous evil which app^tared 
to have received its death blow, with what veliemence of indigo 
nation would he have assailed tlie counsels which involved nn 
a^in, in any degree, in such atrocious iniqui^ ! , in making 
■ ■■■■'■' — ■ I ■ .1 ..... > I — I ■.»«.. »• » * 

* See Resolutions adopted at a meeting of the Frleiids of the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, held at the Freemasons' -Hall on Fri«> 
day the 17th of June, 1814, his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Gloucester in the cbair ; when petitions to both houses of Parliament 
were resolved upon : an example which, we confidently hope, wilt 
be followed by every city, town, and village in the empire. 
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tfais reference, however, nothing is further from our intention 
than to connect with any men, or with any party names, a subject 
of universal and individual concern to all who call themselves 
men, especially Englishmen ; those who glory in their chartered 
freedom ; still more those, who, by calling themselves Christians^ 
recognize interests which infinitely outweigh and supersede all 
those that relate to the temporal well-being of mankind, or to 
any political arrangements — interests of an unalienable and of 
an infinite nature, which respect another state of being, where 
the oppressor and the despiser of the oppressed will find to 
then* confusion, that the groans of the creation did not ascend 
unheard nor were forgotten. — But we will proceed to extract a 
few other passages from the Tract before us. — 

' The abolition of the Slave Trade which has' taken placo seven 
veors, has not affected the prosperity of the English colonies. The 
Slaves have sufficiently kept up their numbers for the purposes of 
necessary labour: and, as is always the case, when an act of justice 
18 to be done, the minfls of the people were continually alarmed 
with the evils which, it was said, ratght follow this measure, before* it 
was accomplished : but no sooner had it taken place, than we heard 
no more of all these supposed evils. Thus have thousands of men, 
and whole nations been preserved from all kinds of miseries, without 
any detriment to the pecuniary interests o^ commerce. 

* Sincethat time, Kngland, when she signed the Peace with Denmark, 
made the abolition of the Slave Trade one of the articles of the 
Treaty. 1 he same condition has been required of Portugal, who 
hitherto has only admitted of restrictions : but now that the confe- 
deration of ^Sovereigns has assembled to establish, by Peace, the 
fepose which has been achieved by arms, it should seem that nothing 
would be more worthy of Dhe august congress which is about to 
be opened, than to consecrate the triumph of Europe by an act of 
beneficence. The crusaders, in the middle aees, did not set out 
fi>r the Holy Land, till they had bound themselves by certain vows 
in case of their return. Thus should the sovereigns, now assembled 
in France, vow the happiness of Africa to that benign Providence 
from whom they have received the deliverance of Europe. 

' Many political interests are about to be discussed, but a few 
hours devoted to so great a religious interest would not be uselessly 
employed in reference even to the afiairs of this world. It would be 
said hereafter — it was at the Peace of Paris that the Slave Trade was 
abolished by all Europe: it was then a holy Peace since it was 
preceded by such an act of thanksgiving to the Lord of Hosts. — It 
nas been proposed to erect a monument for the purpose of comme- 
morating the fall of the oppressor, who trampled upon the human 
race— this, this is the monument, which is erected by a word — tlie 
Slave Trade is abolished by the monarchs itiho have overthrown the ty 
ranny (^conquest in Europe/ 

We have only room for the concluding paragraphs, and we 
tiiink oar readers may, perhaps, prefer them in the French. 
YOL.U. N. S. I 
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We suspect we recognize ia some 9f the sentenees, tbe ped 
of Mde. de Stael. 

'* Eafin, on ne peut se \e dlssimuler, PEurope ^t beaucoop i 
I'Angleterre ; eUe a Bouvent resi8l6 fieule dans Ic cours de ees vingl* 
cinq ann^es ; ei nuUe part il n'a exUt^ an combat qui ne fiit seoondfi 
par ses soldate ou par ses secoura. On ne aait de quelle maniere r6<* 
compenser une nation la plus richc et la plus keureuse de I'tmiven* 
Vn guerricr revolt de son souverain une marque d'honneur; maia 
une nation qui s'est conduite toute entiere comme un guerrier, que 
peut'On faire pour elle ? II faut adopter le grand acte d'humanit£ 
qa'elle recoramande ^ (ous Ics gouvernements de I'Europe: il faut 
fture le bien pour lui-m^me, mais aussi pour Ja nation Anglaise qui 
le sollicite et a laquelle il est juste d'aecorder cette noble marque de 
reconnobsancey 

* Le mdme avocat de I'humanit^, Mr. Wilberforce, est en Ai^gle- 
tenre ^ la t^te de T^tablissement des Missionnaires qui doit poirter 
les lumieres du Christianisme dans TAsie, ct dans 1 Afriqoe. Maia 
comment seroit-on cru Chretien si Ton ^toit cruel ! Ne peut-on pas 
demander au Koi de France, ^ ce picux heriticr de St. Louis etde 
Louis XVL, d'acc6der a Tabolition de la traite des K^gres^ afin que 
cet acte d'humanit6 persuade le c€sur de ceux ^ qui Ton ya prdcher 
l-6vangile ? Nc pcut-on pas demander aul&si cette accession k rEsfMpie^ 
quia r^veill6 1'csprit national sur le continent i Au Portu^l, qui s'est 
battu comme un -grand Giatl A I'Autriche, qui n'a considere que le 
salut de Pempire Aliemand ? A la Prusse, dont la nation et le roi se sont 
montrcs si simplement hero'iques ? Dcmandons aussi ce grand bienfait 
a PEmpercur de Russie, qui a mis lui mcme des Itmites ^ son ambi* 
tion, quaad elle ne rencontroit pius aucun obstacle au dehors. Un sop* 
verain a^solu a combattu pour fonder les principes sages de la liberty 
politique. La couronne d'un tel mondrque doit etre compos6ede toua 
les ffenres de gloire. L'Empereur de llm^sie regit des peuples sur ks - 
connns de 1* Asie, dont les degres de civilisation soni divers : il tolere 
toutes les religions : il permet toutes les coutumes ; et le sceptre eBt> 
dans ses mains, Equitable comme la loi. L'Asie et PEiorope b^nis. 
aent le nom d' Alexandre : que ce nom retentisse encore sur les borda 
sauvages de PAfrique i 11 n'est aucun pays sur la terre qui ne soit 
digne de la justice. 

We only add in the words of the Resolutions befi>re adverted 
to — * Hint if the conduct of Groat Britain has contributed in 

* any degree to the peace and independence of Europe, she may 

* hope to plead witli success ihe cause of Africa, especially with 

* sovereigns not more distinguished by their elevated rank^ thaa 

* by their declared reverence for the obligatioBS of religion.^ 
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Art. XIII. SELECT LITERARY INFORMATION- 

%* Gentlemen and PuUUhers tiAo have toorh in the press, toiU oblige 
the Conductors o/ /iU Eclbgtic Review, by sending Information 
(poft paid) of the subfed, extent y and probable price of such xioorks g 
mhieh they may depend upon being eommunieated to the PubliCf if 
consistent un'tn its plan. 



It if uodersiood from good authority 
that the Rev. Robert Morrisoaiy Pro^ 
tesUDt MisisioQary »t Caaton, and who 
Yiu for a few years acted as Chioeso 
TraojOator to the Honourable East lodia 
Company's Factory there, has now 
ready fvr the press* a Chiaese Gram- 
mar ; to which ia added, a Volume of 
^ia^oga^ Chinese and Eaglish^ 

Mr. Morrisou has also io a course of 
preparation for the press, a Dictioaary 
of the Chinese Language, in three parts, 
^ait h contaios the Chinese and Eng- 
lish, arranged according to the Chinese 
Keys; founded go the Imperial Die* 
fionary of Kang-be. Part 11. Has the 
Chinese arranged alphabetically, with 
a short defiaition in English^ Part III. 
Is English and Chinese. Tbes« will 
form threa or four folio volumes. 

The Oramoiar and Dialogues have 
the pronunciation of the Chinese Cha- 
ncten in the Manderin dialect, ao^ 
«)rdiog io the powers of the Roman 
Alphabet in the English language. They 
have also both a free and a verbal reo** 
deriog of each phraae, sentence, and 
ciample, employed in illustration. To 
the Grammar is added a Chapter on the 
Dialect of Canton. 

The Dictionary proceeds on the same 
plan with respect to pronnociatiou and 
definition -, and if the lilb and health of 
Mr. Morrison he coutiooed, the Dic- 
tioaanr will be completed at no distant 
periods 

Messra. Longman end Co. are rft' 
printing the Poems of Thomas Stanley, 
Esq. from the original edition, which 
is now exceedingly rare. Also Trans* 
Utions from Anacreon, Bion, Moscbns, 
^c By the same Author, from the 
edition of 1651. Only 150 copies of 
these two works will be printed in fools- 
cap 8vo. to correspond with Sir Walter 
Rakigti't Poemi lately published. 



Letters from a Lady to her Sister, 
during a Tour to Paris, in the months 
of April and May, 1814, in one vol. 
duodecimo, will appear in a few days. 

The Excursion, being a Portion of 
the Eeclnse, a Poem, by William 
Wordsworth, is nearly ready for pub« 
lication. 

The late Dr. Alex. Murray, of Edin- 
burgh, left prepared for the press, a 
Philosophical History of the European. 
Languages ; and the work speedily will 
be published, with a brief memoir of 
his life, in three octavo volumes. 

The Journal of a Tour through the 
Isle of Elba, by Sir Richard Colt Hoara, 
Bart, with engravings from drawings 
made on the spot by Mr. John Smith, 
and a map of the island, is printing in 
a royal quarto volume. 

Capt. Broughton has in the press. 
Translations from the Popular Poetty of 
the Hindoos. 

Mr. John Giffbrd, author pf the Life 
of Pitt, is preparing a General History 
of the French Revolution to the present 
era, including a preliminary view of the 
reign of Louis XVI. 

Mr. Wm. Mylcs has ready for the 
press, a complete edition of the 
Poetical Works of the late Rev. Charles 
Wesley. 

Dr. Jameson, of Cheltenham, will 
pubtish a tract, in a few days, on Chel- 
tenham Waters transferred to Reser- 
voirs, and at the Fountain Head ; also, 
e^rly in next month, a third edition, 
coosid<>.rably improved, of his Treatise 
on Cheltenham Waters. 

Capt. Flinders' Voyage to Terra Au- 
stralfs, in 1801-2-3, will be published in 
the course of the month, by order of the 
Lords of the Admiraliy, in two royal 
quarto volumes, illustrated by ^iews, 
and a large folio volume of charts, bead« 
lands, and botanical subjects. 

I 2 
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Alex. Walker, Esq. bas in the press. 
Id octavo, three works that are intende<l 
to form one systematic series. 1. A 
critical Analysis of Lord fiacon's Philo- 
sophy, in two volumes. 2. Outt'nes of 
a natural System of univ'Tsal Science, 
in three volumes. 3. A natural System 
of the History, Anatomy, and Patho- 
logy of Man, in (our volumes. 

Mr £. Bainesyof Leedir, is preparing 
a History of the War, from the rupture 
of the treaty of Amiens, in 1803, to the 
establishment of (»uis XVIII. in 1814. 
The Rev. ,;uhn Evans ha^ nearly ready 
for publication, the 1 3th edit on of his 
Sketch of the Denominations of the 
Christian World, with considerable ad« 
ditions and improvements. . 

The Rev. Job Orton's Di -courses on 
Practical Subjects, are reprinting iu an 
octaro volume. ^ 

An edition of Dr. Lnrdner's Works, 
ineludin.; his Xife by Dr. Kippis, is 
printing ill quarto, and will be published 
in twenty parts, forming five volumes. 

In forwardness for the press, A His- 
tory of Asia Minrir, with a Map, shew- 
ing- the political and religious changes < 
that ccujitry has unilergonr, from tho 
founding of Troy to the present day, In 
octavo. — Also, The GluriOed State of 
the Church, as set forth in Rt v. xxi. and 
xxii. ; to which is added, the Heraldry 
of the Bible, as tending to illustrate the 
same, in 8vo. By the Rev. Samuel 
Kittle, E J nburgh. 

A Suppkm( nt to the last edition of 
Mr. Bentham's History of Ely Cathe- 
dral is preparing for the press, to be il- 
lustrated by several views of the Church, 
Piilace, M.try Chapel, &c. &e. after 
Drawings by Mr. Buckler. The Work 
will go to press as soon as a number of 
names are received sufficient to defray 
the>cxpense of printing. The price to 
fiubscribers three s^uincas; wh'ich, after 
publication, will be consid: rably ad- 
vanced, as it is intended to print only a 
smull number of copies. 

Iu the course of the month will be 
published, in quarto. An Account of a 
Mission to Abyssinia, and Travels in the 
.Intfrior of that country, executed under 
the orden of the British Govern meat. 



in the years 1809 and 1810: io which 
will be included an Account of the Por- 
tuguese Settlements on the Eastern 
Coast of Africa, visited in the course of 
the voyage; a concise Summary of late 
Occurrences in Arabia Felix ; and some 
Particulars respecting the aboriginal 
African Tribes, exti*nding from Mozam- 
bique to the Borders of Egypt, together 
with Vocabularies of their respective 
languages. By Henry Salt, Esq. 
F.R.S. Ac. 

**» This Work will be illustrated by 
a Targe Sheet Map of Abyssinia, and se- 
veral Charts laid down from original 
Surveys and Observations by the Au* 
thor, together with twenty-four Eugra* 
vings and Etchings, executed by Charles 
Hf'ath, Esq. from Drawings taken on the 
spot. — A tew copies will be printed oa 
imperial paper, with first impressions of 
the plates. ' 
Ouvrage PeriodJque — Mercure Etran- 
ger,on Annales de la Litteratore Etran- 
g^re; par M. M. Langl^s, Oingnen^, 
Amaury-Duval, Membres de I'ln^titpt 
de France; Vanderbourj;, Sev'linges, 
Durdent, Caiteau-Calleville, et autrca 
H'^mmes de Lettre«, tant fran^nis qo'« 
Strangers. — Chaque Cabier du Mercure 
Etranger contient: 1. Dew Melanges, 
ou morc<.aux de po^sie et de prose, tra- 
duit5, soijL des Inngues espagnole, por- 
tugaise, italienne, russe, uu^doise, hol- 
landaise, anglaise, soit de Para be, du 
persaa, et du grcc modeme ; des Contei 
ou Nouvelles traduits de I'une ou i*autre 
de ces iangues ; des Dissertations tiroes 
des RpcueiU acad^mique«, etc. 2. 
Des Analyses d. s principaux Ouvrasrea 
de Sciences ou Beaux-Arts qui para is- 
stmt dans le pays Strangers, les decou- 
vertcs utiles. 3. Unc Gazette I itt^raiie 
contenant des Notices b ographiques* 
des Anecdotes, des Nouvelles drama- 
tiqucs, les Stances des Academies, lea 
Programmes des Prix proposes, etc.— 
Paris: De rimprim«rie d'Adricn Egron, 
37, Rue des Noyers.. — London: Re-, 
printed May 21, 1RI4. 

t*+ Messrs. Bi^ck, Parry, and Co. 
Leadenball-street, are appointed by the 
F^roprietors to receive Siibscriptions ia 
England. 
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AOBICOLTU&K. 

An Account of the Orubber; an in- 
Btrunaeat recently introduced into East 
lA>Ch an, for pulver.Mng the ground, and 
dianin ;4hing the expense of cultivaton i 
with an eugravinfr, a description of the 
improved construction, and an expla- 
nation of the advantages attending it. 
Drawn up at the desire of the Highland 
Society of jkxitland. By John Sbirreff. 
Iro. li».6d. 

BOTAKT. 

The Clames and Orders of the LJn- 
nean System of Botany. llliistrate<l by 
seii-ct apecimens of Foreign and Indigen- 
Ofls Plants. Containing a series of 
plants with appropriate botanical de* 
ttiiptions, illuslratiye of the tweoty- 
fuur classes and orders of Linneas; 
with a clear elucidation of hi$ system. 
The whole work to be comprised in 26 
parts, conUining 840 plates. Part I, 
rojal 8ro. 4^. ; coioared 6s. 

ClASSICAL LrrtRATUBE. 

Hennas Scytbicns; or, the Radi- 
tal AfRniti^p of the Greek and Latin 
Laoguages to the Gothic ; illustrated 
from the Morca-Golhic, Auiilo-Saxon, 
Francie, Afemannic, Suio G.»thic, Is- 
landic, &c- To which is prefixed, a 
Dissertation on the HKtorical Proofs of 
the Scythian Origin of the Gre k>. By 
John Jamieson, D.D. P.R.S.E. F.S.A.S, 
Author of aa Etymological Dictionary 
•f the Scotish Language, Sec, Svo. 12». 
bd>. 

XnuCATIOM. 

Rules for Pronouncing and Heading 
the French Langu^x<9. By the Rev. 
Israel Worsley. lOmo. 2>. bound. 

Syntncl cal Ex.iminat on ; or, Ques- 
tions nml Examples adapied to. he Syii- 
tax of the Latin Grammar. 12mo. 2s. 
bound. 

nrsTORY. 
A Literary History of the Middle 
Ages; comprehend io? an Acrount of 
Ih* State of Le;imjng, from the close 
of the reiirn of Augustus to its revival in 
tht: Fifteenth Crntury. By the Rev. 
iosepuBerington. 4to. Si. 25. bds. 



MATHIMATICS. 

The Elements of Plane Geometry; 
containing ^Ye^ rst Six Books o^' Eucl >d| 
from the Text of Dr. Simson, Emeritus 
Professor of Mathematics in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, with Notes. Critical 
and Explanatory. To which are added, 
B'X>k Vil, iuctiiding several important 
Propositions which are not in Kaclid ; 
and Book VIII, consisting of Practical 
Geometry ; also Book IX. of Planes and 
their Intersections ; and BookX,ofth« 
Geometry of Solids. By Thomas Keith. 
Svo. 10% 6d. bds. 

Forms for the Ready Calculation of 
the Longtude, with the tables published 
by Joseph de Meodoza Rios, Esq. F.R.S. 
folio, 4s. sewed. 

MBDICIME AMD CBJRURGBRY. 

A Practical Account of the Fever, 
commonly called the Bilious RemiUent^ 
as it appeared in the Ships and Uospi. 
ta!s of the Mediterranean Fleet, with • 
Cases and Dissections: to which are 
adtler?, F.icts and Obserxattons illustra* 
tive of the Causes, Symptoms, and 
Trejtfnfut of Fever in the Mediterra- 
ncan; comprehending the History of 
Ffvtrin the Fleet, during the yearB 
18/0, 1811, 1812, 1813, and of the 
Gihrallar and Carthagena Fevers. By 
William Burnett, M.D. Physician to the 
Fleet, &c. 8vo. 10«i 6d. bds. 

An Index to the Anatomical, Medical 
Chirurgical, and Physiologrcal Papers 
contained in the Phil sophical Transao- 
tiocs of the Royal Society of London, 
from 166510 1813; chronologically and 
alphabetically arranpi-d, with hr ef expla* 
natury remarks. 4to. 10s. 6d. i>.l9. 

l>cJoreson Inflanimatioo ; ezhibi'inr 
a Vi»w of the general Doctrineu, Pathos 
logical and Practcal, of Medica* Sur- 
g^ry. Bv John rhom|»sop, M. U, 
F.R.S.E. Professor of Surgery to the 
Roval College of Suigeous, and Rt^gius 
Professor of Military Surge y iu the 
University of Edmb.iigf,. hvo. i 4s. bds. 

MISCCLrANSOUS. 

Mitigation o Slavery ; a Work truly 
worthy of the Consideration of West 
India Plantpr* and others. Part I. con- 
tains Lettornand Pap<r»or the late Hon. 
Jonhua Steele, Member of his Majesty's 
Council la Barbadot;^^ describing Uie 
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steps by which, to his own gpreat profit, 
he raised the elavee efi hti own »agar 
plantations nearly to the condition of 
hired S( rvants ; and containing his ob- 
servations on the Slave Laws, &c Part 
11. consists of Letters to Thomas Clark- 
BOO9 Esq. proving that bought Slaves, 
who do not keep up their namber by 
birth, never refund their purchase 
jQoqey ; apd abowiDg the gneat sncoeGS 
of the plough, &c. 4cc. By William 
Diclwon, LL.D. formarly Secretary to 
tlia late Hon. Ed. Hay, Oovernor of 
Sarliadoes, 8to. H'. bds, 

Tbuttghts op Tariouf Charitable and 
other lostitntions, and on the best Mode 
pf condaetiag them. To which istub- 
joiAed, au Address to the Females of the 
rising Geoeratioa. By Catharine Cappe. 

38. 

The MezDoirs of the Wernerian Na- 
tural |]i»tory Society, with 10 Kngrav* 
wgs, VijI. II. Part L for the Years 
1811, 12, and 13. 8vo. 12s. bds. Vol. I. 
of the above Work may be bad,^ll• Is. 
bds. 

. The Second Part of Lackin^ton, 
jlllen, and Co.'s Catalogue of Books, 
for the year 1814. This Partof the 
Catalogue contains a very large CoUec- 
liop of Rare and Curious Books and 
Traetr, many of them in Black Letters 
together with some Manuscripts, ana 
the Clasaes, Astrology— Witchcraft — 
poetry, including the Drama — Archi- 
teeture. Drawing, and Sculpture — 
^U6io^ Mathematics — Natural and Ex- 
Beri mental Philosophy— Greek and 
jLatin Classics*— and Translationa of th« 
Classics. Is. 6d. 

. The First Part of this Catalogue may 
yet be had, containfnp History, Bio- 
gmphy, Topography, Voyages, Tra- 
vels* &c. Is. tfd. 

The Firiit Part of a General Catalogue 
of valuable and rare Old Books, which 
Part consists of about one thousand vo- 
lumes of Qreek aad Latin ClassicSi 
prtDcipaUy the best or rarest editions, 
now scUing at the prices affixed to each, 
by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown, Paternoster-row. Is. 

Debates at the East India House, In 
General Court of Proprietors held oa 
Wednesday, the 5th of April, ISU, by 
adiouroment, ralatiTe to the Expe- 
diency of graotiog an AugmenUtion to 
the Salary of the Directors. By the 
Editor of the former Debates. 3aw 6d. 

Explanations and Emtmlationsof soma 
P»Magea m tilt r««t «f 9b«lMpei»«»aiid 



of Beaumont and Fletcher. Dedicated 
to John P. Kemble, Esq. By Martiuuy 
Scriblerus. price 2s. 6(1. 

A New System of Teaching the Art 
of Writing, illustrated by Plates, con- 
taining a curioqs Classification of the 
Letters, and combhiing a uniform ueat^ 
nesa of English Mantiaerlpt. Dedicated 
by permission to his IV>yal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex. By J. Carstairs. 8vo. 
12s. bds. 

Review of the Discunioos relating to 
the Oporto Wine Company. 8vo. 2s. fid. 

Number I. to be continued Quarterly, 
of The Inquirer ; or. Literary Miscel- 
lany. CootenU: On Miscellaneoua 
Reading— Knowled^ and Wisdom, dis- 
tingoished^-on Funeral Orations— 00 
the Translation of Dead Language^^ 
History of Painting in this Country- 
British Institution— Haydon^a Pictures- 
Progress of the English Drama— on the 
Character of Hamlet-^Memoin of the 
Family of the Ptolemies— and Polities 1 
Retio8pect;7*intersper8ed with Humo* 
rous Pieces and Poetry* 8vo. 4a. 

Rosanne ; or, a Father's Labour Lost. 
By Lsstitia Matilda Hawkins. 3 vols. 
8vo. IL 7s. bds. 

Also by the same Author, The Coon* 
tess and Gertrude; or. Modes of 
Discipline. The Second Edition, in 4 
vols. 8vo. II. 168. bds. 

A Concise History of the Cossacks, 
with a Sketch of the Faith and Custom* 
of the Greek Church ; ornamented with 
an Engraving of Alex. Zemlenutin, the 
Cossack who lately visited London. By 
Samuel Kittle. Is.' 

Pinkerton's New Modem Atlas, the 
Eighteeotb Number, conuining Map« 
of Africa, Turkey in Europe, and Bri«* 
tish Possessions in Noith America* 
11.1s. 

ponraT. 

Ariadne: a Poem* in Three Parti. 
By Edward Lord Thurlow. 8ro. 4s. 
sewed. 

The Satires of Juvenal, translated 
into English Verse, with Notes and H* 
lustrations. By Charles Badham, M.D^ 
Physician to his Koyal Highness thp 
Duke of Sussex, &u. &c. Sro. 14ft. 
bds. 

The Orphans; or, the Battle of Ne« 
Til's Cross: Metrical Romaoee, iBt- 
Five Cantos. ISmo. 7s. fid. bds. 

Arminius; or, the DetiTeranca of 
Germany; a Ttmgedv. By Chule» 
Kni||it ^obioap Bvo» 4». bd|» 
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Terrora of Imagination, and other 
Poeroa. By John Williain Smith, 
foolfcap Svo. 6«. bound, - 

Martdn of mymnagb : a Tale of Erin, 
in Two Cant«. By Mathtw Weld 
HarUtOQgc, Esq. 8vo. 7s. bds, 

POLITICAU 

The Pditical Memento j or, E^ctracts 
from the Speeches, during the last Six 
Years, of n«ar a Hundred of the most 
<«rtiBgiiish€d Members of both Hou«^3 
of ParHament, on the Policy, Conduct, 
aod probable Rpsnlt of the War. By a 
ParManieirtary Reporter. 8ro. 13s. bds. 

The Importance of the Cape of G ood 
Hope, as a Colony to Great Britain, 
isdepeodently of the Advantages it pos- 
sesses as a Military and Naval Station, 
and the Key to our Territorial Posses- 
tionn in Ind?a, offered for Consideration. 
By Richard Barnard Fisher, Esq. 3s. 

IBSOMSY AIR) lACaEO tlTJUtAttmS. 

Robertson's Compendious Hebrew 
Dictionary ; corrected and improved by 
NaAnm Joseph, Teacher of Hebretv. 
Ti> whJch are added, a Vocabulary of 
Hebrew Primitives in English and He- 
brew; and Tables of Chronology and 
Aatiqmiics. To the whole is prefixed 
>n easy method of reading Hebretv 
without Points aAd with Points. 12mo. 
i4s. bds. 

SelecU Loca ex ^rophetis aliisqoe 
fjbns Veteris Testameuti ad Messiam 
»n primis pcrtinentia, Hcbraice, una 
CJ.ni Eorundem Locorum Versione 
€r«ca LXX, Locisque Parallelis Novi 
Tesiaroenti. 12mo. Is. 

The Substance of a Discourse deli- 
vered at the Abbey Church in Bath, on 
Thwday, the 31st of March, 1814, be- 
fure the District Committee established 
"» that City ; giving a amrchman's 
Keasons for declining a Connexion with 
the Bible Society j and most respectfully 
addressed to the Parent " Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge." By 
tfie Rev. Charles Daubeny, Archdeacon 
ofSarum. U 6d. 

A Valedictory Address delivered ai^a 
i»4neral Meeting of the Socfety for Pro- 
motiug Christian Knowledge, .on Tues- 
«>, May 17, 1814, at their house in 
^artleit's-buildings, Londoq. by the 
R'fhi ReT. Father in God, George 
Ilcury-Lord Bishop of Chester, in the 
name of the Society, to the Right Rev. 
father in God, Thomas Fanshaw, Lord 
*«hup of Calcutta, previous to his 
Jpparture for India ;- U»gethef with his 
I'^Jihip's Reply. Is, 



The Hand of God acknowledged in the 
Punishment of unjust and oppressive 
Aml^ition: Two Discourse^ delivered 
in George's* Meeting House, Exeter, on 
the 17th and 24th of April, 1814. By 
Lant Carpenter, LUD. Is. 6d. 

An Address to tbe Rev. Eustace Carey, 
January 19, 1814, on his designation as' 
a Christian Missionary to India. By 
Robert Hall, M.A. of Leicester. 2s.. 

An Account of the Revival of the 
Work of Ood in tht^ County of Corn- 
wall ; with Advice to young Converts a 
to which is added, . an Appendix, con- 
taining some Remarks on the Rev. C# 
Val. Le Orice»s Sermon on Revivalisaa, 
preached at St. Marv's Chapel, Pe«- 
zance. By the R(iV .John Riles.* 8 vo. 
Is. 

No. VTI. of Kittle's Critical and 
Practical Letters on the Apocalyptioal 
Epistles to the Srvcn Churches of Asia* 
Bvo. Is. l2mo. Gd. 

No. VIII. or a Lecture on llcv. i, 
to which is added a Sketch of the Geo- 
graphy of th« Seven Churches, with a 
small Map. 8vo. Is. l2mo. 6d. 

TOPOBRAfRY AND TRAVBtS. 

A Voyage to the Isle of Elba ; ti-ans- 
lal£d from the French of M. Arsenne 
Thiebaultde Bernaud, Emeritus Secre- 
tary of the Class of Literature, Hij»tory, 
and Antiquities, in the Italian Academy , 
&c. illustrated by a Map. 

Letters from Holland, during a Tour 
from Harwich to Helvoetsluys. Brill, 
Rotterdam, Delff, Hague, Leyden, 
Haarlem, Amsterdam, &c. describing 
these different Places, with a StatemenU 
of the Population, and Tables of Ex- 
change In Dutch and English Money, 
with the Steriing Value of the French 
Coins. l2mo. ds. 6d. sewed. 

Letters on India. By Maria Grahnin, 
Author of the Jonmal of a Residence in 
India. 8vo. 14s. sewed. 

Picture of Paris j being a Complete 
Guide to all the Public Buildings, Places 
of Amusement, ai{d Curiosities in that 
Metropolis; accompanii^d with Six dif- 
ferent Routes from the Coast to Paris ; 
describing every thing worthy of obser- 
vation on the Journey, and including 
Posting Regulations, Distances in Eng- 
lish Miles, &c. with full Directions to 
Strangers on their first Arrival in the 
Capital. Embellished wiih a correct 
Map of the various Routes, a Plan of 
Paris, Views of Public Buildings, and 
other interesting Plates. 8vo. 68. hJs, 
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CORRESPONDEKCE. 

*«* W6 have ^eat pleasure in giving publicity to the folloirin^ 
obliging coQimunication from the Rev. Thos. Scott:-— 

To the Editor of the Eclectic Review. 

SIR. 

Tn reTiewiog Mr. Hale' s pamphlet, ob the Means of Preventing Female Prosti- 
tution, (an highiy impo tant bubjcct,) you inentioii the Lock Hospital, as an iusti- ^ 
tution similar in kind to the Magdulene, and the London Female Penitentiary. — As 
thirtiM in some respects an erroneous statement, I thought yuu would not be averse 
to receive more accurate information from one, who was for above seventeen years 
Visiting Chaplain of that Hospital. 

The Lock Huspital has for its avowed ohject, the cure of the venereal disea8«> ; 
and more male patients are cured than female. But the religious instruction o# 
thep/ittents, while nnder cure, is a part of the design. When, however, a cure is 
etferttd, tbf-y are discharged, without further aid ; and I apprehend, thHt the reii- 
gi< US instruct on is more successful among the male, than the female patients 

The ho{H>lessiirss of my exertions as to the la'ter, when no place for the recep- 
tion of those, who appeared penitent, was provided, induced me to attempt inte- 
resting my piou^ and lienevulent fiends, in the case; and about A. D. 1788, an 
Asylum was provided, for female patient^, when discharged from the Hospital, who 
Appeared disposed to forsake their evil cour-^es. This is ralie<l *' The Lock Asy- 
lum," and is supported, as a separate charity, by a separate subscnptioii. Thi<« ru- 
deedisof the nature of the Mi'igdsiene, and the London Penitentiary: and 1 tr«i»t 
many instances of that kioH of usefulnehs, which you so afl'ectingly debcribe, ba«'e 
crowned the obscure and feeble attempt ; but its funds have generally been too lovr 
to attempt much. 

J am, Sir, your constant reader, 

TUOS. SCOTT. 



f^X The Tttle, Contents^ and Index to Vol. L of the New Series will be gircn in 
Mr next Number. The Publisher (ex( eedingly regrets the delay which has occttrretl 
in fnrnish.ng those belonging to the preceding Volume, for which, however, be is not 
respousibieb 
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ECLECTIC REVIEW, 

Foe august, 1814. 



Art. I. Memoirs of ilie late Reverend Tkeophilus Lindsei/9 A»M» In* 
doding a Brief Analysis of his Works ; together with Anecdotef 
and Letters of eminent Persons, his Friends and Correspondents : 
also^ a Genera) View of ihe Progress of the Unitarian Doctrine 
in England and America. By Thomas Belsharo, Minister. of the 
Chapd in Essex-street, Svo. pp. xxiv. 544» price Hs^ Johnson 
1812. 

AS tbe life of Mr. Lindsey is evidently adopted as a 
vehicle for the propagation ef Socinian sentiments, we 
shall be excused for being more copious in onr remarks upoii 
it than the biography of a man oi such extreme mediocrity 
of talents, could otherwise possibly justify. If a zealous at- 
tadiment to any system ot opinions, can be supposed to be 
aided by its association with personal reputation, we bannot 
wonder at finding Mr. Lindsey*s fondness for Socinianism 
so ardent and so persevering, inasmuch as the annals of re* 
ligion scarcely furnish an instance of a celebrity acquired so 
entirely by the adoption of a particular creed. Luther lUid 
Calvin would have risen to distinction, in all probability, if 
the Reformation had never been heard of; while the existence 
ef sueh a man as Mr. Lindsey, would not have been known 
beyond the precincts of his parish, had he not, under a pe- 
cuKar combination of circumstances, embraced the tenets of 
Socinus. 

His reputation is altogether aecldental and faetitiotts. 
Though the leading events of his life, with one exception, are 
mark^ by no striking peculiarities,^ yet, by the help of n 
great deal of adventitious matter, Mr. B. has contrived to make 
it the groundwork of a bulky, and not imentertaining volume ; 
Voju II. N. S, K 
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disfigured, however, throughout, by that languid and inelegant, 
verbosity, which characterizes all his compositions. It must 
be confessed, Mr. Belsham has taken care in this work to 
exhibit himself as no ascetic, no religious enthusiast, but 
quite a man of the world, not by lively delineation of its 
mani^rs and foibles, still less by a development of the prin- 
ciples by whick mankind are actuated ; but by mich a profusion 
of compliments bestowed on men of rank and title, and 
so perfect a prostration before secular grandeur, as has never 
been paralleled, we suspect, in a Christian Divine. At the 
pomp and circumstance of humaii life, tliis philosopher ap- 
pears awed and planet-struck, and utterly incapable of exer- 
cising that small portion of discrimination with which nature 
has endowed him. Every nobleman or statesman he has oc- 
casion to introduce, is uniformly ushered in with a splendid 
retinue of gorgeous epithets, in which there are as little taste 
and. variety as if they had been copied verbatim from the rolls 
at the Herald's office. Orators of pre-emkiait powers^ together 
wHh virtuous and enlightened noblemen, meet ms at every 
(wn, and we are not a little saqirised ai findnig so much 
of the decoration and splendour of this mortal scene, in so 
dose contact with the historical details of nnitarianisiB. We 
hiive long romarked the eagerness of Socinians to emblazon 
their system by associations with learning, rank, and ikshion, 
but on DO other ocGasioa have we seen this humour earned so 
far as in these memoirs. 

The leading events of Mr. Lindsey's life are the following* 
He was born, June 20, 172%, at Middlewieh, in Cheshire^ where 
bis father was a meruer in respectable circumstances, b«4 
was afterwards reduced by misfortunes. His mother, wbose 
maiden name was Spencer, was distantly related to the M avl-> 
borough family, and, previously to her marriage, Uved twenty 
years in the family of Frances, Countess of lluntingdon : a 
circumstance which led to considerable intimacy that continued 
for some years, with the celebrated Selina, Countess of Hun- 
tingdon, who married the son of that Lady. Vizier the pa^ 
tronage of Lady Betty and Lady Ann Hastings, Mr. Lindsey 
was educated first at a school in the neighbourhood c^ 
Middlewieh, whence he was removed and placed under the 
care of the Rev. Mr. Barnavd, master of the free grammar 
school in that town, who is represented as a gentleman of 
distinguished learning and piety. His vacations were usually 
spent at the mansion of his noble patronesses in the viol*- 
nity of Leeds, during, the life of Lady Betty Hastings, «nd, 
after her decease, at Ashby Place, near Ashby de la Zouch, iit 
Leicestershire, where Lady Ann then fiiK^d kM leaideiiett. 
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1b th« letbyear of his ttf^f May %!, 1741, he was admitteA' 
• ifodeiit at 9t. Johii^s, Cambridge, where hfe aofnkted hitn- 
wif wUh «f«dk m bis acada&Mcal exercises, and bdmred with 
wch exeoiplary pro)»riety as ta attraet the atleiitioii> of t>t. 
Reynolda, Bishop af Liaeobi, wild tkoaght fit to entrust him ' 
wkh the eara af his CTsndson, a youth of fifteen. He was 
riectedfeaow of St. John's CoUag«, ili Appil^ 1747. Hating 
been ardahied b? BIsAk^ CUbsen, be was, $A the rceommendatioa - 
of Lady Ann Haatbuf s, presented i» a ehapel in Spkal-squarey 
by Sor George Wheeler. In a short titne after his settle-- 
Hieat in Ixmdon, the Duke of Setnerset raeeived him into' 
Us iMuae ia the espaeity of domestic chaplsdn. He continued* 
sAar the dacease or that NoUeinan, to reside some time with: 
Aa Datahess ddwa^er, better known by the title of Countesa^ 
af HartfiMrd, andy at her request, ha accom^nied her grand- 
son, the present Duke of Northumberland, then abdut nine' 
years of age, and in a delicate state of health,^ to the con- 
tinent, where he continued two ye^s ; at the expiration of 
which tim^ he brought back ^s noble piqul improved bothj 
in his health and learouig. , From tlus (Ustingufehed per-N 
sonage^ he eontifiued to receiTe attaf tbna amd favouis aSi 
long d8 he. lived, itamadiately 'after hb return firom tiia 
continent, he was presented by the Earl of Northumberland, 
to the valuable rectory of JLirkby AVhiske^ in the North 
Riding of York^h*e, at first under condition to resign if! 
when the person for whom it was intended should come of 
age, but this youn^ man dying a short time afterwards, it 
Was ^ven to Mr. Lindsey unconditionally in the usual form. 
In tins very retnred situation, Mr. Lindsey continued about 
tkoree^ars; and during his reiidtnce in Yorkshire, he became 
acquainted widi the celebrated Archdeacon Blackburne at 
Richmond : a circumstance which led to important conse- 
quences, and to wliich he was indebted under Providence for 
tbe BBosi imiwrtatit bleBsiog af his life. 

In the year 1750;, at the request of tha Huhtiagdm fsinMy> 
ha fasigiieA tbe living af Kirkby Whiake, fct the IMng of 
PhkUeiowft, ia Dors^ahire, which was in the gift of the Bttrl 
of Huntingdon. In this place he lived s^veu years; and in 
1,760, marned, Miss Elswoilh, the step-da«g^ter of Arclideacon 
Biacfcbunie, a lady whose principle^ were congenial with hif 
own, and who is rqiresenlied as possessed of a superior un- 
(deittaiiding, aad of exalted \irtue. It was during his residence 
in that' situation that he first began to entertain scruples con- 
cerning tbe Kawftilness of triuitarian worship, «awl of his con* 
tiQuiDg to ofiiciate in the established church. It appears ha 
fca4^ nmn his early youth disapproved of some things in the 
^irty-nino articles. Some years aft^wards, these doubts 

K 2 
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were matured into a fall oonyiction that the Dmnity of CbrisC 
was an erroneous tenet, and that the Father was tiie sole object 
of worship ; in consequence of Hrhich, while in Dorsetshire; he^ 
took some previous steps with a view to quitting his preferment 
in the church. In the year 1763, upcHk the appointment of the 
late Duke of Northumberland to be Lord lieutenant of Ireland^ 
he Was strongly urged to accept the place of chi^lain to his 
Grace ; which, from the preference he gare to a retired situa- 
tion, he declined. An opportunity occurring the year- following 
of exchanging his living tor that of Catterick in Yorkshire, 1^ 
made the exchange for tfie sake of enjoying the society of Arch- 
deacon Blackbume and his famfly, who lived in that neigh- 
bourhood. On this occasion, Mr. Belsham justly remarks, it 
may appear singular that Mr. Lindsey could submit to that 
renewecf subscription, which was requisi{e in order to his in- 
duction to a new living. 

* And the case,' he adds, < appears the more extraordinary, as. 
many clerffymeo> who, m conseqjuence of a revolution in their opi- 
nions, had become dissatisfied with the artides, would never for tne 
sake of obtaining the most valuable preferment, subscribe them again, 
though while they were permitted to remain unmolested, they did 
not perceive it to be their duty to retire from the church.' p. 17. 

The extreme want of candour and sincerity evinced by such 
conduct, is very unsatisfactorily apologized for by Mr. Lindsey, 
and is very gentlv reproved by Mr. Belsham. The principal 
plea alleg^ by Mr. L. in defence of himself, .is, that as he con- 
tinued to Q(fi;aate in the forms of the liturgy, his renewed sub- 
scription gave him little concern, since he considered himself, 
every time he used the liturgy, as virtually repeating his sub- 
scription. At length, he brought himself, he says, to consider 
the triuitarian form^ in the liturgy, and the invocations at the 
entrance of the Utanjf, as 

' A threefold representation of the one 6od» the Father, govern* 
ine all thin^ by himself and by his Son and Spirit ; and as a thvee^ 
fom way oi addressing him as a Creator, ana onpntiL benevolent 
cause of all things, as Redeemer of mapkind by his Son, and their 
Sanctifier by his Holy Spirit** p. 23. 

How far he was influenced by mercenary considerations in re- 
taining his station under such circumstances, it is impossible to 
say ; but that he was guilty of much collusion and impious pre- 
varicatipn in this affair, cannot be reasonably doid>ted ; nor is- 
there any species of simuhtioQ or dissimulatioQ in reBgion, 
which might not be justified on pretences equally plausible : and 
when we recollect that Mr. L. persisted in that conduct for a se-* 
ds8 of years, we shall fiudU difficult to conceive of )um| is thrt 
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yro^gy tf virtae, which Mr. Belsham represents him. * He 
niist be ft seyere moralist/ says Mr. B. ' whom such a con- 
oession does not satisfy.' And what is this concession that is 
to stop every mouthy and to convert censure into phtise ? We 
will give it in Mr. L.*s own words : it is this — 

* Not,* says he, < that I now iustify tnyself therein. Yea» rather 
I condemn myself. But as I have humble hope of the divine for- 
giveness, let not men be too rigid in their cfinsures.^ p. 24. 

It is impossible to conceive a confession of conduct ex- 
tremely criminal in terms of lighter reprehension, but a^i^ree*- 
ably to the theory ot Mr. B. the merit of repentance so much 
exceeds the moral turpitude of transgression, that the faintest 
indications of it transport him with admiration. For our parts, 
were we not aware of the tendency of Socinianism to produce a 
most attenuated conception of the evil of sin, we should have 
expected to find such insincerity and impiety deplored in 
the strongest Imguage of penitential sorrow. As we wish 
however to do ample justice to the real virtues of Mr. L. we 
feel a pleasure in quoting the following account of the manner 
in which he conducted himself while he was rector of Catterick. 

■ ' No sooner was he settled/ says his biographer, * in his new situ- 
ation, than he applied himself with great assiduity, in his extensive 
and populous pari^. to perform the duties of a parochial minister. 
He regularly officiated twice on the Sunday in his parish church, and 
in the interval between the services he catechised young oeople. He 
visited tihe sick, he relieved the poor, he established ana supported 
charity-sdiools for the children, he spent considerable sums or mon^ 
in feeding the hungry, in dothii^ the naked, in providing medi- 
cines for the diseaMU, and m purdiasing and distributing hooka for 
the instruction of the ienorant. In his domestic arrangements, the 
sreatest economy was observed, that he and bis excellent lady might 
have the greater surplus to expend in liberality and charity ; for it 
was a rule with him to lay up nothing from the income of his 
living.* p. 26- 

This is, unquestionably, a pleasing picture of the character 
of an exonplary Christian pastor. It does not appear that any 
considerable success attended his labours. On this head he 
contents himself with expressmg a feint hope, that some of 
the seed he had sowed, might not be lost 
, In this situation he continued ten years, till a dangerous fit of 
rickness roused has conscience, and rendered his continuance 
in the dischaige of his eodesiastical functions insupportable. 
We are far from wishing to depreciate the value of that sacri- 
fice whidi Mr. lindaey tardily and reluctantly made to the 
claims of conscience ; but we cannot conceal our surprise, that 
a measure to which he waa forced in order to qudl the appre- 
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hamom he DMisi justly eotertaioed of tke diefUmnvTB at flm 
Almi^ty, after % system of prevaric^aiion per^i^isd i^ for wt 
"vrardft of t«]i yearsy ifhoiild be cxtoHed Ib terms which caA only 
be applied with propriety to iostaneea of lieroio vijrtua. T^ 
prefer the surrendeit of ccartaiii warldly adrautagee ta a per«- 
severance in conduct highly criminal, evinces a mind not ut* 
terly iftsensible to tlie force of moral obUgation, and notiiinflp 
more. Our admiration must be reserved for a higlier s]iecies of 
excellence ; — for an adherence to the side of delicacy and honour, 
where many plausibilities might he uvged to the oontrajry ; cr a 
resolute pursuit of the path of virtue, when it is obstruoted hy 
the last extjneBuities of evil. Mr. Lindsey lenouneed, it is true, 
« respectable and lucrative sttuatioa in the churdt, rtfther tham 
eontinue any longer in the practice of what he conaidered as 
idolatry. Biit ka was unincumbered with a ikmily : he poa» 
sessed some personal property, and enjoyed the hnendsliip of 
several great and noble personages, who were never Ukely t^ 
suffer him to sink iirto absolttfte poverty. He merely 4eaoended 
to the level where many of the best, aad some of the greatest of 
men, have chosen to plaee themselves, .and where his iiriend Dr« 
Priestley, whose talents would have comnaanded any preferment 
in the chucch, chose^ firom ap attachment to the same princi-* 
pies, to remain for life. We approve his resignatiou of his 
living, hut we confess we are no^re disposed to wonder that he 
could recoucilfs himaelf to coatiuse in .his situation so long, thai» 
that he should feel hiaiseU' c^NPt^^led to quit it at last. 

This eveut took pbio^ in the year 1773 ; ^tef which he eaw^ 
to Lamkis, ami a piaa was soon set on foot for opening a difq^ei 
for him ia the metr^hs, where retainifig the use <rf a hturgy^ 
modified agreeably to fttia views, he might promulgate the tenets 
of Socinus. Many persons, Mr. B. informs us, holh of the 
establishment and among the dissenters, aided the undertaking*^ 
among whom are particularly enumerated the following ; Dr. 
"Priestley, and Dr. Price, Samuel Shore, Esq. of Norton Ha^ 
in Yorkshire, and Robert Newton, Esq. of Norton House, in 
Hie same village. 

These gentlemen, is conjunetion with others, eiiteeed into s 
subscriptios, to indemnify him for the neoessavy eafMnses is*- 
eurrsd in procurisg and f tting up his chapel. The plaee fij^ 
upon for this grand experiment, was a room in Essex Hesse, 
Essex Street, whidi liavmg' befove. bees used as an auotioo* 
room^ was capable, at a moderate expense, ef being turned iotfS 
* conv^Aiewt plaoe of • worship. Here Mr.> I^ inirodueed his 
improved liturgy, formed very muoh upon the plan of Dr* 
Clarke's, but with such variations as eovraqaionded to the difi> 
ferenoe of his views from thsse of that oelebrsled>DKvine. Frota 
|Us period, the Ufo of Mr. I^. pyseesdioas Teiyoqssbleasd uMr 
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form eoufse, with little worthy of remark, besides the Tammi 
piiblieaitiQiis to which the system he had adopted ^Te birth ; 
and over the congregation formed in Essex Street, he continued 
to preside till his 70th year, wh^ he thought fit to retire from 
« puUic station : after which he lived sixteen years, whan he 
was alAacked with a disease which wsus judged to be a pressure 
of the braiOy and expired in jtbe 86th year of his age. Such are 
the oudines ef a narrative which Mr. Belshani hi^s contrived U>.e^r 
tend to upwards of five hundred cictayo pegee* It is by no meai^ 
our intention to follow the biographer through his boundless 
eaeumons, or to criticise every remark which sypears to m 
justly obnoxious to censure. We shi^ content ou^rselves with 
sdeodng a few passages, and making a kw observfitious, which 
may serve to illustrate the gemus and .progress of Kocinianism, 
the promotioB of which evidently appears io be the sole objec(t 
of the writer of these memoirs. 

The seoeesioB of Mr. lindsey from the established ehurch, 
pfodoeed much less impression thw might have h^m expected, 
nsr does it appear that his example was folio !iv«d t>y one iudi^ 
viduat among the clergy, untU Mr. 0isuey, his broither-iu-JliLW, 
after the lapse of some years, adopted the same measure, ai^d . 
afterwards became his coUeaguein the ministry. The estahlishr 
ment of a Socinian chapel with a reformed liturgy in the metro- 
polis, is narrated by our biogra]Aer with the utmost ponxp, 
as fomdiog a distinguished epoch in the annals of religion ; ipud 
undoubtedly great hopes were entertained of its producing a 
memorable revolution aamng the epiaeopalians, but their expec- 
tations were frustrated. The attendance, composed .chiefly of 
peraons of ofndence, (among whom the Duke. of Grafton made 
the principal figure,) was ut no time very numerous, and i|o 
similar society was formed from among the mcanbers of the 
established church in any part of the united kingdom. The 
utmost that the efforts of lindsey. Priestly, and others, edited, 
vras to convert the teachers of Arianism among the dissenters 
into Socinians, who exerted themselves with tolerable success 
to disseminate their principles in tlieur respective confj^egations : 
so thai the boasted triumphs of Sooinianism consisted in sinking 
that seetioa of the dissenting body, who bad already departed 
from the fai^i, a few degrees lower in the gulf of error. From 
Hieeo very raemoira under consideration, we deriye the most 
convincing evidence that the tenets of Socinus, wiih xespeot to 
the nation at large, have lost ground>.and that the people of l^g- 
knd are much less favourably disposed to them than formerly. 
They 'also present us a very, fidl and parti^^ular acpount of 
the associatioii of a part of the clergy at the Feathers Tavern, to 
praoure relief .in the amtter of aubsoripijion ; for which purpose, 
agcetaably to a r esol ut i o n of the gfiUfiral Jbiody^ on .the 6th j)f 
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February, 1772, a petition was presented to tb&lionse of oanri- 
inonft. The number of the petittonem amounted to nearly tvf9 
hundred aUd fifty, among whom, the names of the celebrated 
Archdeacon Blackbume^ and Law, Bishop of Carlisle, were the 
taiost disthiguished^ Of the state of the public mind in the 
metro}>olis, we haTe a striking ftictnre in a letter from John 
Lee, afterwards solicitor-general, a zealooft friend of tlie dis- 
contented clergy. * It will surprise you who livo in the country, 
^ays he), and consequently have not been informed of the dis^ 
coveries of the metropolis, that the Christian religion is not 
thought to be an object worthy of the least reganl ; and that k m 
not only the most prudent, but the most virtuous, and benevo- 
lent thing in the world, to divert men's min<ls from such frivo- 
lous subjects with all the dexterity that can be. This is no ejs^ 
aggeratioUj I assure you ; on the contrary, it seems to be the 
opinion (and their conduct will shew it) of nine-tentlis of both 
houses df parliament !* Allowing for some slight exaggerations 
arising from the chagrin and vexation of the writer, it is stiU 
impossible not to perceive, if any credit is due to his statement, 
that the parliament Were not in a disposition to feel any consci- 
entious objections to the repeal of the articles, and that if they 
opposed such a measure^ that opposition originated simply from 
the fear of innovation common to politicians. The manner in 
which the debate was conducted when the affair came actually 
under the consideration of the house, confirms this conclusion. 

There was not one member who expressed his beUef in the 
airticles ; it was treated entirely as a political question, without 
once advertiog to its intrinsic merits, as involving a religious 
controversy, and Mr. Hans Stanley opposed th6 bringing up of 
the petition, as it tended to disturb tiie peace of the country, 
which, in his opinion, ought to be the subject of a fortieth article, 
which would be well worth all the thirty -nine.* With such 
levity and contempt was the national cre^ treated at that time.. 
Will the sturdiest champion of Socinianism affinn that a similar 
discussion in the house of commons, or in the upper house^ would 
be conducted in a similar manner at present ? or that there 
would not be one member who would contend for the continu- 
ance of the articles on tlie ground of their intrinsic excellence 
nnd verity i The fact is, that through the secularity and irreligiott 
of the clergy, evangelical truth was nearly efiaced from the 
minds of the members of the establishment in the higher 
irankS) and that an indolent acquiescence in established for* 
mularies, had succeeded to the ardour with which the great 
principles of religion Were embraced at the Reformation. 
8uch was the state of the public mind, that in a contest 
between orthodoxy and heresy, the former proved trium- 

* ^- 1 If ¥ I I ' ---—-.---- .... ^ I _ . t I 

* See pages 54) 55, of these Memoirs. 
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}>haBt^ merely 'because it was already established^ and had 
the plea of antiquity and prescription in its Invour. Since that 
period, Tital religion has reviTea in the national church, the 
flame of controversy has been widely spread ; the inconsistency 
of Sodnianism with the scriptures, toother with its genuine 
tendency and character, has been fully developed * it has lost 
the attraction of novdty ; it lias revolted the mmds of men by 
its impiety, and having been weighed In the balance, has been 
found wanting. If among the clergy there stili subsist a small 
remnant who are attached to those unsoriptural tenets, they are 
content with being connived at, and nothing could now urge 
them to the imprudence of presenting their claims for U^r-ai s^'^u- 
rity to the legislature. We hear nothing of an intention to 
renew the scenes which took place at the Feathers Favern in 
1772. 

We consider this as a decisive pnM>f that Socinianism has lost 
ground.in the nation, notwithstanding its prevalence in societies 
of a certain description among the dissenters : those who 
never formaliy renounced the orthodox doctrine, have, in conse- 
quence of recent discussions, become more than ever attached to 
it ; while that class of dissenters who were already moving in an 
h^tical direction, have reposed in Socinianism, as their natural 
centre of gravity. From seTerat other circumstances recorded 
in these memoirs, the same micrence may be drawn witli respect 
to the discredit umler which this system lies at present, com- 
pared with the countenance and indulgence with which it 
was received thirty or forty years back. While Mr. Lindsey 
was deliberating on ttio propriety of quitting his living, it was 
suggested to him by Dr. Priestley, that he might continue to 
otRciaie by making such alterations in the public offices of de- 
votion as corresponded to his peculiar views. ^ Nor was 
there any ground to suspect,' says Mr. B., ^ that he would 
have met vvhh any molestation from his superiors.' Mr. Cham- 
bers, who held the living of Oundle, in ^sfortharaptonshire, Mr. 
IKsney, for many years, and otliers, did so without being palled 
to account for tiieir conduct. We should be sorry to express 
oarselves with an improper degree of confidence^ but we may 
venture io express a firm persuasion, that such a silent repeal 
of the doctrine of the church by* the mere authority of a paro- 
chial minister, would not now be permitted to pass unnoticed, 
or uncen8nred,in any part of the kingdom. The dignitaries of 
the diurch are alive to the importance of the distinxruisUing 
truths of Ghristianity, and would shew themselves prompt and 
eager, as appears from recent instances, to di$3oura2>e tho o:.*en 
disavowal of them. We have no hesitation in asserting that 
the hope of rendering the tenets of the Polisii heresiarch, po- 
pular and prevalent throughout this nation, was at no period 83 
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fxmipleftely exthigiuriied as at tiie present; and firom a ootain 
air of de^ondency which the Meniorialbt of Lindsey betrays, 
QOiidst aU his gasconades, yve are convinced he is of the same 
opinion. The disposition on ail occasions to vanat of their suc- 
cess, and to predict with ^reot confid^ice the speedy triumph 
of their principles, is a peculiar feature in the character of mo-- 
dem Sooioians, and theabsnrd and exaggerated stattinents of 
nnatters of iaet into which this propensity betrays them, are 
truly ludicroua. AU other sorts of enthusiasts of whom we hare 
«ilher heard or read, are, in this respect, cold and phlegmatio 
compared with them. In numerous extracts from the letters of 
Mr. Lindsey*6 correspondents, and of others, representations are 
made of numerous and rapid conyersions to Socinianism, which 
Mr. B. from a regard to truth and deoency^ finds it necessary to 
correct and apologize for, as tlie efiusion of well-intended, but 
intemperate zeal. The boast of success is almost invariably the 
precursor of a statement on the part of Mr. B., in which* it is 
either repealed, or qualified ; and it is but doing him justice to 
say, that his judgement and experience have exempted him from 
those illusioni and deoeptions of which his party have become 
the easy dupes. We had been confidently informed, for in> 
stance, that almost all the people of Boston, in the province of 
Massachusets, were becoming Socinians, and that the minis- 
ters, with the excqitien of one or two, had already dedar^ 
ttemselves ; when it appears from the nnimpeaohaUe autho- 
rity of Mr. Wells, himdelf a Socinian, and an inhabitant of that 
city, that there is bet one prdlessedly unitarian chapel throaghout 
New England, and so little sanguine is he with respect to the 
spread of that doctrine, that he strongly deprecates its discus-- 
sion, from a conviction that it will issue in producing among the 
body of the people, a more confirmed attachment to orthodoxy.* 
It is also worthy of renoark, that these extravagant boasts of suc- 
cess, are not accompanied with the slightest adverlenoe to the 
moral or spiritual effects, which the Socinisn doctrine produces 
on the character : this is a consideration, whieh rarely, if ever, 
enters into the mind of its most zealous abettors, who appear to 
be perfectly satisfied if they can but accomplish a change of ae»- 
tiroent, however inefficacious to all practical pmrposes. Their 
converts are merely proselyted to an opinion, without pptteml- 
ing to be converted to God ; and if they afe not an nauch in- 
jured by the change as the proseljptes made by the Pharisees of 
old, it must be ascribed to causes totally distinct from the su- 
perior excellence of the tenets which they have embraced. 
They have been taught to disoard the wonhip of Christ, and to 

• See his Leitar in the Appendix of the Memaiia. 
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•ijure dldepndaiMe upon huD as a Saviour : aa admirable pre* 

C'atioo, it must be coofeased, for a devout and holy life. 
I the abettors of those doctrioes produce, if they can, a single 
instance of a person wbo» in consequence of embracing them, 
was reclaimed from a vicious to a virtuous Ufe, from a neglect 
ef serious piety to an exemplary discharge of its obligations 
and duties, and their success, to whatever extent it has been 
vsalized, would suggest an argument in their favour deserving 
some attentioa.- But who is ignorant that among the endless 
fiuctaatieiis of fashions and opinions recorded in the annals of 
riiligioii, the most absurd and pernicious systems have flourished 
for a while, and that Arianism, for iiistance, which these meii 
profess to abhor almost as much as ortliodoxy, prevailed to 
such a degree for years, as to Uireaten to become the prevalent 
religion of Christendom.* Socinianism can boast but few coa- 
verts compared with infidelity ; iu England, at least, they hav^ 
gone hand in hand, and their progress has betiA simultaneoua» 
derived from the same causes, and productive of the same 
eifeds. Sh^l we tharefore aflkm that infidelity is to be re- 
jected with less confidence, because it possesses in reality that 
to which Socioianism only pretends ? When we reflect ou the 
inert imd torpid character of Sociaianism, it is surprising any 
serious expectation should be entertained of its final triumph. 
From innumerable passages in these memoirs, it appears tnat 
the far greater part of those who have embraced it in the esta^ 
blished church, have been content to retain tlieir situation ; and 
it is certain that of the two hundred aud fifty who joined in the 
petition tor relief in the matter of subscription, Mr. Lindsey 
was the only person who made any sacrifice of emolument to 
princifde. We find botli Mr. Lindsey and Mr. Belsham inces.* 
saatly reproaehing unitarians with timidity, in declining the 
avowal of their sentiments, and the former remarking witii just 
iadignatioD, that amidst the multitudes that concurred in his 
views, tbere was but one member of the established church that 
l^ffirded him any pecuniary aid towards defraying the necessary 
expenses attendant on the opening of his chapel. The avowal 
nf Socinianiam among di s^nteri, has rarely been followed by 
worldly privations, and in the church of England, wiiere such 
consequeoees must have issued, it has not beeu made. Ex- 
cept in the instanoes of lindsey, Jebb, aud a very few others, 
the converts to Spcinianism have stooped to the ipeanest prevarir 
eatioD, and the moat sacril^ious hypocrisy, rather tlian sacrifice 
their worldly umuluxnesKt and houQWS. Compare this with the 
conduot of th4 puritans in the reign of Charles the Second, 
. ^ - — ■ ■ -"■ ' ■ ■ ■■' ■ ■■ 

^ Sefi the 9d hook of Sulpldus'^ SeimfiuarP* 113 » Ed. Lugd. Batav. 
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\vho, though the points at issue were comparatively trifling and 
insignificant, chose, to the number of two thousand, to encoun- 
ter every species of obloquy and distress rather than do vio- 
lence to their conscience ; and learn the diflerence between the 
heroism inspired by Christian principle^ and the base and pu-^ 
sillanimous spirit of heresy. What an infatuation to expect that 
a system which inspires its votaries with no better sentiments 
and feelings than are evinced by these decisive facts, will ever 
become the prevailing belief ; a system which, while it militates 
against every page of revelation, is betrayed by the sdffish timi- 
dity of its followers ! The system of Socinus is a cold negation : 
— the whole secret of it consists in thinking meanly of Christ; 
and what tendency such a mode of thinking can have to inspire 
elevation or ardour, it is not easy to comprehend. If it is cal^ 
culated to relieve the conscience of a weight which the prin- 
ciples of orthodoxy render it difficult to shwe off without com- 
plying widi the conditions of the gospel, infidelity answers the 
same purpose still better, and possesses a still higher d^ree of 
simplicity, — meaning by that term what Socinians generally 
mean, the total absence of mystery. 

Great part of these memoirs are occupied in giving a copious 
analysis of Mr. L.*s publications, which possessing no intrinsic 
merit, nor having excited more than a temporary interest, it 
would be trifling with the patience of our readers to suppose 
they could derive either entertainment or instruction from seeing 
them abridged. Of Mr. Lindsey, considered as a writer, it is 
snfiicient to observe, that the measure of intellect he dis])lay9, 
is the most ordinary, and that he was not possessed of the 
power, in its lowest degree, of either inventing what was rare, 
or embellishing what was common. He was per$])icuous be- 
cause he contented himself, on all occasions, with the roost com- 
mon-place thoughts ; he was simple, because he aspired to no- 
thing more than to convey his meaning in intelligible terms, 
without the least conception of force, elegance, or harmony. 
Though bis writings are replete with professions of unbounded 
liberality andcandour, itis evident, from histreatment of Mr. Ro* 
binson of Cambridge, that be was indulgent only towards those 
who approached nearer to infidelity than himself. Nothing can 
be conceived more splenetic and acrimonious than bis examina<« 
lion of that ingenious author^s * Plea for the Divinity of 
Christ,^ who, in return for compliments and condescensions 
which, however unworthy of the cause he wa» defending, were 
sufficient to soften a Cerberus, met with nothing but rudeness 
and insolence. It was truly amusing to see the imbeoility of 
a Lindsey assuming the airs of a Warburton. Throughout tiie 
whole of that publication, he affects to consider Mr.*Kobinsoq 
as a mere superficial declaimer ; akhougfa his firiend Archdeacon 
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Blackbunie, Mr. B. infortns us^ always spoke of the Plea as a 
most able and unanswerable performanoe : so much for the mo- 
desty of this heretical confessor ! 

But it is time to leare Mr. L. to that obliyion which is the 
inblBble destiny of him and of his works, and to proceed to 
make a few remarks on the narratiye, and the miscellaneoas 
strictures of bis biographer. In the first place, we congratulate 
him OB his abatement of that tone of arrogance which so strik- 
ingly characterized bis former publications : not that we ever 
expect him to exhibit himself in the light of an amiable 6r un- 
assuming writer, which would be for the iEthiopian to change 
his skin ; but it is with pleasure we remark less insolence and 
dogmatism than he has displayed on other occasions. He writes 
like a person who is gubsgiou^ he is supporting a sinking cause; 
an air of despondency may be detected amidst his efforts to ap- 
pear gay and dbeeifuL He knows perfectly well that he is cele- 
brating the obsequies, not the triumph, of Socinianism ; and from 
the little advantage it has derired from his former efforts, his 
Tanity will not prevent him from suspecting that he is giving 
dust to dust, and ashes to ashes. 

In this, as in all his former publications, he evinces a 
total ignorance of human nature,* together witli that propensity 
to over-rate the practical dSect of metaphysical theories which 
almost invariably attaches to metaphysicians of an inferior 
ord^.* He who invents a metaphysical system, whidi possesses 
the least claims to public regard, must have paid a pro- 
found attention to the actual constitution of human nature. 
He must have explored the most dalicate and intricate pro- 
ceases of the mind, and kept a vigilant eye on the various 
phenomena which it presents. He is necessarily above his 
theory; having been conducted to it by an independent effort 
of thought. He has not a4)usted his observations to his hy- 
pothesis, but his hypothesis to bis observations. The humble 
dia(Cq>le, the implicit acbnirer, proceeds too often in a directly 
opposite, manner. All he knows of the mental constitution, 
in its more intricate movements, he derives firom the system 
prapaned to his hand, which be adopts with all its crudities, 
and confidently employs as the key which is to unlock all the 
recesses of nature. Having been accustomed to contemplate 
the human mind with a constant view to the technical arrange* 
jqents to which he has devoted himself, he estimates the prac- 
tical importance of metaphysical theories by what has passed 
in his pwn mind. We are fudly convinced that the bulk of man- 
kind are very littie influenced by metaphysical theories, and 
that eve^ in mind« which are more prone to speculation, me** 
tapliysical dogmas ^e seldom so firmly embraced, or sp 
weply realised, as to be productive of important practical 
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^flfects. The advoGAto of naoesfiky. bxkA tht eteiQfii^ <lf tU 
bei ty, will, in the same sUie oi* moral profieieneyy flct pre.- 
cisely the same part in similar cireumstaiMOs* Mr. Bekban^ 
however, in the plenitude of his esttauMasm for the dootrioe of 
philosophical necessity, ascribesi without besita4iiOii» the ruin of 
multitudes of young persons to their enhraeing the opposite 
tenet. It is truly surpristfig that he who was so quick- sigMed 
as to perceive the tendesc^ of the notion of kberty to pro* 
mote imnK>ra] conduct, should enteitain no suspieioii of a 
similar tendency in the doctrine of God's beiiq^ the aathor of 
ain^ whicli Mr. B. repeatedly asserts* 

* The true solution of the first difficukjr (say* Mr. B.J whether 
God be the avthor of sin i appears t^ ^ this : that God is, strictly 
speaking, the audior of evil, bat that, in tile first place, he never 
ordains or permiu evil^ but with a view to the pirodoction of a 
greater good» which could not have existed without it. And se^ 
condly, that though God is the author of evil boUi nalural and 
moral, he is not the approver of evil ; he does not delight in it 
for its own sakej it must be the object of his aversion! and what 
he would never permit or endure, u the good he intends could 
have been accomplighed without it. With respect to the justice, of 
punishment, the best and only philosophical solution of it, is^ that 
under the divine government, all punishment is remedial. Moral 
evil is the disease, punishment is the process of cure, of greater 
or less intensity, and of longer or shorter duration, in proportion 
to the malignity and inveteracy of the malady, bat ukimately of 
sovereign efficacy under Uie divine govemaaent, to ojMferate a per« 
feet cure; so that those whose vices have been the means of 
proving, purifving, and exalting the virtues oi others, shall, m the 
eady. share with them in their virtue and their triumph* and the im* 
fortial justice^ and infinite benevolenGe of the divine Being, witt 
be made known, adored, and celebrated through the whole created 
universe.', pp. 823, 4. 

The nolignant tendeney ef such repvesentotioos as Hit 
fc^egomg, is so obvious, that it is quite umeeehdary t6 point 
it out to our readers. How vam are all precautions a^iMt 
sin, if in aN eases it is produced by the oanripeteul power 
.^ the DeiCy ! and <vfhat motive oftB remain fer avoidikig it, if 
it is oertain of bemg ultinftately erowned irtth happiness Attd 
glory! The distinetien between produeing it, «na approtfng 
^ it for its own sake, with which the <bctriiie is ettenqited 
^f be palliated, is perfectly futile; fer this is aseiiliing' no 
more to the Deity than must in justiee be ascribed to tile 
most profligate of mankind, wbo never eoinmit «i& fbr its owft 
eake, but purely with a view to certtfin advantagies v^fh which 
it is conoeoted; and the diftrence between the twu oaaen 
ariess, not Irmu a^y <bitiiiction ht t(te Aiond ebaraeler of %» 
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proeeeding, knt simpty ft&m the supeHor cmnprdbtinsiM of 
view. With wMck the conduct of the Deity is accompanred. As 
the perpetraticte erf vice is^ upon tMs system, a calamity, not 
a cfime, it is but fitting and necessafy it should recerre a 
compensation ; and for this Mr. B. has provided, by represent- 
ing the ultimate liappiness of such as hare been' the means 
of purifying the virtue of others by their vices, as the ef« 
feet of the impartial justice of the Deity. Persons of this 
description are, it seems, a species of benefactors, and it H 
but right they should, in due time, be rewarded. They are 
the scavengers of the universe, and having done a great 
deal of necessary, though- dirty work, they are entitled to 
commiseration at present, and to proportionable compensation 
in another State of beinr . How admirably are these views 
adapted to promote a horror of sin! what tenderness of 
conscience, tear of offending, deep humility and penitenee^ 
may we expect to find in Mr. Belshaniy aftd in his adnarera I 
Doubtless their eyes are a fountain of tears whiob, like Je- 
remiah, they are incessantty ppwiiig out for those viees and 
impieties, whidi are the sure and certain pledges of endless 
feltetty. 

To expect Mr. B. to write a hidky volume without inter- 
mingling a large portion ef infidelity, would be to expect 
grapes of thorns, and figs of thistles. In the work under con- 
sideration, he fully maintains the consistency of his character. 
He more than insinuates his disbdief of a great, if not the greater 
part, of the Mosaic History. Mr. Lindsey having expressed 
himself in terms of just reprehension with respect to ike con* 
duct of those who rq|ect the books of Moses, Mr. B. takes 
ap<m him to censure theseverity of his firiend. 

* But surely if the venerable writer (says he,) had reconsider- 
ed the ease with his usual calmness and impartiality, he would 
havfe seen that a |»er8on may be a very firm believer in the divine 
mnsioB and doctrine of Christ, and be well satisfied with the 
feneral evidence of the dhrine legation of Moses, while he at 
the saaie time may entertain very serious doubts, whether the 
books oommonly attributed to Moses were really written throughout 
by him, and whether either tike narrative, or the institute exist at 
present exactly in the form in which he delivered them.' p. 4DS^ 

But supposing the narrative to be in certain points false, 
tfie inistitntion misrepresented and disguised, and the books 
whieh we term the Pentateuch, the production of some un-^ 
known author, who does not see the impossibility of sepa- 
rating the truth from the falsehood, and of attaching, on 
My consistent principles, to any part of it, the credit due to 
^Mvineeommunication^ The spirit of infidelity evinced in 
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tiiese passages, is little diffisrent from that which penrades the 
pages of Brtlingbroke and Voltaire. But sueh is the ge* 
nuine progress of Sociaiaoism : it be^na with denying some of 
the clearest propositions in the New Testament, in order to 
which its cbifDs to inspiration roust be weakened or annuUed, 
whence Jt proceeds to dispute the authority of the Old, till 
the ^vbole Bible be virtually set asiile as the umpire of con- 
troversy. Amonq: the other sublime discoveries to which Mr. 
B. bag been leii by a critical investigation of the wrilinsTs* 
of the New Testament, one is, tliat the Lord Jesus Christ 
poi^sesses uo authority wliatcver, or to use a term of his own 
invention, no external authority. Speaking of tlie Duke^f 
Grallon, he s;iys, 

* In R paper dated Jan. 1, 1792, the Duke expresses a be- 
lief tbat I he exaltation of Christ to dominion and authority was 
the corsequence ot his submission to those sufferings which ** were 
so efficacious, perhaps so necessary, to his own glory and to the 
future happiness of mankind." His mind seems at this time to 
have been perplexed with some obscure notion of the unscriptural 
doctrines of noeritorious sufferings and of the external authority 
of Jesus Christ; which, however, he regards as a mystery whrch 
<< it will probably never be given to man in the present statfs'* 
to understand, a«d which' therefore, «* must consequently bo 
ranked among those articles the belief of wiiich cannot be no 
cessary to salvation," * p. 327. 

Though the Apostles have affirmed the exaltation of the Saviour 
io the government of the universe, in every variety of form 
which latiguagc can supply, tiiough he himself declared that all 
power v^s given to hiin in heaven and in earth, his possession 
of external authcrity is unblushingly asserted to be an unscrip* 
tural tenet. We challenge Mr. B. to invent terms more strongly 
expressive of the highest dominion and authority, than those 
which the inspired writers have employed in describing the 
exaltation of tlic Saviour. We can regard this assertion of Mr. 
Belshum's, in no other light than as a specimen of that theological 
auducitv which forms the principal feature in that gentleman^a 
character, and which happily can have no other effect than to 
inspire a complete abhorrence of the system which renders such 
a precednie necessary. We cheerfully accept, however, the 
concession implied in these daring positions, that the doctrine of 
the meritorious suflorings of Christ is inseparably connected 
with his exaUation ; and as the latter cannot, without tb^ utmost 
Indecency, be denied, the former follows of course. We can 
annex no other meaning to the epithet external as applied to 
authority than what might be more clearly expressed by tne term 
personal ; or^ in other words^ Mr. B.'s mtention is to assert th^t 
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imr Lord powfeiM no authority ^faatoTer, apart from tbe credit 
dueto bis missiori and to his doctrine, and that tiie Qbristian church 
ia in no other sen^e governed by Christ, than the Jews might be 
affirmed to be governed by Moses after Mis decease^ It must be 
obvious, lx>wever, to every <me, that this is not to explain, but 
boldly and unequivocally to contradict, the writings of tfie Apoa-» 
des on this important sulgect 

We shall close these s^ctures on Mr. Bekhain, by quoting 
one passage more^ which illustrates at once, his insi^B^rable ar- 
tvganoe^ and his servile deference to authority. 

* What childish simplicitv and ignorance^' says he, \ does it be« 
tray in some to feign or to ted alarmed at the tendency of^ those doc* 
trinss which are avowed by such men as Lindsey, Priestley^ Hartley, 
and Jebb, and which are represented by them as lying at the foun* 
dation of all right views of the dirine government, of all rational 
piety and virtuous practice, and of all rational and substantial conso* 
Istion I , And yet such persons feel no alarm at the vulgar notion of 
philosophical liberty, or the power of acting differently in circum- 
stsnces precisely similar ; a notion, the fond persuasion of which en* 
cooragea men to venture into drcumstanoes of moral danger, and to 
which thousands of the young and inezparienced, especially, art 
daSy (idling victuns/ p S94^ 

Th^ arroMuce, folly, ahd absurdity of this passage, are 
kcarcdy to be paralleled even in the writings of its inimitabla 
author. Tlie most celebrated metaphysicians tod reasoners in 
every age and in everv country, Malebranche, Cudworth^ 
Clarke, Butler, Reid, Cfhillingworth, and innumerable others 
who have avowed the strongest apprehensions of the immoral 
tendency of the doctrine of fatalism, or as it has been styled, 
of philosophical necessity, are consigned by a writer who has 
not Capacity sufficient to appreciate their powers, much less to' 
rival meir productions, to the reproach of diildbh simplicity 
and ignorance ^ and this for no other reason than their pre- 
suming to differ in opinion from Lindsey, Priestley, Hartley, and 
Jebb ! What is this but to enjoin implicit faith ? and why mirht 
not a Roman catholic, with equal propriety, accuse of chilcush 
simplicity and ignorance those who should suspect the perni- 
cious tendency of sentiments held by Pascal, Fendon, and 
Bossuet ? We must be permitted to remind Mr. B« that we hold 
his pretensions tt> a liberal and independent turn of thought ex* 
tiemely cheap; that possesdng nothing original even in his 
opuuoiis, to say nothing of genhis, his most vigorous effinrta 
have terminated in his becoming a mere train beiurer, in a very 
insignificant procession. 

Having already detained our readers longer on this artlcio 
than we oi gfat, we shonld now put a period to our rtmarka. 

Vol. II. N.S- L 
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but that there is one perticular oonneeted mth the history of 
Mr. Lindsey^ whiob, we ooBceire, has been too often set ia 
suoh ft light as is calculated to produce erroneous impreasieiift. 
We refer to the resignfetion of his livings in deference to his v^ 
ligious scruples. He is, on this account, every where defdgnat- 
ed by Mr. Belsham by the tiUe of ' the venerable Confesa^ ;' 
and what is more to be wondered at, the late exodknt Job Ortoa^ 
in a letter to his friend the late Rev. Mr. Pahner of Hackney, 
speaks of him ia the following terms : 

< Were I to publish an account of silenced and ejected ministerty I 
should be strongly tempted to insert Mr. Lindaey in the list wliich he 
mentions in his apology with so much vencfation. He certainly 'de* 
lerves as much renect and honour as any of them for Uie part he has 
acted. Perhaps rew of them exceeded him in learning and piety. 
I Teoerate him as I would any of your confessors. As to ms paftsculot 
sentiments, they are nothing to me. An honest picas man^wlM 
makes such a sacrifice to truth and conscience as he has done/is ^ 
glorious character, and deserves the respect, esteeni^ and veneration 
ef every true christian.' 



We have no seruple in asserting thai this nn^uafified < 
mium is repugnant to reason, to seripture, nnd to the senti* 
ments of the l^t and purest ages of the Chriatiaii «hurdi. l>s 
pass over the absurdity ot denominating Mr. L. a silenced and 
qected minister, merely on account of his^vriluntary withdraw- 
ment from a community whose distinguishing tenets he had 
abandoned, we are far from conceiving that the merit attached 
to his conduct on (his occasion, was of such an order as to en- 
title him for a moment to rank with confessors and martyrs. 
To the praise of manly integrity for quitting a situation he 
could no longer conscientiously retain, we are ready to acknow* 
ledge Mr. L. fully entitled. We are cordially disposed to ad- 
knire integrity wherever we perceive it ; and we admire it the 
more in the present instance, because such examples of it, 
among beneficed ecclesiastics, have been rare. But we cannot 
permit ourselves to place sacrifices to error on the same footing 
as sacrifices to truth, withou^t annihilating their distinction. It 
revealed truth possess any thing of sanctity and importance, 
the profession of it must be more meritorious than the pro- 
fession of its opposite; and, by consequence, sacrifices made to 
that profession must be more estimable. He who suffers in the 
cause of truth is entitled tu admiration ; he who suffers id the 
dc&nce of error and delusion, to our commiscraUon ; which are 
unquestionably very different sentiments. If truth is Calculate^ 
to elevate and sanctify the character, he who cheerfully sacri-> 
^ces his worldly emolument to its pursuit, must be supposed 
to have participated, in no common degree^ of its salutary ope- 
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rttioB. He who suffens e4]ual priTatm^ in, t|]# {uroppi^oa of 
error, eTinces, it is confessed, hU pofisesam of moral hoiiest|r ; 
but ualeas persuasioo ooald conyert error into tnrthi it is im* 
poMble it should impart to error the effects of triidli. Previous 
to tbe profession of any tenets whatever, thene lies an obU^ation 
00 all to whom the Ught of the gospel <sxteiid», to believe tbe 
truth. We are bound te confess Christ before men, only be* 
eause we are bound to believe on him. But if, instead of ji>e* 
liering on him, we deny htm in his essential characters, which is 
the case with Socinians, the sinperity of thai denial will indeed 
fescue us from tbe guilt of prevarioation, buit mi from tbi^ of 
nnbelief. It is possible, at least, since some sort of foitb in 
Christ is positively asserted to be essential to sgJvation, thai 
the tenets of the Socinians may be sui4i as toexplude that faith : 
that it does exclude iA, no orthodox man can consistently deny ; 
and bow absurd it were to snppose a man should be entitled to 
the reward of a Christian confessor, merely for denying, bpni fMe^ 
the doctrine which is essential to salvation ! The sincerity which 
acenn panics his {urafession, entitles him to jthe reward of a con- 
fiessinr : the error ^of the doctrine ¥^eh he professes, eoEpeses . 
him, ai tbe sam^ time, to the sentence of condemnation as an un* 
believer ! If we l/9se sight of Socinianism, for a aaement, and 
suppose an unbeliever in Christianity, in teto, te sufer for the 
voluntary and sincere promulgation of his tenets, we would 
ask Mr. Orton in what rank he would be inclhied ito plaoe his 
iafidel confessor. Is he entitled to rank with a«y of the eon* 
Cessors? If he jis, our Saviour^s tenns of aalvaiion are essen^ ' 
tiaUy Alteced, mA though he pronounces an ^ni^hema on him 
who shaU deny bun iiefenenaen, the atuody and unshaken demnl 
ofbiwintheliwofwovldLy disoourageimnl, would answer, it 
aeems^ as well ^» a aamilar .confession. Men are left at th«r 
liberty in this req|ieQt» and they arte equally secure of etemdi 
haji^nness, whether .they ideny, or wbether they confess, the Sa- 
viour, providii^ th^y 'do it firnaJy and sinoerely. If these con^ 
sequences appear shocking, and he be forced to asseirt tlve fiega^ 
tive, then it is admitted that the truth of the doctrine confessed^ 
enters essentially into the inquiry whether he who suffers for his 
opinions, is to be, ipse faoto, classed with Christian confessors. 
Let it be remembered that we are not denying that he who 
hazards his worldly interest, rather than conceal or dissemble his 
tenets, how false or dangerous soever they may be, is an honest 
man, and, quoad hoc, acts a virtuous part ; but that he is entitled to 
the same kind of approbation with the champion of truth. That 
the view we have taken of the subject is consonant to the scrip- 
tures, will not be doubted by those who recollect that St. John 
rests his attachment to Gains and to the elect Lady, on the 
truth which dwelt in them, that he professed no Chnstian at- 

L2 
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fadimettty fcut for the traOi's mke, and that he ferbade Chrig-- 
tians to exerdse hoapHafitr, or to shew the least indication of 
friendshqp to those who tausht anv other doctrine than that 
whidi be and his feUow AposSes had taught. The source of the 
confusion and abMvdity whkdi nsoessanly attach to the opi- 
nions of Mr. Orton, and others, here expressed on this sub- 
ject, consists in their coitfoundfaig together, moral smoeritjr 
and Christian pietr. 'We are perieetly willing to admit that 
the hitter cannot subsist mthout the former ; but we are eciually 
certain that the former is by no means so oomprdiensiTe as 
necessarily to indnde the l^ter. We should haTo imajpned it 
unneoessary to enter into an elaborate defence of so plain a po* 
sition as this, that it is one thins to be what the world styles 
an honest man, and another to oe a Christian, a distuiction, 
ob^ousasitis, sufficient to solre the whole mystery, and to ac- 
count for the conduct of Mr. L. without ad(^iun|; the unmean* 
ing jargon of his biognfiher, who sUles hmi m iunumerable 
p&oes, the venerable can/enor. How repugnant the lu* 
guage we haTe been endeavouring to Expose, b to that which 
was held in the purest and best ages of the church, must be 
obTiotts to aU who are competently acquainted with ecclesiastical 
history. The Maraonites^ we are informed by Euaebius, boast- 
ed of their having furnished a multitude of martyra, but they 
were not the less on that account considered as deniers of 
Christ. Hence, when ortiiodox Christians lumpened occa- 
sional to meet at the places of martadom wifli Montanists 
and BUnichisans, they reteedto hfM the least communion with 
them, lest they should be supposed to consent to their emrs*. 
Inawvird, the tiqfiire of fee doctrine ptofsased, must be taken 
into consideration, befoie we can detmune tint nrjjfeaaion to 
be a Chriatian mx^ession ; nor is martyrdom entitled to the high 
veneration justly bestowed on acts of hsroio piety, on any other 
ground than its bemg, Tihat the term kvortsy ematteetoHimof 
ike trartA. It is the samt wUoh makes the martyr, aM the 
maityr^ thesamt 
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An. n.— rctMjgei and Traoeli in variaiu Paris oj thi fFarU^ during 
the Yem l80S> 4, 5, 6, and 7. By 6. H. Von Langsdorfl^ Aulic 
Coiittdlor to his Majesty the Emperor of Russia, Consul General at 
the Brazils, Ejught of the Order of St Anne, and Member of 
^^oos Academies and learned Societies. Part II. Containing the 
Vmge to the Aleutian Islands and North-west Coast of America, 
«nd Return by Land over the North-east Ftots of Asia, through 
Siberia, to Peterri>ui^gh. 4to. pp. 386. Five Engravings and a 
Map. Price U 17t. 6dL London, Colbum, 1814. 

{Concluded Jram page 602, of war last Vclame.) 

^HB few natives of Owhyee that came off to the ship, wers 
scarcely at all iatiooed, whereas the men of Nukahiwa ap- 
peared ambitioua to have their whole bodies figured and che- 
ipieiedwith this fentastic and barbarous decoration; though 
only the better sort couU aflbrd the expense of thus taking 
in dl the waste places on the surfiuse or their persons. The 
extremely slight and transient Tiew which the Cfaptain had of 
these Sandwich islanders was sufficient to shew him, that their 
noknowledged and wonderful progress in arts, and what may 
be called luxury, had not rid them of thdr vices ; and he pro- 
nounces a bitter, though periiaps unintentional satire on a peo- 
ple of still higher pretensions, when he mentions that some of 
tkose who came to the ship with the most corrupt purposes 
and unpudent manners, iMdressed the strangers m English. 
He addis, that these visitants-lost thdr labour. No reboution, 
it seems, was just here to be permitted, of that moral police 
which had been fer a little while suspended at Nukahiwa. 

There was no opportunity of learning any thing about the 
state of the island, or the progress of the celebrated Tama- 
hama* But a year and a half afterwards, when Dr. Ijangsdoiff 
spent some months on the north-west coast of America, various 
particulars of information reached him, on the authority of 
which he states that the aUe and enterprising despot has ao* 
CMupMsbed the design which Tumbidl, a few years since, re- 
ported him to be so resolutely intent upon, and so near com- 
l^c^S>— that of reducmg all the Sanawich Islands under hii 
sole authority. So that the fiite of that very interesting chief- 
tain whom TumbuU saw, amidst his sefduus and aflfectionatdy 
devoted adherents, preparing, with the most melancholy omens, 
tor the last desperate struggle, has, long since, been decided. 

Every thing the Dpcter heard, excitM his astonishment at th« 
unexampled progress made by these so recently perfect savageS| 
in knowledge, arts, and national importance, it is under the 
tuition, as he rightly observes, of the English and Anglo-Amerir 
cans that this prodigious change has taken place. The monarch 
has long had several of dieae foreigners about him — we ipay as 
well say at once, in bis conrl, ud m^ in employment and con^ 
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fideHce. But after the amplest credit isj^iren botK to this fo^ 
reign infiuence^ and to uie natural e^t of the agency, any 
'Hrherei of so vigorous and ascendant a spirit ns that of Tana- 
hama, it will still remain to be acknowledged that there imist 
be, in th6 very nature of the people, an intellectual capability, 
in plain words a measure of mind, hardly lo be nlatefaiMl in any 
6ther saTag^ race in the world. .The most wdnderftil circum- 
stance, perhaps, of th^ trhole, is, what the Ddcftor positively 
asserts for a fact, that * n)ost of the inhabitants of the island of 
any rank or distinction can now speak English.^ Where else 
have we met with any thing comparable to this ? Where shall 
We meet with any thing 4ike it itt even tho^ fbrei^ regions 
which are subj^ed to our authority, and whc^e a large number 
^f our ^ people are constantly refsdent, — from the N^ HM^ 
landers up to th^ comparatively cultivated Hinddos. 

Tamahama has actualhr commenced a oommereiat fntHt^i^Uinl^ 
with tfi^ Russian establbhnvents on the noKh^wiest coast of 
America, te supply tho^ dreary abodes wHh provisions, in ^X-^ 
ehange for furs, wtiich he intends to send, on specutation, in h&i 
own siiips to Canton. His subjects make most e^cettetil s«iI<M$ 
atid the Docrtor conversed irith several that w«rd serving in that 
capacity, ifei ships ficoiti BostotI, at ten or twelve piastres per 
month. 

- The extreme dlMppointtoent of our navigtitors at dbtaidifl^ 
none of the supplies 'so confidently expect^ fW>m this (slamL 
did not prevent their admiring its appearance, at once cuMvated 
and picturesque. Both writers adopt the Strtmgest of Sup^la^ 
tive terms in describing the grand view of Mowna Roa, the 
height of which Was foand, by the accurate Dr. Horner^ to be 
about 14,650 English feet, that is, nearly 2800 feet higher than 
the Peak of Teneiiffe. At this sublime elevation It fornts an 
almost perfect lev^, of the breadth of 13,000 feet, and th^ribfe 
Is unquestionably, as Krnsenstern says, * in its form the most 
^traordinary mountain in the World.' It was at this thne 
(early in June) perfectly free from linow, which Captain C<>ok, 
ff we recollect right, thought it oottld never be. * In no «ther 
place,' says Dr. L. 'can' an V One ascend to so great a height 
Vrith so little difficulty ;' and he is quite envious of the luluf y 
Vrhich be wishes some zealous naturalist may be Induced to 
enjoy in spending a year on this and tlie ottier parts of the 
Island. There can be no doubt that some soch persoft may be 
Ibund before many more years shall have passed. 

As the Neva had nothing to do trith the embassy to Japan, 
or the previous visit to Kamtschatka, but was bound tttr^tly to 
the settlements on the north-west ooi&st of America, sb« het^ 
separated from tlieNadeshda, to go a littte while into pMrt ^, tmd 
probably Captain lisiimsky's Journal may fteiiish some partf^ 
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ttlaft •€ inflmBalaeQ re^peoting^ tbe stf^te of the ialaiid. Thft 
ships ymtB sepante ttioe? than eighteen monibs, not meeiimg 
sgain till December, 1805, at Macao, after all that could be re« 
fsidad as partieularly t^tenturous in the course of either of 
liiem was completed. 

NotlttBg Tery remarkable happeoed to the people of the Na* 
deslida duriag the run .through a great deal of tOff and rougli 
weather to the harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul, m ^walsobn. 
bay, IB Kamtschalka, where tbey arrived in tUirty-fiTe days fross 
OwliTee, and fite mooths and a hatf from Brazil, with wbAj oBit 
iavahd, who in a week became perfectly well ; a proof oc tb* 
most jadidous .regimen, as they had experienced a nearly total 
wast of fresh proyisions during the whole period. 

It was with no small difficulty that the ease could he muidi. 
amended at Si. Peter and St Paul ; where, though through ns^ 
want 9t hospitality in the poor inhabitants, tl^ adventurers 
iaied rather meagerly, till the presence of the goref nor of thin 
great peninsula put its whole capabilities of supply in re<|lmi^ 
tjon. He came from hb usual and central place of residenoiiy 
Nisohney Kaatschatsk, a dUftance of nearly five hundred milet* 
He was urgently entreated by the Captain to comO) and t» 
bring with him sixty soldiers. It is intimated that there wsa i^ 
narticiilar and very pressing reason for each part of the request; 
Ottt both writers are perfeiHly and provokin^y siksnt as lo iti 
natwe. The reader will observe, but he will not be the wisee 
for obsenrmg, tiiat several persons of some rank and coose-* 
qaenoe in the expedition, here detach tiiemseWes from it, thn 
asrigned cause bemg that tbey were ' tired of a sea-fsring lifey 
and chose rather to return by land than be any longer the sport 
of the waves.' 

After a detention of about seven weeks at St. Peter and St. 
Paul, during vrfaicb, through the active and generous exertions 
of the governor of Kamtsobatka, the country had been travene^ 
fitr hundreds of mifes to obtain a good stock of provisions for the 
eieii, this important ship bore away, towaid their ultiiftittbf 
dcstiBation, the embassy that were now swe^g with the proud 
saobitioB and expectation of soon lifting (heir eyes «p to the 
very fSMeof that < most dread Sovereign,' of whose own moal 
&vounkl and exited nobles it is, as 2iey were afterwards »« 
foraied, the highest privUege and presumption to k>ok as ingli 
u his feet, and whose very name is too sacred and anvful to he 

bin 



pronounced or to be known in his dominions till long 

death. They were going under a commission from the Mo 



narcfa of a considerable portion ef Europe and all northern j 
to ofl^ tdLenS' of fraternity to a Potentate who had never yet 
eondesoended to permit the apfuroaches ef any shape of jnortal 
»Qeoty» Aad perhaps they ejEpeoted to shine teqifendent m 
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history m the persons who had performed an adrieVement at 
nagnifioent as that of cuttmg through the isthmus of Dari^ oi 
of Suez. 

' It migfat4iaTe seemed as if all the invisible powers of malice 
and envy, had conspired to intercept their course to glory ; for 
the rude persecution ot the elements, which attended diem 
illmost throughout the whole passage, raged out, as soon as they 
had caught sieht of the inviolable shore, into a most dreadful 
storm and tjqihon, in wluch they had good reason to apprehend 
the speedy extinction of all their pride ; a peril which nothing 
ksB than a strong and well appointed ship oould possibly have 
^rvived. Argo went victoriously through, not without ooa« 
siderable injury; and brought the heroes io Nangasaki, the only 
point of the whole empire where it is permitted to any foreigner 
to oflfer humble evidence of the existence of any other empire. 

' It is rather an ungracious thing to be stopped in the foil ca- 
reer of this Russio- Japanese epic, by any thing, so flat and in-, 
sigpuficant as geographical notices. But it should be mea^ 
tioned that our Argonauts held tlieir course from Kamtschatka, 
at a good distance eastward of the Kurile Islands and the Japa- 
nsse empire, till by running at last a number of degrees almost 
directly west, they came, about the end of Septeml>er, 1804, in 
sight of the southern extremity of that empire^ — with what sen- 
tittieats of mingled awe and elation the Captain is too discreet 
Io say. It was the island of Kiusiu that they were approachhig,ia 
about the82ddegree of north latitude and the 227th of west longi* 
tude; and in following its very irregular coast, to pass round 
its southern part to Nangasaki, they exercised the greatest pos- 
sible vieilanoe of observation on the forms and relative positions 
of all the headlands, inlets, rocks, or islands, near or remote^ 
within the compass of their horizon. And as the result, no one 
will be surprised at finding that none of our maps or charts have 
given any thug approaching to an accurate delineation of these 
coasts and islands. Captain Krusenstem's will, henceforward, 
justly claim to he the sole authority ; and we think it a really 
ferious complaint against the publ^her of the very handsome 
book in English, that the chart, reduced from Krusenstern's, 
though eneraved with considerable care, is on so small a scale 
as to be of little use for the minutuB of this and several other 
parts of the hydrography so accurately determined by the Rus- 
sian observers. It serves very well to give a general idea of 
the course of the investigating portion of the voyage. 

In this happy region they were destined to stay nearly six 
OMmths, which was not longer than they had always reckoned 
anon ; becanse they had also reckoned upon being almost over- 
mielined by a crowd of wonders and novelties, the very tithe 
#f wkidi would richly lade many more quartos than have yet 
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jbeen laimdied in conseqaenoe of the enedition. They ^d 
.dreamed, no doubt, of surveying the central stripe of the empire, 
J5-om Nangasaki to Jeddo, the capital^ with the accuracy re* 
i|uired for a book of roads ;— of doing something upon the topo- 
l^phy of the great towns on the way ; — of gazing, on the out- 
side of grand temples, and perhaps into the interior gloom, 
where no St Alexander Nevsky can be descried glimmering oa 
the wall ; — of contemplating the ma^ificence, the immensity, 
fmd the royal edifices, of a metropoUs where the Baron Tbuur 
ber|;, from some unaccountable whim for depreciating, by com- 
parison, the works of Nebucluidnezzar, has raised a palace big 
fnougfa for the lar^t county town ; — of going deep into scien- 
tific disquisition with the said Thunber^'s college of astroao-l 
mers ;— of glaneuig over crowding myriads of physiognomies, 
jpjiimated by that fire of LIBERTY which the same 'rhunberg, 

{ronounces to be the life and soul of the Japanese ; — and lastly, 
ut we have already alluded to his Mysterious and Nameless 
Majesty. 

In relating the manner in which their anticipations wm 
realized, the Captain has been quite explicit, but more brief 
than the Doctor. He speaks with the indignation of a man of 
spirit who has been compelled to see, without remedy, the ho- 
nour, or the pride, of his nation compromised and insulted. The 
Doctor, not oeing a Russian, is less sore on the subject; and 
^eems very w'eU disposed for a gleeful participation of his 
read^s .£^ng of the ludicrous exhibited in the long farcer 
which he is reciting. 

The very first contact with this sacred empire, gave plain in- 
di<Mions of its policy and manners, and of the terms on which 
alone it would suffer itself, for a limited time, to be spoken to 
and looked at— if mdeed our adventurers and ambassadors 
eould fidrly be said to have obtained any such privilege. They 
were met by a great quantity of boats and with much ceremony, 
<m approaching the harbour, in an outer and insecure part of 
which it was iiliperatively signified to them where, to a nicety, 
tbe^ should let gb their anchor ; nor was it without long nego- 
tiation and delay thai they were permitted to advance to a better 
statim. Some Banjos, or (hmerhamioM, as the Dutch inter- 
jireters called them, that is, Chreai Men, came on board with 
•ifife, smoking apparatus, &c. making a great many inquiries, 
pertinent and impertinent ; and after an hour or two so employed, 
asking leave for several Dutchmen of some official rank in the 
trading concern with Japan, to come on board. These officers 
had been waiting all this while in a boat along-side ; and it 
seemed, as if they were expressly introduced to shew tiie Rus- 
sians by what humiliating ceremonies any foreigner must ao- 
aidknowledge the undeserved favour of being permitted to 
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breatlie tKe sir of Jtpun. Some of them, or all of tliem, trere 
required, eveii in the cabin of the ship, where the Messrs. Opper-- 
banjos, shewed not«the slightest consciousness of not bein^ on 
their own ground, to crook their bodies down to the form of A 
right angle, with the arms hanging down, and to fix and keep 
themselves in tliat shape and position till duly apprized thilt 
they might now stand upright, a permission they had to wait 
for a number of minutes,^ the Great Men^ the while, not conde- 
scendmg to give the smallest sign of notice. One of tbe at- 
tendants gave a very slight unpursued hint of expecting some 
mmilar change of form m the Captain, whose quick and pe-^ 
remptory look of not understanding^ precluded any repetition 
of it. 

The manner of communication between the Dutch interpre-^ 
ters*, and the Great Men^ if it was lost upon the Russians as 
. admonition, was worth the half play price as amusement. 

* When the interpreters, who were all kneeling in the cabiR» 
b^a a conversation with one of tiie Great Men, they were lob* 
liged to throw themselves on theii^ hands as well as their kneepi 
and remain with the head bent down till the conversation waa 
concluded ; they then drew in their breath with a kind of hisBing 
noise. The Great Man spoke so extremely low that it appeared 
to us impossible he should be heard or understood: it was such 
a gentle lisp that it scarcely made any^ impression upon our organs of 
hearing. The usual answer of the interpreters consisted only in 
^^9 oy» which signified yes, or, I understand.' Langsdorff, p. ^27; 

One of the first compUments paid to the Ruasian Mo- 
narchy was the enforcement of what was alleged to be a 
standing law of the state, requiring the surrender witboat 
ipeserve of all the powder, cannon^ and small arms, on board 
the ahip^ to be retained entirely in possession of the J^aneae 
till the moment of its departure. Indeed all other arm^ were 
included in the demand ; but the ambassador successfully r^^ 
presented tiie absolute necessity, as a point of honour, that 
the officers should retain their swords : and after several days 
of very bard and grave negotiation, in which the atr^ageat 
roDonstrances, and sundry expedients xxf cfNumutatioq, werf 
oflfered by the Japanese, he obtained, the nsioat relueta^tate* 
cesaion tliat seven soldiers, far the purpose of a Uttle ah#w 
of s^ate, should retain tiieir muskets and bayonets. • It waa 
represented, in language of the greatest solemnity and ior' 



* The Dutch internreters are, by birth, Japanese, and are paid by 
the government for leaming the Dutch language: they are io 
number between sixty and seventy, and the Dutch fiictory caa* 
not transact any business without their intervention. 
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fM>rtaMe^ what a prodigioiis innotatioii ibis wotildbe on the ant> 
cicni and vener able cnsiotns and ordinances of tbe empire, wUdi 
did not allow ^ even the first princes of the land to appear any 
where with exposed fire-arms ; they must always be shut np in a 
case.' As to every tbing eke, tbe surrender was oomplete, 
and the custody was so rigid that ' it was not till after four 
nionths' constant entreaties and representations that the fowl- 
ing«-pflei^ of tile officers were returned to them hi order to 
be cllianed, though many of them were entirely destroyed by 
the time they were restored.' 

When, upon the ambassador's hating obtained permission 
to land, he insisted on being attended by the whole of this 
formidaUe battalion, so dangerous to the throne, constiiutioo, 
independence, liberties, fcc. &c. of the realm. A demand so 
totally ttnpreeededted and astonishing, put all the Cheat Jfen 
to a nonplus; it caused a month*s delay and negotiation ; tbe 
ease Was too important for the goviemor of Nangasaki to 
dedde upon; and the Captam thinks it probabfe that a 
courier was sent for instructions on this point to Jeddo, the 
capital ef the temporal sovereignty, or to Miaeo, the residence 
of the Dai'ri, or ecclesiastical sovereign. The pdnt waa at hat 
conceded to the ambassador. 

From the first day to the last of tbe ship's remaining at 
anchor at Nangasaki, a great number of guard-boats were 
stationed' tound it in close order, through which no Japanese 
boAt, eliciting tlK>se that brohght the B\anjo» and interpreters 
on official visits, ever attempted to pass, though great mol- 
titiides of parties of curiosity and pleasure were oometiaies 
rowhtg about on the outside. The Russians were not per- 
mitted to take any snch pleasure. The dement they had 
been beating through, in whatever manner or direction they 
pleased, so many thousand leagues, became too sacred for 
the sKgMest BberUes within a liUle dent of the shore of 
J^pan. 

Provisions were brought off to the ship with tolerable re- 
giriarity, with one interval, however, so considerable, as to 
excite the ambassador to inquiry and complaint. The answw, 
not very flattering bad it even been true, but which they af- 
terwai^ found to have been folse, was that a visit of a great 
prince to the town had engrossed their attention and their 
sttpplies* FaMioods, the Russians had occasion to find, 
were dealt ont to them without scruple, in whatever form 
and proportions they were vranted, for the purpose of soothing 
their impatience, or of misleading or stoppmg their inquiries. 

However insulting the whole system of then* Ireatineot 
was, great care was on the whole taken to avoid gtvitt|; 
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Hwin canse of oomplaint on the direct penonal «oore of 
mannera »nd language. A great deal of formal politeness 
was practised ; there were plenty of professions of anxiety to 
do honour to the embassy, and to the great emperor that had sent 
it; there were polite messages from the governor to inquire 
after the ambassador's health, and to express conoem for the 
nqury it was understood to have sustamed; the mipleasant 
discussions were conducted, on the part of the JBaiyos^ in 
as measured and civil a diction as that in use among the 
European cof;>f d^hmati^^^ and with as many hypocritical 
profesnons and vain promises. Even the most vexatious re- 
etrictions would be explained into compliments : thus the re* 
peated remonstrances of the Russians on the long delay of the 
permission to take the ship for safety and repairs into as 
inner position in the harbour, Tdiere there happened to be 
two Putch vessels, were answered, in one instance, by a 
pretence which was probably intended to ciyole, though it 
was much too gross and absurd to do so, namely, ' that a 
diip of war, having so great a man as an ambaa^iador oa 
board, could not lie in the same road with mevchant*diips^ 
such as were those of the Dutch ', but so soon as the lattar 
should sail^ it was intended that the Russians should occupy 
their places.' 

The short interview with the captains of the Dutch vesseli^ 
bad excited an earnest wish in the Russians to prolong an 
acquaintance which promised to ajBford them much information, 
but they were never sufiered to meet those officers again. 
And when the Russians hailed them in passing out of the 
harbour, the Dutchmen did not dare ma&e anv otiier return 
than a significant dumb motion . of the roeaking trunipet. 
The miyesty of Russia has done most wisely to seek marks 
of homage in more humble or more equitable empires than 
Japan ; tor how little of this sor^ of contribution could there 
be levied, is very honestiy told in many parts of this narra- 
tive, besides the following account of the ceremony and 
the flattering precautions attending the departure of the Dutch 
riiips. 

* An interpreter informed us, on the part of the governor, that 
as the tvro Dutch ships would proceed nett morning to Papenbeiy, 
we shoiild not upon any account, send a boat on board of them; 
ist the same time he warned us not to return the Dutch salute^ 
which was in honour of the imperial flag, not ap a comnliment 
to us. This was the more absurd as the governor had before or-^ 
dered all our oowder to be taken from us ; and we had not an 
ounce on boaru. Besides it would have been utterly impossible 
for us to have returned the salute even if we had had the vani^ 
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to aniline it to oundires; for it oonnated of at leift 400 shots, 
and lasted^ with short intenralsy during six hours.' Krusenstenit 
p. 2G9. 

Among the things first demanded, and as conditions of 
being admitted into the inner harbooTy were a right and ez« 
position of the Emperor of Rusria^s letter to our imperial 
brother of ^ Janan, written in the Rusrian, Japanese, and 
Mandschurian languages. The cmy, intended tor the go- 
vernor of Nangasakiy was produced, and examined by some 
of the BaiQos, who siud they could not understand a word 
of the Japanese, partly because, ad it is not very consistently 
mdded, ' the language was only that in vulgar use,* and 

Crtly because ' 2ie nand-writinff was very bad.' It is ae« 
owledged that the letter had been transkted by a Ja- 
paneae of low condidon and no accomplishments. It cost no 
little time and pains to get the import of this letter con- 
veyed fun and rafe mto the understanding of the ^Temor, 
and through ^ha to the head of the empire, to vn^ch they 
kad reason to belieje Aat, information was constantly trans* 
mitted of every thing done, said, and written, down to thsi 
mimitest trifles. The difficulty in the case of this letter, must 
have arisen fi^om its bad manufacture, for the Banjos were 
extremelv attentive and inquisitive, and the interpreters are 
described as generally distinguished by a remarkable quick- 
nesa of apprehension. 

AD this while not a Russian hoof had impressed its mark 
on the Japanese soil or sand. Naval and military officers, 
privy counsellors, jribilosophers, were rieidly imprisoned within 
the weather-beaten timber of the Nadteshda, widi the .tanta- 
liaing aspect <rf the living green earth almost close t6 thdr 
CeKxa. lliey fretted, netitioned, remonstrated, and even said 
Hiey were ready to take themselves off to their own good 
old element if their preseoce was so little acceptable ; while 
each Monseigneur Opperbaigos in succession, (for the cautioii 
of the governor took care to change the agents for his ne- 
gotiation with them,) muntained the most diplomatic coolr 
neas and complaisance, explaining and regrettmg each cause 
€if delay, aaggeating masons for the exeroise of patience, ex- 
peetiiig the apeedv arrhral of inatmetions firom the master 
of every tUng aanoate and inanimale in the empire, advert- 
ing to ita in^dable laws, and gravdy representing the utter 
fauproprie^ of adopting any preceding towards io great a mam 
as the Rusrian amoassador, without the fullest instructions and 
the moat formal arrangements. Orders had been sent, it was de- 
riared^toallthe priticaa in that part of the empire to. give tbeut^ 
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most publicity and eclat to his arriTal, and to oomq themselTes to 
be present at his reception in Nansasaki. Ewh proposition 
or complaint, little or great, instead of being disposed of at 
the time, was to be formally conveyed to the governor, with 
an assurance that an answer should be brought after a proper 
interval ; • and however provoking this might be to impatient 
Europeans, they were convinced that, for the most part, the 
ChretU Men through whom they negotiated, couM not do 
otherwise than they did, having to receive orders on every 
subject from the governor; while, on the principal points, 
he also was probably constrained to wait, at the peril of 
his life, for orders from Jeddo. Indeed this worthy and 
happy people have attained a state of subordination almost 
miraculous. Every mortal man in the empirci but the ono 
or two that «an havc^ no superiors, is looking up for tiie rule 
of right to where nature has, all the world over, placed the 
wisdom and virtue — ^to the betters in rank and condition j 
wliSe nature hi^ not probably, in any other part of that 
wovM, taught mankind so complete a deferenee to this eco- 
nomy as that evinced in so fittle a piece of propriety as the 
IMowhig. 

< The ambassador took occasion to jproduce a Iktk ponhet 
globe* by Adams of London,, vhidi occasioned uncommon pleasure 
among our visitors. That the earth was round they knew verjr 
' well ; out to see it represented in this manner was wholly new to 
them. The Banjos was short-sighted, and used very bad spec- 
tacles: an excellent English pair were offered him; but he de- 
dined accepting them, since he must first« he said* ask permis- 
ai€B of the governor; without that, no one could accept even- the 
moat triiing present, in the mean time he begged the ambas- 
sador to lay the spectacles by, till the edvernorV pleasere upon 
tfm subj^t could be asoertabed.* Langaiorff, p. 3S8. 

tSix weeks of diplomatic and ceremonial quarantine, would 
hot proi>ab)y have safRced, without the additional circumstance 
of the ^ pretended illness of tiie ambassador,^ to obtain the 
concession d( the |)rivilege to walk in a little spot on fthore, 
of the foHowh^ dimensions and advantages. 



^ TUa fiaoe was ob» ta the shara, in a eeoSned huf; ana 
w#a abut ah onihe laiul sMe mtk a Ufjti walL .of bamhoea} ami 
akho^yh its whole leagth did not eseeed a Jmndaed pae«s» end 
its^ wi4tb 4t the most ens fortf:, thoK ware tMto.wali^ibopas 

Jr^ted in its immediate, vioicgitji:. One sia^ ^e9b .W n^ tt 
lade of grass, adorned this |>romenade, whioh w^ enUrely wpoa 
A rocky ground. This place of course could nc^ ^wer its in^ 
teniied pdi^ose, nor was it used ai such ; but it was 4)f great ad« 
taHt^je fov. our astxonomicd dbserrations, whidb die Japanese did 
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not in any way attempt to disturb. As soon as any boat put off fnMoa 
the ship, for Kibatsch, for so this promenade vras called« a fleet 
of ten or fifieen vessels imroediately put themselves in motioa, 
surrounding the boat on all sides, and in this same manner it was 
conducted back again.' Kruseostero, p. 255. 

In due time the presents, intended as a tempting sample t^ 
the fine things his Majesty of Japan migrht expect as the re- 
W4ird of liis solicited coadesceusion, were landed and conveyed 
into the government magazine. While we copy the inventory, 
we may well doubt wl^ther his Majesty of Russia was not a 
eensideriBble gainer by having tli»« at last returned oa -his 
han^, kistead of tlie implored «tgect of a trealy oIl imuty aad 
t with Japan. 



* The principal of these presents were a very curious dock, in the 
form of an elephant, in the oriental taste, ornamented with precious 
stones, and a great deal of costly workmanship : two very large look- 
ing-glasses, each plate being tifteeii feet long, and six broad, with a 
'Dumber of smaller glasses ; a wry expensgre and nicely selected black 
io% skin cloak, and an ijhnine cloak ; vases of fossil ivory, made at 
Arcbai^el : beautiful muskets, pistols, and sabres : a number of arti- 
cles in steel, manufactured at Tula; superb glass lustres and vases; 
table services of fine glass and porcelain ; tapestries, and other car* 
fietin« ; the portrait of the Russian Emperur, bv Madame Le Bnin; 
marbTe vases, damasks, velvets, and other silk goods of different 
kinds ; fine furs, printed cottons, and cloths : gold and silver watches, 
a complete electrical machine; (the object which, more than any 
other, attracted the attention, and excited the astonishment, of 
Ae Japanete : very rarely did a Banjos, or any cfther Greai Mam, 
-^one te visit m, wMiout desiring to feel the elfiBct of iSie electndSf , 
€nr to see some expeiimefito) ; a very fine sMCPssorope j igakaoic 
Dlates, with many other objects, valued upon the whole at aboutlhree 
nuadred Uiousami roubles.' Langsdorff, p. 235. 

^ The Captain was curious to know how these artidUa were 
likely to reach their destination. 

^ I inquired of one of tihe ixftetfnietetfS in what ^nsaoner it^was pr«. 
^^osed to octovey f his large nrirMr to Jeddo, who toU me that it 
niHMAA he oanried there ; •upon wliich I repUed, that this tkd fiot ap- 
fear fM^tieaMe, as the distanee'was so groat* and evihry mirror would 
nf^uire at least sixty men «e relieve one mt^Aar ^tty half tnle. Bis 
«Bsil«rwab, that nothing Mnas iMi^MMsible to Aa^mperor^f Japan; 
fma,«apvobf^ bis assertion, iieirelated to. tno, *dM» about two 
years- %e^ore» the £nipl»or ef China had freseatad the Empetmr of 
JapMi with alWe'-^phaat/wtiich had been earried fVom Nagasaki 
to Jeddo. iPlfe IhtiOfwing ^example, i^hkhl learnt upon aneiher ocihi- 
'aienikni'Oneilf'fheiMeftJrtftetSyaiid wbiub lie'didiist naattonto 
^ne iB*praofH^the-pow«lp'of 'his%ovore%n,>bat aseseiy^is aiftMst whieh 
Ml reoend;^ oeeurtea, #n^«flhileiilfy4elaeiitti*ta<^ wQun ^onc- 
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tnafity the Emperor*s orders are executed, without anj connderallflill 
of apparently toe itiott inauperable obstacles. A Chinese junk wak 
drhren on shore in a gale of wind, upon the east coast of Japan, in 
the bay of Owary, on which occasion she lost her masts and mddcar* 
As, according to an ancient regulation, ever^ foreim ship which nuj 
touch upon Uie coast of Japui, either accidentaUy, or from being 
driven upon it in a sale, must immediately^ be brought to Nangasaki, 
this ship also, thougn in a very bad condition, was ordered to be csii*- 
ried round. In Japan, such a thinff cannot be effected except by 
means of towing boats, and several nundreds of these were immedi« 
atdy sent to tow the ship from the bay of Owary to that of Osacca: a 
Toyage during which it was not unlikdy, that on thsf first high wind» 
wmch are very freouent uoon this coast,' both ship and boats would 
go to the bottom. From toe bay of Osacca the navigation was indaeA 
not so dangeroiu, as the panage was not in the open sea, but between 
the islands of Niphon, ana Sikok^ and Kiusiu. This towing voyage^ 
which lasted fourteen months, must have been veiy expensive, oite 
hundred boats, and consequenUy six hundred men being xept in con- 
tinual employment. The natural, as well as least expensive method, 
would have been to have broken up the ship, or to nave burnt and 
paid for her, sending the cargo to the Chinese at Nangasaki ; but 
this was contrary to toe laws of the land.* Krusenstem, p. S74w 

About ttiesame time that the presents were tak«i on ahore^ 
there was conceded the mighty ntvour of a house for the resi- 
dence of the personage who had so long escorted them. !!• 
was conveyed to it in great state and pomp. 

* So far, (says Captain K.) the ceremony attending his entranoa 
was worthy the representative of a powerful monarch ; but he had no 
sooner landed, and entered his dwelling, than the dools were locked 
on both sides, and the k^ys sent, at sun-eety to die governor/ 

He says, ^ the seven towers of Constantinople are hardly S0 
well guarded as our Megasaki,* as the ambassador's residence 
was called. 

« Hie house was situated on a neck of land« so near the sea, tiMt 
on the south and east side, the water at high tide came dose under 



the windows. When I sajr windows, indeed, I make use of an im- 
proper expression ; for m$ word can scarcely appl^ to a aqoara 
mace about a foot wide, provided with a double tsttioe woik,, and 
which therefore admitted out verv little %ht mto the room. Al^sh 
bamboo fence surrounded the whole building, not oidv towards m 
land, but even on the sea-ftce in spite of the waves, the protection 
of which the Japanese did not seem to consider as sufflaent. Be« 
sidea these, there were two rows of bamboo canes carried from th» 
door down to the sea, as for as the tide ebbed, in order that when the 
boats came from the ship, they might only land between these canes» 
a precaution which scarcely would answer any one purpose. Ahum 
gate, with double locks, fonned the entrance from die water-siok 
An oCoer, i^MSCslBtioe wasaaar the Odp, had the kqrt of the outer 
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locka* and anetliery vho lived in Megtsaki, tlittse<of the inside : and 
nhen 4ny boat* went on shore it wis^ecessai^ that the keeper 4if the 
outward kefh should accompany! it to^open .hk fidc^ after which the 
inside was* unlocked; and ia;lakj^ fanner, when any. erne oaahqre was 
desirous qf going to the ship,.the j)Qrt« of Megt^a^i ppened the in- 
side, when the veasel, on boafd of wbiqh was the keeper of the outer 
keys, had to repair to the house to. perforn? the same duty. Besides 
this precaution, the gates were ,hever left open upwards o^ five mi- 
nutes ; and though they sometimes knew that the persons woulh return 
immedjately, the porter would rather take the trouble of locking and 
nnloeking the gates again than leave them open during this length df 
time. — ^ They counted always the number of persons who catrfe to 
shore, and the boat was never allowed to return without a* similar 
ttusiber ; and if way officer of the ship wished to pass the night in 
Megasakiy one of the persons residing, on shore was obliged to go 
back in his stead ; and in like manner, when any officer belonging to 
the ambassador's suite was desirous of sleeping on board, some sailor 
had to fill his place on shore ; for the appointed number of pei-son* 
residing there was neither to be increased nor diminished, nor was 
any attention paid to their quality in this respect, but only to their 
numbers/ Krusenstern, p. 258. 

There were various other precautions, which it would fill too 
much room to transcribe or enumerate. Besides the confined 
place before given them for walking, they obtained, for the pur- 
pose of repairing their boats, a little wretched shred of ground, 
or mud, where they could not work at hiirh water, but when their 
importance was again complimented by tlie precaution of a bam- 
boo fence which concealed from them every thing but the skt, 
and which was constantly, while tl)e carpenters were at work, 
guarded by two boats. We are not told, by either of the wri- 
ters, whether any strong temptation was felt to try what would 
be the consequence of cuttuig these bamboos half way dowi^. \ 
But probably not ; for the party were disciplined and inured to 
Aeir humiliation by so exquisitely judicicAis and systematic a 
proeem, that thdir spirits excepting perhaps the Captahi*s^' 
appear to have succumbed in a sort of hopeless, unresisting qui- 
etude. They lived on, one dull week after another, in their 
bamboo ^ige, as if kept for the purpose of being stared at by 
tlie pmMilaoe. * On the other side of our new walk;' says Dr.^ 
liuigsdorff, * we often saw people who came to look at us* 
through the trellis, in the same manner that in Europe we look 
at w&l beasts carried about for a show. ]\Ien, women; and 
children, of atll ranks and ages, were gaping on every side. 
Among others were a number of mendicant monks : they, as 
•wcU as the pbyskiaas, had their heads entirely shaved.' Now 
and then, indeed, a ^omplai&tor expostulation was ventured 
upon ; and the intef|»retef8 and Banjos were never a moment 
at a loss fiyr exptaaetioBS nad apok>giesi In two or three ia- 

V0L.ILN.S, M 
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ctenoeft Mlae Df the ititei^rci^cs ^oiild piMtiBa a soii'of mock^ 
ery of sjoqiaAhjr, and afiectto be of their opmioo, that the Ja* 
fiaiiieBe avstem of precautions aact formalities m» '^ry absurcl 
and pitmil. One of them carried the joke so far as to say , * It is 
laughably that Japan, this little country, this little island^ makes 
so muph ceremony, and contrives so many difficulties ; that in 
all her mannerSj even i^ her ways of thinking, she is little; 
while Ruis^ia, wliich is a very extensive coun^, is, in all hec 
ways and manners, in all hec thoughts and a^iqps, great w4 
noble/ Buit the n^ost roguish banter pf all Was when one of 
then took opon him to make to our heroes and illuiniftfts a moral 
and pbiloBopbical homily, which our sly I>octor introduces ta^ 
tach a way as if he would* cozen, us inio « notion that it was 
as gravely canoeived as it was, doubtless, pronounced. 

* The bterpreter sent to us on this day spoke more freely than 
1^ who had come before ; he considered lul tlie strict regulations of 
Uie Japancsve government as extremely ridiculous, laqoented that ha 
was hinys^lf a Japanese, and wished very much to traye} and see fin 
reign countries. He regretted the short-sightedness of his c«iuntry^^ 
men, imputed it to the education of the emperor and the great na« 
gistrates, and said that the subjects must be blind ^hen tne rulers 
had no dear idaas, and were not in a condition to acquire any. Men, 
he said,, arc not bom merely to eat and drink, but also to instruct 
and enlighten themselves. His philosophical dissertation was. inter-^ 
speraed with several Japanese proverbs, as, for example^ ** The ag€ ^ 
man it a hundred ^ears^ bui his fame is etemalJ* — ** The life of man is, . 
short, his name tV toUhout end!^ He lamented the many.disagree- 
able circumstances to which the ambassador bad been subjected* and 
endeavouring to console him, likened a man of understanding to 
ifater^ saying, ^' A reasonable man must hioxp how to accommodate him' 
self to aii situations and cirdumstances^ like ivater tohich takes the firm 
andjigare £f eoer^ vessd intoxohich it is poured.^* * Langsdorff, p. 266% 

A frivolous and vexatious i^egotiation, continued to be curried: 
on, with occasional peevishness and grumbling on f the part, ofi 
the Russians, and with . all possible ceremony, ionnality, im* 
port^nce, and delay, on that of the JTapa^^se* The constant 
pretence fpr this delay was the necessity of instriiotions from, 
the court st Jeddp, — witli the addition, in quo insjtanoe, of the 
pv^ence^ that even that exalted auibority had not feU itself 
competent to decide on so inpn^eotous an oo^asion, without, 
sending to.I^iapo, a distance o(, bundles of mjles, to. consult: 
the Da'i^i, or ecclesiastk*al sq^rcreigp. On evecy .'point of conse-> 
qi^ence, and on more points, oj[» no consequeno^.at :aU, coMrieri. 
lyer^.to be sent, as the patient suitors for J^^pan^iie favour wene 
told, to. Jeddo, a^d th^^ m^nU^.aft^i: fnt^tb.WQttlAbe ccm-. 
trived to ke passed off in the pretende^ei^^^eotaltian i of .their jre** » 
turn. And ind^^ the BUuiu^^as w^e si^iicimtly oonrinced thatr. 
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iB«MinMi«iefttic0iy Im4t but vi^.Iittfe/dt^orftipiiary power, 8^4 
nailf mi^ fti-ttieir immioeiit porfl haye oQaoeded, f<^ instaoc^ 
Hie supofidal sp^otot a dmeii. yar^s sqft^re pf tlie' sacre^ 
beach of JaMA to tho temp^iMury oqoapatioa of tbia obsequioiur 
liA^dfal of Eoroitoiis MPit)i#ut-a«mii^tioB: or. at ibm giQril 
karredoeUled Md aolod m still 4«Wf) trifl^itt^ mattaca, wi^oft 
nadi^BOiiuHijriiiiiMlredfl of faUas^to/oVftaiii a&w-st^tfjacea pron 
JMttcd or ^orittto hy mom no^jeatic bip^. This, to be sijarjs^ 
ai tba beat^ vrns' bad enough for petitigiw^awl ugap9tu^4^ "m^ 
AM. ^j^^ 1^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ J3aigio#"Of ' the mo^i Fp4igi9HS .mo- 
onearth :' hwl the poculiiir jejii^im w^ ik^i tiH^ jbji^' 
to believe thaiiCONuiera did cooie from th^ remote aeat of 
pomttj time aflev tane^ and of course with a|i$h commwucatiomk 
as it might have mach imported them to knoi?, whil^ they, wer<^ 
aCSl k^ waitMig ia uncertainty, and to be. aiK^ed indefinitely 
withpreteoeesaad lioEi. 

^ It Ja^Kotmbkenaugh that thegi(>veritfiica»t never hadthe smallest. 
iiHlfiniaion'On4he aul^^ot, nor even the opiagistrates at Nangasakt 
attgrmioeftafaity.o£antiicipati0n:as to.tlja i^J^ of the enJbasisyy 
tMngii- they pnstended to flatter it with some presumptions of 
rawwnn^ ao nsiioh.the moioe probsUoi thf^ wer^ pleased to si^y^ 
as the.nhimatwm from Jeddo was so iqog delayed. If th/^. fate 
oC'thia too ambitious overiuj!id wa^ thjus atno moment really, 
diMdrtfial^ them seems, ino other ej;plai9a4on of the pplicy, of the! , 
naodo'of mflibtiag it^thaa to suppose that the Japanese gpverar 
na^nt iatandM^ at oaee to avoid •the i4)pearance of a rude, ^iiasiy., 
affiBont to a greet power who^ territories iq>ppaiol^ed so ne^ 
their ovni» by this semUanoe of a protracted and solemn delibe- . 
ration : and to inspires though under a mpst pei'fect avoidance . 
of dl hostility, an uttenhop^lessofass and disg|ust at the idi^ oCf 
any further attempts^ by wearing out the patienqe, and .mprtify- 
iag the pride, of their uqweleome visitants. At any rate, there , 
nmsthaYebeeu a deeper eau$i» forthis intolerable protraction than 
cither dilatoiiness, or a mere ee«emoaia), affected stateliness ; as 
the govermnent was at the sole charge of the proyisim and 
aceommiodation of the party, who were not permitted ta pui:- 
chase (for it was declared to be. against the laws) the inoat tri- 
flinpi; article, or to pay for any service whatsoever ; while, never* 
thete^s^ they Were amply supplied with whatsoever vma waoited 
for themselves and for repairing the ship. 

Afcer they had endured several months of their iinpiisi(niment, 
they hsgiaa to receive hints that convinced them ifwas a delu- 
•iTe astvokigy that bfid told it as a part pf their fortunes, that ' 
thpy were io eee the matcopolitan apd wpapa^ sp^eudonrs of this 
great.monaroby. They ffveve soon plainly informed j that a very '\ 
O'MI JfKfi^f the Court was o^te vray. ta s«fo thm, < thf 
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ton of this long journey, and bearing the Emperor^s commiasio^ 
plenipotentiary for vhaterer was to be diacusaed and arrangt^ 
between the two powers. And as it was presomed that the 
deputed wisdom of two such empires ana monarchsi whoi 
brought into conjunction, could not nil to settle the business hi a 
▼ery short time, (like Sir WHKam Temple and John de Witt, if 
tire Dutch had ever told them of these eminent diplomatists, and 
thm rapid tierotiationi) it was suggested that It was high tione 
to fit the Nadeshda for taking the freedom of the seas. The 
mtimaflon conToyed animated pleasure to men who regaided 
her with more than a saihir^a affection, as the vehicle that was as w 
soon to bear them iiway from this hated shore. All the neoe8» 
sary materials were promptly furnished by the* J^nese^'aad 
the crew applied themselves to the busmess with all |Ni8sible 
alacrity and despatch. 

But to return to the superlative man, the potent satrapi ibt 
(lite of the high mightinesses of the most august of Courts,* the 

Ersonage who was l>om, though the Ruasiaus^were not, to the 
icity of looking at the feet of the Emperor. It was announcsed^ 
at length, that tiiis favourite of all the stars was arrived at Nam* 

Sisaki, and the important interview wm approaching. Bet the 
ussians, undar the abandonment of every star, aed the depres- 
sion produced by their long imprisonment and series ef humi* 
iiations, happened to find themselves in possession of just so 
much remaining spirit, as to render it a matter of eonsideraUe 
difficulty and negotiation to acyiiat the ceremonial ef relative 
dignity under which the 4wo imperial representatives sheeM 
meet ; high demands being of course made on (he part of that 
power wmch was determined for ever to act on the maxim that 
all other powers were unworthy to aspire to its friendship.: Thf 
interview was to take place at the mansion of the govevnor^ 
which gentleman the Russians had never yet been privileged 
to see. The arrangements were made, and the procession ta 
the mvemment house in Nangasaki was conducted, with no 
small pomp^ in which, however, the charaeteristic affectation of 
concealme)rt and precaution was shewn in a very remariuble 
manner ; fbr the whole front of every, street through which they 
passed, waj) veiled from their sight. 

.<^ Xha luweestas w^I) by the water-side a^ all round the pUce, with 
the fortrenes and guard-l^ij^eSi were covered with hanging, on 
which were the imperial arms and those of Fisi ; so that we courd see 
nothing of the houses or the people, nor could' they see an;^ thing of 
us: here an4 ^ere only we saw a head, urged dn by irresistible cu- 
riosity, peeplag from behind the hangings. 'We were, however, in 
the main^ unseen bv the inhabitants, while our own eyes were equally 
restrdned from making our observations on them or their town.'— 
* If in some t>f th? erosf' streeSB,'. the hangings did not cove?, the • 
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liooset entirely) thesir pl^ce was 8iip|ilied by straw nMtto or trellis* 
work. The reason of this» the inter{ireters told us, was, that the 
common people might be kept off, since they were not worthy to sea 
so Great a Man as the ambassador face to face.' Langsdorff, p. 30i. 

There were three of these processions to the place of audience, 
all wMiin a Urn days. In the first, the ambassador was carried 
m tfsort of large sedan, called a iVortmoir, while his attendants 
walked ; but he demanded the^same conTeyaQce for his officers 
en the latter two days, on Mcouet <tf rain and the state of the 
road, and with much opposition and reluctance it was allowed. 

We cannot fairly aflbrd room for any part of Doctor L.'s very 
curious description of tliese three hitenriews of the great men of • 
diiferent regions of the globe, met to confer on the grand sub- 
ject of the intercourse of empires. The first Was an audience 
of ceremony, the second, of business, the third, of taking leave. 
The Captain despatches th^ whole affair in a very few sen- 
-ienees, written in a temper partaking of indignation tiiid shame. 
The Doctor has e^ibited, considerably at large, the etiquette^ 
•the incommodious postures, the rather impertinent and ungra- 
cious interrogatory of the very GVeat Man to the chamberlain 
Von Resanoffj the important bmineM of the second interview, 
consisting precisely in the delivery of a paper from the former to 
the latter of these pIenipotentiaries,>nd then the affecting adieus 
of men who were to see one another no more ! 

On returnmgfrom the second audience, which Vras as britf ii 
if ceremony hsKl been' no part of the court-trafitc pf .fapan, and 
in which the most noble the beliolder of the Emperor's feet, dock 
not appear to have wasted any words in explsination of the mir- 
port of the definitive document which he delivered, the ambasr 
sador had to put this ikte-bearing paper in the hands of the 
interpreters, and was, perhi^ps, by the tendency of all that had 
preceded, competently prepared and fortified against any sud-* 
den emotions of ama^Kcment and grief on finding the burden of 
it to be, a peremptory injunction that no Russian Should ever 
again shew himself in Japan. But he might, even after till He 
had experienced, be allowed to fed some little surprise ^at' i 
grave and finar award of state, should so presume on' his siinplr- 
city as to regale him with the following piece of 'rhetdrWal'TOn ^ 
ter, aflTecting to rest the propriety of th^ reftisal' oT iny Yiirthi^r 
communication wHh Russia, on the tcbuiparattvef fee&Ien^i^'ot 
Japan. \ '" ; ' ".; '» • ^/;;:^ 

* Friendship is like a chain, which« wh^n 4^stibed to spme pi^rUcUf 
lar endymust consist of a determined namber^ of links^ If one diem- 
ber, however, be particularly strong, and the itither^ di^ptdpdrtioiihblY 
weak, the latter mthst of necessity, by use; tie soon brokfnV T(/e 
l:hain«jaf friend^ip can never, therefore, be' othcfwise' thiiii diiidlr^ 
tageous to the weak meinberB hMiladed in it;' - v '^ ^^^^^ 0^ -^ 
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- The iofiolalHlity of ib»Jimfmmm laws, iste^dietiffg ^I iotef^ 
' cwxtne wHb for^igneny exaept a limited trading priTilege granted 
to the Dutch and Chinese, is. solemnly insisted on.; the perfect 
sufficiency of tfte productions of the country to supply all its 
.^ym immUy is. pretcoded to be put on di^gvowd of the small- 
;iie9S of^tbfMH9.mr«iitfi ; and the poverty of the <eowlry it- lA c ^teA 
^ be^pleadwl as one sesiMin. for declining to.aee6pt:aiiy of tlw 
(Emperor <tf RusfiiiJs vahiable presMts. 

*> '^ If they were acoeptadttho'Eatpenir of Japan my#tyaoeerffiBet» 
the ODStoms of the coimtiy) ^ieh are eopiiaered. aa .kws; seMrau 
'Wibatsador with,pre9flots of e^ual yaliie to the Enipemr of Russia. 
iBut as there is a 4rict probihiiion agaiiist either the inhebilMits or 
.,the ships (uiitting the couDtry^ and Janan is besides so poor, iblit it 
4b impcNBsitHe to return presents to any taii\^.like an eouivalenty . 
wbolly out of the Emperor's power to receive either the ambas 
'or the presents.' ^ 

. It ^ hardly worth while to notice here tbe^fJifwrdiiy pf stajt- 
jqg what are tbe custom aqd the law in a cerUin <)a8e, }n the 
!yery same sentence in which itis declared thai.. tb^ law never p^- 
,mits that case to exist But perhaps tbis qi^^mbi and law of 
equivak^ots may refer only to tbe ioterchsnge ofpre^aits 
^amon^ the pecmle within the realm. Be, however, ^e law 
^whatever it might, it was .announced to the ambaasador^'tbfit 
the Russians should receive ,as a perfect gratuity every, tlii|^ 

a^ey.ws^edyj^r would «usk fqr ip the way oFproviaionSy so l#n|f 
tb^ reftiamed in port, two months* stores for tjhe ship wbw 
ey uepiirtf.d^ every article necessary for previously refittiiif 
^e al^p : and a present bofe^ides of 2000 sadi^s of salt of 301b* 
jeacbi ipO sacks of rice of ISOlb. each, with two thoustA^ 
^undl^of tbe. finest Japa^ese raw silk; the former, two. four tbi^ 
jiprew, tbe latter for tbe officers. 

^ ^ '^b^ aoAbassador protested that, like their JSmperor, beauisi 
•^^^ th^'jpreseots. He was told that tbe inevitable coqaer 
ly^i^ fif bis . persisting to 4o..sp, must be another courier t^ 
I fKidoy smo^^ the Emperor iha4 given the orders* This 4o(3ided 
W matter insjtantaneouslyy two months of additional delij 
fStt^?!'^^^ be s^ little wished as they did. 
,T^ifJB^^ frqvi Arst to last, and all ott^er ^ervic^ 

jfpfl^y^ from tbe /apaneae, were ,perfec% d^r of all Sees and 
ljli^fieiitr9y J^iY^^^ jS%r,i;epqat0d ap4 ^ajrnest represen- 

stations, ahJ even ^treaties, that the ambassador obtained perr 
ns^oD to ms^^'some^EunaU presents to a few of the interpre- 
l!en?, 'j^ *^.w|ipse' seipvjioes h^ h^ ..be'eh so long indebted. ' Xhe 
jdy^re'jtopa^'^6^^^ Cianiain, ^ i^aa equally strong in all of 
m'^'Uie sa^P^ ^jMIy livpi^ed .^xteen bpui;^,^ ^jf tpget the 

to It, weir^ brou^t 8ajfci;<m boMll with «U jdiligieiioe^ja faimdrad 
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'boats, Uaked in five iiii«s, totved the *fcip from its station, 
llie -governor sent some ^n^l t6kens of his' considerate ai- 
.Umtion to theii' accommodation; and •all the interpreter^/ 
$ay8 tke Captain, * except the honest Saka-Saburo*, and two 
olJiera, who had not forgotten that we Wfere no Dutbhmed, 
■Wished us at happy voyage to Batavia!' -so Kttle interest re- 
flsrdiw the ohar^eter and fortunes of the'Rhssians had been 
cheated in their minds by so many mMiths 6f inter^otnrflAe. 

There is probaUy as tnach 'trfKh as resiAitMetit in the opif- 
9Wi w{lh wUch the CoptaJhi consoles faiinseff and his comitry- 
rmen for this nemoraMe fiulure,-— thitt < the Russian thide wiU 
.]i6t siifier iquch in consequence of it.* In so lohg 'a perk)d 
4of abnost total preclusion of intercourse With ih& rest of tlib 
}W<Hrld, the sensible wants of the people iWH have strictly con- 
fcmed themselrcBi through inTeterate habit, to the hieasiife 
.of tteir internal' i^esources. Nor can Hiis necessitated and 
haUttiil confmnity be deemed* very oppressively severe in a 
^3Moiry with ^h considerable advantages of clhnat^, (the 
,eiiipii>e Indafling a great diversity of them,) togt^ber with a 
iBodeffate though stationary proficiency in iM agriculttiral and 
. mechanical arts. Such a cftate of things cannot so |iahifhlly 
repress the essential cmvings of nature^ cannot inflict snch 
a sense of hardship and destitutiony as to force nature, by 
ito wilal necessities, to rebel against th^ estabHshed svstfttti, 
and demand the admission of foreign supplies. And thep 
'add io th», this perfect and astoi^ishing reduction of the eutir(s 
apolitical, moral, and physicd economy of the people to the 
most absolute idobk-work^' through the superstitious veneration 
for the ancient laws and usages^ — a superstition which the 
ipitemment has to evident and perp^nal ifitdrest in raaiil^ 
teiniiig unkHminiihed : — ^When all these ciiMmstahces ire const-- 
deied, and when there is ako tdken into the account thai sttper- 
i^ilious pride which hi Japan eveh still mote uniflirfiily than ih 
Ghhia, regards every thing foreign as inferior, we do not see hoW 
4ka comtuensial speeulatist, eTen had be that freedom of ac- 
eess to the chantry which he most eertainly neter Witt bath 
till some strange revolation have takew place in the pbllcy of 
of its govemaa^t, could do that wMch is the flrftt, thing for 
bun to do, that is, creaite a nfew and eager '90€ifit in the 
pemle. Bq much for what the country wovdd take .from 
wrdgners ; and thea, as to what it might furnish to them 
in exchange, it is perfectly ^i^knuifhat^mlch a hal^-dtiHa«d 
mion could. briftg nofbhug of Taine or cofnsequen^se unleii 
ihe country had, in its ^aittirall produce, some ^graftd staple, 
im tth MM abMier as * Chma^fmiisheii an nnllniited quantify 
ef tea. Smith Amtrilbi^ hides,lb(r West IiidleS|Su^, andSpalh 
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did supply woal. But we know of no one capital -spoei^ ^f 
natural produce which Japan could offer ib any pecuKar ariid 
pre-eminent degree of excelleuc.e or plenty. AH thd iraiiMdy 
, therefore^ , great and 8mall> that have been beaten 6fT in th«fr 
ei^rneat attempts on this inaccessible dominiol^ miay take o<Mt- 
solation for their not being*, permitted to cak-ry on a little 
paltry traffic to. th^ annual amount perhaps of the boaineas 
of one moderate English shop, at the expense of all the base 
humiliations by which Uie Dutcii hf^ve so loqlf^Ketained the waftli- 
less . privilege f — ^such, humiliations as having Jtheir Cft})taitfttB 
aijkdevei^ JBaroos obliged to put themselves severally in the fortti 
lof a fourfooted^tool, whenevjcr they approach any^ petty magid* 
trate called a Banjos, as the Dir^ector and Secvetorytof ^e Dutch 
£actoi7, with a Baron Pabst, and two cultivated and intelligent 
Captains of vessels, were all unceremoniously ordered to do 
in the cabin of the Russian ' ship, and couAtniied to • do tifr 
several minutesi till it was oarelessly signified to them -b^ 
an interpreter tiiat they might stand up. At ithe. breaking: 
up of tlie conference, the Htubbornness of the Dutch person 
and character was to have the benefit of * another eringx^. 

< Before their departure the Dutchmen «w€fre required to pay the 
conplimte)! to the Great Men. Baron Pabst* who before did not 
seem to think this attitude oTsubroisaion altogether consistent with 
the Dutch character, wanted to have stolen unseen out of die cabin^ 
'and escaped the compliment ; but the vigilant interpreters called after 
him: *< Sir! Mynheer Pabst! you cannot go till you have made the 
ttreqf Men v^ compliment/' He was therefore fihligod to return 
and submit to the huroiliating custom-' Langsdorff, p. 232* , . . 

.,. Bfltb the J writers are so sensible bow little information' they 
b^ve h^4 tbi^imeans of gfvipg. with respect to the people of 
.Japaiif-that they apologize for occiipying so .much- space in 
their, books with tlie few p^rtieulars which, however^ it* cok 
t(iem 9^c^ ^ w^ary 'kugtk . of time to collect Their aoooufatB 
can .go. but little way towards correctinj^^ or eonfivmingv de 
enlarging, the questi^mable information furnished by .'fbrnnte 
xmoirtejGS ; which we the more regret as we could have so fully 
r^li^ m the honesty pf these latest observers. ' i^ 

y At the same. time, the- Japanese are, perhaps of the whole 
.ivgrldf that one nation of. which the quality of tlie whole 
may most cooipetentjly be known and fairly judged frona 
4lie. iuf^pection pf ^ small sample. WhaA our;. voyagers hav4 
[^esfff'ii^cd* If ill fturiiish any.* man instantly .with . a long ne«- 
igativie. catalogue pf Japanese accomiplishiii^ntft, virtues, pri* 
vilegeSy ^nA felicities. Consplcuoasly at the ,beaid of aU these 
'negations will stand. Xij|i9fity»*^Ubierty,',wUA tkat blinks 
iiV >J3arpn, Thupbcprg prpp#piME» to be* tiie v^ry life ofthb 
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^ „,^ i. i^t; ftj?^ ^^^ ^^?^^^s «f tb^se descriptions Mrill.p^- 
baps say tliat lu^ tleffiult q{ ^iWty^ they have something better, 
— the most consummately mechanical good order. We hear 
of n6 brawls/' nd rbttrin^ g^ngs of tipplers, no disrespect' ta 
Btfperi(trd, n<>^ rude'driving', and scampering', and racket, of iT!- 
taatIA,;'^?ld 'ybnng fello>vs. Prodigious ci^owds of people 
Ttieresiiilh otfen enough, biit there was no tumult, riot, or mis- 
chief;* no' obstreperousuessy indecent planners, or abusive 
language.' / 6u, the ground \vhcre jtbe. laif^t multitude bad 
appeared, there >v9u|d sooa not b^. ^ auMrtal. to be seen, if 
so were signified the will of the. governor, , or perhaps of an 
Oppterbanjo*.*' There were^ besides*, no beggars and no pil- 
fei^ers. We 'tieed not say there were no bullies or bravoe?. 
We seem even warranted to say there were no mere loungers, 
noJ Idle persons of any sort. Personal cleanliness was uni- 
versally. Jirevalenty and extended to the putting off of shoes 
on entering a room with clean mats on the floor. It could 
not be mentioned as esuictly, an exception to this general re- 
c;oiQmendationi,tha,t tbe^ marri^ women are all distinguished 
by tbe, disgofitiiig rcircum^tanee of having their front teeth 
bhckoied. Our gay Doctor was, however^ very angry at this 
ill-judged deooratioHv 

The prbo^i^rs could olitain no gliitipse of the domestic eco- 
nomy, Bor jiefmission to visit a neighbouring temple. And 
probabTy the drversified inquiries they would naturally be in- 
clined to make, were either prevented by the formalitv and official 
business of tlieir interviews with the interpreters, or if made, were 
frustrated by evasion, reserve, or that falsehood which even the 
officers of state in Japan, (m> unlike all other countries,) seem 
to regard as a perfectly fair resource in every emergency. 
Tt|ev bad <yK)fision. <o perceive that the interference of au- 
tbonty^ vas ^j(erciaed to prevent or stop the unofficial com- 
nmnication whidi they w^re, in 'one or two instances, attempt- 
ing and b^^nipg to hold with some individual that ap- 
peared to them more inteUigaii tlian the generality of the 
nativest ^ 

Uention is made of several festivals occurring during the stay 
9f the .RiiS9ians, biH. of which they were, of coarse, allowed 
DO participation or inspection. One of than was that of the 
new year. . Our authors do not say whether they beard of the 
cerefDony. described by Thunberg and others as practised by the 
Japanese .at that season, to testify their abhorrence of the Chris- 
tian religion/ and to create ihe same hatred of it in the minds 
of their «hildren. . The thirtieth of January is their newyear^« 
d^y» Om th«<fiiecond of February, '. the last of the festival day«^ 
a little hpK jwas. brought, fMl of roasted pease, to the ambas-: 
9SMlpr'4 hpu^ey ivhich were strewed about ereary conier of it| 
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tb Arrre away,* says the IKjctor, tvith greBi inattention (6 pre- 
Msion tff language, Hhe devil toid all eraapiritt.* 



s 



, VOn the 3l8t of March, or the lat of April, a feast 
celebrated ia Nangasaki, ^called Mu8$ume Matzuiy, .tl|e chief 
character of which b that parents, on this oocasipn, jpresent their 
children with dolls. Unimportant as the object of this holiday ap* 
pearedy it most nevertheless be of mat consequence in Japan, two 
days bein^ devoted to these clritdi^ entertainments ; and we were 
requested not to suffer the carpenters, employed upon the boats on 
shore, to irotk dixrlng its celebratibn.* Krusenstem, p. 284. 

Before t^ng leave of this strange people, into whoae comp- 
any >ve ^d our readers are little likely to be so^n again. intro* 
iuced, we shoifl/d notice just one illustrative instance of euch a 
refinement of. subordination, and so unqualified an operatian 
of what wa& Alenpminated law^i. as no other country could 
parallel. . , 

^ On the 16th, 'etirltf in the morning, tre were informed that one 
ipf the Japanese, whtfmwe had breu^t wldi as, had attempted to 
destroy hmiself. 'With liits view he had thrust a rasor through hl^ 
mouth into his throat, but was seen in time by the bystanders for 

them to prevent his completely executing his purpose. A quantitg^ 
of blood atreamed 1$^b& the mouth of the wounoed man ; but the 
Japanese civil ofiicer. on duty would by no means consent that I 
should examine the wound, or give him any medical assistance. T}fM 
event was announced by the guard, and a Banjos, with a. physician^ 
was sent for, tvho did not arrive till the afternoon / they then entered 
into a very^ minute investigation of the affair, and took down vl prods* 
i)eYh(d of it, which was carefully sealed up. The wound aid not 
appear diEUigerous.' Langsdorff, p. ^7. 

• Our adventurers excitingly set «U sail, and drove oat of the 
harbour- in a style tiiat eoiijfoanded the caotiotts, sober, timid 
bo^mariners of Nangasaki. The destined ooarse Wasr through 
the sea. betwean/ Japan and Corea, a course which every hnn«- 
gibaUe argoraeiit had been employed by the Juplinese tninislen 
to deter the Captain from adopting. His plan was to examine, 
on his way lo iKamtsohatka^ a number of miperfloetly^ explored 
coasts and4st0aits4n the seas of< Japan and Saehalhii ui whicb 
La Peroiise had >left a good deal to be donc^We hAve staid 
so : long in that country of €hrecd Jfen, that we oann<yt rega*« 
lariy attend him through his Tarious traverses of dAngerbos 
seas, and examinatioiia of dtfeary- ooaats. It is^ however, thi^- 
part alone of the voryage that. will be regarded as of importanon 
to geofraphy. When we say this part alone,- we must net be 
understood to imply that it was:«n'ihcontnderabhi portion of 
naval' adventure. On die oontrahf^ it amemated 'to several 
thousands of> miles, and occupied' a- long spao^iof ttaae. In this 
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iiavigatiati, the GAptdMi diBplayed, in a YeryUigbdegiree, ^he 
qualities of an able, lenterprisinf, atld indi^fatig^ble nsrrigatot'. 
'The foggy,' ^U) and turbulent cHnrnte, eoi^oifiM iMit«h^ >the 
'strikingly ^boepiUMe character of tke'^^test 'part of ' thb 
'Iknds he ooaeted, and the numerous dangers incident to a^nafi^- 
|;ation so constantly in the neighbourhood of nidged coas«s ^ivA 
islands, all imperfectly known^ and some tota%uuiox)ik>reH,' 

Sire occasion to both tho cMimander and hiscM'ew^d evtMe 
U>no duty was 4oo hatdfor tbiir dull atid^resoluttoUv <«:' '''<^ 

Having made a conditional promise to the Japanesie 9t>^e9t]^<A 
not to go spying out their territwy all along the Mref^tetmrniifk 
of Niphoo, or Japan, be did iK)t approach the -land <tni'»hb 
deemed it necessary to do so in seardi of the straits o# JSab^tt^, 
tietween the northern end of that great islandy lemd' tbe^utlw«i»A 
-part of i&SBO. He accuratelv ei:amined'and laid*do^n)"p»ft 
-faaps, about a hundred mites of the coast >^ulh of; this^ -■ strftit^ 
and then, instead of passing through it, proceeiled aloiig the 
^diole weatem coast of Jesso, to ^ the stPaits 'of Im 'Peroos)^. 
7he landscapd, through almost the wbote lengthy 4vias< a 
«h«bi of snowy mountain^, one of which emitted Hames and 
^moke. . . > . • • ,.'./. .. • i. i 

The few inhabitants of the northern parli of Jes$«o, ane called 
•AYnos, and are judged to be the remams of a nation that once 
-possessed the whole of it, and some other i^mls, but- that hak 
'gradually retired and dimini^ed before tlie eneroacbingpo^ver 
of the Japanese, who have now extcaided their soyereignrty to 
- its northern extremity. The Captain wa^ bo enchanted with 
the modesty, benevolence, and generosity of these poor j>eopIe, 
iliat he has no hesitiltion in pronouncing them the i best of all the 
people he has hitfierto been acquainted with .^ 'And bertainiy 
the fiicts he vienlions, willr bear him oat'^ipa yery strong 
enlogium. • . . * • i *.> 

Having examined the great 4>ay of Aniwa; whiob hollows eat 
4b% southerri end of die peninsula of SnohaMn, .he exnmiiiod 
(and is 4he fimt that has done so) the eastern coast of that moat 
dreary peninsula, with meritovious resokition and. aceuniey; up 
to Patienoe Bay, whimce he was compeUddtt^ steer^ acrdss'the 
chain of the Kurile Islands, where he encountered consklembln 
-danger^ to his old port of 9t Peter andSt/Faul^ wl^erd be east 
•nchor at the beginning of June, 1806^ £orty«-eight ikijh after 
leaving Nangasdci. Ifare Dr. LangsdeittiMt'him, iniorder to 
Accompany itie Ohamberlain Von ResandfTy -at his »partiouli^ 
inntaAion, on tn expedition to the IteuisiBn laiBttlenMnts on tfa# 
vorth^^est coast of America. While the Captain staid hare 
about a «M>nth to • refit and 'vi6i;aAl the ship, he was assailed by 
ninglod pain and* indignation at witnessiag spedmens,' and 
lieariDg accounts^ of the -e[Boe9siTe add sbotlnig.wretdbediiesi; 
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both by seii and land, of the .Ruasiaa adTenturen employed by 
the Ruflsio-Ainericaii Compao^y in the Sur-trade. 

On tlie first of July, the Nadeahda a^n put to sea^ destined 
to resume that point on the coa^t of Sachalin at which the 
former examination had been. suspended. From that point, in 
latitude 49° 10', tlie examination was proseeated to Cape 
Elizabeth, the northernmost point, in latitude di'' 24'. — ^Not a 
single human habitation bad been seen throughout the length of 
tliis immense tract, the whdle eastern coast of Sachalin, tiM 
▼ery near the arrival at its northernmost promontory, when a 
beauttful valley presented the striking novelty of two huts. On 
the northern coast the voyagers saw one or two Tartar villages, 
and had an amusing adventure with the ill-conditioned inhabi- 
tantoi the perfect reverse in character to the A'inos who iobaUt 
the southern extremity of this peninsula. It is a very interest- 
ing part of the Captain's narrative ivhic^ comes next, and de- 
scribes a series of attempts, after having passed by a westerly 
twurse round the northern promiintoiies, to make his way 
southwMrd, along the western coast, in order to decide the 
question whether Sachalin is an isluid, or is connected with 
Tartary. A great change in tiie colour of the water, and a 
powerfnl current which encountered the ship fr«>iti the south- 
west, indicated their approach to the mouth oi the river Amour. 
In a resolute contest with this current the ship was carried, 
though by an indirect course, to a position' within a few miles 
of a western projection of the coast of Sachalin, which was 
situated directly opposite to an eastern projection of a point of 
the coast of Tartary. Between these two points is a channel 
of five miles across. Thougli this was not deemed to be pre- 
cisely the moutli of the river, it was unquestionable that what 
might be perhaps moi^ correctly so called, m«st be at a very 
short distance l^liind. And tlie prodigious magnitude .of this 
river was evinced in the most direct manner by the fact that 
this whole rapid current of five miles wide, had not the slightest 
mixture of sea water. This stream, therefore, wM purely and 
exclusively the Amour. One of the lieutenants, in a boat, 
rowed, with great labour, some mUes further against the cur* 
rent, till the depth decreased to three fathoms and a half. 

The Captain states the reasoning which he entered on his 
journal at this time, respecting the question whether Sachalin 
be an island or a peninsola. These arguments alone would be 
quite o onclusive of its bang the latter. On his arrival in Cluna» 
be was gratified to find demonstration added by the account of 
the voyage of Ciq>taita Broughton,- who proseeuted from . the 
southwai^ the examination of the gulf of Tartary, till stopped 
bv an uninterrupted shore of sand-hills, in which Sachalin and 
Twrtary became united. The Russian narigator is, neverthelesa » 
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«f opinion, that there may formerly kaye been a channel, and 
that the Junction may have been formed by the aecumtdation of 
sand brought down by the Amour* 

He had now an excellent opportaiuty, and a very eamaat 
desin^ to explore the north-east coast of Tartary, but was with- 
hdd by. tbf» very strong repreeentations he had reoeived befora 
leaving. Katntarhatka on the impolicy of a prooeediug whidi 
would h^^xtp^m^ li]p:ely to.. excite the hostile auspiciona of tha 
ChaMaftgpv^nwent. . OhUged, therefore, to return toward the 
^ast, be resolved (f examine the western coast of Karotachatka, 
$rom the flftyrfourth or^fty-fifth degree of latitude to the 
southeni'i«xtiieiDity. . Bui the direction of the winds rendered 
this' project jinpracticable, an4 he was reduced at last to return. 
to£t. Peter aiid St. Paul, where he arrived, after an absence* 
of elghtt weeli^s. / During this time,' says he, ^ seldom a day 
passed in wUch we had not been wet throagb, either by the rain 
or.mist^ aiad yet in; all the voyage we had not a single invalid, 
notwithstanding onr total want of fresh provisions, and that* 
our antiscorbutic remedies were entirely exhausted.' 

His several visits to Kamtschatka furnished him with the 
materials for that rather ample account of the actual state of 
this, peninsula, which forms an interesting part, of the book. 
He is quite sanguii)^ enough, we should think,. as to its capa- 
bilities ; but describes its present state as most wretched in all 
respects. He honesdy attribute a great part of its misery to. 
the bad policy of the Russian government. . Perhaps when tha 
deUrium of recent triumphs is fairly past, some attention wiB 
be paid to. representations wluch serve tx> «hew the aroaiing 
<lifference, in point of condition, that may subsist between the 
head and the feet, if we m»y feo express it, of a gigantio body 
poKtic 

The Nadeshda had one dear run firora St Peter and St. Paul 
to Macao, where she was rejoined by the Neva, laden with a 
rich cargo of furs for the Chinese market. Hera there awaited 
him a little entertainment by way of sequel and finish to the, 
woful force played for his amusement at Nangasaki. Opper-- 
'banfoM were al^o forthcoming in China, to wonder what business 
the Russians could have lu the seas and the p(«ts of their sacred 
empire ; and the Court of Pekin, infinitely more unreasonable 
than that of Jeddo, instead of expediting the departure of the 
unwelcome visitants, followed up a number of vexatious pro- 
ceedings^ by wluch the qommeroial business of the Russians had 
becai much obstructed and retarded, by measures and orders 
for their absolute and mdefiuite detention; and the CaptaiB 
acknowledges, in the strongest terms of respect apd gratitude, 
(hat it was owing to the very prompt and zeafeos intarpositiDn 
mt tha English ihat be got out into l^ia old freedom o^ the i 
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just in tilBe>1x> 'escape 't&e eicecution of die tno9l perenmtorf 
nandat^ for makte^, his ship a Cliiiiese fidrtw^; m dorfbtiMs 
felt, though he has kept the tboHgbt in sit^ee, some itidie^nisit 
pleasote in the idea/ that the time may probaUynot be Tery 
remote, when the growing-power of- the Russiloi empire wfll W 
able to repay the eoMlpMsanoe of tiiese two arrogant and te^ 
bemW monatobies^ hy giving them the^ law.— The Gi^iUiii hw 
gbaei^at krgie intoHie intemal stable and poAey of Orafiay and 
baa fkmished some interesting facts aivd ohsei'V'tmmttMBn^e 
pf the disordered^ and precariotts state of tlie govemtnenft.-^ 
Oiv this Oth of February, 1806^ the Nade^bda audNev^ ssdled 
from-Wbampoa, and arrived at Crtmstadt on the IMi of Aogfist, 
after an^abs^ce of three years and twdve days. The N«dBlBhd» 
did not lose, during this circumnaTigiAtfoB) a single man of hw 
orewy exceptingtfae i^Kk, whose health was bad at the time of 
l^aTing Russia* She lost not one yaM or'mast^ tnd only tw<y 
cUAes' and one kedge anchor. AH obseryatibns woidd be qpit^ 
superiiMus on these signal proofe' of ttie abOity and!' atfentioti- 
with which this enterprise was conducted. 



Halving oocupied "a space so very much beyond our intention^ 
aniilbeyted' al^reasovabie limits, mth the work of Krusensteniy 
dndtLangsdorffs first volume, we are under the absolute ne^ 
oeiflity of dismissing the Boctor's second part, tl^e title of 
which) stands at ihe head of this article, with very few words. 
Bodithisivoliunes together contain only about the same qupntitT 
<tf' mattar aa tfaA^^worit of the Captain. The lively naturafist^ 
wdrbwiHr be found, We presume, very considerably more enter- 
teWag 4^ general' leadcsv than that of the very accurate and 
intelligent mariner, to whom it was a matter of propriety, and 
emsni diity, to record a vast nuiihber b( minute nautical details^ 
on which it may be observed once for all, that the perpetual 
fiteies^f observations appears to have been made with all pos- 
aifale (accuracy, and- may be perfectly relied on by any fature 
n«?igatbr who itiay have need to avail himself of them. 

Whe» the ambassador Resanofi* (reduced, at the departure^ 
fitNH Japan, to Chamberlain Resanoff) tempted Dr. Langsdorfl^ 
to. accompany him as physician in the expedition tp the north- 
ladst'Ooast of America, it was by the lure of promised advaii* 
tagea ^4or his favourite pursuit of natural history ; a pursuit, 
bMHew, which it appears in the sequel that the Chamberlain 
would do nothing at all to facilitate ; — as if, having failed in his; 
oanitmideptaking, hewas-unwilhng that other men should suc^' 
cedd/in theirs. 

1' Tbeqbjeot of this subordihate voyage to the Aleutian islands, 
AaMfioa^ and the iiblanda on ltd coa^t, was to examiiie intorlih#^ 
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slate ef tha Miole- q^taiii of Ihe fivj-ttftde, anU ilie wrinuii^ 
settlements established for carrying it on. The vessel and' th^ 
OMW that oonyqred; hiiat from iSt Belisr. and> St. Ptot' on this 
adnnitera» praamted. a pietnrel of fiHh and metehedness liardly < 
to be parallded in the mavkieol the worlds eideeptia sooie in-^ 
stance of extraordinary disaster and distress. The Aleutian 
islands^ with their small establishments of Promilschleniks, that 
1% hmitaiab 9^ fiar«4ak(HE%:ed^ited tanking i46wi df wUdhess^ 
deaaMaSy bailNiriaas^ andiweliohedBess* The^Doctor^a lively 
aparita amik imder>ani ahEBoal unapportabie iveigfat at what he 
beheld in Uia ooadities of the people on ttieland^ and in tile 
ah^. The Mse was stitt worse at the principal settlemeht of 
Sitcha, die Norfolk Sound of the English, tirhere he residedl^a 
very, considentble time* ftBd witnessed such scenes 6f systematic 
appressit>n, destitutiboy disease, and deatb,^ preated, by, tbe 
administration of Ruteian government, — as we wish that our 
Gontemporajry <^cyiffiidera had panted, if not ioi^* tbei$ato^tlf 
humanity, atlieaat foe the sake of poetical (effQ9t,.ia oorceaponfi- 
ing columns to., the. deacrtptiona of.^th^ a^mptw)9afea4iYitft^»i 
prepared as if on piupose for. a coiitrast with wliaiever soen^ioiid 
earth oould present the extreme of want aAd^hop^lep^^idisdasab r 

The greatest proportion of these wretched PrfmUsebl0nik$(i 
are Russians^ some of them culpdta^ who ba^e.esoappd or .been -^ 
expelled their country; but many, are destitute or Fea^CAP ad-' 
Tcnturers, who have been induced to goiovePrto tb^aedrearg^ii 
regions in the hope of obtaining, in.tb^ epplpypwntS' of tim: 
fur^tiiade, uan^e Uttle prog^erty, with which, toir^^iri^ hqmre.^ter: 
a few years. Harely, however, da any. of them live to^ retana ; - 
and if this ever happens, it is witk. r tuned < ^eatth, and iatiav 
state of as utter bcypgary as that which prpjb^Jy h»4 impelted toi * 
the adventure. . ^ i 

After many adventujres and some perils^ on the* western iQ<iMtt 
of America, the Doctor returned to Kamtscbatkay of which' be! 
has given many interesting sketches. AJb,U^gOik beweattoi' 
Ochotsk, and travelled overland to Petersburgh. We CQnfeat:* 
we think this second part of* Iiaqgsdorff?s ti^vcils gieati^ the 
most entertaining portion of the if^Hbole mass of writing. thai. if#,, 
have been traveling over. It abounds iaj liv^.pi^ture^ oCtiia-r'^ 
tural scenes and mode^ of life, of a very. wi)4v.andi9t(ikiM>i 
and romantic character. Som^ ai(K:e8si(vy»/^,>|]f?i;auH[|li(^. feu 
naturiU history i. \ • ! » »; •« ^r,.. i 

liis two volumes contain. tfantv.pWief% iiwlttd9iig..a ^'aMJlr 
map and tbe^ Dpptgr's portrait. Ap mf^rrOf ti^ aul^t^arei 
curipiis, we ii^isb tbeautborit^ihadv^en.j^iif^^iDorie p^mptot4>iWt 
all of thfit], by the inserted* umeii9f.:t)^^i/le)iMaton* 80fiili>to&. 
the drawing? were l^y %. 1{i^^iwa.tk»>>^^ ^AfU 

expedition! The greater number of the plates are elegantly 
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engrftved by Elizabeth mi 'LeOtia .By»e, aM several by 
Stores. .'.•..' .'**'» •••' 

. The tmoslator of Knuensteni saint he dia mt'^oonaidinr <the 
p)aiea .-aecoinpanyhig the original of tb^ ivbriD as 'Of saAcnnt . 
value to be imitated for the l^glidi edition. ' 



Art. ni — i< Britf Memonai of th^ RefMial of so Ynveh of the 
Stat 9 & la WiLi.. IlL as tehrisi^o l^enoni )Aa4y«iig.<iM'il>oc- 
irine of the HotY Tktvm: addienad.to ail )ivhe Mieve^dio' 
. Chriitiao Aeligion to bea True OeUgiaaw aad whofiaredeavoua. 
of malntaiaing the Religious In8l;itutioa|i of thoir Am^^sUfi^ To 
which is prefis^ed a D^mopstratiojti qf 4tbe Three Great, Trtitha of- 
Christianity, together with Specixnenp of Unitarian Rejection, of 
Scripture and of all Antiquity. By the Bishop of St, David's. 
' 8to. pp. 86. RiTingtons; Pr. & 6d. 181*.. ; .. /. 

tI7ITH deep ttid'titafeigt)^ gti^ )ra<e "wi^'f^^il tliis ptiinphlet 
■ of a most ivorthy, leamdfl, fthd labortotis prtlatei The 
e^LoeUent Bishop has het^'preaertted us Mth sc/metispAil tcmarks 
OB the Scriptures and the Pilther^; in'rclafioh to the ^ocinfan con- 
trowtfy : but he has dishonoured therti by the unhappy mixture 
of 'a Ibttg^ dli^mation in {kvoui' of the raaltal principle of per- 
aeculido. ' It cannot' but excite amaifeinent' that the niiud of a 
nin of elevated station; In a 'protestant cotintry^* anil' !n the 
ohieteenth centiiryv should be the feeat'6f prejudices so Jiiklpablc, 
and' supported by airgtimetits so transcendcqtly puerile, as we 
findan the present instance.' -Snch an'instance i^'ftiouriiful, as 
in^as sutfirising. We can scarcely conceive any greater ad- 
Taniag« possible to be gtveh to' tht; cause of religious error, than 
the Iflrtual confession of the advocates of truth, that iheir in- 
terests need the support of measures from ^vhich justice, hu- 
manHy^ and common sense, revolt. The' g^ood Bishop is not 
awkre of the high -ground v^hidi he has f^en to the Unitarians, 
nor id the actnal exultation trhich they have manifested on the 
aeeoimt. 

By ^e dtlttiite 9 & 10. WBl. III. 'he t?ho shall deny any one 

of the [lersons of the Holy Trinity to be God, is, for the 

flrat>o4fence, rendered incapable of any xiffice oi- place of trust ; 
ailAy fsr'Ihe second, adjndged incapable of bringing any action, 
baita^ guardian or executor, purchasing land, or receiving a 
legacy, and to be farther punished by^ imprisonment for three 
vears without bail. In Scotland the same ofieA'ces were visited 
Oy » series of punishments, the last of which,^ ihnicied for tlie 
third offelMe, was nsAtn, By a rtcent^act of the legislature, 
which passed nnanfmbXisly both (be hduses of pariiament, (the 
BtAop of St Ihti4A*f» ff^'di^Mr f having bfeen absent at iho 
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time,) these laws have been repealed. His Lordship, however, 
has resoWed to compensate for the lack of his parliamentary 
opposition, by proclaimitig that the repeal ^ is likely to have 

* etfects on the public mind very injurious to Christianity, io the 

* State, — ^and to the Established Church ;' and that * the old 
LAW OUGHT TO BE RBStoRBD.' P. lii. His feelings are shocked 
at the thought that a man may ^ hold opinions which the Royal 
atUhoritjf and the House of Commons (! ! !) have pronounced 
to be impious and blasphemous, and contrary to the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Christian religion ; — subversive of Chris- 
tianity, and destructive to the welfare of the State ; — and yet 
be admissible to places of trust in this our Christian country.^ 
p.W. 

It would not readily have been credited, had it not been thus 
self-recorded, that a Lord in Parliament could appear so igno- 
rant of the matter on which he is writings The reiterated out- 
cry of this pamphlet is, that the obnoxious characters referred 
to, are renaered 

' Admissible to offices and places of trust, from which they were 
before exclude^/ (p. 69« &c. ) 

Now the fact is, that all such persons (unless they will com* 
mit an act which, on their principles, is flagrantly inconsistent 
and even impious) are excluded from places of office and trust, 
along with all other Dissenters, by the Test and Corporation Acts, 
which are not at all aflfected by the late repeal. The design of 
the Legislature in that measure, was only to place Antitrinitarians 
on the same footing of toleration and security as the orthodox 
Dissenters, who form the large majority of those whom reasons 
numerous and cogent (but of which the Bishop of St. David^s 
18 so comfortably and profoundly ignorant !) compel to a peace- 
able and respectful separation from that sect, of Christians which 
Acts of Parliament have vested with exclusive privileges. * It if 
observable, however, that his Lordi^hip dwells only on this mis- 
apprehension ; and keeps quite out of sight the sole object of the 
repeal, the abolition of barbarous and cruel penalties ! To increase 
the inconsistency, he does once glance at the Corporation and 
Test Acts as rendering the repeal, ^ in some measure, inope- 
rative.* p. 11. 

Coula we persuade hit Lordship to lift up the veil of popish 
prejudice, and to look at the subject in the plain Ught of day, we 
should be happy to propose to him a* very obvious question. He 
knows, or may easily JLnow, that the religious sentiments uni- 
formly supported in ttiis work, are in accordance with the fumla- 
mental doctrines of his Church ; and that no periodical publica- 
tion is more decidedly opposed to the doctrines improperly 
atyled Unitarian ; but— /iat justitia. Wh»t if his complaint 

Voi-.lL N. S, N 
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vreve no longer a chimera ? What if the Test and Corporation 
Laws were actually repealed? — ^Would, the Church be eudan-- 
gered ? We readily answer, no. Our negative rests on many 
reasons, two of which we will mention. The apprehension of 
such danger could Only arise, with the semblance of reason , 
from the circumstance of the supposed measure o])ening to IMs- 
senters a share in the legislative counsels and authority of the 
realm ; since no alteration could be eOected in any, even the 
least part of the constitutions, canons, formularies, rights, or 
possessions, of the Established Church,but by the authority which 
created that establishment, — the authority of the Legislature. 
Now, i: may astonish some zealous exclusionists, and possibly 
it may be novel information to the very worthy Bishop himself, to 
be assured that Ptdtestant Dissenters now hane and always 
< have had equal access with theur conforming fellow subjects, to 
both the Houses of Parliament. For a considerable time, botli 
before, and subsequent to, the Revolution, several peers and 
some commoners were public and zealous Dissenters. They 
have, however, been nearly extinct in the Upper House for 
many years, M'hile their number has been rather increasing ia 
the Commons. — And what has been the character of Dissenting 
members of Parliament ? Have they been leaders of fietciiony 
sowers of dissension and sedition, disturbers of the state, and 
plotters against the Church ?— -So far from this, or any approach 
to such a character, they have always been among the most rer 
spectable members, generally men of known moderation and 
hostile to party-extremes, and not seldom their usual seats have 
been on the ministerial side. 

The other consideration to which we alluded is this* The 
operation of a repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts would 
be, principally, in rendering Dissenters admissible (not in giv- 
ing them any right or claim whatever to actual admission) to a 
number of subordinate offices, whether municipal, or under the 
Crown ; which are not only offices of trust, but of great la- 
hour and high responsibility. Now the experiment to ascertaia 
how Dissenters, in general, are likely to conduct themselves 
under such circumstances, is no speculation:— ^it has been tried^ 
and is at this moment undergoing the trial, in manyinstances. 
8ome corporations, by a sort of understanding which has grown 
up into a usage, connive at the declining to qualify, in urdsr 
to get Dissenters to serve, A striking testimony this, to the 
integrity and usefulness of such persons ! There are, also, of- 
fices wtiidi, not being offices of profit^ but of gratuitous trou- 
ble and expense, are not included in the enumeration of the 
Test Law : and into these Dissenters are put and even foroad 
every day. Many parishes in and about London, *have so 
found the advantages of ord«r, economy, and fidelity^ whea 
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dieir concerns haye been managed by Dissenting Overseers of 
the poor, that they make a point of getting, if possible, one or 
more such every year. Th.e bame remark is applicable to the 
office of Churchwarden. When, from a course of rotation , or 
any other mode of appointment, Dissenters are brought into 
that situation, it is a fact which iwe can most certainly affirm, 
that the years of their service are often distinguished by morp 
respectful attention to the interests and comforts of the clergy- 
man, superior care of the church-property, and more vi^lant 
attention to the morals of the parish. That parish in London 
which is most distinguished for the vast proportion of its poor, 
and the excellence of itb administration, and which, on these 
accounts, has been more than once honourably mentioned in 
Parliament, has acquired its distinction by the benevolent zeal, 
tile Herculean labours, and the admirable system, of a few 
Jiissenters. 

The multitude of such instances, and the extreme paucity of 
exceptions, seem to us to amount to a very high degree in the 
4scaie of moral evidence, in favour of the position that no perils 
jneed be apprehended from the repeal of the Test and Corpo- 
lation Acts, and that the interests of both church and state 
soould be promoted by such a measure. ' 

There is a prodigious fallacy into which some, even respect- 
able writers are often falling, and upon tlie ignorance or the 
' sophistry of which they ought to be admonistied. They use the 
/termTAe Churchy as a compendious expression for that form of 
fdoi^rine and rittuil which the civil government of England and 
Ireland has endowed and privileged. Having accustomed 
.themselves to this supposed synonym, they further assume 
that The Church is the same with that founded by the Apostles 
of the Lord and Saviour, and described in the' New Testa- 
•ment. They seem to have no difficulty in taking these assump- 
tions as indisputable points : and hence they derive an acf- 
jnirable facility, in exercising a sort of contemptuous compassioii 
fi>r Dissenters, as men of weak intellects and scanty informa- 
tion, poor and pitiful separatists from an Apostolic Church ; or 
in denouncing against them the undefined and alarming charge 
of schism. These reasoners ought to know that the first prin- 
ciples which they so readily assume, are denied by Dissenters ; 
.vmo aflirm that a large proportion of the institutions enforced 
by legal penalties in the Church of England, have not the shadow of 
countenance from the writings or practice of the Apostles, and that 
another large proportion is actually at variance with those only 
standards of inspired authority, ft is to this primary question 
that the fittention should be directed : this is the arx caussa oi 
the Protestant Dissenting interest. 

A similar kind ^argument pervades this Memorial oliho 
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Bishop of St. David^s. He has drawn it out in regular mood 
and figure. 

' Christianity is the rehgion estahlished by law ! 

< Unbelievers in the Trinity deny the truth of the religion esta- 
blished by law ! 

* Therefore, unbelievers in the Trinity deny the truth of Chris* 
tianity !* p. 74. 

, Alas ! what will such arguing reprove ? Is this a specimen of 
the Logic taught in the Welsh College I Can syllogisras like 
this, have any other effect, than to excite the ridicule* of gain- 
aayers, and to confirm them in what we believe to be material 
and pernicious error ? 

The worthy Prelate is in a paroxysm of alarm, from his erro- 
neous apprehension that the repeal makes * professed Soci;- 
nians and Unitarians admissible to offices of trust.' p. {58. He 
distresses himself with a spectre, and a spectre which, if it had 
existence, would furnish no ground of alarm ; but he is ap- 
parently insensible to the existence and operation of real evilsiy 
the evils of enormous impiety, hypocrisy, and sacrilege, in that 
sj'stcm which he would fain identify with the Christian religion ! 
I^ it nothing to his Lordship that the Test Laws exclude from * 
offices only men of conscience and principle, (mistaken as they 
may be,) and who are therefore generally, at least, men of 
correct morals and civil integrity ; but hold admissible all who 
will take the sacrament according to the rites of the Church of 
England, whatever be their intellectual qualifications and moral 
character? — Has he never reflected on the homd profanation of 
the symbolKal body and blood of Christ, by its being made a 
test of qualification for civil offices ? Is his soul not wounded 
within him, to t^ink of the openly profane and irreligious cha- 
racters, the blasphemers, the drunkards, the lewd persons, the 
ftvowed or half avowed infidels, the practical sktheists, — who 
lire welcomed to the holy comifaunion, provided tjiey have beea 
admitted into office or trust under his Majesty ? This is no ima- 
ginary case, no Reversionary evil, — but is the actual occurrence 
in hundreds of instances every year. — His Lordship has supplied 
us with a case in point, ^ Mr. Cobbett wrote ;against the re- 
peal in his Weekly Journal ; and since the last session I have 
read Mr. Cobbett's remarks with great satisfaction.' p. 17. So, 
then, if there should ever happen to be a coarse, unprincipled 
blasphemer, a public slanderer, a virulent ins^tigator of tlie 
cimum ardor prava jubentium } — and if, in the unexpected 
topsy-turvy of politicarparties, such a man should be ^ admitted 
into any office, or receive any pay by reason of any patent or 
grant of bis Majesty, or hold any command or place of trust 
under, or by, his authority,*— he shall receive the Saerainent 
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of the Lord's Supper according to the usage of the Chorch of 
Eflgland ! And if a clergyman, shocked at the prostttntion 
of the most sacred of religious ordinances to such a person of 
scandalous profligacy, should refuse admittance to the commu- 
nion, he shall have an action brought against him for heavy 
damages! — ^And, further: if such a notorious character shall 
dioose to write and print vulgar invectives against the princi- 
ples of religious liberty, he sliall be mentioned by a bishop in 
terms of respect and approbation ! — On the other hand, such 
men as Mr. Howard and Sir Gborob Savilb, and thousands 
besides of integrity as exalted, and benevolence as ardent, though 
in humbler walks of life, are excluded, as an avowed brand 
of suspicion and disgrace^ from rendering valuable services 
to their king and country : and this by laws on which, our dig- 
nified author says, * the security of the Church Establishment 
is founded' ! ! ! p. 72. 

It is to us one of the most surprising and painful of para- 
doxes, that the whole body of conscientious clergy, with every 
pious and consistent prelate at their head, have not long ago 
Joined and persevered in proper efforts, to prevail on the Legis- 
lature to substitute some other test of fitness for office, in lieu 
of tliat which is not less absurd than it is revolting to every 
principle of piety and religion ? 

From the blemishes which dishonour the pamphlet before us, 
we are glad to turn to its better parts. The title promised a 
* Demonstration of the Three Great Truths of Christianity.' 
IrVe looked for this Demonstration with eagerness, and, at last, 
found it, with difficulty, shut up, wiUiout any distinction of title or 
bead-line, in the midst of a long Preface. The * Three Truths' 
are, that * there is a God, that there is only One God, and that 
the Three Divine Persons, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, are 
God and only One God.' p. 21. 

Why his Lordship should have thought it needful to have in-» 
troduced his arguments for the first two of the three positions, 
in a treatise against those who call themselves (not justly, in 
our conception,) par excellence^ Unitarians, does not i^ipear. 
There is, indeed, a very important jine of argument to which 
they might not have been irrelevant. It deserves to be a matter 
of very solemn inquiry, whether the conceptions of the Deity^ 
which the soi-disant Unitarians maintain, are not essentially 
DIFFERENT from th(B character and attributes of the Only True 
God, as described in his own Holy Word. But upon tins the 
Bishop does not touch. His ' Demonstration' of the third po-« 
sition wc shall extract ; observing only that it is not the hun- 
dredth part of the eYidence of Scripture to the saine eiTect i and 
that, so far as it does extend, it is little moi'e Uum hetiids of ar^ . 
gument. » 
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« The distinct penooality of the Three Persons is evident froni 
many passages of Scripture; from the form of Baptism, Chriat's pro- 
mise of the Holy Spirit, the Apostolical benediction, &c. The bap- 
tismal commission, if not in the name of three divine Persons^ would 
have been in the name of God, of a fiian^ and an aitribuie^ 

' The omnipresence of the Son is proved from his promise to be 
with his Church to the end of the world, and from his hearing our 
prayers. •* This is the confidence we have in hiro, that if we ask 
anything according to his will, he heareth us." (1 John, v, 14.) 
His Divinity is further evident from St John's testimony, that in the 
beginning he was with God, and was God ; and from St. Paul, who 
calls him our great God and Saviour. 

The omnipresence of the Holy Spirit, is evident from his presence 
with believers in Christ throughout the world, who are called the 
temples of the Holy Spirit. His Divinity is further evident from hia 
omniscience, in leading the apostles into all truth.' pp. 21, 22. 

We shall conclude this article with much more pleasure, both 
to ourselves and to our readers, than we could f(^el in the pre- 
ceding part of it, by some further citations. Strangely unac- 
quainted as the excellent Bishop may be with the nature, the 
icvidences, and tbe rightful extent, of civil and religious liberty, 
we shall now walk with him on ground which he has explored, 
and does understand. To the Editor of Burton, Dawes, and 
and Tyrwhitt, every scholar will pay respect ; and to the Di- 
vine, whose diocese furnishes testimonies so noble to his episco- 
pal care and fidelity as to prove him emulous of b^ihg a primitive 
Bishop, the great body of Protestant Dissenters, attached to 
the same faith, and rejoicing in the same hope, will listen with 
an attention and interest equal to that of any other Christisins. 

< Mr. Bt'lsham, indeed, says, that \* the inquiry concerning the 
person of Christ is into a plain matter of fact, which is to be deter- 
mined like any other fact, by its specific evidence, the evidence of 
plain unequivocal testinfnyy for judging of which, no other quaHfica" 
Cations are requisite, than a sound understanding and an honest 
mind.'' This may satisfy the iimpUces^ imprudentes^ et idiota^ of 
whom we shall hear more in the following pages ; but it is evident^ 
that they cannot be competent judges of the question. For the 
knowledge of Christ is to be collected from the Christian revelation, 
which was delivered to mankind in the language then most univer- 
sally known. If I take St. Paul's testimony to uie person of Christ, 
recorded in that language in his epistle to Titus, (ii. IS.) and read 
it to a person of ** sound understanding, and an honest mind," but 
ignorant of Greek, and then ask him, Understandest thou what thou 
hcarest ? he would answer, How can I^ except some man should in- 
terpret P He would not hesitate to acknowledge, that some other 
qualifications w(^e necessary to him, beside a sound understanding 
and an honest mind. If I were to tell a person moderately ac- 
quainted with Greek, that the meaning of a Greek passage depended 
pn its grammatical construction, and that such construction b the 
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^p^ific' evidence of its meaniiigy and that they who are best acauainted 
with the language, must be the most competent judges of tne con* 
struct ioa ; his ** sound understanding'* would, I have no doubt, ac- 
quiesce in these positions. If I were further to inform him, that all 
the ancient Fathecs of the Church, to whom tlie Greek language was 
their native language, and all the Latin Fathers, with one exception, 
bear the most unequivocal testimony to the supreme Divinity of Jesus 
Christ, by applying to him the terms fxtyny^ou e^tv x-ti cwnti-o:. Great God 
and Saviour f t think that his sound understanding knd honest mind 
would incline him to say, that the unanimous judgment of the Greek 
Fathers, and the concurrence of all the Latin but one, are decisive 
of the meaning of the passage.' pp. 24? — 26. 

' The following is one of the many instances of false reasoning, by 
which Unitarians deceive themselves into the absurd supposition, that 
the majority of Christians in the two first centuries were Unitarians. 
Mr. Belsham converts Justin 'Martyr's denial, that very many or 
most Gentiles believed Jesus Christ to be a mere man, into an asfier* 
tion^ that the majority of Christians did so believe. Justin says, 
^ There are lome of our race (Gentiies) who acknowledge him to be 
Christ, but hold that he was a man born, like other men. With them 
I do not agree ; nor would I, even if very many, or most of them 
(Gentiles) were of that opinion." He does not say, that many Gen- 
tiles were of that opinion, but some only ; still less does he say, that 
many Christians believed Christ to be a mere man ; and least of all 
does he assert, that the majority of Christians were of that opinion. 
He would not have called such persons Christians, but Anti-Chris- 



* Mr. Belsham alleges (p. 404<.) as a proof of his pretended Unita- 
rian majority in the two brst centuries, that *' Unitarians had then 
no appropriate name^ and that they were not excommunicated and 
branded as heretics,** In both these assertions he is greatly mis- 
taken. Thev who are now called Unitarians, Vere then called Ebio- 
iiites, &c. Mr. Belsham calls the author of the Clementine Homilies 
an Unitarian, the ancients an Ebionite. Theodotus, the Alogian and 
Ebionite, Mr. Belsham says, was a learned Unitarian. Unbelievers 
BB the Trinity and in the Divinity of Christ, that is. Unitarians, were 
anciendy distinguiahed, not by one, but by many names derived from 
Heresiarchs professing such unbelief, or from the heres^^ professed. 
Unitarians appear under the name of Cerinthians, Ebionites, Carpo- 
cratians, Theodotians, Artemonites, &c. The Heretics, which ap- 
proached the nearest in name to the Unitarians, were the Monar- 
chian-s^ who were unbelievers in the Trinity, and in the Divinity of 
Christ, as a distinct person of the Godhead ; but they did not hold 
Christ to be a mere man. 

* Mr. Belsham says that '' Christ died not, in any sense whatever, 
to make atonement to God for sin, but as a martyr to the truth, and vs 
a necessary preliminary to his resurrection." (p. 450. ) Christ certainly 
died as a martyr to the truth. But Mr. Belsham does not inform 
us what truth ; qor does he seem aware of the truth, to which Christ 
bore witness at his trial, and which he confiimed by his deatli. 
Christ was crucified fou calling himself th£ Son of God, 
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THE Son of the Blessed. << The High Priest asked him. Art thotr 
the Christ, the Son of the Blessed^ And Jesus said, I am " Thiv 
answer decided the trial. He was condemned to death for bias-' 
phemy. !n what the blasphemy consisted we learn from another 
passage of the Gospel. " For a good work we stone thee not, but for 
Diasphemy ; and because that thou, being a roan, makest thyself 
God." He had called himself the Son of God. But lest this ex«- 
pression, *- Son of God, '* should be liable to any ambiguity, as if it 
nad no other meaning than as applied to a Prophet or ^ agistrate, 
or the like, we have fortunately another passage, in which the Jew* 
express their meaning more distinctly. ^* But Jesus ans wered them. 
My Father worketh hitherto, and I work. Therefore they sought 
the more to kill him, because he said, that God was his own Fa- 
ther, (i'.5» n-Tce ) making himself equal with God.** We know that 
on another' occasion. Chnst said: '* All things that the Father hath, 
are mine;'' and <' all men should honour the, Son even as they ho- 
nour the Father.'* 1 he great truth, therefore, for which Christ died, 
was not, that there will be another life afer this, (which the Unita* 
rians seem to suppose was the principle object of his mission- for the 
high Priests and Pharisees, and tiie general body of the Jewish na- 
tion, were already believers in that doctrine ; but that he was the 
Son of God, the Son of the Blessed, and that in a ^ense, which his 
accusers called Blasphemy, by ** making himself God,'* and ** equal 
with God.'* Christ, therefore, died a martyr to the truth, -the great 
truth, whith the Unitarians reject, — ^the truth of his Divinity. 

* The immediate causes of Christ s death were his calling himself 
the Son of God, and the unbelief of the Jew8» who crucified him 
for it. But the end, for which he died, was that he might be ** a 
propitiation for .the sins of the whole world, * being *' the Lamb of 
God * — " the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world,*' —that 
is, *' by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God.'* I 
will not enter further into the proofs of a doctrine, which has been 
largely, learnedly, and triumphantly established by Dr. Magee, in a 
work to which Mr. Belsham's attention ought to have been long ago 
directed ; and which it was incumbent on him to have answered^ 
before he published his Calm Inquiry, in which he ventures to obtrude 
upon the public a repetition of errors and impieties, which had been 
unanswerably refuted by Dr. Magee*s great work on the atone- 
ment, which cannot be attentively and impartially read without a 
full conviction, that Unitarianism is not Christianity,* pp. 76 — 80. 



Art. IV. The Jitfluence of Bible Societies on the Temporal Necessities 
of the Poor. By the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, Kilmany. 8vo4 
pp 24?. price 1*. Cupar, Tullis; and Longman & Co.London^ 

ISld*. 

nril E specific object of this able pamphlet, aa intimated in the 

title, is to >indicate Bible Associations, in respect to thdr 

practical bearin;^ on the wants and habits of the lower orders ; 

to refute and expose the speculations of those cold and super- 
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"ficial objectors, who would bring the necessities of the poor 
into competition with such institutions, and who represent every 
shilling given to the Bible Society as an encroachment upon that 
fund which was before appropriated to the relief of poverty. 

* Admitting the fact stated in the objection/ says Mr. Chal« 
mersy * to be true, we have an answer in readiness for it. If the 
Bible Society accomplish its professed object^ which is to make those 
who were before ignorant of the Bible better acquainted, with it, 
then the advantage gained more than atones for the^ \osb sustained. 
We stand upon the high ground, that eternity is longer than time ; 
and the unfading enjoyments of the one a boon more valuable than 
the perishable enjoyments of the other. At the hazard of being 
execrated by many, we do not hesitate to affirm that it would be (in 
the supposed case of such a necessity) better for the poor to be worse 
fed and worse clothed, than that thev should be left ignorant of those 
scriptures which are able to make them wise unto salvation through 
thi: faith tliat is in Christ Jesus.' 

It has beeq the effect of all the objections raised against the 
Bible Society in every stage of its progr* ss, to illustrate, in a 
more striking manner than any thing else could have done, not 
only the singular iunocency oi its operations as a means adapted 
to a particular end, with regard to otlier objects not included in 
the compass of its design, but also the very extensive and impor- 
tant advantages to which, it is indirectly conducive;— so exten- 
sive that there is scarcely an object connected with the temporal 
interests, or moral welfare of mankind, the promotion of which 
the spread of such institutions has not, in some way or other, 
an active tendency to facilitate. We are indebted to our oppo- 
nents for placing these indirect advantages more prominently in 
view. The direct contrast of their theories and predictions with 
the simple result', in /act, has only served to shew, with what 
fearlessness of consequences we may allow ourselves to engage 
in any work, when not ouly the designed end is confessedly good, 
for that can never sanctify or protect the means employed, but 
when the means themselves come under the description of posi- 
tive duty, and possess an intrinsic excellence. Whatever ac- 
cidental evil might have been apprehended from the operation 
of so mighty a machine as the Bible Society, it must have been 
of a nature incomparably subordinate to the manifest good 
which would be immediately effected, and could not therefore 
have reasonably deterred us from assisting in its promotion. 
No such evil, however, has arisen. On the contrary, its warmest 
friends have been astonished at the vast and complicated bene- 
fits, far beyond all their calculations, ^which have resulted from 
the practical appUqation of those simple principles on which the 
Bible 'Society 18 founded. In regard to the particular point to 
which the pamphlet before us directs our attention, the influ- 
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ence of Bible Societies on the temporal necessities of the po^rr, 
Air. Chalmers first proves that the statement contained in the 
ohjection is not true ; that the fund for relieying theh: temporal 
i¥ants, is as little encroached upon by any new object of bene- 
Yolence, as the fund for the maintenance of Government, or as 
ths^t out of which the people of the land are provided with the 
necessaries of life. He proceeds, 

* But let us drop our abstract reasoning upon the respective funds, 
and come to an actual specification of their quantities. The truth is, 
that the fund for the Bible Society is so very small, that it is not en- 
titled to make its appearance in any abstract argument whatever ; 
and were it not to do away even the shadow of a general objection » 
we should have been ashamed to have thrown the ar^ment into the 
language of seneral discussion. What shaU we think of the objec- 
tion when toldy that the whole yearly revenue of the Bible Society, 
as derived from the contributions of those who support it, does not 
amount to a halfpenny per month from each householder in Britain 
and Ireland ? Can this be considered as a serious invasion upon any 
fund allotted to other destinations, and shall the most splendid and 
promising enternrise that ever benevolence was engaged in, be ar- 
rested upon an oDjection so fanciful i We do not want to oppress any 
individual by the extravagance of our demand. It is not in great sums, 
but in the combination of littles that our strength lies. It is the power 
of combination which resolves the mystery. Great have been the pro* 
gress and activity of the Bible Society since its first institution. All 
we want is, that this rate of activity be kept up and extended. The 
above statement will convince the reader, that there is ample room 
for the extension. The whole fund for the secular wants of the 
poor may be left untouched, and, as to the fund for luxuries, the 
revenue of the Bible Society may be augmented a hundred fold, 
before thii fund is sensibly encroached upon. The veriest crumbs 
and sweepings of extravagance would suffice us ; and it will be lone, 
and very long, before anv invasion of ours upon this fund, shul 
give rise to any perceivable abridgement of luxury, or have the 
weight of a straw upon the general stile and establishment of fami« 
lies.' pp. 4 — 6. 

The influence contributed by the Bible Society to tlie cause 
of general education, and its operation on the secular interests 
of the poor as indirectly preventive of indigence, are next elo- 
quently insisted upon. 

*■ A zeal for the circulation of the Bible, is inseparable,' (it is ob- 
served) * from a zeal for extending among the people the capacity of 
reading it ; imd it is not to be conceived that the very same indi« 
vidual can be eager for the introduction of this volume mto our cot- 
tages, and sit inactive under the galling reflection, that it is still a 
sealed book to many thousands of the occupiers. Accordingly we 
find that the two concerns are keepine pace with one another. The 
two Societies move in concert. Each contributes an essential ele- 
ment in the bosiness of enlightening the people. The one furnishes 
the book of knowledge, and the other furnishes the key to it.' 
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The progress of the arcrument then c6nduct9 us to the iinmedi* 
ate coQsridcration of the Penny Societies, now so generally adopted 
throttfl^out the kinsfdom, under the designation of Dfbie Asso* 
ciations. Their effect upon the eeonomical habits of the poor, 
is shewn to be equally beneficial with a tax, in bringing up 
their economy to a higher pitch, while they stand complete y free 
from all the objections to which a tax is liable. A Bible Asso- 
ciation is affirmed to ^ve dignity to the poor, to impart addi- 
tional ri^ur and buoyancy to the elevated principle of honest 
independence. 

* The trifle which it exacts fr*m its contributor is in truth never 
missed by him, but it puts him in the high attitude of a giver ; and 
every feeling which it inspire, is on the side of independence and de^ 
licacy/ — • There is a consciousness of importance which unavoidably 
attaches to the share he has taken in the support and direction of a 
public charity. There is the expanding • effect of the information 
which comes to him through the medium of the circulated reports, 
which lays before him the mighty progress of an institution reach<« 
iog to all countries, and embracing in .its ample grasp, the men of 
ail latitudes and languages, which deeply interests hira in the object, 
and perpetuates his desire of promoting it.' — * A man with his heart 
60 occupied, and his attention so directed, has, in fact, become a 
more cultivated and intellectual being than formerly.' — * In such 
assodations, the rich and the poor meet together. They share in 
one object, and are united by the sympathy of one feeling and of 
one interest. We have not to look far into human nature to be con* 
vinced of the happy and the harmonizing influence which this must 
have upon Society, and how in the glow of one common cordiality, 
all asperity and discontent must give way to the kindlier principles 
of our nature. 

' The direct influence of Bible principles, (it is subsequently re- 
marked) is inseparable from a zeal for a circulation of the Bible. It 
is not to be conceived that anxiety for sending it to others can 
exist where tliere is no reverence for it among ourselves.' 

These are, indeed, no doubtful positions which require to be 
made the matter of calculation as probabilities : they are the ac« 
tual results which are now taking place in broad day in all 
parts of the empire. Short as the time has been since the 
adoption of Bible Associations, as a general measure, to allow 
of the development of their beneficial tendency, it has been 
sufficient for the accumulation of a mass of facts, to which the 
experience of every day is contributing further materials, all 
proving the paramount advantages of such institutions, both for. 
carrying into eflfect the designs of the Bible Society, so far as 
they respect the home distribution of the sacred Scriptures, 
and for accomplishing a moral purpose in regard to the cha- 
racter of the lower orders This is not exactly the place, nor 
have we room, for tiie introduction of anecdote, though it is 
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the only mode of proof, personal observation excepted, of 
^hich the case alloifs. \Ve must content ourselves ^rith re- 
ferring our readers to the Report which forms the subject of our 
next article for some very interesting details of the nature al- 
luded to. The readiness, in many cases the intelligent eager- 
ness, which the poorest among the poor have manifested, evea 
in seasons of scarcity and distress, not only to appropriate part 
of their earnings to the purchase of a Bible for themselves or 
their children, but wherever the objects of the Bible Society 
haVe been made known to them, to assist, by their contribu- 
tions and their agency in the distribution of the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; and the perseverance and punctuality which, in general, 
have characterized their exertions, are such as, we think, no 
person could with confidence have ventured to anticipate. In- 
deed, the harmonious concurrence of so vast a number of agents 
of (lifTerent classes, for an object remotely connected with their 
worldly interests, without any ostensible inducement but that of 
moral feeling and virtuous sympathy, an inducement so power- 
fully felt as to overcome the suspicious jealousy with which the 
poor have been wont to regard the interference of the classes 
above themselves, presents a spectacle so novel, as well as so 
honourable in a national point of view, that the contemplation 
of it may justly excite mingled sensations of wonder and de- 
light. We know of no circumstance or event upon record, 
which affords an exact parallel. 

There have been combinations, perhaps, which have a more 
brilliant appearance in history ; combinations for the purpose of 
efiectiog the ambitious designs of the few, or the real interests 
of the many ; — the explosions of compressed feeling, or the 
ebullitions of a wild and turbulent energy : short-lived coali- 
tions for the most part, of conflicting parties, or of natural rivals 
for the obtaining of one common political object : but it is ob- 
vious that this moral union of the different classes of society, 
rests altogether on a different basis. So far is it from partakings 
of a political character, that were the attempt made to associate 
any political object with the simple and sacred design of the 
Bible Society, or to employ, for any political purpose, the 
principal of combination which has been found so effectual when 
applied to the distribution of the Scriptures, not only would 
such an attempt be indignantly repelled, but its utter absurdity 
and hopelessness would be made manifest in tlie divisions which 
would immediately ensue. The agitation of such a question 
would give the alarm to those prejudices and passions, which 
are at once the cause and the effect of a difference of judge- 
ment, and rouse all the pride of opinion, and the jealous sense 
of right. That power which binds together the discordant ma- 
teriah of society, is wholly of a moral nature : not| that we 
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think it can be accounted for on any principle short of an iin« 
mediate ProTidential agency, which imparts to the means se- 
lected, an efficiency for purposes to which it is in itself inade- 
(|uate. No inferior principle could have exorcised the selfish, fac- 
tious spirit of our nature, and have rendered it capable of so un^ 
precedented co-operation ; but were any unhallowed partisan to 
take upon himself to produce as by the charms of incantation, that 
which we believe to result from faith in the Divine agency, we 
night expect his disappointment and confusion to be as great as 
were those of the sons of Soeva, when the evil spirit on being ad- 
jored kk the name of him whom they neither preached nor be- 
lieved'in, answered them, ^^ Jesus I know, and Paul I know, 
fcut who are ye ?*' — We do not mean to attribute effects of a mi- 
raculous nature to the Bible Society ; but certainly its operations 
upon society are far from being of an ordinary character ; and 
to ascribe them either to accident, or the common course of 
thiags on the one hand, or to mere foresight and deep laid po- 
licy on the part of its institutors on the o&er, would be equally 
irrational and impious. ^ 

We believe there never vras a period, at which the spirit of 
faction was less prevalent in the nation than at the present ; yet 
never did the moral energies of the people appear to be so ac- 
tively awake* To us this is one of the most encouraging fea- 
tures of the tunes ; and it is a feature which eminently distin** 
guishes Britain from other countries, and well conaports with 
her character as the Evangelist of nations. We cannot consent 
to regard the simultaneous burst of feeling which has issued 
from all pacts of the kingdom in deprecation of the revival of 
' the infernal Slave Trade,^ as partaking of a political cha- 
racter : nor can that loud and effectual appeal which was 
flo instantaneously drawn forth by the last insidious attempt^ 
to interfere with the unalienable rights of conscience, be cpa* 
fiidered as forming an exception to' our remark : for it was 
atill a moral feeling which thus united men in other respects of 
so vastly diversified sentiments ; and the expression of that 
feeling was as temperate, as the occasion was real and im* 
portant. — But we have been insensibly beguiled from our imme- 
diate subject, though we hope, into no irrelevant or uniuterest* 
in^ train of thought. 

** The advantages of distributing the Holy Scriptures among 
the lower orders of society, chiefly by their own agency,'* havQ 
been exhibited, wi(li great conciseness and eloquence, in a 
j^beet bearing that title, and with which, we trust, the greatei: 
part of our readers are acquainted. Did we not know from 
personal observation, that the important nature and extensive 
utility of the associations for this purpose, are' far from being 
gjaerally appreciated, we should think it unnecessary for us to 
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go at all particularly into the sul^fict. The cofttpMhensiyeTieir 
i¥hicfa Mr. ChalHiers has taken of it, ^ill place k before our 
readers in its junt light ; hut it is not yet exhiausted. The ex- 
cellence of the plan adopted for their regulation* — tbe discovery 
to which it has led of the uniinagined want of the Scriptures in 
this country, and tli^ permanent provision thus established for 
its supply, — tlie security which is obtabed — all thit can. be 
obtained in such cases — for the preservation and right use of 
tlie sacred volume which the poor are excited to purchase,- the 
tendency which those associations have to enhance the value, 
and strengtlien the autliority of the Bible among all chuises^ 
quite contrary to the foolish and almost blasphemous assump- 
tions of a few misguided men ; these are copious topics on which 
we should gladly enlarge. Among the cdlateral adrantages 
resulting from their operation, are to be promin^tly brought 
forward, the insight which is gained into the habits of the poor, 
and the sympathy which is created in their temporal as well as 
moral wants by an intercourse which infringes on no individual 
rights, and which violates no proprieties of station. — Dark and 
obscure recesses of poverty have been ex{4ored, which never 
before the light of human kindness had cbeered» and scenes of 
ignorance and wretchedness in our Tery neighbourhoods have 
been disclosed, the very existence of which had been hitherto 
.unknown to us. The principle of active beocTolence onoe 
awakened, the habit of attending to the wants of others once 
formed, — and it is not the distribution of the ;Bible alone in 
which the individual will iaterest himself: — who shall say what 
will be the extent of the benefit tlius done to.tlie character ? 

* Thi3 is what the Bible Society, in nvany instances, has accom« 

n^' hed. It has unlocked the avenue to many a heart, which was 
»re inaccessible. It has come upon them with all the energy oif 
a popular and prevailing impulse it has created. in them a new 
taste and a new principle. It has opened the fountain, and we are 
ame that,, in every district of the land where a Bible Association 
exists, the general principle of benevolence is more active and more 
expanding tban ever/ p. iO. 

Perhaps we may not go so far as to adopt the remark (we 
betieye) of Mr. Vansittart, ^ that it is impossible for a man 
to have any thii^ to 4o with the Bible without being the better 
for it :' no^ would we conceal it from ourselves that in this, best 
of causes, as in all others, mixed motives will have their share 
in determining the actions, and the mind >yill often stop short 
6f the end to which it should be conducted. But still the 
tendency which the engaging in such a work has to lay a re- 
straint upon the habits, to lead to serious reflection, to secure 
consbteucy of character, to elevate the aim, and.to.eularge the 
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keftrt, b»s been testiAed io th<Ai9ftfi(b of iiistaMces. The way im 
vrhich we are not unfrequently rewarded iu tbe performance of 
duty, isy by being led on lo the pursuit of nobler objects, and 
by being inspired with purer desires. Nor is it oonceiTable, o* 
any Christian principle, that the wide dissemination of these 
Scriptures which have ^ God for their author, and salvation for 
their end,* should be unattended by results proportioaed to 
tbe zeal* and activity with which they are dbtributed ; nor that 
they would be the last to become the subjects of their influence^ 
whose exertions formed the means of their being more ezten<- 
sively circulated. Without looking for any atraagOy unheard 
of effects, we may confidently anticipate a silent, progressive 
influence, proceetUog from such measures genecaOy adojpited, 
exertiiig itself in the increase of holy priiMa{des and social 
virtues. 

Let it not be forgotten that society is composed of individuals^ 
and if there be any truth in these remarks, they apply generally 
to the effects wlwh may be looked for ; and which experience 
already justifies us in expectiog, in relation to the great bpdy 
of tlie people, especially to the lower orders. In regard to the 
poor, it is of .(the first ing^rtance in a political nriew, if we 
must descend to that, that they should have some employment 
for thdr waste energies^ something to supply the deficiency of 
objects of nurttdit and amusement which attaches to their con* 
dkdon ; and if that object might be one which addresses itself 
to the best feelings and higher principles of their nature, which 
is unconnected with theur worldly interests, which reminds 
them at once of their present duty and their higher destiny, one 
would think that such an object would combine all that the most 
sage politidan could devise and the philanthropist could wish 
for. It is no visionary ol^ect ; the statement is still rcaliaed in 
foet, and the beneficial eonsequences have been at least pro- 
portionably evidenced in this class of society. Domestic and 
economical haUts are but the partial and external results which 
have in nundierless instances arisen from the operation of Bible 
AssoeiatioDs. Something is gained in the very habit of sociri 
co-operation thus induced. In every point of view, their 
ioAuenoe is productive of decided and extensive good. 

The fitieiids and supporters of the Bible Society have been, 
income cases, reproached with being sanguine, with attributing 
too much, perhaps, to their own exertions, or hopmg too much 
frum a fovourite aetieme. Hitherto, however, tlie result has 
umformly exceeded all that they had dared anticipate. The 
plana of the Society have been modified in its progress, by cir* 
cumstances which oould not be foreseen, still demanding new 
efforts, and presenting an expanding prospeet. For our t)wn 
part, wefi^eely^sonfess that we think theylia^e not been san^ 
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guine enough; or rather Aiey have limited their hopes an^ 
expectations too much within the narrow compass of the laws 
joi human agency. The op))osition with which they have beeir 
assailed, has induced a modest, an almost timid feelin^^ ; and 
a sense of the inadequacy of instruments so feeble, with even 
the most suitable means, to accomplish the declared purposes 
of the Almighty, has restrained them in the exereise of that 
f^erous and ardent spirit of faith, which is, perhaps, all that 
is needed to give full efficacy to the work' in which they have 
engaged. What may .we not hoi)e for, if, overlooking all 
ifltervenittg agency, we contemplate the nature-and the promises 
^ God ? 

To look at the present disordered state of society, to see 
how little the lapse of eighteen centuries has done towards re- 
forming the manners, still less towards regenerating the prin« 
ciples of mankind, and to think what ages must roll by, before 
the progress of civilization, at this slow pace, can ever embrace 
the dreary circumference of the earth, might well excite melan^ 
vholy and almost desponding reflections, if we shaped our hope^ 
hy the experience of the past. With how small an exception 
may the Apostolic dedaration still be taken up, — ^ The whole 
world lieth in wickedness ;" and of those parts which may be 
supposed to form an exception, how ndserably slow and imper* 
&ct is the operation of the first principles of Truth ! What 
painful, what disconsolate feelings does it excite, to cbntem- 
plate a nation, the most highly civilized, the most richly im- 
bued with moral and religious principles, hesitating whether it 
should sufler the light of the Gospel to dawn upon its vast 
Pagan dominions, or whether, after a solemn act abolishing the 
detestable traffic in human blood and human sinews, it should 
refuse to sanction its revival by another Christian state. — Have 
we, after all that philosophers and Aposties have taught, after 
all that patriots and martyrs have attested, got no further thaii 
this i — And when we look into this best existing specimen of 
human society, and discover the absolute Heathenism which 
extensively prevails in it, — a moral darkness palpable as that of 
Japan, — together with the imperfection and inadequacy of its 
political establishments, of its economical arrangements, con* 
fessedly the best in existence, and enter into the disgusting 
details connected with the subject of the poor laws, of prisons, 
and of penal statutes, — how does hope in anguish traverse the 
wide-spread desolation for some spot of earth on which slie 
may rest her feet, and await the subsiding of the flood ! — Is 
there any project of amelioration which must not be stigmatized 
as chimerical, if we simply compare the means with the object to 
be attained f — if we exclude the idea and the firm expectation of 
an interposing Providence and an Almighty agency co-operating 
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with, or ratber working ilir^ugii the feeble instrumentality ef 
man, to secure tbe aoconpUshment of his own purpose ? Who 
then are tha fanaiios and the enthiAsiasis, birt they whtl dare 
hope. for any tbittg to the world at large but from such an 
intervention t aad what limits thaU we set to our hopes^ if they 
rest upon this feui|datkm ? The assurances which rstektion 
gives us of a brighter day, for which* this world is still upheld, 
forbid m to eoudainii ^' Wherefore hatli God made all men It 
Tain/' even if we boutt<l our prospects by the horleon of tliis 
w:orkl. And surely, there are some eireomslaoces in the pr»« 
se»t tinss wh«ch justify the expectation of an approaohing era 
for wlftieh they are preparing mankind. AoBNMig all the ordors 
of meaiif hitherto adopted for the promotioei of religious trutl^ 
certainly the British and Foreign Bible Sooiety is strikin|^y 
disruigenihed l>y one particular feature, its miversaUty of 
cbaraeter and applioation. Nothing that did not uossess this 
chavaeter, it is obvious, would have been adapted- to be em- 
])leyedt on any grand soale, in the great v^ork of evangelising 
the nations. Equally remarkable is its subservlenoy to all other 
meiMEie for the aeconiplishment of the same end. The prinoipies 
of union and coopemtion on which it is founded, and lb# 
spirit whidi it has awakened throughout all orders and deserip^ 
tioas of society, its perfeet sinft^oity and Integrity of inteft-^ 
tion, and its astonishing progress and success, all combine to 
exalt it above every plan that ever was devised by the most 
vi^onary philanChropist for the welfare of mankind. We do not 
say that it is in itself adequate to produce all tliat we dare hope 
from its operation. Effects to which it might luive been uia^ 
posed wholly inadequate, have already Sowed from it* We 
Goistemplate it as a mighty and universal means, deriving all ite 
efficiency from one ever-active and Supreme Cause, but adapted^ 
more than any means wUch the world has previously seen, 
exeept the preaching of the Gospel, witli which it is so closely 
conneoted, for fulfilling all his promises in respect of the 
nations of the earth. With predictions we have nothing to do ; 
but it beeoeass us in the exercise of that faith to which all 
things are possible, and in the assiduous performanoe of aU that 
it bdongs to us to perform, to prolfer, with mcreasing energy 
a»d fervour, the oomprehensive petition^^'* Tav Kkngpoi* 
coKsr* 
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Art. V. Second Annual Report of the Committee of the Soutkoart 
Auxiliary/ BMe Society, Submitted to the General Meeting held 
at the Horns Tav^n, Kennington, on Tuesday, April 5th, ISl^. 
With an Appendix detailing the Or^antzationy nrogress, and 
Effects, of the Twelire Bible Associations of $outhwark. Pub* 
lished for the Benefit of the Society. 8to. pp. 121. Price Ste. 6d. 
London, Seeley, &c. 1814. 

'II/^E do not notice this publication as an object of criticism, 
bat because of its tendency to promote a most impor- 
tant purpose. The Soathwark Auxiliary Bible Society, is well 
known to be one of the most active of the scTeral att»liafy 
societies established in Tarious parts of the United Kinj^dom, 
and to have contributed most largely to the iiinds of the Pa- 
rent Society. This eminence it has attained in a great mea- 
sure, by means of the zeal and perseverance with which its 
indefatigable secretaries and committee have laboured in the 
formation of Bible Associations; and as the committee ob-* 
serve, their report derives its principal claim to attention, 
from the astonishing results of those deeply interesting in- 
stitutions. It appears, from the abstract of the Treasurer's 
account for the year ending March Slst, 1B14, that while the 
annual subscriptions amounted to <£638. 158. Od., and the do« 
nations to<£85. 5s. 2d., the Twelve Bible Associations estakKsbed 
within the operations of that Society produced no less a sum 
than £2li9. 19s. 5d. ! That is, of the whole sum raised, the 
noblemen, merchants, gentlemen, and persons in the middle ' 
classes of society, contributed one fourth^ while the poer whose 
spiritual wants it is one great object of -the Bible Society 
to remove, have actually contributed three fourths! We en- 
treat the attention of those who imagine that the poor take ' 
no interest in the objects of the Bible Sopiety, to this md- ' 
mentous fact ; and we would &rther request them« to read 
the extracts from the reports of the several Association com- 
mitters given in this pamphlet, wliere they will find detailed 
many other facts equally striking, aud to us mcMre than equally 
delightful, because they illustrate the moral and spiritual ten- 
dency of these benevolent establishments. 

Profiting bv this experience of the benefits resulting from 
Bible AKsociations, the managers of the Southwark society 
have very naturally devoted much of their time and ingenuity 
to the sketching of plans for their organization and ma- 
nagement. Forty pages of this pamphlet are devoted to the 
description of these plans, and exliibit ^ Resolutions recom- 
mended for adoption at meetings assembled for liie formation 
of Bible Associations/ rules for the several meetings of tb« 
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provisional committee, "'Qrflfer!' iof prot'efedings at Uie General 
Meetinp^/ nature of the resolutions which shpuld.be adopted 
•t the first meeting of, tlie Association Committee,* * district 
rules to be adopted by .the^ Goo^njiittee,' ^ specimens of the 
books used by the District CommiUe^^,' and, ^ general hints il- 
lustrative of )ybe ^ystem^ aKui wiucii have boc^ fom)di eminently 
coqdi^ive^of success:' . The SojuUiwairk committee have also 
published iu this papfiphlet three addresses, each . admirably 
adapted to wide circulation ; one entitled * The Bible/ one 'ah 
* Appeal to Mechanics, Labourers and Others,* (fit^t prlht^ hf^^ 
the Sheffield ^0Mx6M(^^ atld since cireuUt^' -with great be- 
nefit| at m9liiy:0tifteripiltees,)aiid. the third ' An Addr^s to the 
Heads of Families.' 

On the whole, the < adSrice and directions he^e presented, are 
extremely well calculated to, impart usefalinfdrmat/on to all 
who are anxious io prtmote the establishmeht ,of Bible Asso- 
ciations : and as wp hope the trme is ndt very: far distant 
vrhen one of these' bighl^ bchefipial ' institutions will be es- 
tablished in every 'pans 11 in, the kingdom, we cheerfully give 
to this ' Report' our mos^jQQi;dl«il.rieoQnimeqda|ft(yi. 



Art. VI. C ngratulatortf (^(^W to 'his Eo^al jj^igjipess the Prince 
B^(tet,.)f{8 imperial Majesty the 'Emperor or 'Russia, and his 
M^ty, the ..King, of Prussia. By Robert . $oukhtpy, £^ f^ 
Lfmrear. 4to;^p^ 32, .prfce.Ss. ^d. Longman; 1^1^., .^ .^^j^ ^^ 

"^^E have had of late so many occasions, an'd"Wcf fed 'soon'i^k'-^^ 

pect ^ifpt)^i^*of ^iLpfOsaing.CHir seatiniente!.wUb regard to 
Blr. Sou^hi^/s.pQweBS^ ttet.we shall do uothuif^.at'preseM but 
lay two or tbpe»)q:itteai^ Irona these Odee faeforp. our Yeadors. 
Had it not been fdr bi'latler' curious instance* irf^ what irritated 
malice can do, n^'she^M buve thought that th)?y defied e^en 
Mr. Bayes's powers af^i^n^mni^^ro^a There is one tiling here, 
liowever, in favour ot«*tBl4 B^inbtirgh Review; -^ the Odes are 
without rhyme.'''*' ^ , ; . - 

The first Ode is t6 the' Friiipe Regent, The following lines 
firom it aflbrd a fine ajilegprical subject. for the pencil. 

.^ * Now let tlie anvil rest.; 
Shut ito'fli^'^otii i ffhd op^nthe school-doors, , 
Tnat ybuhg'ahd bid may with festivities 
Hallow fdV 'memory through all after ^tars 
TIlis memorable time : 
This memorable time, 
When Peaoe,'1on^ absent,, long deplored, returns : 
Not as base faction wooiKl have brought her home. 
Her countenance for shame abased, 
02 
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la terrile vaeda anm'dy 

Submission leading Her, 
FeaTf SorrotiTy and Rej^entance following dose. 

Honour in his right hand 

Doth lead her like a bride; 

And Victory goes before ; 
Hope, Safety, and Prosperity, and Slrmigdi» 

Come in her joyful train.' ppwf^fl 

Xjx the midat of the scuff of triumph^ how toHchii^ ia lb* 
to^ to our aged and bebvea King. 

' Yet in the pomp of these ftatrrfdasy 
One momnful thought will rise within thy mkdp 
The thought of him who sits 
In mental as in visual darknesi lost* 

How had his heart been 611'd 
With doepest gratitude to Heaven, 

Had he beheld this day ! 
O King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, 
Thou who hast visited thus heavOy, 
The anointed head 
Oh ! for one little interval. 
One precious hour, 
Remove the blindness from his soul, 
That he may knpw it all, 
An4 bless thee ere he die.' pp. U)^ U. 

^e may nftlj leave the Mlowing paasagej frqm the Od# 
to the Emperor Alexander, to make its Ovra eflfect on oar 
iea4$rs* It requirea no coounent. 

< Ronsed as thou wert with msoll and with wrong, 
• Who sh<Htld have blamed thee if, in h{gh*wroiight mood 
Of vengeance, and the sense of iatoed poweri 
Thou from the flames which laid . 
Tl^ City (^ thy Fatbevi in the dosl^ . 
Hadst bid a spark be bfaHghl, 
And borne it to tlnr t^t, 
fieligiously by night and day preserved. 
Till on Montmartre'a height, 
When open to thine arms. 
Her last defence overthrown. 
The guilty cit^ lay. 
Thou hadst call*a every Eussiaa of thin^ hoai 
To light his flambeau at the s^icred fife. 
And sent him thro«^ her sUreet% 
And wrapt her roou and towen. 
Temples and palaces. 
Her wealth and boasted spoih^ 
In one wide flood of. fire ? 
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Making the hated Nation fee) herself 

The miseries she had spread. 

Who shmdd have blamed the Conqueror Ihr thattfeed ? 

Tei^ rather wotild not one exnlthig cry 

Have risen from Elbe to Nlld» 

How is the Oppressor fidlen ? 

Moscow's re-rising walls 
Had run|^ with glad acclaim ; 
llianksgiving hymns had fill*d 

Tyrol's rejoicing vales ; 
How is the Oppressor fallen I 
The Germans in their grass-grown marts had met 
To celebrate the deed ; 
Holland's still waters had been starred 
With festive lights, reflected there 
From every house and hut. 
From every town and tower; 
The Iberian and the Lusian's injured realms. 
From all their mountain-holds, 
From all their ravaged fields. 
From cities sacked, from violated fanes. 
And from the sanctuary of every heaft» 
Had ]^our'd that pious strain, 
How IS the Oppressor fallen I 
Righteous art thou, O Lord ! 
l*hou Zaragoza, from thy sepulchres 
Hadst join'd the hymn, and from Aim askes ihoiok 

Manreea, fimhfttl still !. J 

The Uood thai oalb for vengeance in thy streets 

Madrid, and Porto thine. 

And that which from the breach 

Of Tarraeona sent its cry to Heaven, 

Had rested then appeased. 

Orphans had clapt their hands, 

Aiid widows would have wept exulting tears. 

And chfldless parents with a bitter joy 

Have blest the avenging deed. 

But thou hadst seen enough 

Of horrors.' -^ — pp. 1(S— 19. 



Art. VII,^Poem. By J. B. Drayton, foolscap 8vo, pp. zxii, 905. 
Gale, Curtis* and Fenn^r. 1819. 

npHESE Poems seem to be the work of % pioas mind. We 
would, bowevpr, recomm^oNi it to the young aiithor, to let 
his religious feelings overflow kf that otra imturml iHMiner, and 
not to constrain them into the channels of Scripture history. 
The stdriea of Samuel, and Ahal>, and Abraham, with reflect 
lions accompanyinjjf the several incidents thereof, look (66 
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much like commentaries on the Qible. The narrative 

to no end, but to fetter the author ; for the reader WQuld nmc^ 

rather have it in the beautiful simplicity of tbeBiUe.. 

We quote one passage from * Early Pi^ty ;* the attitude of 
Samuel is well in\agined. 

* Thus solemnly adjured, the holy Child, 
Touched with a sudden impulse from above, 
Stood like an angel, — awful, unappall d. 
Before the trerabling Sire. — Hi& melting eye. 
That ever b^am'd with filial tenderness 
And sacred love, now flash'd severe rebuke, ^ 

His arm, so oft entwinM with fond delight 
Around his faithful Guardian, now was rais'd 
With threatening energy, in dread appeal 
To Heav*n. — His bosom, the perpetual fount 
Of every mild affection, labour'd now 
With sacred vehemence. Nor stammering tongue. 
Nor timid accent, checkM the copious tide 
Of eloquence divine, as from his lips 
These doleful words brake forth.' p. 25. 
' ■ ' ■ ' 

Art. Vlll. — Parnassian ■ Wild SkrubSf consisting of Odes ; the 
Moralist, a Series of Poetical Ess ays; Sonneti^ and Miscellaneous 
Pieces. By William Taylor. l2mo. pp. 108. price 5s. E. Wil- 
son, 1814. 

'M'O : youtig .gept^eman ; it will not do. 'You.Uoi^g chosen a 
very pretty litis, but we iare serry to say, one that is quite 
inapplicable. . ft\i^4me shrubs pefver exhaled theit* faint odours on 
Parnassus — they have neither the beauty nor the delicacy of 
those rare exotic*?, the name of tiiiich you have giveit them. 
Wild they may be, as opposed to the produce of culture, for 
they are indeed field-flowers. It is a common mistake with 
young botanists, but they verily belong to the siaiple class of — 
weeds ; — sdch as it might possibly amuse an idle^our to gather^ 
but which it would be wise the next hour to' throw away« 
~e. g. 

* Ever pleasing ! ever new J 

Never tiresome to the view ! 

Novelty ! of varied hue. 

Much 1 love to gaze on you ! . , 
. Thou who ever art the same', ' • 

Lovely as tfieyonthftd May, 
, Leadj O ! lead me up to fame, * ^ •• . ■ «• 

Nor e'er desert' me by the ivay, ' * 1 

• . Vfit Ir^ft of thee, the B^rd must tread,' ;•• - 

i . . . •OO'^ippVypatbs with<fear/ttDJaidre&d.^< i • - ' 

' < Tfie Aiflior begs leave to introduce "his little .' volume' with. -t^t 
follo\>ing.e>ttract1Voin Shenstolies Essay on PulJIications ;* 

< A man possessed of mtellectual talents would be more blameable 
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in confining them to his own private use, than the mean-spirited 
misery that did the same by his money.' 

Mr. Shenstone little thou^t^ when he penned this sentence, 
what he would have to answer for. 



Art IX.-^Ma(mshine, In 2 vols, crown 8vo. pp. 49^ Price 14is. 
Longman and Co. 181 4-. 

'J^HIS is the work of a Lady, and politeness, therefore, for- 
bids us to fulminate against it the bolt of criticism. Every 
part of it, however, was, we suppose, meant to be read, and 
therefore we can do ho harm by extracting a line or two 
from it. 
Beauty of construction. 

* While ribbons fly officious io such charms 
Destroy.* Vol. I. p. 9. 

* How happy, if we no offence 

By this book' give to common sonse.* Vol. I. p. 91. 

Granmaatical accuracy. 

* Sir Knight» of valorous day, . 
Beneath it bid his giant lay.' Vol. II. p. S. 

■ * pass'd. 
For some time, 'miost the rocks, tho' vasi 
Small oaks, &c.' Vol. li. p. 90. 

Delicacy of ear. 

« Here g^ea a cAas — m /iB'd with teeth.' ' Vol. 11. p. % , 

* ITiat nature yoii ndmi — re we believe.* Vol. I. p. 9. 

* By mentioning of these, 

Our's (ours is) something like that hero's case.' Vol.1, p. 14. 

Beauty t( conatniettoa, grammatical accuracy, delicacy of 
V and paatidioqa nioety of punctuattcm, uMted. 

< I saw a female fuH of woe,* 
Weary of life, yet to and fro ; 
She pac d it^ for the sake of health, 
To have fail'd in this, from life a stealth $ 
Which would be an unchristian deed, 
Nor shall she envy when we read, ; 
(Our liberty a pleasant thing) 
Of souls, who when they would might wing; 
llio' these fly not as far as Jove, 
But roost in an Elysian grove. 
I • . . . . 

1 - . I . . . ■■ I • ■ J 

' '•' Not the wiiter. ' ' 
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Thanks to our holy faitli which dvew^ 

Out the high Heaveo, a Homer koew ; 

Not to imagine ; he can bear 

Tbia \i% whom Faiib has carr!^ ih^rew' Vd. I. p. M. 

We hare met with one tolerable verse, however, in the two 
volumes^ wbich» if it be out faultless^ well deserves presarva- 
tion, as comprising^ iu a few wordS; the true origin of .suoU 
pilftlkMitions* . 

On Thomson burning his poetry ^ every Urth-iay^ Jor someyearSm 

* Thoxnfion* this annual conflagration 
Deserves from many, imitation ; 
But those who ftincy th^y have wit, 
Want senie enough to copy it.' 

•■■■■'■ ■■■■■■■■ II I > i »»^wy I ■■<■■ » ■> ■■■ i pBii^^ji « 

Jkrt.X.— JVbtcMv f^ WUf •? a Choice ColfeeHo^ of Bon Mots, 
both Antient and Modern ; with Biegraphtad and Critical Re- 
marks. By the Rev. Heary KeU» Author of th* Klementa of 
geneml.l^oottladge; Vwily^ « IVtorai Tale, two Volomta. 12mo. 
pp. xxiv, 216and234>. 14s. Lackington, 1814. 

HTHIS is not so worthless a book as we expected from the 
title to find it. We may siUI be adtow^ w qu'eslion wbe* 
ther it was exactly the sort of work best * calculated to employ 
and to amuse a clergyman's hours of fr e quent i ndisposition ;* 
at least we doubt the exact nroprietj of a deri^manN affi^dng 
bis name to a compilation or this nature. If tne design was to 
produce a work, which, aided by the sanction of a name, shM Id 
supersede thv vile colteotione 9f obscene trasb, whi<A, under the 
name gf '/est Books, aod Eiicyclopedia3 of Wit, obtain sa wide a 
circulation, and if the title of the book was purposely .accom* 
modated to the vulgar taste of the ro£ider9 of such booK3, quasi 
ad captandiim; the work deserves our commendation. We have 
tlwn ohbfly to regvet dial ao good an. ivteiilioB sbouM bo UMy 
to be frustrated b^ tbe very g«oftiel pvioeaf iba vdkmas t vhiala 
must, we should suppose, cq^sifjknViUiy limit .t^Air Me, as the 
purchaser will not have mor^ m quaaiity for fourto^s siiillings 
than he may have iu oHmt wolrka of eqil;dl]r oafitivating 
title for five or six sbiinia^a. Mr. Kelt may, bowaver, be dis-* 
posed to resent the im(Mttatioii of so humbhf uaeftil a ch^ign to 
^ such a literary pursuit,' whteh hafs, he tells tis, * the ^notion 
of the most respectable ex i^oiplcs.* 

< Julius Csesar did not think U dacomtory |f> bis talepttb Ids rank, 
and his exalted offices, to make a cellaciM)]^ of anophlitegm. Did 
not Tacitus, the philosophical historian, Plutarcn one of the best 
mond writerrof anti q u i ty, aod V al e rias Maximus, a Roman of m 
Ulustrious fimly, and hi^h milittkrj diatjuction, compose simifar 
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woAa ? And m later titties^ have not £nMinu% the gMt critic and 
theeiegiaa ; Canndeny the most eminent anttqulanr ; and Lord Bacrni, 
the pdoce of modern philoiophefBt dWersifiea their etudies, and 
added to their reputatioa hy naking such collections ?* 

And later compilers shall doiibtleas add, and did not tlie Rev. 
Henry. Kett, author of the Elements of General Knowleds^e, 
and Etnily, a moral tale, add this also to his reputation, that 
he compiled a choice collection of Bon Mots, intituled^ Flowers 
of Wit !— However, Mr. Kett has shown considerable judge- 
ment and delicacy in this well-meant selection. Havini; defined 
wU ^ as much the same talent as genius,* and identified the 
term boo-mots with apophtliegms containing ^ the essfmce of 
vrisdom and greatneess of mind«' he has contrive^!, by con- 
forming bis plan to this convenient latitude of defioidon, to 
form a really interesting miscellany of ' good sayings, whicli- 
may serve to convey (as be says) some ideas of the wisdom 
that has ennobled conversation^ and the wit that has enlivened 
it.' • We must afford room for a few specimens. 

* Lb Bmttf 88.-* He possessed, in a grent degree, that warm ima« 
gination and eatbasiaftm, whidi slimulaite the eiforts and i^c^ea8e 
the raftvfts of an artist. Some ooe said in his presence, of hi» 
v«ll known picture of the Magdalen, that the contrite beautiful pe^ 
niteot was really weeping, ** Tliat/' said he, *' is all periiaps toat 
you can peroeive : I hear her sigh.'' VoU I* p. 40 

* Caryy Lord Falidand, ^230 — He was one of the most amisMa 
and accomplished noblemen of his age. It was a saying of bis: ^ I 
pity unlearned gentlemen on a rainy day.'* He fel! nghting valiantlT, 
m the rojal cause at the battle of Kewburj, in the thirty fourth 
year of his age.' Vol- i p 106. 

* FentUm^ 231. — A person talking to Fenelon upon the subject of^ 
tke crhaiMil laws in France, approved, in contradiction to the arch- 
biihup, of die number of executions for criminal offences. '^ I main- 
tlMS" said he, ^ that such eriminals art unflt to live ** ** But, my 
frlendt" said Veneioa, «^ you do not veflect, that they are still more 
oofit to die.*' ' VoL ii.ffi. 106, 7. 

An Appendix is subjoined containing Remarks on Punning^ 
smd Select Pons Qlustratrve thereof, Latin, Spanish, Freneh. 
snd English \ with a word or two on the BaU9 of diKerent 
counti'ics. , » 

The following is under the head of Greek BulU, and is cer-* 
tainly a most precious remain of antiquity. 

* 870. A acholara a bald-headed nao, and a barber, travelled lo^' 

eher^ and agreed to keep watch four hours at a time. It wss the- 
ber's tom to watch first : he emnloyed himself in shaving tbo 
head of the sleeping scholar ; and wnea his time of watching wat 
ezpijed^ waked mm : the scholar rubbing his head^ and finding it 
#mooth| called out, <* What a rogue is this barber, lor he has waked 
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the bald'headed man, whea he ought to have waked me." Hem 
is a charming confusion of oersooal identity. Thiis bull was lately 
circulated in a very genteel company, in London, as an excellent 
modern joke fresh from Ireland ; and, as usual, an Irishman was 
substituted for the scholar, and made tbe butt of the tale.' Vol. II* 
p. 2i5. 



Art. XI. -*- 7%^ Commemoration of Reynolds^ in two Parts, with 
Notes and other Poems. By Martin Archer Shee, R. A,, fools- 
cap, 8vo. pp. 150, Murray, lbl4. 

npHE primary dims of poetry and of painting, — perhaps we 
might say, of all the fine arts, are the same, — to interest 
the feelings for the objects of the imagination. And it may 
be a curious subject of inquiry, how far the different means^ 
which the poet and the painter are obliged to use, permit theia 
to pursue this same end m the same way. 

Every person that has read the parallel which Dryden has 
run between poetry and painting, must, we think, havefelt that 
it is extremely superficial, consisting almost entirely of technical 
rules, which, in either art, may, with safety, and sometimes 
should certainly, be violate. The fundamental principle which 
Dryden lays down, is, however, extremely important, and may 
be stated as the first canon of poetical criticism. It is this, that 
neither the painter nor the poet is the mere copyist of nature. 

To paint gra])es so closely resembling nature, that the birds 
shall peck at them, or a curtain so exact an imitation of 
reality, that we miglit endeavour to draw it aside, is, we kpow, 
by many, esteemed the perfection of the &rt. But if this were so, 
it might well be asked, what advantage does art possess over 
nature } I'he pleasure which results from painting, considered 
merely as an imitative art, is, remarks Dngald Stewart, 
extremely trifling, and specifically diffefent from thut which it 
aims to produce by awakening the imagioatioii ? and he qnotes 
from Sir Joshua Reynolds, the excellent observation, that, ^ De* 
ception, instead of advancing the art, is, in reality, carrying it 
back to its infant state.' / To deceive the eye by accurate 
representations of particular forms is not bis aim ; but by the 
touches of an expressive ))encil to speak to the imaginations of 
others.* The painter who deserves the name of an artist, does 
not copy his landscape from any particular scene in nature, does 
not throw his rock. Wood, and water, on ibe canvas, in the 
same proportion and order, in which he finds them Mq>read before 
his eyes ; he does not make his Helen, or his Cleopatra, or \m 
Venus, a portrait of any particular beauty : he'goes differently 
to work ; firopi a general inspection of nature, and a careful com.-r 
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parison of lier beauties, he se^ns at length to airiTe at the idea 
of that perfect model, of which all her woriLS appear to be but 
imperfect copies. This idea, ^arm 4ind beautiful in bis own 
mind, he is always endeavouring to embody upon his ^oanyas, 
and is then likely most successfully to imitate nature, when he 
least servilely copies from any one of her productions. All this 
is true likewise of the poet ; his is a world more beautiful and 
romantic than that around him, and peopled with a race more 
lovely and innocent, more winning and attractive, than the 
ordinary beings of this life. 

It is a received opinion, that a hero should not be perfect, and 
that to be faultless is necessarily to be uninteresting. To proTe 
that thb is not so, we need only appeal to Milton^s Adam and 
Eve in Paradise. The criticism itself, we suspect, owes its 
origin to a mistaken notion of perfection. To be merely fault- 
less is, we confess, to be uninteresting, and the soundest prin- 
ci(des will fail to engage our aSection, unless united with amiable 
feelings. These, however, are a part of virtue; character is 
not, surely, perfected by eradicating them; it cannot be per- 
fect without them. 

Another poi^it of general resemblance between the poet and 
the painter is, that each must avail himself of the imagination 
of the reader or spectator. Something is expressed, but more 
is left to be understood ; aiid that which is supplied by our own 
imaginations, is frequently the source of more pleasure than 
that which is immediately presented by the picture or the poem. 
Select a few particulars well, and you produce a far greater 
effect than by the largest accumulation oi unimportant ones, in 
the one- case you trammel and fetter the fancy, forcing it into 
your own path, in the other you give it an impulse and let it 
wander at its pleasure. And here, in the selection of cir- 
cumstances, — lies the great necessity oi feeling^ before you at- 
tempt to make others feel. Writing under a strong impression 
yourself, you think of nothing but the circumstances that hare 
produced that impression, and these are the most likely to 
impress others. Besides the reason we have given, there is 
another in favour of simplicity of design. A multiplicity of cir* 
cumstances embsirrasses the attention and the feeUngs-; they 
require to be .contemplated in detail; the whole cannot be 
taken in at on^e. May we venture to say, that the large 
pictures of West^^ seem to us liable to tlus olyei^tion ? As 
specimens of the art we will not presume to judge of them : but 
it appears to us that by the dispjlay of art in the endless intro- 
duotion of figures, the e&ct of the whole is a good deal dimi^ 
jiished. To instance in tlie picture now , exhibiting^ whete is 
.^.attention toiix ? Wl^at is the subject of the piece ? The 
}B|gi|-priest in ^e ,act of xejecting pur Lord, is the principal 
.fiSarcL: t>ut we^ar^jcalled aw^y from him to. the violent grief of 
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the Mtgdakn ji^oBtrato on the eitNn,— ^ the niouiiiful resigmi* 
tion of the Virgin Mary, — ^to the exultation of BarabbaSy'^to the 
philosophical indifierenoe of the Centarion^-^-and to almost inna* 
merable olgeeta besides. Now we think that this is to encumber 
a sttlgeot with particulars. The technical unity <^ the piece is, 
indeed, preserved, (unless, Barabbas should be thought 
to violate it,) hot still the real unity is not preserred: we 
examine the pioture groupe by groupe, and figure by figure, 
and the general impression is lost. 

Upon these two heads of general resemblanee may be classed 
almost all the particulars that Dryden has heaped togetlter, as 
well as a multitude of others. The resemblance arises neces- 
sarily from the similarity of the objects pursued by the painter 
and die poet. We pass on to consider the points of difmrence 
introduced by the different means they use m the attainment of 
these objects. 

Beauty and sublimity are either material or intellectaal. The 
painter can, strictly speaking, express only the former, as the 
poet can perfectly represent onW the latter: the painter 
addresses the eye ; the poet speaks immediately to the un-* 
derstanding. All that is lorely in the human form, all 
that is grand and beautiful, terrible and romantic, in exter- 
nal nature,— ^belong to the painter as by right ; here he ha9 
supreme and unrivalled command. But the beauties and subli- 
mities of mind, the strong passions, the delicate affbctions, — 
these he can but imperfectly depict. There ia, indeed, a na- 
tural language for i^ressing tiie feelings, a language of the 
countenance that addresses itself to the eye, but this is ex- 
tremdy limited ; it can speak of the passion, but not of the mo- 
tire ; can tell of sorrow, and hope, and joy, but not of the objeeta 
that occasion tbem. It is one of the painter*s great studies to 
extend this nsiUe language : how limited it is, any one may be 
eoirrinced by reading a page of poetry, and considertog how 
Httle of it can be painted. 

On the other hand, the poet can paint but tery imperfectly. 
If lie describes minutely, he runs the risk of tiring, and yet 
not being wKlerstood ; if his i^presentation is genenu, it is at 
the mercy of the reader's imagination. And how many deHcate 
turns of the human countenance are there, how many shades 
and species of expression that wander over it, which the painter 
imibodies m some happy moment ai)on fab canvas, but winch 
utterly mock the description of the po^ ! 

Again, the painter has it noi in his power to give a suo- 
emskon of events, nor the poet a eontempmneons groupe. No# 
both are requinte tor prodneing a complete effect upmi the ima- 
gination and requiaite. If is necessary, to this end, that the cha- 
raetcrs before us should have been prevbusly developed, and 
abMtd have beoem<i nrteresting in some aeries of splendid or 
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tUHMMng atition« : but tUs ia evkleiitly lieyond the reach of paint- 
11^. It is aeotisarj too, that after having become thas inte- 
rested fbr a set of characters^ we should have them at lens^h 
BMhefofeua m the grand piotnre, exhibiting a Tariety of pictu- 
rfflqw attitadea and hnreiy expressioBa ; and this the poet can- 
lift do \ he can get on bo faster thaB words will let hrai. With 
tlM poet eTsry thing is in soeoessioh ; with the painter every 
tllfa^r *^ ^ stand. The paiBtcr has ail space at his command, 
with only ttne enongh for one event; the poet has all time^ but 
with only space enough for one figare. ' 

In both instanoes, howeiver, it most be granted (hat the poet 
h«9 the anperiority. Material beanty is mnch mere easily added 
by thf reader, than mental beauty by the examiner of a picture : 
we can nneh vKMne readily clothe the creations of the poet in 
flsiii and blood, than give a spirit to the forms and counte- 
naMee ef the painter. And, perhaps, the second difficulty 
to wUdi we have referred, that the peet has to surmount, is 
rather nominal than real ; for, when we are once acquainted 
with hii 4Bseription,tiie ideas efttie several parts rise contem- 
poraneously in our minds. 

Since the objects of the two artists are substantially the same, 
how comes it, that the characters of painter and poet have sel- 
dom, if ever, been united ? Some painters have, it ia true, 
dabbled in rhyme, and some poets Jiave trifled with the pencil ; 
but no one was ever emwMt in both departments of the arts. — 
The best answer we can fpve, b, that * art is long, and life is 
short.' Even, if the eoneeptiens of both artists were similar, 
(which, as we have seen, they are not, inasmuch as the painter 
is occupied exdoslvely with what is material, the poet chiefly 
with wh&t is intellectual,) yet it is still the commuuication of 
those conceptions to otibers which constitutes the art : and 
what a variety of minuti® each of these arts involves, none but 
tfa* artists know. We read a poem, or we spend half an hour 
in examining a picture, and each of them, perhaps, seems to 
have been ^trucK off in some happy 'moqaent of inspiration* 
The disposition of parts, the insertion of ornaments, the search 
nfker picturesque and sounding words, the balancing of syl- 
lables, the diversification of rhymes^ — nothing ean be less like 
this process than the effect of a beautiful and harmonious poem. 
And yet all tins miaflt have eni|doyed the poet in his study ; and 
to aeoomplish it requires a long and laborious education. In 
th# omrse of that edneatioB, the artist become in love with 
\m art, and does net wttlif^y turn aside to another ; new ex- 
pnffiniMln present themsdves to hira wluch must be trbd, new 
e a s ol len ei es vrhich most be attained, and the longest life is too 
short to admit of perfection. 

That the two arts, however, should unite their powers is 
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altogether desirable. The subjects of the finest pictures baT« ^ 
been furnished by the poets, and not unfrequently the poet has 
caught a hint from painting. ^ How far, however, a descrip- • 
tion of pictures may furnish a good subject for poeiiiy|ffi^ieaiother'* 
question. The writer, by this noteans, not only ties«liin»felf down ' 
to the ideas of another, and becomes the copyist of - a 'o&mj but 
he encounters the peculiar difficukies of paiiitin|r ^ffUH^t^tnj ' 
hope of attaining its peculiar beauties. He debars hilii^sdf^ 
from nacratlTe and passion, in a fruitless endeavour after visible 
beauty and picturesque groupes. 

This is what Mr. Shee has doue; his ^ Commemoration of ^ 
Reynolds,' being little more than a particular description of ' 
some of the finest pictures of that great master. The poeiQ ap* 
pears to us to have been executed in haste, and not to partake 
very largely of that vigour which, in his fiirmer works, com-^.i 
pensated in some measure for a deficiency of delicaoy and taste. 
To those who have not seen the gallery, of Reynolds^ such a • 

fioem must be utterly uninteresting : with those who have, it • 
alls into a most disadvantageous comparison. — The following^ - 
is, we believe, a fair specimen. 

* See playful Puck — ^transferred from Shakspeare'.s page* 
With fairy grace, and infant glee engage ; 
O'er all hia frame the mirthful mischief glows. 
Thrills thro' each limb, and tingles in his toes ; 
We trace the roguish thoughts— the purpose sly— 
The laugh electric — twinkling in his eye ; 
Th' inspiring soul of fun, where'er he flies, 
A thousand forms of freak and frolic ri^e ; 
Capricious pranks, and {tickling whimseys reign, 
And giddy gambols follow in his train. 



* The attitude of Gray's bard was taken fi-om a figure of- Ra- 
phael's. A more curious instance is furnished by a theft of Milton's 
from old Quarles. Many readers doubtless have wondered at that 
strange image in Comus, ^^^ j^. 

* I was all ear, * .^^ j*^ 

And took in strains that might create a soul ' > i 

Under the ribs of death.* 
Let them turn to an emblem of Quarles's, the motto of which is, 
* Oh, wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death V and. in the cut accompanying it, they will find the origin 
of Milton's image. The ingenious artist, entirely mibtinderstandin^ 
the Apostle's metaphor, has there represented Death as a ^ gaunt 
anatomy,' and, enlarging the proportions of the le£t side, a little«has ^ 
made St. Paul a prisoner under his ribs* We believe Warburton hat • 
remarked on this singular circumstance in his notes upon Milton. 
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Here, prompt to aid in ^very vviantoB schenie,' 

And weave o'er Bottom's brows the witching dream; 

The Elfin site — wheie fairy flowers abound. 

And frop his toad-stool scatters charms around/ p. 56* 

The other poem's in the volame are entitled * The ShiNle of 
Nebon/ ^ Lines on the Death of Opie/ and * Rllen.' As they 
are^ conftssedly added ' to enlarge the volume to a more re^ 
potabfe si«e/ the former two havinfi: appeared in print before. 
It will not be expeeted that we should speak of them more par-* 
ticularly. 



Art. XII — BotfdeWs Illustrations of Hdy. Writ; being a Set of 
Copper plate Engravings, calculated to ornament all 4to and 8vo« 
Editions of the Bible. Sold in Parts, without the Text. Part L 
8vo. 7^. 6^. Koyal 4to. 10^. ^d. Proof Impressions, 1/. \Sm 
BoydellandCo. 1814. 

T\^£ have had oocasioR, in the preceding article/ to notice 
the peculiar advantages which respectively attach to the 
arts of the poet and the painter, and to observe that the union 
•f their powei's is altogether desirable. Ideas of material beauty 
or sublimity can be presented with vividness and distinotness 
only through the medium of the eye, and to those who are 
restricted from contemplating the varied beauties of nature, 
the productions of art must be the source of a great proportion 
of those images, which the imagination of the poet afterwards 
caUs up in fresh combinations. There is another point of view 
in which painting may be considered as important and generally 
interestm^ ; and that is, as illustrative of history. Though . 
not a mepely imitative art, it is obvious that it is by faithfully 
adhering to the truth of history, as well as to the truth of nature, 
that the painter succeeds in conveying the most powerful, as well 
as just impressions ; while, by exhibiting the scenery and cos* 
tume of the distant age or country, the picture acquires the 
value of an historical record, and assists the imagination, more 
than the most eLtborate description could do, to realize the trans* 
action. An attention to tliese minuter proprieties of detail, so far 
finom being beneath the dignity of the art, is essentially subser- 
vient to the poetical effect of the picture, which depends, in a 
great measure, on its accordance with our previous associations. 
It may ^upear, at the first sight, a bold assertion, — it is cer- 
itainly a subject of surprise and deep regret, that there is not 
■ existence a set of prints calculated to accompany the Holy 
Scdpturea, worthy of notice. The Bible, as it might have be^n 
expected, has always been an object of illustrative skill which 
has attracted the particular atteution of artists ; but, in mos^ 
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cases, their attempts have been wefallf (WfeotiT6« • No? will 
this appear sorpnsin^, when we reeolleet that the paifitiags 
from which Scripture prints are usually taken, are almost ^1 
the productions of masters who flourished in die daricest ages 
of papery, when not only was the sacred Yokim« diffieuh of 
access i'rom the • scarcity of copies, but the lait;^ were 
forbidden to read it, on pain of ineurring aU the paias and 
penalties which it was in the power of the Roman bierarchy to 
mflict. All their information, therefore, of the eyents recorded 
in Scripture, was derived through tlie medium of artful, l^nd for 
the most part, grossly illiterate priests, and came to them loaded 
with the apocryphal addition s of absurd, s upor s tit i ous legends. 
The natural consequence is, that most of tlieir paintings, though 
CfxbibitiAg great professional merit, instead of assisting us te 
form right conceptions of tlie objects tliey profess to represent, 
serve only to bewilder the imaginatioii, and to identity in the 
mind tlie vagaries of superstition vrith the records of truth. 
Nor is tliis all : their utter ignorance of ancient history, espe- 
cially of Jewuib antiquities, occasioned their committing the 
most gross and ludicroua violations of coBsistency. Roman, 
ChreeiuH and even Dutch habiliments, arms, and arehitectett, 
ese introduced, without any apparent sense oif incongruity, imi» 
pietives designed to represent events of tlie highest antiquity^ 
end the manners of Bastem nations. Most of our readers heve 
probably heard of the painting of the death of Abel, in whieb 
la introduced a dog with a collar round his neck ; end ef 
another, said to repres^t Eli and Samuel in the temple, i& 
whidi the venerable priest is exhibited with spectacles. Bet 
what is worse than all this : we are, from the same lamentable 
ignorance, not unfrequently shocked with blasphemoue repre* 
sentalions of the £ternal Father, Him whom ne man hath* 
seen, nor can see, in direct infringement of his expi^essly inter- 
dietory commandment. 

If more modem artists have avoided these revolting impieties^ 
they have not unfrequently betrayed an almost equal degree of 
ignorance. In imitating the beauties, they have been oontent 
to copy the absurdities also, of the old masters. The greatest 
inattention is manifested to the truth of Scripture history. . In a 

Cinting of Joseph and his brethren, for mstanoe, we shall 
ve the favourite son of Israel exhibited as a child of ten years 
of age. In a picture of ^ Ruth gleaning in the field of Boas,* 
Boaz shall be made a young man, in direct contradiction to 
the text. The spirit of Samuel, raised by the VYitcb of £ndor, 
shall appear u any thmg but the mantle of a Prophet. These 
are but instances which happen at the moment to occur to us. 

There ie another detect in most of the collections of Scripture 
prints, which haa often been complained of ;^ it ia the inequaUty 
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•r ike distributiM of anl^tt tbirMigh the different portioaa of 
ike sacred Yolunie ; soum being loaded vvitk a diacai*daBt ro« 
dttodimcy of deecifatidiiy aad ^Uieff larj^e portiooa have beem 
akuosl eniireiy neykwled : iw4iil9 suob KepreseDiations as ni^i 
eihiUt wbataeeTev knowledfa riwiaiiiB of tho dlBtioct eii8loiii» 
aDd eccenaaies^. iUufl4raiWe of «fawisli> bkiary;, ara sought 
fw in tai». 'Slm^ probably, would not haYo been the oaae,. Id 
an equal extent a£ leaat, had ati*tm4a studied the Scriptures £q» 
themselves, and aaleet^ their own subj^Ui oS illustration. 

Tha Set o£ Etigpraviiigs now presented to the public, lioa^ 
been iiadt)flakie» wSh the design a^ hope of avoiding all theaei 
grcMiiids of oh^octioa^ and ot furwldagi a serieij of illustrative 
priats bottov oalonlated to convey correct and enlarged ideas o^ 
the seeaesi aild events reeofded in Scriptara. Tho designs arok 
origlftai^ the- pro<hiotioft of a young artist of eoasiderable pro*- 
mise* Tbe speeimoas eantaioediu tho first number, certaiuly 
ombibk extensive knowledge and deop^ thoushi, combined wit^ 
UMich boldness of imagination. It is not our object to apply to^ 
tbesDi miiHtlo cfitioisi)3i; but we biivo no hesitation in S9,yifkg0, 
that if Uie wotok ia carried on with uiiiiK»rn> s^rit,. it will fom tho« 
best series of Kble illustrations whiohwe have hitbeito seonir 
and^ by the- size and price, it will- eome witl)!^ the reach o# 
general purchasers. Tbe prints are accompanied with exfifw* 
untwf kttev-^pressir 



Art. XIII.— 2^tf Fruits o/iKe Spirit^ Being rl cofriprehenlive View of 
the principal Circes which adxjrrt the CHristiatf Character, fly* 
, Johnr Thornton. Iftuo. I*fice •**. tondbir. Bayner. 1^8 W. 

tX/^'E regret that this excellent little wott dfdrftff^ &ng since, 
receive all the carreney which Cur reteoittmeAchific^ir 
could give. While it will he valued by the expwiehced Chrte- 
tian as well' calculated to " stir up his ptire itoind by Way 
rf remembrance,^^ it will be of great service to the itfexpe* 
rlenced Christian, who, ocf first ftncUng; in tire doctrine di 
gratuitous pardon and justificatioii by f^ith, relief from th^ 
terrors of conviction, is in dang^, through tfa6 injudicious 
tireatment of well meaning but ill-informed instructors', or per^ 
haps of artfhl, zealous, ill-principled partizans of speenktrv^ 
noticom, of being sedueed finom the narrow bat aafo w^y of 
prastfestrdigion. When « siabor who- had been'hmg osMinMl 
riiout the WMid to eome^ petriAed into insonsihiHty bf habits 
of transgressioit, a^ bigot t^ morality wftleh lir^ ne^^ pr<MiS€M(^ 
sttid an- enemy to truths, theVaNicf of which, imt feelmg. A^ 
needf, he was incapable of ^ est6natltrg ; has, by sottret provi-^ 
Vol. II. N.S- P 
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dential circumstance, been greatly alarmed ; and, after having 
endeavoured again and again, without suceefis, so to refonn 
himself as to obtain peace, is at lengtli, by the necessity of his 
condition, brought to embrace the doctrines he beConre des- 
pised ; he is in imminent peril of mistaking opinions which 
may soothe him to rest, for faith which would purify his mind ; 
ana the pleasurable sallies of imagination fired with liberty 
and hope, for the influence of the Divine Spirit. 

Few ministers who watch over the Interests of men witlv 
attention, and, in consequence, are aware of the sources of de- 
lusion, have failed to observe instances of exposure to this 
danger; — a danger by so much the greater, as a perverted 
application of right principles, is more difficult to be corrected 
than the adoption or false ones, and our author has, accord- 
ingly, not only noticed and deplored it, but endeavoured, in 
this useful work, to provide an antidote against it. He shows 
Aat the fruits of the Spirit are necessarily connected with the 
possession of bis influences ; and that men may not teo hastily 

E resume that these evidences are not wanting to confirm their 
opes, he takes a distinct view of them, describes their na- 
ture and properties, carefully marks their characteristic dif- 
ferences^from whatever might, in the eye of self-love, assume 
their appearance, and so practically applies his remarks, that 
every reader finds himself, even when he might not intend it, 
entered updn a course of self-examination. 

These discourses or essays, which are of a convenient length^ 
for families, embrace the consideration of the chief personal 
and relative duties ; and represent them not as mere external 
acts, but as acts springing from evangelical principles, and as 
connected with a purified state of the understandmg and af-* 
fections, never found but where there has been a Diving 
change. They not only have tlie advantage of a clear me- 
thod, of perspicuous language, and of a lively style; but 
they possess unequivocal marks of a pipus mind, a compas- 
sionate heart, a deep concern for the welfare of the reader, 
and a prevailing wish to promote the honour of the Redeemer. 
We subjoin an extract or two which will, we doubt not, give 
validity to tlie commendation by which xse would direct our 
readers to the work itself. The first describes antinomian 
bigotry ; and the last characterizes fanatic delusion. 

* There are not wanting, in our day, persons who make it their 
business to disturb and unsettle Christian churches : of such troublen» 
none are more dangerous than those who are tinctured with the 
leaven of antinomian error. There are certain watch-word terms 
and phrases, by which they may be easily known. They deal much 
ill bold and unsupported assertions, and bitter, unmerited censures.. 
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They love those ministers who preach high doctrines and deep mys- 
leriesy but hate all serious and faithful addresses levelled at the con- 
acience and the heart. Their conduct is often stained witli broad 
biota, that may be distinctly seen through the disguise of religion^ 
which is artfully thrown over them. Their conversation, instead of be- 
ing seasoned with grace, is soured with gall, and soaked in the essence 
of pride and perverseness Among Christians they constantly shew a 
bad spirit, dividing where they cannot destroy, and disturbing where 
they cannot divide. The less you have to do with persons of this cha- 
racter, the better. ** Now I beseech you, brethren, mark them which 
cause divisions, and offences contrary to the doctrine which ye havelearn- 
ed,and avoid them." — Never conclude that all must be fatally wrono;, 
who do not think just as you think. \\ e cannot find two faces exactly 
idike ;why then should we expect tomee^ many minds that, in every re- 
spect, accord with our own ? Why should any smaller differences, 
which do not aSect the foundation of our common faith, interrupt 
the fellowship, or spoil the harmony, of Christians ? Why do those 
who profess to be followers of the meek and lowly Jesus, provoke 
or injure one another? It has been well observed, that though it is 
no way surprising for wolves to fight with wolves, it is unnatural fqr 
lambs to worry lambs. Our Lord has said, ** Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called the sons of God." Honourable dis- 
tinction : would God it were more valued and sought! But, alas! 
there are many who may be justly called peace-breakers^ who leave 
no means untried to cause divisions and disturbances ; meddling in- 
truders, who will have an oar in every boat, a hand in every 
man's business ; tatlers, who keep tales ready made, or stuff from 
which to make them, fit for all characters and occasions ; wranglers, 
whose element is controversy and stormy debate ; incendiaries, who 
carry the torch of animosity, and spread on all sides destructive 
flames. ' Now, if peace-makers are the sons of God, whose children 
are these? It is not a matter difficult to decide. Every feature in 
their character declares plainly who is their father. The devil, in 
the heat of his dispute, ccmtended about the body of Moses ; per- 
haps he grudged it the undisturbed rest of the peaceful grave : bitt 
the persons whom I have just mentioned go further ; and rather than 
be without a topic of debate, will contend about the souls of God^s 
people* who are safely gathered to heaven, and daringly pronounce 
their doom. It is, indeed, impossible for them to rob the saints 
above of their rest ; but they too often succeed in troubling the 
church bdow.' 

< All kinds of religious affection are not lasting* The fire on 
God's altar was kept alive by being constantly fed, but the strange 
fire of Nadab and Abihu was but for a moment* Many have been 
filled with hiffh transports and raptures from an imaginary interest 
in Christ and heavenly bliss, who were never grounded in the know- 
ledge of God, or duly sensible of their fallen, guilty condition. A 
jnbd possessed of a weak Judgment, and of a strong fancy, may, 
by instruments and means suited for the purpose* haye its fibelings 
00 excited and raised, that visionary ideas shall overpower both the 
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dicutes of T^98Qn and Uie te^tiiponies pf Sicrmture. But it sfaooid 
6ver be remepibered, tb$t if knowJeUge wiuiout love ifi aatiaQ- 
miaoisoiy love without kjiowl^ge U enthusi^ia. We need not 
wonder when persons^ ii)^uenced by this wild-fire, make a flamia^ 
profei»sion of relijiipn for a short time, and then sink t^ftip into thejr 
former indiflereace. Cold chills not unfrequently uillow fevevisfa 
hvsLta, But the love which the true Christian feels to his God, aod 
all that bears the «ta.rap pf his authority or likeness, is not a vapour 
in the brain, or a vision in the f^ncy ; but a deep rooted principle io 
die heart. He knows the splid excellency of divine realities. Hia 
faith is not gr4;)undcd on slippery dei actions of reason, or slender 
conjectures of fancy i or on pnusty traditions, or popular stories ; 
^ut on the sure testimonies pf God. I am far, indeed, from saying, 
that the love of the sinpere Christian is alwajw ahke in its exercise : 
it th subject to many changes, declcasions> and revivals. Who is 
there thst may not often take the solemn remonstrances of Christy 
addressed to the church of Ephesus, as applicable to himself^ 
*^ Nevertheless, I have somewhat against thee, oecausc thou hast lefl 
thy first love," Yet it is true as the apo^e saith, that charity 
never faileth. When tongues and prophecies cease, love shall shine 
and sing in the kingdom of heaven* Faith will accompany us to 
the spates of paradise> and there bid us farewell : but white-robed 
charity will enter the gates, and pever leave us. Knowledge may fiide 
away; but love shall nourish in immortal bloom- Header 1 contem- 
nlate the excellencies of this heavenly principle' Without it, there 
is no harmony, no beauty, no unitFy no happiness ! Music has a power* 
ful charm to heaveu-bori:! souls ; out if the harp of love be remov^, 
the charm is gone. The sounding brass ^prates on the ear with harsli 
discords ; the tinkh'ng cymbal wearies wjth its tiresome monotony, 
r^haps no grace ever sat to the hand of a more consummate master 
than charity. Her incomparable painter, St. Paul, has drawn hor 
at full length, in all her fair proportions. Every attitude is full of 

S^race— every lineament, of beautv* The whole delineation is * per- 
ect and entire, wanting nothing.' As holy affection ia the source of 
Jiarmuny, and the essence of beauty* so it is the cement of unity. 
*'X4Qve/^ says Mason, ''is the master-principle of all good society. 
It is the holy bond which connects man wito maUf and angel wim 
9Qge^« ana angels with men, and all with Gcd. It is itaelf an 
emanation from his own purity : ** For God is ioi«, and he tbat 
a>elleth in loye, dwelleth in Gpd« and God in him.'' Divine love dif- 
fuses itself over the whole life of a Christian. 1 here is no duty V 
privilege, possession or connexion, placed beyond its reach. Its in« 
{hiende animates industry, exalts iearning, refines fHendship, soothea 
aSiotioo, sanctifies prosperity, and aeasons every eooifort" with the 
bm reUftb/ i 

Were \ir^ inclined to modify tbe praiae we bavf sincerely b^ 
stoMred on ibia little work, we abould mention tbat, in our opi- 
nion, tUere ja a ratJber fatigiun^ redundaney ; and, ooeasionaUy 
iin iMi^oiirany of inirt«|ibttrical«xpre»ioD. 
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An.XlV.—Obiervaiions on the late Trtty of Peaat mtk Frmnce^ 
so far as it relates to the biave Trade s ia a Letter to a FriebcL 
8vo.pp.S2. BuUerworth. IBli* 

TT fdioald seem that the national sentiment excited bjr the ob- 
noxious article in the late treaty of peace with France, partakes 
equally of the nature of disappointment and indignation. Never- 
theless, we should iraa^ne that the violence of surprise rau^t have 
been, in a considerahle d gree, moderated in the thinking part 
of the community, by their having observed one great general 
fact in modern history ; — namely, that in arrangements between 
states, such as treaties of peace or of alliauoe, the interests and 
claims of liberty, morals, and imperverted religion, have been 
apparently regarded as the least important things they in- 
volved, — as things which warranted but little pertinacitv, 
and in being obliered to sacrifice which, g^^^t statesmen should 
have the least mortification in acknowledging the ascendency of 
their rival negotiators. Let them be peremptory about a few 
square leagues of meadow, or of swamp, — about the choice of 
one rivulet and fort as a boundary, in preference to another, 
— about a trivial roadstead and the revenue of its customs,-— 
afiout the form of a title, or the precedence of a signature ; — 
let a high and resolut^ tone be maintained on such points, and 
claims of mere morality and humanity mny supply fair occasions 
for evincing^ a dignified indifference, or a polite facility of 
concession. 

Such a phenomenon of history must have had some influence 
bn very sober minds, hi their anticipations of the fate of 
Ainca, as depending on the justice and philanthropy of European 
statesmen. Nor could they have forgotten some of the more 
recent illustrations which have been afforded by facts of a less 
general nature, connected with the foreign policy of our own 
cK>untry. Waving the specification of other particulars^ 
which could not fail to occur to their recollection, let ua 
only advert, as a most glaring and enormous instance of 
this indifference, to the case of Portugal, — a state, as to 
Its European existence, vSinished and gone, as absolutely as 
anv ship tiiat ever foundered in the Bay of Biscay, till we were 
called in to recover it into political being. This kingdom was 
rescued and maintained, and ultimately established in indepen-* 
dence by the lavish aid of millions of money drawn from English 
industry, and of the valour and blood of unaccounted tliouaanda 
that have perished in the exertion. Let this mgst costly sup^ 
port hiiTe been withdrawn^ at miy period for many years past. 
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and down that state would have plunged again, with all her 
precious relics, monasteries, and inquisitions. And what has 
been the leading employment of this Christian power, during 
all the time that we have, at this prodigious expense, been 
defending its natural territory ? Exactly that which we had 
at last united to pronounce the most enormous of abomina- 
tions, the Slave Trade. We were expending, and figliting, 
and bleeding, with a profuseness that indignantly scorned 
the restraints and limitations which a cautious economy 
sometimes wished to impose on our zeal ; and this for a 
government, which all tlie while, before our eyes, employed 
a considerable number of its subjects, whom we thus enabled 
it to spare from the severe task of its defence, in committing 
deeds of unprovoked havoc and bloodshed among another 
race of human creatures, and carrying multitudes off to 
slavery and death : and this under an . impunity secured to 
them by the uncontested ascendency of that very marine 
which has carried commissions to arrest and punish, as 
offenders against God and man, any English adventurers in 
the very same traffic ! Imagination may easily place the two 
scenes in one view. Our legions were in sanguinary conflict 
with the French, giving and receiving innumerable death* 
wounds, and accounting it glorious thus to mingle their blood 
with that of their antagonists, because the object was said to 
be to purify the country from tlie barbarous invaders who came 
to enslave the people. Look to Africa, and behold, at the very 
same hour, in which the English and dieir opponents are dying 
in mingled heaps that the subjects of Portugal, may not be 
enslaved, — behold the subjects of this very state going to another 
coast to excite wars, hunting fugitives, prowling and lurking 
round the dwellings of quiet families, to rush upon them and 
put them in chains, till ihey have crammed the loathsome and 
pestilential prison-ships which are to carry them away to die of 
toil and misery. — Now, soberly and honestly, can any thing 
under heaven be more monstrous tlian such a conjunction of 
moralities, if we may so express it, as is here manifested in the 
practical policy of the government which possessed a sovereign 
ascendency over Portugal, as having its existence, as a distinct 
European state, completely in its hands? Is it possible to 
doubt that one decisive sentence might have put an end to this 
most insolent iniquity ? Whatever may be the extent aud limi- 
tations of the general law against the adoption of imperative 
measures, respecting the obstinate crimes of independent though 
inferior states, we should have thought that towards a state 
which, under such obligations, hourly augmented, could pur- 
ine pertinadonsly a conduct so peculiarly insulting, a patient 
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if^aiting and ineflectiye delicacy, was so much politeness lament- 
ably misapplied, and so much time shamefully wasted. And 
every one would have thought so, and would at last have called 
aloud for coercion, if the point in question had been any things 
less important than a grand concern of universal morality. 
Very light as experience had taught the nations, during the 
eighteenth century, to hold our zeal for the moral and religious 
reformation of distant regions, it is yet quite impossible that 
the Portuguese government would have trifled with us under 
the alternative of having its provinces and cities finally occu- 
pied by French armies, or protected by those of England, or 
should have refused to lay up, or even, if required, to burn its 
slave-ships, as a condition of retaining the latter. — But instead 
of any of these eflScient measures and this happy result, what 
have we heard of, from year to year, but, first, — * intentions 
to make representations on the subject to the Prince Regent of 
Portugal ;' — then, * regrets that the endeavours used to con- 
vince that government have not, hitherto, had the desired 
success ;' — * hopes, nevertheless, that they may, sometime, 
have more eiFect ;' — and, an equivocal treaty, with an indeter- 
minate and unavailing stipulation, something about ' gradual 
abolition* — Admirable humility! that can submit, with so 
graceful a resignation, to plead, and petition, and remonstrate, 
and negotiate — in vain ! 

It has appeared to us not wholly foreign to the occasion to 
shew, by tne introduction of these observations, that the late 
sanction given by our government to the creation of a ne^v 
slave-trade on a great scale, in Europe, is much less of the na- 
ture of an insulated fact, incongruous with the general system of 
our foreign policy, than many of our contemporaries seem to ac- 
count it. Putting totally out of sight all consideration of its 
being perfectly reasonable to entertain an unlimited confidence 
that statesmen, who not many years since, were opponents of 
English abolition, must necessarily now feel a deadly abhor- 
rence of the traffic, and exert themselves with a strenuous zeal 
against it, — ^setting this completely out of view, we would 
ask on which of our political exertions to enforce morality on 
foreign states it could be, that any one had founded a sanguine 
expectation of our taking advantage of the grandest occasion 
that has ever been, or that will ever be, presented to us, for con- 
straining a foreign nation to respect the improving morality of 
the world, and for securing a perpetual immunity to a hitherto 
oppressed riaoe. 

It surely betrays some defect of consideration, to be thus 
taken by surprise, and thus confounded by disappointment. And 
we may perhaps be permitted to make an admonitory suggestion 
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to some serious luid benevolent persons ^hose bakits of pa 
triolic aad poliiical feeling rentier them liable to sucli disap 
pointments and mortificatiooa. Indulging the utmost compui 
ceney in the national economy of their country^ and entertain 
ing the profoundest reverence for its government, of ivhom' 
soever, almost, it may caonsist, they are dl^leased at any thinf 
like a free and rigorous investigatiotf of public counaels ani 
measures, and quite indignant at bearing any strong censures 
of elevated personages in the state* We would humbly suggest 
to tliis doss of persons, very conscientious and e^stimaUe as 
many among tbim are, that it would be at any rate more dijg- 
nified, and perhaps ultimately more useful, if we should dis- 
miss from our minds all implieit faitii in our national rectitude, 
and all superstitious reverence for any chas of mortal men ;. and 
if we should retain a little longer in memory, the facts that 
should teaeh us not to be credulous ; if we should esLereise a 
little more vigilance and severity of judgement habitually on the 
manner in. which power is employed, au^ if we should geuerally 
cooperate to promote such an exercise, in perpetuity, of the 
national understanding on all national subjects, as that tiie ge- 
neral sense of the conunuuity shall be too authoritative tu leave 
it in any danger of having its oharacter dishonoured, or it«i best 
wishes defea^d, by its governmeat* 

In these observations, it is, perhaps, unnecessary to say, we 
have not been actuated by any of tlie feelings of political parti 
znna. We feel no manner of interest in itiquinug what meo 
were in administration when the several facts, and courses of 
measures to which we have adverted, were added to our lih^tory. 
We have alluded to them as decisive symptoms of something 
grievously defective in the essence of our national policy. 

We will employ but few words on the question of the right of 
one independent nation to- com])el another independent natioa 
to become more moral than it wishes to be, or, to adopt ihe^ 
words that have been applied to the case,— ' to enforce morality 
at tlie point of the bayonet/ To take up the matter, in the first 
Instance, in the form and terms of the right of interfering^ 
in the internal concerns of other states, (a form, however, iu 
which the question is totally inapplicable to the present case,} we 
wJlL confess we never could assoit to the doctrine of some of 
the advocates of fireedom,.that such interference is unconditiooall}^ 
^and universally wrong. If a powerful, civilized nation inha-« 
bited the regions contiguous to the kingdom of Dahomey^ 
where the monarch every now ami then renews the pavement 
and roof of his- palare with a few hundreds of fresh skulls 
torn from the persons of his subjects ; where those subjiects 
ajf ^ said readily to take his Majesty's orders on the occaaion^ 
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and toyally and sportively assist in proyiding the required quan* 
tity of bone, libemlly superadding a sufficient number to build up 
several iiftle ornamental pyramids on each side of the entrance of 
the royal residence ; where this amusement is combined with 
regularly recurring festive appointments as a formal public insti* 
tntion ; and where the whple has a national sancrtion of the na- 
ture of public law, (and such is the account which, as far as we 
haVe seen, stands in substance uncontradicted,) we say, suppos- 
ing that a powerful, civilized nation were contiguous to such a 
monarchy, and had not eTcj>erienced from it, or any subject of 
it, the slightest wrong or insult, so that any interference with it 
must be purely on account of its own internal condition; any 
reasonab-e man would laugh at the suggestion of a scruple about 
the riijht to march an army into this inde|)endent and politically 
unoffending state, to reduce it to subjection, in order to ex- 
tirpate, for pure humanity's sake, its abominations, thus * en- 
forcing morality at the point of the bayonet.' 

Or imagine a less extreme case : suppose a popish country, as 
France, Spain, or any other, to contain a considerable number of 
CMHiscientious protestants ; and suppose the government, in the 
hands, or under the ascendent influence and instigation, of some 
fteroe, relentless, anfl sanguinary bigot, some rival demoniac 
to Charles IX. or Catharine de Medici, some worthy heir to 
tile virtues of the Alvas, the Torquemadas, the Guises, the 
Ricblieus, to commence a violent persecution ag liust these pro- 
ieatants, with all the instnimental array of chains, and dun- 
geons, and racks, and fires, that ever the Holy Office wielded 
or pronounced its benediction upon, while perhaps a consider- 
able proportion of the people, infuriate with the same possession, 
iqypeared disposed to cooperate in the project of extermina- 
wm ; — let all this be supposed, and let imagination dwell and 
tepand itself on the horrors which the imagination of Dante 
could not aggravate beyond what the Christian world has 
sometimes exliibited as a real scene ; and' then we ask what 
might be justly expected by the destined victims from a pow- 
erful protestant nation that should be looking on, — a nation 
foUy adequate in strength, if it should deem itself, after in- 
effectual remonstrance, justified in the sight * of Ood, to in- 
terpose with the ultimate ei^edient in the internal affairs of 
diat independent state. If it should deem itself justified ! 
Would not the man who^ in such a Council, or such a Le- 
giriature as an enlightened country ought to have, should 
suggest such a scruple, draw down the indignation of ail 
that heard him ? Would there not be a loud and animated ex- 
damation of To Arms ! Would there not be one declaration 
of war at last which might with absolute innocence conclude 
vrith a solemn appeal to the Almighty ? Would not good men of 

Vol. II. N.S. Q 
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all kinds, our excellent friends the Quakers themselvA hardly 
able to refirain, pour their b.essin^ on the battalions marchiog 
off, and on that rougli, heroic fraternity that for such a senrioe 
would labour day aikl night to fit out their ships ? Would noi 
the signal tiirown out the second time, Ungland expecU eten^ 
man to do hU dutUy kindle throughout those ships a more intense- 
enthusiasm even than it did at the first i And would not tlie sol*- 
diers feel a higher elation in ttie just idea of a ^ hdy' war,, 
than any of the ordinary objects of war could inspire ? 

But this would be violating the law, that one nation musi 
in no case interfere in the internal concerns of another ! We. 
think there is in sound morality no sudi law. Each mdimdiuU- 
is on the earth under the obligation to do all the good, and 

Erevent all the evil, that he can ; aud we cannot comprehend 
0w a nation, the combination of a multitude of individaab, 
should have, in that capacity, a duty formed oa a narrower 
scale. How can there be any magical moral circle round n 
nation to annihilate all outgoing energies and duties, if we fnay 
so express it, and put it by Divine interdict under the obligaiioa, 
of looking quietly at the most enormous wrongs on the other 
side of the boundary, when it could prevent tliem or put aa 
dcnd to th^m ? What can there be in tlie circle of a national 
boundary, to give a right of impunity from the corr^ctive,pi»wer 
of the whole human race for the perpetration of criq^e^ and 
wrongs, by which a portion of that race is plagued or destrqyedn 
a larger portion of it corrupted, and the raee itself 4i^*< 
noured ? We think that a great nation is constituted, with 
an aggravation and an extension of duty proportioned, to it« 
power, the rightful champion of universal justice, and that i|U 
duty of interference or non-interference in any particular caficu, 
is to be decided by a comparison of the evils on the one side aM 
on the other. 

But wliether tliis doctrine be true or false, is of no ^oioiie* 
quenoe as to the Article creating a new Slave Trade. Nooaiise, 
we should think, was ever defSended on a much worse ground 
than that which the justifiers of thi|» article have taken, ^ . 
representing that a positive demand by us of the non-re- 
newal of the Slave-Trade would linve been an interferonee in 
the internal concerns of France. jBbe two regions involved m. 
the question are Africa and the West Indies. First, as to the 
Wf»t Indies: the Freneh had no possessions there, and nOp 
claims to any. Tliey had no more claim to any foot of la&A 
there than they have to Moor Fields. The author of the s«i^ 
sible pamphlet tlxat has led ua so far out of our strict provjnooj 
very properly maintains that the colonies taken from the Fliei|ob> 
were simply and in all senses our own, i fs.perfectly so ati IC 
tKey had never bek>f»ged to the FrqDc&4, ,>VelMkve,Beldo«]^bat|i 
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more amazed at an advocate's hardiboody than vre were with 
Ihat of a leading defender of the obnoxious article^ a9 reported 
in the debates, who coolly represented it as quite a matter of 
eoturse) equally to be expected by Francci and demanded by 
our allies against Prance, that these colonies Were to be re- 
stored to her at the peace— a^r "what it would be much too 
grasping^ and ambitious a thing for us to pretend to retain ! 
What ! after we hare (be these twenty years been daily atid 
hourly denouncing France as the all-disturbing^ all-devouring 
rarager of the world, — tfffer we have In our earnest and almost 
cimvtilsive exertions to defend ourselves and the world, as we 
said^ against her boundless iniquity^ incurred an additlooal 
debt of millions, to say nothing of the unnumbered myriads 
who hare perished in the contest^ — after we have constantly 
proclaimed ourselves as labourhig, and as willing to sacrifice 
aH bat onr liberty, for the deuverance, the * salvation* af 
Europe, — after we have been subsidizing aU the powers of 
Siirope in aid of their own defencci — after we have mt this in- 
calculable loss and suffering reduced the enormous power of 
that France, — what ! is it after aH this that we are to be gravely 
tdd, that it is too much for us to think of keeping a few tdtrial 
ishndsfrom that 9ame France I that France wilijiutly expect 
them to be restored ! that our allies, our subsidii^d allies, to 
whom we have eeen yet to pay we know not what noiUions^ 
will insist that we do not retain 90 rich a spoil ! Not that these 
colonies were, as to their intrinsic value, worth debate ; — ^not that 
any tiung could be more despicable as set against expenses like 
oors ; — not that any thing to. be gained by possessing them would 
have made our enormous burden sensibly the lighter ; — but to 
bear that they were something too valuable for uh to presume 
to think of retaining, that they are justly claimed from us, under 
tiie authoritative sanctioB, and seconding too, of our subfiidized 
allies, by that noble and meritorious JFVance, to whose ini- 
quity we have constantly been ascribing a greater mass of 
woes than the collective total of the miseries of many ages— this 
IS indeed we think such an insult, as no civilized nation ought to 
have oflfered to another. 

With the aut|ior before us, we assert that th^se colonies 
Irere strictly and perfectly our own ; that it was a matter of 
pure generosity te cede them to France at all, on any 
terms, and that therefore we had ' a right to accompany the 
ees^on with whatever stipulations we pfeased. If France (Ua- 
approved the conditions, she might decline the . possessions. 
Whether she accepted or refused, she was not to tell us that . 
we were interfering with her internal policy, while we were 
thinking of measures for preserving these as yet our own terri- 
tories and subjects, from losing in any case the comparative 
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innocence' and prosperity to. which they had been.advancedi and 
becoming a^n scenes of unmitig^ated barbarityi and reoeiYing- 
places of foreign victims. 

As to Africa, there was not a partjicle of its aands or dust 
that belonged to France. It was a region with its own distinct 
rights, but UDhappily not able ijo defend them. We had for a 
number of years acknowledged them, and taken a deep interest 
in securing them. We had the full right possessed by one 
independent portion of the human race to undertake the un- 
aggressive protection of another, an independent, but exposed 
and feeble portion. Nay, we ha^ taken upon us this protective 
character and office for Portugal, for Sicily, for Spain, for 
Prussia, for Austria, for Russia, against France. And if we 
should have deemed it shameful and unpardonable to abandoa 
this office and agency as sustained for these states, what lan- 
guage of reprobation would be adequate to stigmatize an aban- 
donment, in submission to this same France, of the defenoeleas 
African tribes ! But this is the in£uny which England has 
been devoted to incur,, and that just at the moment when the 
magnanimity, as we have so often denominated it, of our tute- 
lary aid to the great and warlike states had been crowned 
^with the complet^t triumph ! We seriously doubt whether any 
tiling equal or second to this is to be founcl in the annals of the 
human race. 

VV^e will conclude for the present, with a few words on the 
pretended impracticability of obtaining the consent of France 
to a stipulation against the Slave Trade. This was a positioa 
evidently indispensable to the defence of the obnoxious article ; 
but it was maintained in the public debates with a crouching 
spirit, quite worthy of it. Indeed, one very stout applauder of 
the treaty, and defender of its negotiators even as to this ver j 
article, is reported as avowing his utter disbelief of this pre- 
tended impracticability. And it may be doubted whetfier any 
thinking man really can believe it. — The case stands in full 
breadth before every man alike that will look at it. There was 
the victorious force of Allied Europe in the capital and pro^ 
vinces of France : there was the French force broken, dis* 
persed, and in a great measure destroyed : the government 
fallen : the nation, exhausted, intimidated, and overpowered, lay 
prostrate at the feet of the triumphant confederacy, and, at 
the moment, was grateful for not being trampled upon,— 
grateful too for the immediate prospect thus opened to them, 
of obtaining a milder governor, and a freer constitution. Under 
>all these eircumstjinces, the paass of the nation hailed the in- 
vaders as the deliverers and avengers of France. The nego- 
tiation commences under these auspices ; the Allied Sovereigns 
have been iolemnly and repeatedly declared by our ministers. 
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who could iiotj>ossibly be raifltftkeD in HUdh a matter, 'to be de- 
rided enemies to the Slave Trade ; the same disposition .being 
attributed, also to the restored monarch, who was received in 
France witii HP extravagant joy. — To make the case perfect, 
tha Allies soon evinced the most liberal intentions as to the in- ' 
tegrity and even the extension of the projier territories of France, 
«i^ England offered the captured West Indian and African 
colonies and forts. Now, under all these circumstances, we 
are to believe it was impossible to obtain from France, humi- 
£ated« Uterally conquered, and yet treated with such liberality, 
an eagacement not to renew the Slave Trade ! If the Frendi 
people (for it is the will of the people that is pleaded as the 
obstacle, and as having bver-rufed tne wishes of the restored 
king . himself) if the people were, after all, so little sensible of 
the clemency of their conquerors, that they would not in gra- 
titude, in the moment of joy, jconcede this point, did not this 
Baake it evident that it was just and necessary to have their 
fiedings appli^ to in a different manner? — Well then, had 
the Allies, standing in the most triumphant position that ever 
<sonquerors were beheld in with submissive awe, signified 
by an united declaration, tfiat they would not sign a Treaty 
of Peace of which this stipulation for humanity, should not 
be one article, can any man on earth really ^ believe that the 
French n^otiators, with all their human blood-merchants at 
their back, would have delayed the signature twenty-four hours, 
—-or half that time, — while they heard the uncouth <dialects of so 
many regions muttering round them, whUe they were met 
wherever they turned by strange arms, strange habUiments, and 
intrepid bearded visages, and might, fram aiiy of their ste^les, 
see the camps of those legions before which the armies of Buona- 
parte had broken and vanished away ? 

Bnt there is some most dishonourable equivocation about the 
sentiments of our great Allies on this most interesting and 
melancholy subject. The assertions of our men in office are 
uniform, and strong, and repeated, as to the warm concern 
taken by the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia, and 
if we are not mistaken, the Austrian monarch also, in the 
universal abolition of the traffic. But, in reading the late de- 
bates, we were no> a little perplexed and confounded at seeing 
these dedarations accompanied by an avowal of one of our 
prindpal ministc-rs, that our Allies wuuld not have delayed their 
signatures one hour to support us to enforce this most righteous 
claim. We trust the plain, absolute truth will come out on this 
matter. It ought to have come out sooner ; for it would be the 
consummation of all the humiUations which the transaction is 
pouring upon us, if our whole nation, with such a consentaneous 
movement of ardour and enthusiasm as it never displayed 
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Wore, has acitaally been evtoUing to ihe skies two soreirei^s, 
'wh#. mighty it should seem, by one decisive sentence, by ofle 
day of delay, have prevented the indescribable misery of 
minions of the human race, — and wonld not — ^for their own sake 
— nor our sake — nor humanity's sake — ^nor heaven*s sake — 
would not do it. 

But, indeed, if the Allies would not support us in the demand, 
we might have gained the object without them. No mfm, cer- 
tdnly, could think without dread of a prolongation of the war 
between France and this country ; but we think' nothing is 
more absurd than to pretend there could have been loiy hazard 
of tills, even had we made the abolition a $tne ^uS no|t dTthe 
cession of the colonies. Let any man look at the' late' Fi^encih 
JExpo9ij and see into what a total ruin tfae'Frenc^h mattee 
has sunk, together wkh all other means of war^ and soberly asfk 
himsdf whether, in such a condition, any govemipcnt'ia Fnmce 
would have chosen a contest with us at sea (for thf^'wofoldhitYe 
bfeen henceforth the only field of the contiest) rath^' tf an accept 
the colonies on the fair terms on which we oflPered them. Th^ 
idea is almost infinitely ridiculous. Of what use would colonic, 
or the Slave Trade, or any foreif^ trade, be to Fran<3e, ff ^t was 
t# be possessed and carried on m despite of the ,]^ng6sh fleets 
— ^tlie English fleet, which would, at the expense df its ptesient 
establishment have kept the sea sw^t of any Frendt tn^rine^ of 
any sort, for half a century to come. 

We have to apologize to the intelligent author 6f the pam|ihlet 
' before us, br not more distinctly adverting to its contents. W% 
strongly recommend it, and shaU probably have to revest to sonx^ 
parts of it another tunc 
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AAT. XV. SELECT LITERARY INFORMATION, 



*«* Gentlemen an4 Publishers tiAo have works in the press^ toiO oblige 
the Conductors of the Eclbctic Rbtiew, by sending Information 
(pwtpaid) of the svifect, extent^ and probable price of swfkvforks ; 
which they may depend upon beh^ communicate to the PuHk,^ if 
conditent xoftn its plan. 



speedily will be publillred, in 8^0. 
elepmlly prioua, Bepeitorfum Biblfo- 
frapbkrum : SotM Account of the most 
celebrated Pttbltc and Private Librariet, 
with Bibliographical Notices, Anec* 
dotOT of Eminent Collectors. Booksel- 
lers, fce. &e. Tb which will be pre- 
fixed a Dialogue in the Shades, between 
William CMton, a Modem Biblioma- 
niao, and the Author. ' By the late 
Witlsam Wytikefti Clerk, a Descen- 
dant of the illnstrioos Wynken de 
Worde. 

In th« Preisy An AniAytif of Mftdame 
dt Scoel^a Work on Germany, pointinjf 
o«t sercral strikrog and incon^uoos 
Patsafes, with some Historical Notices, 
oa that Country, by a German. 

A few remaining Copies of the Fourth 
BdftiOQ of the BneydopAdla Britannicn; 
or, Diotionery of ArtK, Scivnees, and 
Mieeellaneons Litemtnre; in Twenty 
Volomes 4to, with nearly Sin HunJred 
Engravingi, may now be had in boards. 
and in various bindings, of Messrs. 
Archibald Constable and Co. and Thom&S 
Bonar» fidinburgh, the Publishers s 
and of tbe London Booksellers. 

A Vahiable Collection of the Greek 
and Latin Qassics ; Philological Works ; 
and splendid Ed.tions of French and 
Italian Authtdrs, are consigned to Mr. 
Lunn, to be sold npon Very advantage- 
ous Terms: a Lii«t of which, with 
Prices, will be published in a few 
days. 

Bishop Horsley't Translations of the 
Psalms of Da^id, with Notes, is print- 
ing in two octavo volumes. 

Tbe R«r. Frederic Nolan will publish 



in the course of the month, a Vkidica- 
tion of the Received Text of the Greek 
Testament. 

Mr. James Wathen's Journal of a 
Voyage, in 1811 and 1812, lo Madrna 
and Ch'oa, returning by the Cape of 
Good Hope and St. Helena, is e!t|>icted 
to appear in a frw d lys. 

The Rev, T. F. Dibdhi is preparing 
for publication, tbe Bibliographical 
necameron, or Ten Iftsys Pleasant 
DiKCoorM upon the Early Stare of the 
Fine Arts, ancient and modem Typo- 
graphy, and Bibliography, embellished 
with numeroutt Engravings. 

Mr. Jens Wolff has in the pre^s, n 
Tour to Qopenhagen through Norway 
and Sweden, iuter»per«ed with Anec- 
dotes of Public and Private Charac- 
ter«, in a quarto volume, dedicated to 
Prince Christian, with Portraits and 
other Engravings. 

Dr. Herbert Marsh Is prihting, in an 
8vo. toYume, a Comparative View of the 
Churches of England and Rome*. 

Edward Planta. esq. has in the press, 
the Strin^r's Guide to Paris; con- 
taining Notices of ev*»ry thing m the 
French capital that can be interesting 
to strangers; together with a Qa- 
zptteer of France, and a cdncise His- 
tory of the Kinf^dom. 

Miss Leonard will soon publish, the 
Ruby Ring, harmonized from the ori- 
ental Story of Amuratb, or the Power 
of Conscience, with Engraviugs from 
her own Designs. 

Mr Jamieson has a work in the press 
on the Nature of the Ttnwstrial Gtobn 
and Maps, the Principles of Projec* 
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tioui and the ConstrucUoD oC Mapsj 
syniematicaliy arranged, and ,scieuti- 
ficnily illustrated by Eighteen Platet of 
Diagrams. 

Humi^bcey Hedgehog, author uf the 
G^Dtfrai Post Bag, &c. has a Satirical 
^>v* I, in three volnmet, in the press, 
entitled, a Month m Town. 

Mr* J. J. Maxwell will soon publish, 
the Aquatic Tourist, on the Banks of 
the Thames, frum Westminster to 
Windsor. 

A new Edition of Thorcshv's Dncatus 
JLeodinoDeis, by Dr. Whtaker, Vicar of 
Wiulley, is preparing for publication, 
in a folio volume, illustrated by numer- 
ous Engravmgs. 

Df. Merriman, PhyBician to the Mid- 
dlesex HoMptal, is printing a second 
Editiun, much enlarged-, of his Synopsis 
of thf Tartous Kinds of difficult Par- 
turition. 

The London Catalogue of Books, 
with their Sizes and Prices, having been 
several months out of print, and now 
greatly wanted in France, Germany, &c. 
an Edition to the present time is pre- 
paring, and may be expected early in 
October. 

Ju the press, and shortly will be pub- 
lished, in 8vo. A Sketch of the Hbtory 
«( the tiouse of Romanoff, the reigning 
family of Russia, with a br.ef Account 
of the prestnr State of the Empire. 
By Ihe Rev. W. Anderson. 

In the course of ihe ensuing Winter 
will be published, A Rt pr ut of the 
lildrte D'Arthur. The Text of this 
Edit on will be a faithful Trausoript from 
the ^ynkyu de Wordt- Eclitiuai.in the 
posse«ioB of Earl Spenc* r, with an 
lotrorluction and Notes, tending to elu- 
cidate the History and B bliography of 
the W«*ik ; a.<i wt li as the Ficttous of the 
Rouud t'able Chivaliy n (general. By 
John Louis Gu]d>mid. The Impression 
w II l>r sfK tly limited to 250 on post 4to. 
and 50 large paper ; and as a con- 
sidt^iaUle portion of the Impresbioo is 
alre^tdy subscribed for, it is requested 
that thos<' who w.sh to obtain Copies 
will favcnr the publishers with their 
Mimes as early as possible. 



An elegant Work of Art will shorllr 
appear under tk» Title of Picturettqiie 
Views of Public Edifices ' in P lis, 
with appropriate Letter Prets. Drawn 
by Messrs; Testard and Segard, 4ftnd 
engraved by Mr. Rosenberg. The size 
to btf medium 4to and the wrk to 
consist of about tweutv exquisite Views, 
which may be had plain or coloured. 

Thomas Myers, A. M. of the Royal 
Military Academy Woolwich, will 
shortly publish ao Essay on Improving 
the Condition of the Poor ; including . 
•n Atteottt to answer the important 
QuesMon, How men of Landed Propeity 
can most cfitetuaily contribute towarcb . 
the gcner«l Impnivement ot the lower 
Classes of Society on their Bstatet, 
without diminishing the valae of their 
own Property ? 

The same Author also haa io the 
presH, a Practical Treatise on findieg 
the Latitude and Longitude at Sea, 
with Tables deD.gned to facilitate the 
Calculations. Tiao^Iated firoin the 
French of M. de Raa^el. To which, aa 
extenaive Series of Pnctital Bxa|ii|»lesy 
adapted to the various R«il«f given ia 
the work ; * an Introduct on to the 
Tables, exp^nnatory of their consrracr 
titin jmd \Uf; anJ somi* additiooal 
Tablf^ are added by the TraosJator. 
The whole will form one voihme in 8vo. 
and comprise the must simple and com- 
moiliuus Methods of performing all the 
Astconomical Calculationt n^uisite at 
sea, with the ah&istauce of the Nautical 
Almanac only, 

. lo the ^I'sa, and speedily w U he 
pubiishej. The Reaioratioo of Israel, 
by R. Joseph Crooll, Teacher of the 
Hebrew Language in the University 
of Cambridge: And ao Answer, iik 
which the who^ Argprn^nt iron the 
fuIGlment of the Prophecies con- 
tained in the Old Tesiamenl, ia 
Proof that Jesus, the Son of Mary^ 
is the promised Messiah, is broucbt 
under consideration, and the ObjectioiiK 
of Modern Jews are distinctly •an* 
swered. By Thomas Scott, Rector of 
Aston Saadfordy Bucki* 
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ECLECTIC REVIEW, 

For SEPTEMBER, 1814 



Art. 1. 1. The Predestined Thief j or, A Dialogue between a Calviii- 
utic Preacher, and a Thief condemned to flie Gallows : in which 
is represented, in a Copy drawn, as it were, from the Life, the In- 
flnence of Calviniistic Principles in producing Crimes and Impieties 
ofeverr Sort, and the Impediments placed by those Principles in 
the Way of the Sinner's Kepentatnce, and Amendment or Life. 
(Wkh an Afiplication to the recent Case of Robert Kendall, who 
iraa executed at Nortbampton, Augoit Idth, IBIS.) Translated 
from the originid Latin ; publishedf London, I65I9 pp. ^. price Ss. 
Sivingtons. 

S* ^ A Brand thicJced out of the FireV^ or, A Brief Account of 
Robert Kendall. (Including a Narrative written by Himself.) 
ByW.P.Davies. 

'T*HE Bev. Edward Griffin, curate of St. Nicholases, Notting- 
ham, is, we understand, the person who has fiirnished the 
aboTe translation of Archbishop Sancroft's ^^ Fur Predestina- 
tus.'* Its publication appears to have been occasioned by the 
** Brief Account,*' on which Mr. Griffin had already published 
'* Strictures.*'' We regret that any drcumsiancet should have 
led to the reyival, and enlarged circulation, of a work of this 
Bature. We presume not to censure the motires of the Editor 
in drawine forth this performance from its obscurity ; but the 
book itseu we must mark with our disapprobation. Its eon- 
tents are exceedingly oifensive ; destitute of every beneficial ten- 
daicy ; but calculated, we fear, to strengthen old prejudices, and 
to create new ones, against religious doctrines, in the support of 
which not Calvinists only, but Christians of difierent denomba- 
tions, are agreed. Nor do wc think that a work of this kind is 
exactly the sort of- performance which should come firom the pen 
of a derimnan, who. in contendwg for reCgions interests, ought 
Vol. II. N. S- S 
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to ediibit a tftmper, and to proceed in a manner diiflSsrent ftdbs 
what appear in the pamphlet before us. 

The indisorettona and the extra^iyigances whidi have excited 
the Editor^s displeasure, and which he wishes to expose, re- 
quire an antidote which the ^* Predestined ThieT* is tar from 
supplying ; nor will their effects be presented hj the means 
which he has adopted to counteract them. InTfctiTc and ridi- 
cule are not the auxiliaries of Truth -in her warfiure with Igtto^ 
ranee, Superstition, and Enthuaasm. Wit may, indeed, in some, 
cases, be successfully applied in attempting to cure the mind of 
its follies ; but we are much mistaken if regions delusions be 
erer radically healed byits prescriptions, or its discipline. 

The design of the * Dialogue' is sufficiently declared in the 
title, and in the follcming words of the Preface : * It is pub^ 
lished,* the Author remarks, ' that it may appear clear as the 
mid-day sun, that both the doctrines, and the teachers and pro- 
mulgators of them, should be shunned and avoided no lesatlvi9 
the Infernal lake V The method which is here adopt0d of dis- 
playing the principles of Calvinism, is, to select from the wri- 
tings of more than thirty foreign Divines of the sixjteeath wd 
aeventeentk centuries, short deiacbedi passages, and to pi«t tiie 
sentiments which they oontaiif^ into the HMH«tb of a vBe^hypo- 
oritijcal wretch, who had ^ lived joYitlly wHk strumpets and 
n^uea,* and ' committed many burglaries,^ awaiting a speedy 
execution, in ▼iadwalion of his enoni^ities, and as the g^nd 
of the most daring presumption ! The sen^ments themsdres 
are, in part, harsh ana intolerable ; and the use wbfob i9 niadaof 
them is abominable. These we ahaU neither detail, nOT enffne. 
We must, however, observe, that there can be no propriety ia 
the republication of the Dialogue, but on the suppontion thai 
the Calvinism which it opposes, b the Calvinism of omr times. 
WUl the Editor, whom, as to the object of ^e pamphlet, we 
must identify with its Author, then, affirm, that modern Calvi- 
nistic writers and preachers maintain and incuksate the prin-' 
oiples which it imbodies ? WiH he en^a^ to put us in the pos-' 
session of the names of Calvinistic ministers, our contempora* 
ries, who believe and teach * that God would not have that 
done which his open will enjoins upon men to perform ?* pa^ 90i 
---that * some or the infants of believing parents, dying Mi in- 
fancy, are damned ?'— and that * God snatches the harmlfst 
babes fii>m the breasts of their mothers, and pgfdpitaiea tbioni 
into eternal death ?* p. 41. We calmly inquire, by whom are 
the prwositiona here set down, received as articles of their 
faith i These, and many other sentiments contained in the Dia- 
logue, Calvinists disown and detest We are, thei;efoEe;, dis- 
p^ed to expostulate with the Translator on ibe injurious tei^ 
4eo(^ of his labours m identifyii^f the entire princjides of thin 
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tMrnphlet with QUideni Calvinism ; and in blending ^^b the Qb- 
jecto of just censure, religious sentiments founddi on Divio e 
autborityt and exhibited in the formularies of his own Church,' 
Such are the doctrines of human depravity, and of salvation by 
Divine grace. 

We shall, we trusty be found, b the eoura^ of our present 
review, discharging, with strict impartiality^ the duty wbicii 
we owe to the public, and to the interests of religion. It be-^ 
comes not us, as the guardians of Christian truth and of * 
Christian morab| to know any man after the ilesh. We connect 
our S;?rvices wj|h an award which leaves us nothing to feai^ 
ftm apportioning just censure, nor any thing to hope from mi^-* 
<lirectea cowupendation, tliat we should deviate from truth in 
^iir statements, 9r from integrity in the declaration of pur opi^ 
nions. 

The FC|»uted Trandator of tlie Dialogue, is an ofjIiGiatiog t^ii» 
Ulster of ^^ Established Church, to tlie Articles of which 
*that very band of his has. subscribed as being true/p.23« 
How, then, can he allow himsislf to sport with the doctrine 
whi^h tb«y eo^tain, and to give ftej^b publicity to the produi&- 
<loii pf a <Ugni(ftry of the «un^ C(iMri9)it in whicb they ai^ re^ 
pmsepsttd m deatmctiv^ ^f all virti^r The same sentiments 
lire, ill seme iostanei^v cq^ipvn to ibe Articles and to the Dia-* 
IpgH^. The pialogue saya, p* 91} ' You cannot be accepted or 
c^gPMrdedef God fir imy of your works :' and the Articles say, ^ We 
ill» aofSAumted righteous be&ire God only for the merit of ow 
l#rd wd Saviour Jesus Christ, by faith, and mot for our own 
W^k9 ^ de9er9iHg9J* Art II. The Diakgue savs, ^ Faith 
atone is peaasaary to our justification,' p. 25 ; and the Article^ 
HJ% ' We are justi^ed by faith onjjf/ Art. II. Had the A^tho^f 
wd the Transkier, of this Dialogue ibrgott^n, in the ardgur ox 
their Mid against Calvinism, that in this Articles ivhich they 
SubseriJMt tlie following ^preasions oi^cur, of precisely tli^ 
ams^ iaiport with parages in tha Dialogue which are said to be 
ef 1909^ pernicious tendency ? * Blan is of his own nature in- 
cibied to eviL* Art. IX. * Man eannot turn and prepare him* 
Wif) by his own natural strength and gootji works, to faltli, and 
oilling iipon God/ Art. X. If the language of the autliors 
<|iioted in the Dialogue, be literally and rigidly construed, so 
muatthelanf^uageofSie Articles be. What, tlien, has the Editor 
t9 say for hiinself^ in subscribing solemnly to doctrines which 
he n^esents as leading to ^ abominable crimes ?' A man mus;t 
make strange work with either the Articles» or his consci- 
enne) before he can declare that the tenets of ^ pioral inability,* 
and #f ^salvation by faith,' are no part of th^m. The doctrine 
njf Fred(«lfination runs through the Dialogii^ ; and be it a true 
dMtrioe, or .a ftlie iocsitiw, it is unquestionably the doctrine of 

S 2 
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th0 17th Artiole, i^hich treats expressly of ' P^dc^intitioa itf 
life/ No philolos^ical dexterity, no reasoning, no sophistry^ 
can give to that Article any other sense than that which is un» 
derstood in the Calvinistio use of its leading term. It affirms 
the doctrine of ' Predestination' to be ' fiill of sweet, pleasant, 
and unspeakable comfort to godly persons ;' but perilons' in its 
improper contemplation by * curious and carnal persons.' 
Declamations against ' Calvinistic Election* come with an iH"> 

Eace ihrom persons who hare professed solemnly and from the 
art, that they belieTc in the doctrines of the Thirty-nine Arti* 
cles. Till they can succeed in expunging the ITth Article, am) 
in forming the whole anew, we would advise fliem to be silent 
on the su^ect of Calvinism, and especially to cease from vio- 
lent invective ag^nst its principles as ^ producing crimes and 
impieties of every sort.* Should we, who believe in tlie Calvi- 
nism of the Church of England, be doing justly, if we repre-« 
Bented her formularies as ^ of vicious tendency i We are per- 
suaded that' the compilers of them did not intend, by any d^ni- 
tions which they include, to relax the obligations of morals. 
The case is the same in other reKgious communities, and as it 
respects the authors of their acknowledged formakries. They 
have stated in them tjie doctrines which they conceived are 
taught in the Scriptures ; and they have also comprised in theif 
summaries the moral duties of Christian men. We are neither 
advocating the cause of religious creeds, nor vindieating Calvi-* 
nistic confessions of faith. The tendency ^ not th#' truth 'of 
Calvinistic principles, is the subject of our conskteratioti ; and 
we are convinced that an appeal to facts will satisfactorily refute 
the charges conveyed against them in this publication. Calvi^- 
nism can reckon among its professors men not inferior to any, 
in powerful intellect, in sound learning, in genuine piety, and in 
correct deportment. The late Rev. Joseph Milner, the late ReV. 
Thomas Robmson, and the kite Dr. Edward Wiiliams, wer^ 
Calvinistic teachers, the first two in the Established Chureb, tbe^ 
last among Dissenters. In what respects were they inferior 
to the ministers of a different creed } Did their pecutiar senti- 
ments render them indiflferent to the interests of holiness ? Was- 
the standard by which they measured their moral duties low? 
Gh>d is witness, and we also are witnesses howholily, and justly, 
and unblamably they behaved themselves. Far from placing ' ob- 
stacles in the way of the sinner's repentance and amendment of 
Mfe,* their ministrv was the means of turning many to righteous*^ 
ness. We should indeed be glad if, on inquiry, we shoirid find* 
that the ministry of the many declaimers against Calviniam, was 
-c equally successful in turning snmers from the error of their 
ways. The woriLs by which they, bemg dead, yet speak, and 
numerous survivors in the societies over which they once' 
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{ifeaidedi ean testif j that the doctrine which they presehed was 
'^ according to godliness.'* Are these men, then, and others of 
the same description to be represented as the moral nuisances 
and pfagues of the world ? Are they to be shunned and ayoided 
no less than the infernal lake ? We fonesee a day in whicli many 
will wish to be of their company ; when the principles by which 
they were governed, will receive the approbation pf heaven ( 
when they will shine as the stars for ever and ever. 

We fally admit that in the works of some reputed Calvinists^ 
unauthorised forms of expression occur ; ana that from their 
writings, unguarded and olgectionable sentiments may be se- 
lected. But who will venture to assert that the tendency of 
their writings in g^eral, is, to encourage vice and to depress 
virtue? that the writings of Calvin, for example, give eui- 
eouragement to sin ? If the accusations of this pamphlet be 
true, then, where vice .most prevails, Calvinism may be ex* 
pccted most to flourish. What, then, are the principles of 
those persons who frequent the gaming house, the tavern, 
and tiie brothel? Are they attendants on a Calvinistic mi* 
nistry ? Have they been nursed and cradled in Calvinisin? 
What is the profession of those other agents in sin who crowd 
the prisons and the hulks, and terminate their lives on the scaf- 
fold ? Is it Calvinistic ? Was Calvinism the evil genius which 
led them on in their career of crimes ? and are the thefts, the 
robberies, and the murders, which they have committed, the 
consequence of their initiation into the tenets of Gomarus and 
Feter Martyr ? or oftheir proficiency in the volumes of Bog^r<!> 
du^ and Ponteclpc|c ? of Sturmius and Triglandius ? Of how ' 
many believers ui Calvinism are the names to be found in the 
records of the Old Bailey ? Is New South Wales a colony of 
Cahrinists ? Who knows not that ignorance, that the want, not 
the excess, of religious knowledge, and the absence of all priud- 
ple, are the sources of crime ? With equal propriety may the 
impieties and the miseries of criminals b^ attributed to their ac- 
quaintance with £uclid*s Elements, or Aristotle's Ethics, as to 
uieir knowledge of Calvin's Institutes, or of the tepets which 
that work is intended to vindicate. 

Calvinists will not shrink from fair e:(aminatiQn into their 
conduct, as the mode of determining the tendency oftheir princi- 
ples. They propose the criterion which Christ himself has esta * 
WuJied for the trial of the spirits, ^ By their fruits ye shall know 
them,'' as the measure oftheir duiracter ; and they oni) desire 
that a just report be made of the teaching of their ministers, 
and of the moral state of their congregations. They rest 
assured that the result of investigation into their uractice, will 
place thenar in point of sobriety, justice, and. decorum, ^ on 
gfound npt inferior to that which any other class of rdigionistfli 
^ay occupy. Obe4ienc^ to the wi^ of Qod is as much a prin^ 
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ciple of Calvinism as any other branch of the system ; it ftir 
dudes too the doctrine of repentance ; and asserts the mora) 
}igency of man, as ^rell as the sovereignty of Uod. If this last 
article is oonsidered by Calvinists as a promineht feature of 
their creed, it iB because they conceive it to be the only final 
cause to which the haii])iness of such as are saved can be attri^ 
buted But ihey never represent salvation as attainable apart 
from holiness, the nature of wliich they are careful to describe, 
and the necessity of m hich they fail not to inculcate. Not satis-* 
fyin^ themselves v^ith the illustration of any particular virtues, 
to tiie exclusion of others, they enforce practical regard to every 
Christian precept in i^s connexion with the heart, and in its re^ 
lation to ail the diversity of human condition. Hence they alrd 
toot unfrequently charged with unnecessary precision in the di«- 
rections which they give for the conduct of life ; and are ac-f 
cused of imposing excessive restrictions on the appetites tfid 

Sassions of men. The same principles which, at one time, aro 
escribed a^ of vicious tendency, are, at another, when the ooca^ 
sion may require^ complained of as making men '* righteom 
prer much.** 

If the tendency of particular doctrines is to be determined by th^ 
character and conduct of those wlio teach, and of those who rfe-^ 
Oeive them^ professed Calvinists may rest in peace while their ca« 
lumniators are emi)loyed in searching for evidence to support 
their accusations. Tne Editor of the Dialogue, ifo vrUl venture to 
lissert, iloes not believe that Calvinistic societies contain a lafgef 
proportion of tiie unholy than other congregations^ We beg t6 
remind hmi that, at no very remote period, the doctrines of Cal*« 
vinism were verv generally preached by the Scotch Clergy ; ami 
were almost unifersally inculcated on the population of Scot^ 
land, by means of the Assembly's Catechism. Scarcely any bool^ 
was more common among the inhabitants of that country than 
the Westipinster Confession of faith. Were tbey remarkable for 
vice ? So far wei*e Calvinistic tenets, when thus extensively tlif- 
fused, from * producing crimes and impieties of every sort,* 
that the lower ordefs ih that land were among the itaoSt virtu- 
ous of people. If their moral superiority be attributed to the 
system of education establisuhed in Scotland, we have to remark 
that this is assigiiing a cause of crimes, very different frOin the 
principles of Calvinism : besides, it mti^t not be forgotten thftt 
Calyiutsm was interwoven with theelcn^ents of education intiiat 
fcountry. Never was anv religious system more assiduously 
taught, or more extensively diffused through a community^ than 
fras Calyinfsm in Scotland; and the order and virtue of its iti-* 
habitiints, have furnished the moralist and the philanthropist with 
the subject of their, warmest eulogi^. If the necessary tendency 
pf Calvinisiic^rincjplejs'be to Create and perfect crimes^ Tfe bw to 
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ivrepose the rarity of criminal paniahments in that part of the 
Kingdom, at the period to which we refer, as a problem worthy 
Ihe attention of those authors and editors wlio exhort their 
readers to ayoid Galyinistic preachers as they would the infernal 
lake. 

We hare, perhaps, already said too much ahout CaWinism : 
we must, however, be permitted fnrflier to obsenre^ that this 
pamphlet may come into the liands of those who are very ill-iur 
formed on the subject of religion, and incapable of making the 
requisite discrimination between one doctrine and another ; and 
9ho may, io consequence of their perusing it, imbibe prejudices, 
which may become inreterate^ against truths on the reception of 
which salyation may depend. 

This pamphlet, we must repeat it, can do no good : it will 
^ever make any man either wiser or better. If, as we suspect, the 
^itor was at the pains of translating and publishing it, from 
an apprehension that it is peculiar to Calvinists to administer 
^ spiritual opiates* to copaemned criminals, we must correct 
hia error. There are, unhappily, in different religious deno* 
minations, persons whose hearts are better than tiieir heads ; 
and who very, justly incur censure for the impropriety of tlieir 
proceedings in relation to malefactors. But he must be a velhf 
^OTice in Theology, who imagines that every person who detaib 
Ihe history of a late conversion, is a Calvmist. It was quite 
possible, we think, to shew the improprieties of * the recent case 
pi Robert Kendall,* without assailing Calvinism. 

We proceed to consider the " Appendix,*' which the Editor 
jntends as an application of the principles of the pamphlet, in 
connexion with Hr/Davies*s ^ Brief Account." We are ei- 
ther so blind, or so stupid, as not to perceive that resemblance 
between the two cases which the Editor fancies he has disco* 
vered. How it was possible for him to identify the principles 
of Calvinism with the case of Kendall, we must confess, we 
x;annot discern. iThat unhappy man did not assign * predesti- 
>iation* as the ground of his nope of heaven ; nor did he reply 
io bis spiritual attendant as the < ThieP answers tbe^ Calvi* 
Aidtic preacher', — *' I would not spend my labour to no pur* 
pose in prayer.* It would haVe been just as eonttable in the 
Translator, if bo had associated Amrinism principles with Ken- 
dall's name ; since no pecuKarity of Calvinism discovers itself 
in the Brief Account of his case :— a case which has no con- 
nexion with Calvinism, nor any relation to any bodv of pro- 
fessing Christians ; and which ought to be considered separate 
iirom every religious denomination. It is very strange that the 
Editor should^ in the '* Application,*' speak of Mr. Davies 
as the mhiister of the Helhodist chapel at Weffingfyorou^, 
^ as a Oaptist tnioister too. Mcthomsts, he ougM to have 
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iuiowi], are not Baptists. He must be informed also that no 
competent writer would speak of a Calvinist as the minister of 
a * Methodist chapel.' We inust inform him tliat Mr. Davies 
is neither a * Baptist/ nw a * Methodist/' ^ud, as it is not 
evident from the Brief Account that he is a Calvinist, it may 
be of service to the * Translator/ in forming the habit of ac- 
curacy in bis statements, to ascertain the creed of ilr Davies*. 

\\ » deplore the publicity which has been given to the casQ of 
Kendall, with as much feeling, and with as much sincerity, as 
the Editor of the Dialogue can lament it ; and equally re- 
gard it as of injurious tendency to the interests of reUgion and 
morals* But it would be wrong to extend the blame which in- 
dividuals have incurred, to a whole de/iomination ; and to make 
particular failure the occasion of general censure : ^ Every man 
shall bear his own burden.' If Mr. Davies had receivtd and 
followed the advice of intelligent fripnds, we had been spared 
the painful feelings which the publications on our table excite 
in us. As we estunate the importance of a work, not by its 
bulk, but from its relation to the interests of true virtue, 
we must be permitted to detain our readers a little longer by 
our remarks on the subject of Mr. Davies's pamphlet, which> 
we sincerely wish, may excite caution in those who may 
hereafter be placed in circumstances of a kind similar to his 
recent situation ; may convince them that knowledge and sound 
discretion are reqiiisjte to direct tlieir attentions, and to temper 
their zeal ; and may be of efficacy in checking that propensity 
to send forth * Narratives/ of strange arid dubious conver- 
sions which has too much been manifested. 

The. Brief Account abounds with the most confident as- 
sertions of the conversion and happiness of its subject ; it con- 
taina the most unwarrantable declarations ; one part of it is in- 
consistent with another part ; and the whole sufficiently proves 
l^ow ill-qualified was its Author for the conducting of that awful 
process in which he was the. voluntary ag^t. Ignorance of 
human nature, zeal unaccompanied by wisdom, deficiency of 
endeavour to awaken the conscience to a sense of parliculap 
^uilt, facility of imparting premature consolation, and uiyus- 
tifiable ardour in blazoninfi;; abroad a supposed conversion : these 
are the faults, which, independent of other evidence, the ju* 
dicious reader ot Mr Davies's pamphlet must attribute to hkn. 
The very title of i( announces the reality of Kendall's conver- 
sion ; and throughout its pages the same opinion is expressed 
without reserve. He was *' a brand plucked out of t(ie fire." 
' Ho was a smcere convert.* < He died in Christ.' * He was 
convertdi at the eleventh hour.' These are the confident ex- 
pressions which occur. * As the unhappy man declared that he 
}vaf iijnocent of ^e crim^ for whiph ^ su/&red, l^s innocem^ 
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Md bis coDTeraioD are associated. If he was . guilty, he Tias 
not a convert, since it is impossible that a real conTert would 
persist in falsehood. If, therefore, Air. Davies believed in tlic 
reality oi' Keodull^s conversion, be must have been firmly per- 
suaded of his innocence : yet he says ' I will not take upon me 
to assert his innocence, of this crime, but leave it for the great 
day of account.' But if Mr. Davies entertained the least doubt 
of KeudalVs innocence, how could he so oonfidently affirm his 
conversion ? The smallest degreeof suspected guilt in this case, 
invalidates every positive assertion of real conversion. Is this 
the kind of publics^tioo which tends * to magnify the ^race of 
God?' . 

In the discbarge of the duty which a minister of religion pre- 
scribes to himself in visiting the cells of condemned criminals, 
tbe first steps should be to awaken the. mind to a sense of Us 
condition, and to obtain an ingenuous confession of guilt ; nor 
should he be satisfied with general acknowledgements of sin, 
but he ought to labour to fix the thoughts of the offender on his 
particular transgressions. , In those cases ill which the un- 
iia^jpy convict dec.areshis innocence, in tbe face of strong cir- 
cumstantial evidence, and in opposition to a public verdict, the 
closest and most persevering efforts ought^to be employed tp 
awaken his fears, and, if possible, to draw from him the full 
confession of bis guilt. The heart has so many .resources of 
its own which no human eye can penetrate, deceit is so easily 
practised, and deceptions of a nature so amazing have been 
exposed, that we ought to feel convinced how much, in smch 
instances, the greatest skill and the most patient caution, 
9iTe necessary to right conduct. Till he receive an explicit con- 
fession, or be furnished with some grounds of hope in the con- 
Tict^s favour, independent of his avowals, the attendant can- 
oot be justified in offering him consolation. Confession of sin 
is essential to repentance, and must precede the hope of for- 
giveness. Every eficouragement must be premature and dan- 
gerous!) till a full explanation of every circumstance connected 
vritb the offence be obtained. The culprit, therefore, ought to 
be urged ik> an entire'aisclosure, and admonished of the awful 
Jiazards to which he will expose himself by declarations void of 
truth, or by equivocation ana reserve. In this difficult, but es- 
sential part of his 4^^y> Mr. Davies completely failed. Kendall, 
it was well known, was the associate or White, (who was exe* 
cuted for the same offence, and of whose guilt no doubt was 
^tertaine(l,) in company with whom he was seen on the evening 
on which the robliery was coramittod, and on the morning fol- 
Jowing : a series of evidence furnished strong presumptions of 
goUt against him^ and he was condemned for the offence. It 
uras thffirtfore qui^^ obvioiis to advert to these circumstances, 
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vand to urge them M»itii the utmost force upon (he midd tt A« 
convict. But tliis important part of tlie process ^as omitted by 
Mr. Davies. He appears to nave been satisfied with very ge- 
jaeral acknowlede^ements of sin ; never to have addressed an 
appropriate question to the conscience of his patient ; and, t9 
our utter astonishment, we find him, oo his very first' prietde 
i^erview with the unhappy man, offering the consolationB of . 
Divine mercy, healing the hurt slightly, and crying, ^' peace, 
peace, when there was no peace!** We must censure, with the 
utmost severity, the langnage which Mr. Davies and anotfier 
minister have used in reference to the case of Kendall. * If, * 
says the former, * this be hypocrisy, let such hypocrisy be 
roineT — and the latter declares,—' I could safely hazard my soul 
in hb soul*s stead !'— We are shocks by these expressions. 
They betray very gross indiscretion . As it was otterlv impoSr 
^ible for these persons fjo ascertkin th'^ V^al ^tate of Kenaall^s 
heart, — as there was, at least, the. possibility of his avowed 
conversion being insincere, it was altogether wrong in ]them to 
identify their state with his, and to expose their own Salvation 
to a hazard so fearful. With what horror and regret must these 
expressions be now reviewed by their authors, when the guUt of 
their supjposed conveit is disclosed in the solemn declaration of 
his Solicitor — ^ that Kendall did most distinctly and unetiui' 
vocally confess to me that he was guilty of the offence of 
robbing the Leeds mail coach :^ — and when, in connexion 
with other evidence, this declaration has extorted from Mr. 
Pavies the acknowledgement, that * his sentiments respecting 
the sincerity of Kendairs repentance are very mudi altered.' 
If Mr. Davies^s opinion be so cliauged, if he now believe that 
Kendall was not a convert, he is bound ingenuously to re^ 
tract the errors of his Brief Account; explicitly to disavow 
his Wlief in the conversion of that unhappy man ; and to circu- 
late as widely as possible, the best antidote wfaieb h« can fumidi 
Ugainst the mischiefs of his pamphlet. This <lpty he owes to 
j^he world, to religion, and to God ; and the performance «f 
it, though it ma]^ be a humiliating step, will be mueh mote 
jlionourable to his character than the publication of the 
Brief Account. As he is but i young man, he must pennit 
lis to recommend to him " to get wisdom, and with all hi$ 
l^etting to get understanding/' We hope that this unhappy 
business will, in its effects, be beneficial to Mr. Davies ; and 
that the whole affiiir will prove a salutary check to the pracdec 
0f blasoning abroad tlie conversion of malefactors. Against 
such a practice we most seriously and decidedly protest. 

We cannot but express our astonishment at the manner t^ldi 
accounts of < Converted malefactors^ too firecjuently assnttie*: tts 
if the only object of sueh publiefttidhs wefe to record a ^mpih^ 
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ot to furnish & dp<!Ctinen of the mont eittatic jivys. Thus w^ 
are told of one * who wa« executed for a capital ofience/ (the 
crime i^ not Mentioned) and who closed a * remarkably pro- 
fligate* course at the early age of twenty-five, that even * at 
the gallows he was without a rival in praise/ and ^ appeared to 
reJich the highest strains of one of Dr. Watts's subiimest hymns '^ 
— * Prom thee, my God, my joys shall rise.' Dr. Watts, we 
dare say, had nointei^tion of furnishing such persons with sub- 
lime strains, When he sat down to the composition of that fine 
hymn, which may well suit the saint and the martyr, but which is 
not at all adapted to a malefactor at the gallows, though he may 
h*ive been " coftTerfed at the eleventh hour.*^ O ! it grieves 
our Vefy hearts that such a circumstance siiould be related with 
pleasure. This man who * had been invariably associated with 
wicked Companions,* and in whom < the habits of sin were 
deeply rooted,' who was the convert of a day, if indeed he was 
a convert at all, leaves the world singing — 

'* The holy triumphs of my soul 
Shall death itself outbrave i — *' 

^< Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon ; 
leM the Philistines rejoice, lest the Udcireumcised triumph.'* 
What propriety can there possibly be in this beliaviour, and in 
these details, eveti dn the supposition that there existed in the 
case symptoms pf penitence to encourage a degree of hope ^ 
Were these strains of impassioned rapture at alt appropriate to 
such a character, and on such an occasion ? A broken heart, the 
fleepest humiliation, and the mo^t pungent sorrows, are surely 
more suitable to the termination of a life, the entire acts of 
which have been a series of offences against Qod, and of injuries 
to man, when it is cut short by the visitation of the law, and 
when an interval of only six days occurs between the eondemn-r 
ation and the execution of the oflender. Are persons of tliis 
description the men whose death must be ' itill of joy V Are 
they to have their Apotheosis, and to be cited as ' illustrious teST 
fimony to the truth as it is in Jesus V From what ptige of the 
New Testament does this strange ostentation receive its sane-* 
tion f Nbt firom its promises. They appropriate an abundant 
entrance into Christ's everlasting kingdom only to the faithftil 
^nd obedient, Not from its examples. Tlie serenity and joy 
^ Paid were in connexion with a tried Christian character, 
and witli a long course of holy and laborious services for the 
glory of Grod, the honour of the Saviour, and the interests of 
religion. ^' Our rejoicing is this, the testimony of onr consci- 
(nice, that tn simplicity and godly sincerity, not with fl^hly 
wisdom, hut by the grace of God, we have had (Pit conversa- 
tion in the wptld.*' ** I have fpiight a ^ood fight, I have kept 
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tbe faith.'* TJbese a^e his declarations. His joys too .urere 4>f 
.^ much mpre sober kind thaa those ¥fhich these oflba- 
siTe narratives display. We observe in them no attempts .to 
chastise., the fervours, and to repress tlie violent effusioosy of 
.the unhappy men v^ho are the subjects of them ; but every fa* 
cility is Afforded to the ebullitions of their minds, and an ap- 
jparent delight is manifested in recording them ; as if the ele- 
vation of the passions were an infallible indie ition of a con- 
verted state, and the evidence of bmn^ made meek for heaven. 
What benefit can be produced by this se}>aratiou of the higliest 
consolations of the CM>spel from its known and unquestionable 
cifiicacy ^ Is it the tendency of these triumphant relations of 
prison and death«bed conversions^ to deter from the commission 
of sin, and to recommend the practice of righteousness } Will 
it aid the cause of piety exultingly to adduce those whose al* 
ieged conversiofi may be all deception, as mi^nifying th^ 
grace of God ? and to shew them to the world, whose lives, 
with the exception of a few concluding days or hours, have 
been * remarkably profligate,' or, at the best, irreligious, beam- 
ing vrith the effulgence of heaven, and crowned with the g^ory 
of martyrs ? Why is there not more' caution on the part of good 
men in their attentions to those pohappy persons whom they 
are prompted, we believe, from the best motives, to visit i 

That late conversions may be realj and that the penitence of 
malefactors may be uincere^ we readHy admit. ^ With God 
nothing shall be impossible. We attribute as much importance 
to those passages of Scripture vvhich display the mercy of God, 
and the efficacy of Christ's atonement, as any of ^hose persons 
en whose proceedings we are animadverting, can assign tp 
them. We believe that ^^ Whoso confesseth and forsaketh his 
sips shall have mercy,'' and that '* the bbod of Christ cleanses 
from all sin." Besides the declarations of the Scriptures on the 
subject, the nature of the case will support the amrmation that 
late ccmversion may be real. In every memorable conversion, 
known to be a true one, in that of the Apostle Paul, for example, 
there is a precise period when the mind, enlightened by true wis- 
dom, and convinced of sin, receives new principles of internal 
and complete renovation, when the' man becomes a new creature. 
The conversion of Saul of Tarsus was undeubt^ly real when he 
entered Damascus, and previous to his introduction to the so- 
ciety of the faithful. But had his death unmediately followed|^ 
would they have believed in his conversion i would tiiey have 
proclaiined it? The Churches of Christ, we know, glorified 
God in him, but not before his conduct furnished the most une- 
quiyocal proof of his being a new man. It is not the possibili^ of 
a late conv^ion^s being a real conversion which we qupute. xhe^ 
grounds^ on which thf^ awmatip.n of its being a real conversion^ 
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THhj IS the only practical part of the question. The evidence of a 
change of principle is the sole object i/vhich comes under our 
consideration ; and with respect to this, there is neither impro- 
priety, nor peril, in maintaining that, in the case of persons of 
confirmed vicious habits, Ivhose professions of penitence are 
made at the close of life, there is not any circumstance which 
can justify a positive declaration in their favour. ^ They may 
be true penitents, but how shall we pronounce them to be sd r 
How can we conclude that they are dead unto sin, unless they 
he spared to live unto righteousness ?' They may be new crea- 
tures, but how shall we ascertain that thev are so in the absence 
of ** good works, which God hath before ordained that we 
should walk^ in them ?*' The " corrupt tree'* may have been 
made good, but how shall this be known unless it bear the fruits 
of righteouimess'? But what '^ fruits meet for repentance" can 
they produce ? — ^Whot d)»cisive evidences Of conversion can they 
g^Ve whose activity has ceased, who are cut off from the world 
around them, who are not exposed to temptations^ who, op«- 
pressed with disease, are stretched on beds from which they 
shall rise no more, or are shut up in gloomy cells from which 
they are sooti to be led forth to execution ? 

Penitential sorrows, professions of faith, resolutions, and vows, 
are not suiBcient to prove the reality of conversion ; nor are we 
allowed to infer the future welfare of supposed converts from any 
exnressions which they may utter in the prospect of dissolution. 
Who has not witnessed apparent conversions in which the 
parties have appeared to feel as strongly, to deplore their past 
conduct as bitterly, and to implore mercy as fervently, as any 
of those criminals whose end has been prpnounced happy .^ 
They too, had they died * when the hand of God was upon 
them,* might have been declared sincere converts ; but mey 
have lived to furnish the most .decisive and painful evidence 
that their *' goodness was as a morning cloud, and as the early 
dew ;** resuming, on the removal of their afflictions, the follies 
which they had discarded, and practising again the sins which 
they had dqplored; neglecting the salvation which they ac- 
oonnted so precious ; and violating the most solemn vows and 
resolutions : the latter end being worse than the beginning. 
These are the persons whose relapses and transgressions supply 
iacts important in their aspect on the case of converted male- 
factors.; and amply sufficient to deter every judicious Christian 
from positive decisions on their state. These awfhl cases aver 
not of so rare occurrence as to form singular exceptions, 
but ere so common, compared with the instances of radical 
am^dment, as to form, if we may so express it, the general#>- 
sttk of the experiment. If, then, in these cases, in which we 
are forabhed with the grounds of competent judgement, decep- 
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tion and disi^poiiitiDent are so cpmmoD^ and siueerity and ata - 
bility 90 rare, are w^ doing well to pronouoee, in caaea of tbe 
same nature which do not supply the means of judging, a d^- 
aion opposed to the dictates of practical wisUoui ? Confident de- 
termination must be wrong. It is of infinite consequence that 
the declarations of the Scriptures be deeply impressed upon ouf 
minds, and that our conduct be regulated by them. Tney as- 
sure m thnt only faith in the Redeemer, which " works by Ioyo 
and purifiea the heart,'' can support the ho]>e of heaven ; and 
tfiey demand, sa the evidettce of such a principle, the subjection 
of the soul to the authority of God, and the practical illustration 
of the spirit and precepts of the Gospel. Where these ar^ 
wanting, it is presumptuous to assert tba conver^o^ and future 
state of any man. 

The instance of the penitent thief on the cko^s, i$ fre^u^tly 
adduced as parallel to the cases we are ffpnaidfring, and is mea* 
tinned by Mr. Pavies in his ^' Brief Account." But there is iio 
pro])riety in such comparisons or references. ' tthe peepUarities 
of that case should never be forgotten. Nothing is left on re- 
cord concerning that oM^Iefactor but a penitent eonfesjsUu^ of bis 
guilt, and his humble petition tp the baviour for m^ccy" Hia 
is an ascertained instance of conversion^ He who knows what 
is in man, declared its reality. It hcis not, tlierefiira, any rda^- 
tion to the cases on which it is brought so freqiiaptly lo bes^, 
and affords not the smalleataanottou to the publication- af ' Nar- 
ratives' of converted malefactors, ivbase real ^t^t^ it is far be- 
yond the capacity of hiiman wisdom to ascertain. 

Far be it from us to censure the motives which laad any Chris- 
tiana to visit the chambers of the afflict^d^ or tb^ cells of cri- 
minals : we rather applaud their comnassionate spirit and thrar 
merciful designs. Uut indgan»ent and discretion are of so great 
importance to right conductt in conversing with the ignorant, 
the irreUgious, &nd the vicious in e;(trema circumstances^ that 
we must strongly recommend them to pious persons of every da-* 
scription, especially to those who may be called to attend mn- 
happv convicts. Their labour of lov^ will, we apprehend, be 
best oiscbarged, in endeavouring to awaken the minds, of sinnera 
to a proper conception of tlieir danger^ and. to a deejp and po* 
nitent sense of their offences, representing the Divme jtraoe 
through a Saviour in its inseparanla connei^iQa with unfeigued 
repentanee : and, after using every eflbrt, and with every hope- 
ful consequrace, lea^g ' the penitent of a day tg ^at' mercy 
against which be has been sinning through a whole life#' and 
which may, in its aovei^ign egiercise, receive eve^ the cMef of 
■Mpiirs. 
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Aft n^-^Ofbiufo til RoneetvaUes, a Poein» in Ave Cantos, fiy 
J. H. Merhrde, Esq. Post 8?o. pp. xx. 196. Price 6s. 6d. London, 
Momiy, 1814k 

nPHIS ia a vary alegaat and apirited produatioa* It oambinaa 
the merila of a faithfol translation with tiie freedoos and in* 
ierett of m wigMi poem. The ground- work ia furnished by 
the ' MotgaAte Ma^giore' of Loigi Paki, the earheat ef those 
ItaliMi romaedes which are eeteeuMd elaasioaly but a conipo-> 
aitioa ef ao atmnge a caat and eC ao heterogeneous materiahi^ 
that to the present moment it remaina undecided, whether it 
iaaa inlendea aa a buriescpie or as a acrioiis poem. UndertalLen at 
the isHitigatien and fcr tlie amusement of Loreilao de Medici^ ' it 
waa probably coBoposed (Mr« MeriTaleauggeala) canto bv canto, 
irtttieul regular plan or fiMresight, co be read or rtcked by the 
autherhimsetf at the table of Ua patron for the aaiiiisement of 
hie oompany..^ Such a produotion ia highly curiooa, inde- 
pendentlhr of ita peetieal merita, aa ejchibiting the state of so^ 
eiely ami mannera at that iiluatrieua period, when the fevr hrigbt 
aad aohtanr inasinaries which had cheered with a propMio 
ketfe the dsatiuiss of the. thirteenth and .fourteenth. centuries, 
fiuded befefe the morntng» aplendoura of a new era ; when the 
pt^gteeaci theihitean inteUeot firom Ootbie barbsrism, began 
tp.wearthe«ap(iearaitee of ^finite imprevement, and tba phe- 
tKMBMaop. of a jiew language ofttending ttie-reTival of literature, 
asii»fd to he suddenly CBtalsd to serre aa a Tebida ior the first 
eflR>rts of awakened geniw. In no point of view are. the worka 
itf Hm poet Bvm tnterestiiig, tbaaaa fiwiinng the WMSt fiiithfui 
and UTdgr-eeeoiida of oalienal checacter and of theinaaners of 
the 9geu t Fran the page of the historian we may kara what 
BMU hiM« done and oaied; but to know what thoee nasn were, 
te he aUe to inapBoitheir leaturea, aa weB. es te read their ac* 
tious, 'Waasnat have leoeusse to the wild effuaiona of the Bard, 
the Mi ns t rel^ or tfe Troubadour ; of men whose only ot^ect 
\ tp eelaoa themselyes with the expression of their own feel- 



im^ er to ac%«ire a name or a raaintenaaoe by awakening the 
waaieee sad amuang tlie iuMginations of their eeotemporaries. 
Feehry ia ahkatfte gaawah of aii ages, and its oi^eet is pretty 



uaedy theaame, how Tude>aeeeer the cen^poaitiim. It ia de* 
signed to supply no fcotslioQS want, no artifieial appetite, but 
a natural and anivarsal eravuig, if we may so espneas it, which 



all ninda of natien enecgy discover far a something to reBeve 
the dnlnaaa of dsOr eaperieiiee, and infuse a fseabncaa into the 
ef Kfey by stiaralnliiig dm isnagination to a sense of 
ie heaaty, wonder, or giandtnr, inveating the objects 
of tincy, or for a whik aeeming to rest on the daylight objects 
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of hope and enthusiasm. In the medium empldyed for tbi^ 
purpose, ¥re may perceive ttie degree of intdleotual undtBorat 
cultivation \vhica prevailed at the period; what Qbjeets ."were 
then familiarized with the imafi^nation and the- feelingSi Md 
what degree of art was requisite to produce their pleasurable 
excitement. The amusements of a nation discover the tarn 0f 
its serious habits : its waking thoughts may be gathered from 
its dreams And what is poetry but that &ir iBtellectoal dreitin' 
which, though it may seem to be an external .things is, in reality, 
the natural play and reaction of the faculties, and but for whtdi 
the intervals of suspcmded pursuit and exBrtion were bla»lc and 
cheerless. — The character of the poet, then, is ^eotiaUy that 
of the age which gives him birth, whose softened likeness he im 
his turn transmits to other generations, thus per^tuating, or 
rather reproducing in the minds of others bis native senti-' 
ments and feelings. — In th^ produetions of those iHustrionar 
ItaUana, whose genius so poweHulIy contributed to the revival 
of literature, it is not difficult to trace the features of the twi- 
light times in which they lived ; when supeistltiaii and s(Mh> 
ticism were often so strangely blended, eireii in the same-in<u«» 
vidual, — the dreams of chivalry, with the notions of a half- 
learned philosophy, and with the ' early .assooiatioBs of error 
the indistinct apprehensions of the truth. The firogress of dh- 
viliaation had attained a point analogous to thepsriod at n^kh 
the imagination citea attains its manhood, vihile reason, not 
yet developed, be^^ to throvf off the resjtraiDta of early pr^-' 
dice and instinctive belief, without having as yet aci|aired 
strength or light enough to guide itself vrith oertaiiity. The 
noon of fancy is-^ut &e day-br^ak of knowledge. ' Betwtett- 
Dante and Bacon how lon^ though bright was the intervd ! 

But how curious and mteresting soever works of this elaas 
may be in the original as illustrating the history of buigoage 
and that of mind, and how worthy soever of their fame, tilers 
are but few, indeed, even of the best, that will repay Uie toil 
or survive the ord^ of translation. The long, and gaimloiis- 
tales of romance mi^t amuse the puerility of those ages, when 
all who were not idle, were but mddently busy, and busietl 
with trifles. But minds accustomed to objects of real iotereaty 
can only consent to lend themselves to tiie illusive intmpest of 
obsolete fiction, so long as the charm of genius is upheld. The. 
sense of weariness inevitably issues in disgust. ^ 

We are disposed on this account highly to commend Mr. Me* 
rivale's taste and judgment, as displayed in the work before us. 
On the site of Pulci's vast and dttorderly ruin, he has erected 
& homogeneous and classical structure, preserviifg such ma- 
terials only as seemed to accord with modmi taste^ yet widioat 
destroying the essenti|il character of tke original building. In- 
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stead of a tedious translation, he has presented us mih a plea* 
sing^ poem, founded on one of tlie most romantic and popular 
fictions of chivalrous history. Most of our readers, we pre- 
sume, are acauainted with the renoWned . names of Charle- 
magne, of Onando, the first of the far-famed Paladins of 
France, and the favourite hero of romance, and of Tuqnn the 
archiepiscopal chronicler, on whose supposed authority rests aU 
the legendary lore wliich had come down to us through the songs 
of minstrels, and the tales of historians of those days of yore. 
They have at least heard of the fatal name of Roncesvalies, as 
recorded in many a plaintive ditty, where the flower of Chris- 
tian chivalry fell a victim to treachery and Moorish vengeance, 
* an occurrence, (Mr. Merivale observes,) which, notwithstand- 
ingj the barrenness of the dry historical record, will ever re- 
main associated with all grand and pathetic images j for 

* Sad and fearful is the story 
Of the Roncesvalies^ fight' 

^ If they have not, we do not know whether Mr. Merivale 
hhnself would invite them to proceed; but if they are willing to 
be initiated into the history of the heroic Roland, the gentle 
Olivier, and the other knights of that illustrious time, as they 
have already been familiarized with the Marmions, the Crau- 
stouns, and all the uncouth clans of the Scottish border,^ we think 
we can promise them at least equal edification. Mr. Merivale 
has not certainly the free and vivid pencil of Walter Sco^t ; nor 
would the restricted and stately elegance of tlie Italtaiv schoof 
have comported with tlie bold and abrupt style of the Northern 
Minstrel. There are, indeed, between the tw^tyles, n^oints 
of fair comparison. The style of Mr. Mefmle's p(/d(n, the ' , 
structare of the stanza,' and the general character^of'thb com- 
position, are all strictly Italian, but ^e think it but jostio^^ 
say, be has retained little of the stiffness, and hai^..presi^rv 
much of tlie beauty of his model. A "^ 

The poem o|>ens with the departure of Orlando for Ronces- 
▼ailes from his castle of Clermont in Viennois. 

* The banner waved on Clermont's highest tower; 
Forth rode the Count in glittering armour dad : 
But Aldabelle bewail d the luckless hour, 
Alone, amidst the pomp of triumph, sad : 
From her fair eyes fast fell the pearly shdwer,— 
Ah tears ill timed, when aW things else were glad I 
The soul born pride of female courage slept; 
Anglante's spouse, Hhe Rose of Clermont, wept.' 

The gentje Aldabelle attempts, but in vain, by her tear» 
mod her ominous warnings, to dissuade her Lord from the 
Vol. II. N. S. T 
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adveotiure to wfaioh he is sMnumiMd by fci» Borrtmgm^ 
mandate. 

« From his dark brow he dashed one manly tear. 
Omen of ill ! — ^then cried, ** On, soldieri, on) — 
Long is our jounieyy and the day far gone." * 

' FiTe'days tliey journey on, — 

— ^ Andy on the sixth fiur erening view 

The sun dad Pyrenean's spiry peak, 

Like some ppoud banner tinged with golden hue f — 

whoi they fall in with some of the Paladins proceeding also to 
the pass of Roncesvalles, where Marsilius, the Moorish king of 
Saragossa, is to cede to the Christian Emperor, as the price of 
peace, the Marca Hispanica, the country extending from the 
Pyrenees to the Ebro; while Charlemagne himself ' at Fon- 
tarabia on the Gascon seas/ awfuta the accomplishment of the 
transaction. Among^the rest, the gentle Baldwin, Orlando's 
faTourite page, biit yet untried in §ght» excites the attention 
and draws forth the banter of the knights, by the splendour of 
an embroidered yestment which it appears was given him be-> 
fore hhi dep<urture, by'his father Ganellon, and which he partU 
colarly enjoined him to wear. The * ingimuous youth* promptlj 
oflSers to lay it aside, as not befittmg a kni^t of worth un» 
tri^: but. 



* Orlando strained the warrior to his 
** No, wear it still— -there's none can gimoe it 
Andy be it freely, noble friend, confest, 

I never felt so true a joy befor^ 

As now, that in thy welcome sight I see 

Ibt surest pledge of Gano's loyalty. 

** For ever be ungenerous doubt,'* he cried^ 
** CN^ring of idlfe fancy, cast away! 
NoW, Al£belle, resume thy wonted pride : 
Suspicion is a niest that shuiis the daj.'^ 
A dee{>er bliisn the cheek of Baldwin dyedr* 
*' Suspicion 1 — did my noble patron say i 
Now, so sit honour on my virgin swora, 
As spotless is the ftith of Polctiers* hid.'' 

* So spake the son, unknomng yet the cause 
That stain *d with doubt Magaaza's perjured fMrn^e ; 
And who so strange to natave's holiest laws 

But loves the champion of a parent's fiuae ? 
Orlando raark'd his wanath with jiist apnhuiie. 
** My valiant Baldwin 1 on my head the olame, 
mmse heedless words have hurt a soul like thme: 
Henoefbctb, thj fiuher's honour shall be mine/' 
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* Vow must we le^Ye the Paladins awj^le* 

And ye^ who kindly listen to my lay, 

Thinlc they have reached the destined vale, where smile 

Soft meadows In perennial verdure gay» 

Andy every side surrounding, pile o'er pile 

Rise the gigantic hills, and seem to say. 

Here are we fiitt by Heanreo's creating hand 

The -everlasting guardians of the land/ pp. 16/16. 

Tlie seeoBd eanto introdoees us to no less awful a personage 
mn Malagigiy or Maugis, the cousin of Rinaldo, who, from 
bis well-known skill in magfOy had proclaimed the offered peacQ 
of Marsilius to be * with treason draught/ and bad preaicted 
thfi disasters whidi ensue. In stem ana sullen despite on being 
ihos unheeded, he repairs to thp paatle of Montalban^ where 

' Down in the infernal cavern's deepest place 
His mansion holds a spirit wise and strong 
And terrible ; of his abandoned race 
Moves none more black those dismal courts among : 
Yet over him, by Heaven's eternal grace, 
The more to humble that rebellions throng. 
Have magic charms permitted power to quell 
His savage force mth adamantme spell/ 

* Him Malaeigi smnmon'd : by his voice 
Compell'd, me daemon rose/ 

The whole of tliis passage appears to be pretty closely taken 
from the ' Morgante.^ Our readers need npt be informed how 
leading an article of popular belief in the middle ages, was that 
Wliieh respected demoniacal agency, and its subserviency to 
the powers of magic. Some of the most singular stanzas in 
Ptadci's poem, as weU as in the productions of some of his contem- 
poraries, are those in which the demons are made to talk sdiool 
divinity and logi^ like good Catholics, as if they were slyly meant 
as masked personifications of the reverend Fathers of the 
Holy Churdi. It was doubtless from this source, that Milton 
drew the idea of represeotiog the fallen spirits ia PMidemonium, 
as sitting 

• Apart on a hiH retired 

In thoughts more elevate, and reason'd high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fatOf 

Fix d fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute. 

And found no end in wandering mazes lost.' 

Mr. M. we find, has remarked the singular coinddenoe in 
his'DOtes. 

After a theological expoutioD of the lioaited OfUwe af a spa- 
rit's ken, as embracing the past and the tMresent^iyy^ 

* But eye 
Of creature pever pierced fiiturity.' 
T ? ' 
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the obedient demon proceeds to inform the enchaiiter, of Ga- 
nellon's treasonable confederacy with Saragossa^s monarch, be- ' 

tween whom the plan had been formed for the dcstraction of the 
Paladins, 

* A work 80 full of monstrous villany, 
Thfit, heard in hell, the whole infernal band 
Raised one loud shout, re-echoing to the sky'— 

They secretly agreed that Baldwin, Ganellon's son, secured 
in the royal surcoat of the Saracen, sliould be made the inno- 
cent guide of his master, and of Clermont's chivalry, into &e 
fatal snare. On learning this, Malagigi, in bitter anguish and 
tiespair, reverts to the absence of his cousin Rinaldo, whose won- 
drous arm might, perhaps, turn the opposing scale. 

< Then thus to Astaroth, — *« Say, daemon, where 

Lingers my cousin in this mortal vale ?" 

Eastward he turn'd those eyes that through mid air 

Ten thousand leagues can swifl as lightning sail. 

" I see. him now beneath rhe sultry skies I 

Where Pliaraoh's everlasting temples rise." ^ ! 

' Then Malagigi gave his last command, — 
That in three days the daemon should convey 
Montalban*s knight from Egypt's burning sand 
To Roncesvallcs, through the aerial way. 
** Henceforth be free from spell of mortal band. 
As fliou fihalt this my last beiiest obfey !" * 

Such journeys as these were by no means uncommon in those 
days ; nor was the command^ therefore, however it may startle 
the uukarned 1*eadcr, at all unreasonably severe upon tbe de-^ 
mou's ingenuity. We must give the succeeding stanzas for the 
sake of their admirable beauty. 

* Montalban's towers and silent streams and glades 
Sleep in the quiet moonshine, when from far 
Borne through mid heaven attend the courser shades 
Self-hamess'd to their visionary car. 

*' To, Charleniain, ere yet the moonbeam fades, 
Lost in the brightness of Aurora's star, 
Bear me, my steads, in sUeobe through the sky : 
Yet may we change OHando's destiny 1" 

* He who from dull repose short hburs can steal, 
Alone to wander mid the calm serene 

Of a fair sununer's midnight, and can feel M 

His soul accordant to that solemn scene. 

May think how joyful, swift as tbou^t, to wheel : r 

From fleecy cloud to doud, while all between 

Is one pure flood of light, and dim and slow 

Rolls the wide world of vapour far below. 
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* And now o'er Roncesvalles' fatal plain 
Hovering, the wise enchanter bids descend 
His coursers, and awhile their speed restrain : 
Now far o'er hill and vale his ejes extend. 
Beyond ungifled vision's furthest strain ; 

And, miles and miles around, space without end. 
Where'er tlie moonbeams fell, their sparkling li^ht 
Glanced back from groves of steel, and scared the peaceful 
night, 

* Yet not a breath disturbs the air ; nor sound 
Of clashing arms, nor shout of revelry* 

> Nor squadrons trampling o*er the hollow ground 
Give signal of the Moorish chivalry. 
Twice more the sun must walk his daily round ' 
And bathe his forehead in the Gascon sea, 
Kre yet the tallest Pagan spear shall «how 
Its glittering point to the devoted foe/ pp. S7, 38* 

I Who wakes in Roacesvalles ?' — The gentle, the unhappy 
Olivier alone is descried by the enchanter in his flight, standing in 
gloomy mood on the brow of a precipice. To him, breaking 
suddenly and unknown upon him, he conveys the mysterious in- 
formation of the imminent danger. 

* ^^ Go, wake yon eagle ! for the aspiring flame 
Already mounts, and (ires his royal nest : 
Treason hath writ in blood Orlando *s name. 
And Hell is busy with the coming feast* — 
Go, wake yon eagle ! for the toils are spread. 
And the proud fowler marks him for the dead." 

* This said, he sprang into his car, and high 
Soar'd in an instant out of mortal sight.' — 

The Paladin, as soon as he recovers from the trance of sur- 
prise produced by so strange, and alarming a visit, rouses Or- 
lando from his slumbers with the cry of— To Arms, — and in- 
forms him of the toila which treason has spread. With speed 
they climb tlie highest ground, but 

' Above, below, around, on every side. 

They cast their eager and inquiring eyes ; 

But void and waste extend the mountains wide. 

And void and waste the silent valley lies, 

As at the hour when the Creator cried 

** Be spread, ye valleys ! and, ye mountains, rise !''-— 

** Oh Oliver! what vision, wild and vain. 

My friend, my brother! hath disturb'd thy brain?" 

* Another day, another night are o'er. 
And Oliver his watch tower mounts again : 
The hills are void and silent as before. 
And void and silent as before^ the plain. 
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He warni Orlando of his fiite once more. 
And once again he finds his warning vain ; 
Then solitary and dejected strays 
Till the third day-star o'er the mounCaiiM pHys* 

< Above, belowy around, on every, tidcp^ 

He turns his e^^es ; and sees reflected slunp 

The beaming light from war's advancing tide; 

Sees o*er the hills the interminable line 

Of steel clad squadrons wind in martial pride, 

Seeming in one bright girdle to conQno 

All that devoted vaTe* the closing stage, 

To many a kbight, of eiirth*s loved pUgriflsa|(e.' pp. 40, 41. 

The oration of Orlando to bis little band of brothers, and 
which ^ forms but a . part (Mr. Merivale tells as) of that which 
IS assigneti to him by Pulci,' is quite chdraoteristic of the hero 
of old romance. 

Tike tiiird canto is occupied with the fearful and prodi^io^s 
combat between this handful of Christian heroes, as the faitli 
of those times regarded them, and the whole Moorish host. 
The reader must bear in mmd the circumstances of the age to 
which are to be referred the events and the sentiments with 
which they inspire the historian. The Christian Church was 
then, in a literal sense, a Church militant ; its heroes were those 
who drew the forbidden sword of outward violence ; its most as- 
sured and revered martyrs, those \vho fell by Paynim hands in 
the field of murder. ' In the present instance, however, the 
hero ' acquires additional inferest as the' devoted putriot, the 
Tictira of treachery. One' of the most touching iucidents in 
this canto, is thit of Orlando's charging you g Baldwin with 
bding privy to the treachery of his fether, the truth of which 
he karns from a fallen captive whose Ufe he has spared. 

<* What I treason in my canip ! among my friends — 
My nuble generous friends !'f he shuddering cried— 
'* Ves look where now his on Ward coarse he bends. 
That friend, to 1'oictiers* bloody race allied 1 
Hast thou not mark d his gorgeous vest, where blends 
The sun bright gold with empire's purple pride i 
That to the traitor sire Marsuiuft gave. 
Alone, of all thy host, the traitor son to save I'' 



iij» 



He meets with Baldwin who, unsuspecting 

* Courts Danger, like a new and blushing bride, 
And wonders why his eager suit she flies/ > 

" I seek to day among the brave to die, 
And many a warrior by my lance lies slai^ : 
But none against this arm their force will try, .- 
I call, I threaten, to the fight in vain !'^ 
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«« Fabe boy !" retura'd the chief, " no more thcy*H fly, 
JLay but that gaudy garment on the plam»^ 
Which to thy traitor rire ^.arsilius gave, 
For which tliat traitor sold his son a slave P* 
** If on this day," the unhappy youth replied, 
*« Thee and thy friends my father has betray'dj 
And I am curst to live, this hand shall guide 
Keen to his heart the parrici al blade ; 
But I, Orlando !'* — thus in tears he cried, 
•* Was never^ never, for a traitor made. 
Unless I've eam'd the name in following thee 
With true, with perfect Yo e, o*er land and sea. 

*• Now to the conflict I return once more ; 

The traitor's name I shall not carry long." 

That fraudful, fktal vest away he tore» 

And said *< lAj love to thee was 6rm and strong f 

This heart no guile, this breabt no treason bore; 

Indeed, Orlando, thou hast done me wrong !**— 

Then bursty away— • . he hero mark'd his air 

With altering heart, diat droop'd it his despair.' pp,6S,64'. 

^ Wemust give the stanzas which declare his fate. 
' Orland6 rous'd by war's re-echorag cries 
Hastes to the charge ; back fall the squadrons round : 
And see where haipiess Baldwin gasping liea^ 
Pierced 16 the h^art by no^ dishonest wound ! 
^ I am no traitor-now 1 ' he faintly cries. 
Then sinlls a sCtflbn d corse upon the groundp-* 
With bleeding soul Orlando saw him die. 
<< Thy fate is sealed; «.he unhappy cause am It^ 

< There ia a time for woe, — a peaceful hour. 
When the sore*woanded heart may seek rdUef 
For ills, p»t cure of everv earthly power» 
In the dissaving luxury of grief : '« 

But when the blast of war uproots the boiiei« 
And strews the vale with many a witiierM leadT,*^^ 
Joy to the mourner ! — He no longer hears 
hi that rude storm his sighs, nor feels his starting tears*' p. 65. 

The remaining two caalos we must pass by, thdugh they 
oontaki some passages of beauty not inf^ior to thos& which we 
hftTe alrea;dy given. In the fourth, Astaroth acquits himself of 
hie (ask merveUously to our satisfaction. 

Tke foUowing passage, imitated {ron Dante, is exquisitely 
beawtifilL 

' 'Twas now the hour when fond Desire renews 
To those who wander o'er the pathless mam, 
Rstsiiig unbiddox tears, the last adieus 
Of teMtr firiendi wlnsa Feocy sbapseagain : 
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When the late parted pilgrim- yvho pursues 

His lonely walk o'er some unbounded plain^ . , 

If sound of distant bells fall on his ear. 

Seems the sad knell of his depaited joys to hear. 

Lights, numberless as by some fountain's side 

The silly- swain reposing (at the hour 

When beams the day-stAr with diminished pride^ 

When the sunn'd bee deserts each rifled fldwer. 

And yields to humming gnats the populous void,) ; 

Beholds in grassy lawn, or leafy bower. 

Or orchard plot, of glow -worn^.s emerald bright, , 

Flamed in the front of tha^ ambrosial night. 

Vain fears, the impious progeny of crime^ , , * 

Hold BO alliance with a scene so fair ; 

Remembrance claims the consecrated time. 

And Love refin'd from every selfish care. . . ' 

Thus, as they wheel their rapid course sublinje 

Through the Qiid realms of circumambient air. 

In spirit they hav« reachM the fatal place. 

Ana strain their brethren in a last embrace.' pp. 82, 8d. ^ 

The eanto concludes with an apostrophe to later tioMs : the 
allusion is singularly happy, froin the coincidence of names and 
of place. 

* Sleeps Ardiar in his isle of Avalon i 
High-favonr'd Erin 8end9 him forth once more . 
To realize the dream, of days far gone, . > t . 
The wizard strains of old Caer-merddhyi»Vl<«B. 
Another Rowland brings his legions on* 
The happy Rowland of an English shore ; 
And thunders in the van with foot of flame 
Scotland^ romantic champion, gallant Graeme/ 

The death of Olivier, the three wondrous blasts wfrich Or- 
lando at length put forth from his iniracnlous born, by the last 
of which it was burst in two^ the confusion of the. self-con- 
demned Oanellon at the sound, and his horror at. the spectral 
appearance of his son, the posthumous visitation ot the en- 
chanter to Charlemagne, whose prophetic rage was roused by 
that same dread blast of Cloruioui's hora, ' ' to s(>eak and 
breathe its histf-^aU tlieseitmly romantic and picturesqifte in^- 
cidents, and the minacles.^ttenduM^ the death- of Orlando^ wbiKdi 
are in true chivalrous and right Catholic Usie; we must be cbn« 
Vsit thus briefly to refer to. * They are devoutlif translated 
from the Mor^^ante Maggiore, and therefore rest on undouhted 
authority. T^ pathos, however, of the cata^rophe is neces- 
jsarily weakened, not. to say destrpyed, by the puerile * improba- 
Jiility of the legendary fiction. The dignity of the hero is sa- 
crificed iQ the mUQunerj of canonization. No4iiDg*ean bo 
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mofe ridiculous iu fiction, or more pUiablc io grave parratioBs 
than a Roman Catholic saint. We should as sooAi.feel dis- 
posed to sympathize with a Gothic monument, or to melt intd 
tears over a worm eaten relic of antiquity. The uageantry of 
death only serves, in poetry, as in reality, to conceal tlie object; 
the pomp of circum;»tance which is introduced to conceal tt^ 
nakedness of tl|e. simple fact, eifectually quenches the feelings, 
and destroys the interest. We do not blame Mr. Merivale : he 
has given . us, what we tliink most of our readers would hsiye 
wished him to give, a faitl^ful transcript of ^e old romance. 
Orlando dies a la romaneMquBf a death full ^» noble aa any 
which Homer or Virgil has immortalized; and as poetical as 
we believe the death of a hero can be made. It is Chris- 
tianity alone which can render death sublime, and we do i^ot 
look for mac}i of either Christianity or subUmity in a romance of 
the fourteenth century, ., 

The reader will now be able to appreciate Mr. Merivaje^s 
performance. As, a poet, the^e is little but' the. polished ele- 
gance of his 4i<^tiop and the smoothness of his versification, 
which it. was ,allowed him to display. These, however, with 
that accurate conception of the spirit of the original, and tliat 
discriminative taste, which enable a translator to transfuse the 
living ideas, instead f|f copying the mere form of expression, he 
appears in an eminent degree to possess. We confidently hope 
that he ^yill be induced. to give us other specimens of ItaUaa 
genius in this intelligible and interesting form. There are 
many {loets of that illustrious era, Dante himself not excepted, 
whose works, if reduced like the books of the Sybil to one third 
of their present bulk, >yould be increaised to tenfold value : they 
would then, come forth from the Mede^n process of translation 
in all the freshness of renovated youth. 



Afft.IIL The Hktory of Persecution^ from the Patriarchal Age* 
to tlie Reign of George IL By 8. Chandler, D/D. F. K S. S. A. 
A new Edition. To which are added, the Key. Dt. Buchanan's 
Motices of the present State of the Inquisition at Goa. Also an 
Appendix, containing Hints on the recent Persecutions in the 
British Empire. Some Circumstan.ces relating to Lord Viscount 
Sidmouth^S Bill ; a circumstantial Detail of the Steps taken ta 
obtain the new Toleration Act, with the Act itself, and other im- 
portant Matter. By the Rev'. Charles Atmore. 8vo. pp. viii. 520. 
Price 1Q«. 6«f. boaras. Craggs, Hull ; Longman and Co. London. 
181 S. 

Vf ORE than seventy years have elapsed since this wori^ was 

, origiiiaDy pub&hed. Recently it had become.very scafce ; 

and. as it is gfeaeraliy allowed to be a work of talent and 
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T^^evLtchj and noi altogether devoid of hifterest, Bfr. Attnore 
(#bo i«, ^we believe, a respectable minister amc/n^ the Wes- 
feyaa Methodists) undertook the task of its repuU^ation. He 
kifortns us that he has wholly omitted Dr. CfaaniUer's ori- 
ginal preface, whidi was. in a great measure, occupied by a. 
personal controversy ; and also all the marginal notes wlueh 
were of a controversial nature: and, as this edition was in- 
tended principally for common readers, he hsS left out all the 
€Sreei and Latin sentences whidi the Author had scattered 
ftroaghout the work, and simply retained the references to his 
amtharhti€9j fyt the- satisfaction of the learned reader. In re- 
gard to the body of the work, he has / neither altered the sense 
nor the language ' 

This history is divided into four books, and each of these into 
aeveral sections. The first book relates to persecutions among 
the Heathens ; the second, to persecutions under the Christian 
effiperors; the third, to persecutions under the Papacy, and 
particularly the Inquisition; and the foortli, tp persecutiona 
among Protestants. These four books are followed -y m 
* Conclusion,^ in seven scions, in which the reader is .lught 
that * the Clergy are the great promoters of pcfrsecution ;* 
Hiat ' pride, ambition, and covetousness, arc^ the grand !$ource8 
of persecution ;' that * the decrees of counc^s and syno is am 
of no authority in matters of faith ;* that ' the iitiposing sub*- 
^Seriptions to human creeds is unreasonable and periiictous ;* 
that men are ^ not to trouble the Christian church with meta- 
'physical subtieties and abstruse questions, that minister to qua- 
tdling and strife ; nor ' to pronounce censures, judgements, and 
anathemas, upon such as may differ from us in speculative 
troths.* 

From what we have already produced, it is strikingly evident 
that Dr. Chandler has written under very strong preposses- 
sions ;van«i from a farther examination of his work, it appears^ 
•t least to us, that bis prepossessions are not confined to the 
mbject already mentioned, hot that they extend akio to what is 
usually denominated * orthudoxv,* in point of doctrinal senti- 
ittent; or, as he would term it, in reference to speculative 
tmths ! Tliose persons who may read his *^ History of Perse- 
cution,** should constantly bear in mind this circumstance, 
for au author who writes under the influence of a mind so 
powerfully biassed, is liable to deviate widely from the 
itraigiit and uniform tenor of an impartial hisitorian. Dr. C. has 
written, it must always be recollected, with a positive and 
plainly avowed object. He never loses siglit of that object for 
a tingle moment ; and, therefore, if he draws, from the general 
repository of historical knowledge, any jbcts which do not tend 
ooBsidevably to further hia pirposr> it is by aeeidest^ and eef- 
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tainly not by design. This, in our estimation^ greatly detracts 
from the respectability and utility of his performance ; and pre- 
vents our giving St that recommend Uioii which would otherwise 
be due to the talents and investigation of Dr. Chandler. 
^ We have said that, in the first book, he speaks of persecu- 
tions among the Heatliens, Here he informs us that Socrates 
was persecuted ^ on the account of his religion ;' that Anaxa- 
goras was accused of impiety for affirming, that * the sun wa^ 
a globe of red-hot iron ; that ^ Stilpo was banished from his 
country because he denied ^ Minerta to be a god, allowing her. 
only to be a goddess ;* that Protagoras flqd i'rom his coun-.* 
try to escape the punishment of death, because he had ^ written. 
Bomethiug about tlie gods that differed from the orthodox opi-. 
nions of the Athenians ;' that there was a bloody and Idestruc*, 
tive theological battle in. Egypt between those who worshipped 
dogs and ate fishes, and timse who worshipped fishes anil ate 
<iogs ; i|nd so on. To us tliis mode of treating the subject ap- 
pears to be most egregioMsIy trifling, unworthy of a man of 
either piety or learning, and quite incongruous with its pain- 
ful importance. To have rendered this early part of the his-, 
tory complete, the Doctor should have descanted uj>on the per- 
secuting spirit which excluded the Antediluvians from the 
ark, and which led the barbarous Moses to repel the Canaanites 
from their land to make room for a tribe of ignorant, bigoted 
Jews. 

After having descanted at sufficient length upon the perse* 
cution of Heathens by Heathens, he devotes a few pages ta 
the purpose of describing the persecutions of Christians. An4 
this seems intended as a proof of the Author's candour ; for he 
says, ^ From these accounts it evidently appears tiiat) th^ 
Christian world KLOhE is sot chargeable with the guilt of 
persecution on the score of religion.^ He also tells us here,^ 
(though to our narrow comprehension it seems a little to clash 
'vrith the position in the first section of his ' Conclusion, that the 
f clergy are the great promoters of persecution,)* thit as the 
truth of history obliges him to compliment the laity with the 
honour of this excellent invention [of persecution] for the .sup« 
port and propagation of reUgion ; and as its continuance in the 
^orld to this day is owing to the protection and authority of 
their laws, and to certain political ends and purposes they have 
to serve thereby; the loading the priesthood only or princi^ 
pally y with the infamy and guilt of it, is a mean and ground^* 
less scandal/ 

It is an opinion which hfis been very generally adopted, that 
within three hundred years of the crucifixion of our Lord, the 
Church suffered ten most grievous persecutions : but, as every 
one cannot be supposed to recollect the most striking circum- 
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stances of those persecutions, it was natural to expect that 
in a work like this, more than ten pages would be appro- 
priated to their history. So short, however, is the space to 
which our Author limits this interesting part of his inquiries ; 
and, of course, he presents no adequate develcptnent of the 
occasions of those persecutions, nor any satisfactory detail of 
th«ir nature and consequences. The ninth persecution, that un- 
der Valerian^ for example, was occaslbnedj as Eusebius and other 
ecclesiastical historians inform us, by the artful insinuations of 
an Egyptian sorcerer, who pretended that the Christians de- 
stroyed the prosperity of the empire by their execrable, charms, 
* for as sucn he profanely and maliciously represented their 
special power over the Demons which they were in the habit of 
expelling and silencing.* In referenpe tp such matters as these, 
it Is possible the learned Doctor's silence was a matter of 
principle ; because to tell of the power of the primitive Chris- 
tians over demons, is to tell of the existence of demons, and 
thus to touch upon one of those ^ speculative truths,' and ' ab- 
struse questions that minister to <^uarrelling and strife.' 

When a Divine by profession is engaged in a work like the 
present, instead of seeing him phlegmatically weifjhing the 
Comparative activity of clergymen and laymen in the neiari(-us 
employment of persecution, or the relative tendencies of religion 
and philosophy to feed the flame, we should prefer finding hira 
deducing some general observation worthy of a man who philo- 
sophically traces, and religiously admits, the just visitations of 
Providence upon the heads of persecutors. In this respect, a 
singie observation oi JEvagrius^a (an historian of the sixth cen- 
tury, whom we do not very much admire) accords 'mofe with 
our owii feelings, than three-fourths of Dr. Chandler s volume. 
In reply to Zosimus, the Ethnic, who railed at the Christians, 
and misrepresented Constantine, he says, in a spirited digres- 
sion, from which we quote only a small part, 

* Let us see, if thou art inclined, how the emperors who were 
ethnics and heathens, maintainers of idolatry and pagaqism, 
and persecutors of the fsJthful, and how, on the contrary, such 
as adhered to the christian faith, ended their reign. Was not 
Caius Julius Caesar slain by conspirators ? Did not soldiers 
with naked swords dispatch Caius, the nephew of Tiberius ? 
yVsta not Nero murdered by one of his familiar and dear 
friends ? Had not Galba^ Otho, and YitelUus, the like end, all 
of whom reigned only sixteen months i What shall I say of 
Titus, whom Domitian poisoned, although he waSrhis own bro- 
ther ? What of Commocius, whom Narcissus dispatched out of 
the way ? What of Pertinax, and what of Julian, but that they, 
both suffe^d one kind of death ? Did not Antouiufli, the son of 
Severus murder bis brother (jeta ? And did not Martial requite 
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him with a like de^th ? What shall I sa j of Macrinus > Did 
not the soldierd lead him as a captive about Byzantium, and 
cruelly put him to death ? Was not Aurelius * Antonias, of 
Emessa murdered together with his mother ? Was not Alex- 
andefy immediately after htm, with his mother also, put to 
death ? What shall 1 say of Maximinius, who was kilted by bis 
own army ? or of Gordian, who through the tr^son of Ftiilip, 
was, in like manner^.put to death by his own soldiers ? TelFmc 
thyself, Zosimus, what happened to Philip, and after him to' 
Deciun? What but that they were both slain by the enemy? 
Take Gallus and Volusian : were they not murdered by their 
own armies ? What of ifimilian : had not he the like miserable 
end ? What of Valerian: was not he taken in battle by the Per- 
sians, and led about by them in triumph ? What of Galienus, 
was not he slain through treason, and Carinus beheaded when 
Diocletian came to be emperor, whom Diocletian cut off* lest 
they should reign witli faim^ After them, HercuKus Maximian, 
bis son Maxentttts^ and Lidinius, died \rith coniuniely and 
shame ? But since tlie time the most excellent emperor Con* 
stantitte began to reign ; since he cons^rated unto God the 
city he had built, and called it after his own nanie, speak indif- > 
ferenUy and candid iy, was the^e any one emperor in that city, 
(Julian, a man of thine own religion, and thy Emperoralone 
excepted,) that was murdered, either by his own subject, or by 
the enemy ? As for Vatens, who persecuted the christians, I 
concede him to thee, and no other canst thou speak of/* 

The second book of Dr. Chandler's history, which occupies 
about 88 pages, seems written for the purpose of shewing, that 
under ^ the Christian Emperors,* great and grievous persecutiotis 
were occasioned solely by some friYolous disputes . about a 
moveable feast ; or by some obscure and inexplicable notions con- 
nected with the doctrine of the Trinity. ' The plain inference 
from the whole, if we rightly understand it, is, that had nobody 
ever kept Easter, or ever believed that in the Divine subsistence 
there were three Hypostases in one God, persecution among 
Christians would not have been known. Christianity, it seems, 
is exclusively a system of peace, and has little to do with opi- 
aion, even should that opinioti relate t6 the object of worship.. 
Consistently with thisi we are told whfet Jerome reported of St. 
John, ^ that in bis extreme old age at Eplie^us, being carried 
into the church by his disciples, tipon accouAt bf his ereat weak- 
ness, he used to say nothing else, every time' he Vas brought 
there, but this remarkable sentence, <^ lattle children love one 
another." And .when some of the brethren were tired with 

.^ . ^ — . .. r— —^ . t ; ; - r- 

.1 .^. »«► • * Evp^riu3 Hist, Ecqles. libi iil. c, 41.- ^ * 
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lietriDg sa often the Moae ttiiiig> apd asked him, ^ Sir, ivfay do 
you always repeat this sentence ?" he answered, with a spirit 
worthy an Apostle, " It is the command of. the Lord, and the 
fulfiUinff of the kw." And coDsistently with the same general 
principle, we are not told doubtless the equally true and equal- 
ly instnietiTe story related by Ir^sus, namely, Uiat once 
when the TeneraUe ayd meek spirited Apostle entered a batfc to 
bathe himself, underptauding that Cerinthus, a noted heretao, 
n^as bathing in another part of the same bath, he hastened oat 
inmediately, ex^tuKning to bis friends that were with bun, 
^ Le^ us flee from h^nce, lest the roof of the batii wherein this 
enemy of truth k, should &11 pn our heads V For, from thie 
aneedote, it appears, that notwithstanding the AposOe^B soliei* 
tude to live in love witli those who bdd the same faith willi 
himself, he entertained the strongest aj^prehensions of the evtb 
that would result from amy intercourse with such as detiated 
from what he considered ^^ the truth as it is in Jesus.'' 

iThe far greater proportion of/Om second book, is employed 
in exhibiting a very partial and unfair account of the Axian con- 
iroversy, in which the conduct of AthanasHi^ is most upjustly 
depreciated, and the conduct of Arius, and that of. George lof 
Cappadocia, as Tile a wreteh as ever wore canonicals, are M 
myustly extolled. We fear that the respectaUb Editor of this 
work, in some degree, though doubtless very nnintenUonatty, 
aids this dehision, by saying that ^ Arius's death was owing, sis 
wcu auspectedj to poison.' This has been asserted, again and 
again, by Arian and other heterodox writers^ in the course of 
the last two centuries ; but we know not of any reputable hiato* 
lian who wrote within two hundred years of that extraordinary 
event, who ever imputed it to any such came. Dr. Chandler 
himsdf, though always decorated with the badge ef a partiaaa^ ' 
does not venture to detail this calumny, but contents himsdC 
with a gentle sneer : — * Soon alter Aese transactions^ Ariw 
died, ana the manner of his death, as it was reported by the 
orthodox, Athaoasius thmks of itself sufficient fuUy to cQudena 
the Arian heresy, and an evident proof that it was hateful to 
Ood.' 

We had marked several passages in this part of Dr. C.Vi 
history, for animadversion and correction ; brevity, bowever,in-< 
duces us to decline the task. It is more compatible with oar 
inclination to observe that the third book, which is devoted t» 
^persecutions under the Papacy,' is tderoUy well executed^ 
The history of the Inquisition is sketched with truth and spirit; 
and Dr. Buchanan's description of the Inquisition at Gon, 
will be read with interest by those who have not perused that 
gentleman's valuable < Christian Researches in Asia.' But vrith 
regard to the sutgeot even oC this portion of the work, there 
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9xe aoBie omissions for which yre know not how to aceount The 
most reoiarkable is that of the persecution of British Chris* 
tians. towards the end of the sixth century, when Austin the 
monk, who was sent over by Gregory the Great, to convert the 
inhabitants of this island, nnding seven bishops in Wales who 
rensted his attempt to impose upon them the popish doctrines 
and ceremonies, contriTecl to incense against them Ethelbert, 
king of Kent. This monarch, in consequence, marched with 
a powerful army to Caerleon, made great havoc and destructioup 
and slew twehe hundred of the uinocent asceUes of Bangor, 
whom he found assembled, and interceding with heaven, by fiist- 
ing and praver, for the deliverance and the prosperity of the 
seven populous churches of Hereford, Tavensis or Landaff, 
Lban-Padern-Vaur, Bangor, Elviensis or St Asaph, Worces- 
ter, and Murganensis, i. e. probably either. Glamorgan, or 
Chester • 

In the last book,our Author dilates upon Luther^s x^nsurable 
notions respecting nersecution> and dwells with oflfensive parti* 
eularity, for several pages, upon * Calvin's doctrine and prac* 
tice concerning persecution/ We call it ojfem$ive particularity, 
because nothing but the most flagrant partiality and ii^ustice 
could induce a writer to dweU upon this lamentable fiuling in 
Calvin, and^ at the'same time, carefully abstain from any le- 
sion to Socinus's conduct towards Francis Davides ;— conduct 
which Mr. Aspland and a few other .Socinians have not hesi- 
tated to stigmatize with a becoming severity. 

The succeeding sections in the fourth hook, contain some 
painfully interesting matter, exhibiting in a striking point of 
view, the tendency to encroadbment in aspiring ecclesiastics, and 
the sufferings ' for conscience sake' quietiv endured by meo 
*^ of whom the world was not worthy.*' This portion of the 
work ought to have occupied a larger space; and it would 
doubtless, had not our Author's zeal for particular opinions, pre- 
ponderated oyer his attachment to liberty of conscience, strong 
as the latter principle obviously and deservedly is. The * per- 
secutions in Great Britain,' from 1549, to the time in wnich 
Dr. Chandler wrote, are detailed \i\ about 40 pages ! 

The nature and object of Mr. Atmore's Appendix, are cor- 
reetly described in the title-paee. Several or the facts related, 
are very striking ; and some of them such as ou^t never to be 

* Those of. our readers who are not acquainted with this striking 
portion of Ecclesiastical History, may cdasult Bishop Jewal'a.^ D<^ 
fence of die Apology of the Churdi of Enalaad,' pp. 519^-^91 » and 
Ga«e'« MMsoouvse of 'the Aneient Charcm <}oT«nBaMnt»' m oppo- 
siiioo 10 the junMfetion of the bishops of R^e> pp. tVi^iSd* 
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for^tten. Yet we cannot help thinking that there is one partictr- 
lar, at least, which it would have been better to liave omitted ; wer 
mean the letter which appears on page 449, in which the writer de- 
tails the circumstances of a Sunday morning's journey from Lon- 
don into Sussex, for the purpose of leaving blank petitions for sig- 
nature at the difierent meeting-houses in his progress. The cir- 
. eumstanccs of that journey, admit of perversion and misrepresen- 
tation by those who are enemies to appeals made to the body of 
tlie people on great occasions ; and on this account we have seen 
it in print with regret. We perused, with very diflTerent emo- 
tions, a concise, but excellent and characteristic letter, sent by 
John Wesley to one of our prelates, in 178&, when several of 
his preachers were harassed by some magistrates on what Mr. 
Atmorc denominates *a pretence entirely new.* They were 
told, — * You profess yourselves member^ of the Church of Eng- 
land, therefore your licences are good for nothing ; nor can you, 
as members of the Church, receive any benefit from the * Act 
of Toleration.' Mr. Wesley wrote a letter to Mr. Wilberforce, 
requesting his mediation with Mr. Pitt on this business ; and 
also the following letter to the bishop in whose diocese the cir- 
cumstance referred to happened, and who, as it should seem, 
connived at the^ersecution of these excelleijft mm. 

* My Lord, — I am a dying mauj already having one foot in 
tl>e grate. Humanly speaking, I cannot long creep upon the 
earth, being now nearer ninety than eiglity years of age. But 
I cannot die in peace, before I have discharged this office of 
christian love to your lordship. I vrtiie without ceremony, as 
neither hoping nor fearing any thing from your lortlship, or any 
man living. And I ask, in the name and in the presence of 
him, to whom both you and I are shortly to give an account, 
why do you trouble those who are quiet in the land ? Those that 
fear God and work righteousness? Docs your Lordship know 
what the Methodists are ? That many thousands 6f them are zea- 
lous members of the church of England ? and strongly attached, 
not only to his Majesty,' but to his present ministry ? Why should 
your lordship, setting religion out of the question, thtow away 
such a body of respectable friends ? Is it for their religious sen- 
timents ? Alas ! my Lord, is this a time to persecute any man 
for conscience sake? I beseech you, my Lord, do as you would 
he ddne to. You are a man of sense : you are a man of learn- 
ing : nay, I vmly believe, (what is of infinitely more value) you 
are a inan of piety. Then think and let think.-^l pray. Qod to 
bless you with the choicest of his blessings.* 

On the whole, weare of opinion that Mr. Atmore^s Appendix, 
is better calciiiated* than l>r. Chandler's history, to prodiioe*a 
genuine hatred of persecution, and a genuine attadiment to 
religious liberty, as a means to the accomplishment of a mo* - 
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faeiitoiw end. But we are disposed to think ibt^ ^e r^puUi^ 
c^tiooy in a separate pamphlet, of I>r. Doddridge^s vafuabl^ 
discourse oa ' The Absurdity and Iniquity of Persecuiiou for 
ooiscience-sake, in all its kinds and decrees/ would have done 
more real good than Ikd entire work of which we have been 
apeakitif • Dr. I>oddridg^ was a firm and decided Dissenter 
upon principle ; but he was a man of candour and modeia- 
tina« The a<;Ati0H>nt3 adtraneed by bim, are ^ avowed, scn- 
ttniefits pt all the wUf hte^ed and piims in the Protestant worid § 
mi h^ every wheve writes like a man who feels tliat while hc^ 
V» advocating tfco cftuae of toleration, he is advsK^ating the caua^ 
oi ' pure and undeftled rtbgion^^ wMf h is sure to be meat pirn?* 
inoted wbei^ tploration is tlm meet complete* We oannQt 
better enn<?lude thi» article tl^an liy onakuig iisa of his ow^ 
Innguage^ 

* True veAigian mu^t be founded in the inward eonviolion of ttio 
nuindy or it is im^poasible it should be, what yet h must he^ oi 
r«a«M«(<t),«om^e (Rem, ^i, 1). And pray left it be co^^i-r 
4^ed what violouco and persecution can do, towavds produeijg^ 
onob an inward couTiotion. It cannot, to be sure, do it inusedl- 
«lily by its awn powor, beeause it is a demonftratipn which at 
the fiamo monoiit suits both tho parts of a eontradiction. An4 
it i§ oarUiw n iiia« might a^ reasonably oxpeet In im4 ep im^ 
m»i^ri^ $fint with a eorif, or 4o ibeol joimi n loaU fry #fi 
mrgum^wi^ <Mio eentNMiQO tht^ wmtertamnding ^jf *hrmU or 6y 
(oWiurea. They may iudood make a man moa, hnt itiatbo 
hafdeat thing in the world in imagine how tb^ tboiUd evev 
mabjo him wm^^ 



Art. lV.^PMIo9efhl60l TrtmactUn^^ of the Royal Society ot Lon« 
den. For the Year M DCCCXII. Part 1. 4lo. pp. 2l6 and de. 
O. and W. Nicol. London. IBlfi. 

\^E fogrot U> fiad ouraelvea so mut^h in arroars with r^opoo^ 
to ^ese intfirnatiag reeards« It is our intentiona for \\m 
futuro to fumi^h oi)f readers with %i\ early notioe of ovory jpar( 
fogndarly on its apparanoei and to give an abstrapt of iti| 
^ntentiauffioiontty full to aati^fy tlmse (by ff^r thegreator pro* 
portion) oi oar voaciers, wh^ have not kismre or inolinatiop to 
pur^im aeioptiAo iHiUiegto with a view to their f^pUcatinn to 
purposes of practical utility. Three additional parts have al- 
reany been issued by the Society, and we shall lose no time in 
noticing them. 

The contents of the part now before us, are eleven papers, 
•nd an appendix consistmg of a Meteorological Journal kept at 
the apartments of the Royal Society. Of these papers, the 

Vat.IL N.8. U 
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Vst, Snd, tfhd 5tb, relate to mathematical and asttmidmicaf 
science, aYid are reserved for the suliject of a distinct article in 
biir text number. We proceed at once! to notice the 

III. An Account of some Peculiariiies in the Structure of the 
Organ of Hearing in the Balsena Mystieetu9 of linuflsus. 
By Everar^ Home, Esq. F. R. S. 
* The deteetbn of muscular fibres in the mcsnbmiiH lympani 
of the elephant, iiiduced Sir Ererard Home to seek for an 
opportunity of examining the structure of that ofgan in the 
whale I and he consequently procured, for that purpose, from a 
person employed in ttie Ghreenland whale fishery, the' cranihm 
of a cub whale. Its length was firom 10 to 17 feet, audits 
eircnmferen^ce from 13 to IS; so tiiat the'gi^at magnitude of the 
parts was particularly fayourable to the object wmch he had in 
tiew. The membrana tympani wa» 1 indi and i^* in diameter ; 
imd when the external cuttcular and membranous corerings 
were remoted, there wa9 found a regular kyer of muscular 
fibres, haying tbeir origin in one edge of the bonfy tiin tb which 
the membrane id attaiched^ and their insertion in the opposite 
edge ) so that the centrte^ is not tendinous as in the elephant. 
Its structure too is remarkable in this respect, that it is convex 
externally, and projeetd nearly an inch into the meatus ex- 
temus ; and hence there is no diifect connexion between the 
tympanum, and the small bones which belong to the organ of 
hearing, as is the case in other animals ;- nor are these bonesr in 
the whale situated within the cimty of the tympamm^y but in a 
distinct cavity beyond it, and exterior to its membranous lining. 
The connexion between the membrana tympani and these bones, 
is formed by a membrane which stretches across the hollow 
formed by the membrana tympani, and is attached to its bony 
rim, a fold of it being continued across the cavity of the tym- 
panum, and attached to the short handle of the' malieas. The 
muscular structure of the membrana tympani, furnishes that 
organ with the means of adjustment to sotinds' proceeding fron!^ 
diferent distances ; but the degree of pressure to vrhicn it is 
liable^ is hieompatftle with the transmission of smallet tibrib- 
tSons so as'to> convey distinct sounds, a purpose which appears 
to be accomplished by the membrane which is stretched actosff 
thecayity of the tympanum, and fofins the means' of commu-' 
nicfttion between tt^ extemid and internal organs of hearings 
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IV. Chemical Researches on the Blood, and some other Ani* 
mal Fluids. By Wilh'am Thomas Brande, Esq. F.R.S. 
Communicated to the Society for the Improvement of Ani- 

] mal Chemistry, and by them to the Royal Society. 

This communication is divided into seven sections, and doU'* 
tains a series of experiments made- upon chyte, lymphs senirai 
and the coagulable' and colouring matter of the blood. The 
fluid first examined was the chyle, which was found to be in its 
most perfect state about four hours after the animal had taken 
food ; after that period it gradually becomes less opaque, until, 
atlen^, only pure lymph is transmitted through the thoracic 
duct The chyle in its most p^ect state, is « white, opaque, 
inodorous fluid, having a slightly saline taste, and being capable 
of changing the bhie colour of infusion of violets to a green. 
Its specific gravity is interinediate between the gravity of blood 
and that of water ; and after being a short time removed firom 
the duct, it becomes a stiff jelly, which gradually separates into 
a firm coaguhim, and a transparent, colourless fluid. In this 
respect, then, it resembles blood, and its coagulation is re- 
tarded or accelerated by the same means* The coag^ated 
portion, however, Mr. Brande describes as havmg a ckser re* 
semblance to the caseous part of milk, than to Sie fibrine of 
blood. It dissolves readily in the alcalis either pure or sub- 
earbonated, and is precipitated by the acids which re-dissolve 
it if added in excess, but sonie of them require to be asttsted 
by heat. It is not precipitated ftt>m its solution* in dilute. sul« 
phuric acid by the alcalis, added either to the point of satu- 
ration or in excess, but the solution was rendered turbid by in- 
fiision ornlls, or other substances containing tannin. Dilute 
nitric acid converts it into adipodre. The serous portion of 
chyle becomes turbid when heat is applied, and deposites flakes 
of albumen ; and if afterwards evaporated at a temperature not 
exceeding 200^, crystals are deposited, which have 'all» the 
jvoperties of tiie ^gar of milk. Pure lymph, such as is found 
m the thoradc duct of an animal which has been kept 24 hours 
without food, is a transparent fluid almost destitute off seiiaible 
properties; It aflfords no coagulum to the action oi heat or 
'acids. The action of Galvanic electricity developed a small 
'portion ot albumen, and there was an indication of fdoalfaie 
matter at the negative surface, and of muriatic acid at the oppo-* 
flite extremitv. The serum of blood has been so frequently exa- 
mined, that Mr. Brande on this oceasion limits bis inquiries to 
ctne point, on which former experiments had produoecLsome 
doubt in his mind. It has been tonsmcNily -understood to :oontaiu 
a portion of geUtine which remained in solution after the al- 

U 2 
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bumen had been coagulated by heat, or by other means. By 
the application of Galyanic electricity, however, Mr, Braada 
has ducoTered this to be an error arising from the imperfection 
of our former means of analysis, and that the matter which has 
been hitherto considered to be gelatine, is albumen held in so- 
lution and modified in its properties by the presence of a large pro* 
portion of alcalL Thb is separated by the action of a Galvanic 
iiattery, and the whole of the albumen coagulates, leaving the 
liquid so entirely free from animal matter, 2iat neither infiision 
of gaUs, nor the evaporation of the li(||ttid to dryness, could de- 
tect the smallest portion remaining in solution, Mr. Brande 
detected traces of iron in the serum, but so smaU as to be hardly 
appreciated ; and other experiments detailed in this papet 9 clearly 
pffove that the blood does not owe its red colour to the agencv of 
this metal, though since the experiments of Fourcroy and Vau- 
quelin 00 the subject, it has usually been attributed to the pre- 
sence of iron combined with phosphoric acid. In the first piaee, 
equal weights of fibrine, of which one portion was nearly de- 
prived of colouring matter, and tlie other allowed to retain all 
that adhered to it during its spontaneous coagulation, afibrded 
proportions of iron so small as almost to escape detection ; and 
as far as could be judged with quantities soextreoiely minute^ 
there was no perceptible diffiareace in the quantity afforded by 
each. The e^dence afforded by an examination of the cboi- 
s mica! properties of the colouring matter, is still mote deci^vf^ 
and proves that it is a peculiar modification of animal matter* 
It is soluble in water^ but heat occasioas it to be deposited, and 
its colour is changed to a pale brown. It is also soluble in nau- 
lintic and dilute sulphuric acid, and forms solutions which have 
a greenish hue by transmitted light, and a erunson colour by re- 
flected light, but the sulphuric solution b rather of a lilac huf • 
These sdutioas are not aflPeoied by light, infusion of galls produoas 
no ohaa^ in themi and the alcalis rather heighten their colomr« 
Theaitnc add appears to decompose it, and changes the oqIow 
to brown ; but the other aoids, as the acetic, oxalic^ Slc^ dissolve 
it, and (orm solutioos of a more or less intense ral colour^ but 
they all exhibit a green hue by transmitted light. With the 
albalis eitlier pore or carbonated, it foraos de^p red solutioaa 
which are permanent, and they may be evaporated nearly to 
dryness without losing thw colour. These facts afford da^ 
flisive proof that the colour of t)>o blood is not owing to |K0A ; 
and Mr. Brande has still fiirther established its analogy ta the 
oriouring principle in other bodies^ by fixing it by means of 
mordants, of which a sduUon of tannin,, and the nitrat and 
oiranuriate of mercury were Smiad to be most powerfin}. 
With these a pormn«t fed was producfd. This part «f Mr* 
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Brande^s paper thh>ws a good deal of light on the process for 
dveing the Taritey or Adriaaople red on cotton^ in which 
Mood is always employed, and no doubt eontribnt^ to the 
production of the colour. 

VI. On a Osseous Compound of Carbonic Oxide and Chlorioe. 
By John Davy, Esq. 

Our views of the nature of chlorine or oxymuriatic acid gas 
still remain in some degree unsettled ; but in proportion as our 
acquaintance with it is extended, the theory of Sir H. Davy 
appears to receive additional confirmation, and the probability 
that it is a simple body, analogous to oxygen in its properties, 
is increased. Gay Lussac, and Thenard, as well as Murray, 
have asserted, that carbonic oxide and chlorine do not exert 
any action on each other under any circumstances of exposure to 
light, or otherwise. Mr. Davy, however, has found tliis asser* 
^on to be erroneous. If these gases, can^ully dried, are mixed 
in eaual volumes, and exposed to the direct rays of the sun, they 
combine in about a quarter of an hour, with a diminution of 
about one half of their volume, and the peculiar colour of the 
chlorine at the same time disappears. The combination takes 

Elace also if they are exposed only indirectly to the sun's light ; 
ut in this case, the combination requires about twelve hours 
to efiecc it. The gaseous compound thus produced, and for 
which Mr. Davy proposes t&e name of phosgene gas, because 
the combination has been effected hitherto by light alone, pos- 
sesses peculiar properties, both physical and chemical. It does 
not fume hi the atmosphere, and its odour is intolerably offen- 
sive and aofihoalMig. It reddens dry litmus paper, aqd ego* 
faineB with aranioniacBl gas, with muek beat aiid rapid conden- 
sation. The compound is a perfectly neutral sak,. without odoor, 
of a pungent, saline taste, and deliquescent. It is decomposed 
by the sulphuric, nitric, and phosphoric acids, and the product, 
collected over mercury, is a mixture of the carbonic and ipurhi- 
tic acid gases. In the muriatic, carbonic, and sul^qi^ous add 
gases, the salt sublimes unchanged; and. in acetic acid it dis-^ 
solves without effervescence. Tin heated in this gas mpifiv 
decomposes it, the fuming liquor of Libavius being fimHea, 
and carbonic oxide being disengaged. A similar eff^ is pro^ 
duced by zinc, antimony, and arsenic. Potassium appears not 
only to have decomposed the gas by combining with the chlo- 
rine, but also the caroonic oxide ; but as the proportaons employed 
in the experiment are not given, we can only presume that the 
quantity of the potassium used, was anfficient ior^th purposes. 
White oxide of siilc decomposed it, formmg butter of ainc, and 
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converting the oxide into carbonic acid. A similar ^ect Wfti 
produced with protoxide of antimony ; but the oxygen di»« 
placed by the chlorine, w^t to form the peroxide of that metal, 
the carbonic oxide remaining unchanged. Mixed with oxygen 
or hydrogen singly, the ^as did not explode by the electric 
spark ; bat when it was mixed with proper proportions of these 
two gases, it exploded with considerable yiolence, mnriatic 
acid, and carbonic acid gas being formed. Water decomposed 
it rapidly, the products being muriatic and carbonic acid. 
From the whole of these facts, Mr. Davy considers the gas to 
have the properties of an acid, and, in this view of the subject^ 
the name which he has given it, does not appear to be a very 
appropriate one. Its powers of saturation are very consider- 
anle, since it combines with four volumes of ammoniacal gas. It 
did not decompose the native carbonates of lime and barytes, nor 
did it combine with pure quick lime, ^ of an inch only being 
absorbed in two days ; but this is the less remarkable as car^ 
bonic acid was not found to be absorbed in larger quantity, pro- 
bably because there was no moisture present Its habitudes 
with the fixed alcalis were not determined, owing to its ready 
decomposition by water : when it was added to thin solutions, 
carbonic acid was disengaged, as might be expected, by the 
stronger acids. That the affinity by which the combination is 
produced, is a powerful one, appears from this circumstance, 
that when a mixture of chlprine, carbonic oxide, and hydrogen, 
in equal volumes, was exposed to the action of light,'the chlo* 
rine was divided pretty equally between the hydrogen and the 
carbonic oxide. 

VII. A Narrative of the Eruption of a Volcano in the Sea, off 
tho island of St. MidiaeL By S. Tillard, Esq. Captain m 
the Royal N&vy. 

This communication gives an intelligent and interesting nar- 
rative of the appearances which attended the eruption which 
Captain Tillard had the satisfaction of witnessing from the cliff 
of $t. Michael's, and at the distance of less than a mile. The 
scene .muat have been one of the most awful and terrific which 
are ever presented by the convulsions of nature to the contem- 
platiou.of man. It was attended with repeated shocks of an 
earthquake, and such was the magnitude of the eruption, in' 
the short period of three hours, during which Captain Tillard/ 
Wd bis companions remained on the spot, that a complete crater 
^as formed above the water to the height of about twenty 
feet, and apparently of the diameter of four or five hundred 
teet. This wa9 on the 14th of June, 1811, and on the 1th of 
Jufy, when Captain T. again sailed near it, it had ri^en to the 
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lieight of eighty yards abuye the sea, and he compares- its se- 
nend height at this period to that of the High Tor at Matlool.. 

VIII. t>ii the primitive Crystals of Carbonate of Lime, Bitter 
Spar, and Iron Spar. By William Hyde WoUaston, M. D. 
S«c. R. S. 

This pa|^r exhibits the accustomed accuracy of its ingenious 
and scientific Author. In the Traite de Mineralogie, and in 
his more recent work, the Tableau Comparatif, the Abb6 HaUy 
has assigned the, same primitive form to the crystals of these 
three substances, and almost exactly the same number of de- 
grees and minutes to the measurement of their angles, a circum- 
stance which seems not easily reeoncileable, on his principle^ 
(the truth of which has been verified in so many instances,) 
with the wide diversity of their composition. By the aid of 
the instrument . which Djr. W. described in the Transac- 
tions of the Society for 1809, be has been enabled to measure 
the angles of these crystals with great accuracy, and thus to 
determine the error of former measucementSf He iSnds the 



gle of carbonate of lime. to be 10$^ 5',. which corresponds with a 
yery accurate measurement by Mains, made by a cepeating" cir- 
cle ; the angle of the inagnesian carbopate, or bitter mar, he 
finds to be full 10^^; and that of the iron spar 107^; differences 
sufficieiitly important when viewed with reference to the diver- 
sity of their chemical composition, and affordiiig additional evi- 
dence i^ fi|vpur of the syptem of the Abb6 HaUy. 

IX. Observations intended to shew that the progressive Motion 
of Snakes is partly performed by Means of the Ribs. By 
Everard Home, Esq. F. R. S. 

The su)>ject of this paper cannot be made very intelligible 
withofit i| referenpe to the plates which accompany it, but it 
makes us acquainted with a new and very curious mode of pro- 

gessive motion peculiartotbesnake tribe. The discovery of it was 
st m^de by Sir Joseph Banks, on a large Cobra de Capello., 
whidi had been brought from the East Indies for exhibition in 
this country, in the progressive motion of which he distinctly 
observed the ribs to b^ employed, and on applying the hand U 
was equally perceptible to the touch. Sir Everard Home has 
given, m this communi<;lation, a sufficiently minute description of 
die anatomy of the parts employed to make the ribs subseryient 
to the double purposes of motion and respiration. 

X. An Account of some Experiments on the Combinations of 
diiferent Metals and Chlonne, &c. By John Ddvy, Esq. 

The experiments detailed in, this coipmunication cehte only 
Uf thecombinaUons of chlorine with copper, tin, ir9n,mangane8e. 
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leiidy titty tti^fhic, antimony, and bismuth. With Copper, tilt, 
and iron, Mr. Da\y obtaihed, tritliont innch diftcalty, tWo dis- 
tinct combinations of eHch, haviag difiereut iMrofM)rttei^ of tthl^- 
riney and analogous therefore to 2ke protoxides and deretoxades 
of metals combined i;iith oxy^n. \\ iih the others he iva^ fiot 
able to effect a combination Hilh more than one proportion ; but 
in the present imperfect state of tnir kMlv ledge of tlie cotaifakia- 
tions of chlorine, it would be preniatui^ to ^^^idude thlit others 
nmy not be produced. Moht ef these compo^inds haVe 'mmf 
tiroperties in oblumon. They hte m geMi-al fusiMe at a h^t 
below redness ; are perfectly fixed in close vessels ; btit. when 
iiented in veBsels allowing; the free atreess off air, they sublime in 
^ense fumes. Water converts them kite iYm ordinary muriates. 
Some of them have the property of uniting wf th phosphorus, 
Sulphur, and resinous matter, ahd bf forming tralfisparent t6* 
iMrfess solutions with fixed and volatile ^Is. Mr. Davy haft 
iHHtittrted a comparative fn<)u>ry kito the combination of thto- 
vims with the metals, in rcl^eHeeto thetiiebi^ of viefinHepropor- 
tlsns^ ttitd Mili)mriRg them Irf^ this oxides, lo Which they are 
ttialoerous. '1 he proportion in wHch dkl^itae «ombtfies wMi 
<}f6tt€t bodies-, when eempared with oxy^n, is «s 88.'6 to 7.5, 
«lid dil^se f]lro|)oHiotis titt TottiM t6 b<)lliesp<Miti <te mutiy itislatioes 
tb ti«e v^fkAth of analysis a» appKed to the OMntobunds of the 
ilietals und ^iortne, with a "degree of af^uracy Which is highly 
•sattisfadlory ; tind there ctn be mdottbtthatasemfr acqnaintaftieis 
with the complDsitien of these bodies and cff tfti\s t>xides be- 
comes more accurate, the discrepanoies which at present «xIb^ 
mil gradoaHy diminish and finally disamjcar.* Mr, Xi. gives 
Wtso the results of a similar connpavison of the dietaUic sulptuvets 
with the combinations of chlorine, which, though they do «ot 
'agi^ctn ftll cases, yet in the far greater lorttmber, are found to 
4(ott«^p6^d pretty e^afctfy. Sir H. Davy has proposed to de- 
ifi^ate 'ihi^ dcfmponnds of thlofrine with the m^ets!^, by varying 
Vn^ t^rtninatfot) ^t' the name df the m^al. Ptir one proportiou 
•Ht tfhlotiwe, he ;propos08 thfe termination * Me^ for two * an^ :' 
<hufe thfe 'combination of tapper With chlorine, %vluch inay be 
Vegitrded aii atmlogotis to tlie protoxide, is ctipraife^ and ililh 
%m proportions^ cupranea. To this mode of nomenclature 
'Hiere uppears to ns to be strong objections i^the names them- 
^Ives are very nncouih, and no resource is lafbrded ib (he evetit 
■^ oiher combinations having U^er propdrtiolis of chlodne 
being discovered, whioh is by no tneaffs tmprdbable. It t^ould 
bave boon far better to have adopted Dr. TboaMon's tnade . iff 
desiigiisting the oaudesby jirefix«(g the Greek wmersla. Jir. 
Dairy thinks he has traced an additional proof <rfthe analogr be- 
tMteft^ftdc^riheted tuxygen, ik tfa^at^tfta of ibis totapavmtB of 
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dikirine and ih^ metals with iiiurhHo uoid. He fdund tiiese 6om« 
biiiali«i9 to k«^ for the most part, ^xtt^mely soluble In moriatie 
aoM \ m cubic ittc^ i»f tlie concentt^ted acM, for examfde) dU§^ 
solved ISO ^aina of corromTc aiAiMmate ; and assisted by heat, 
tt diaaoli/tefl about lOM grains, forming a solution which, on 
Goolnig, became soKdy having a fibrous crystalline texture, and 
apeaity, britttant hiatre. ThiSi combination, hdwever, was not 
]wraianent, for the acid was separated not by heat only, bnt by 
BMre eiLposnre to the air, the corrosive subHmate resaaining 
unchanged. The solutions of cuprane and plumbane in niHriatic 
acM^ d(Sposite at7stais also on cooling, bat it is not stated 
whether or not they are permanent ; without this character, how-^ 
ever, they certainly cannot be regarded as analogous to the ordi- 
nary neutral compounds, having oxygen as a constHuent prin • 
ciple ift their imposition. 

XI. Farther Ex|)eriroeuts and Observatioaa on the Action «f 
Poisons OB tiie Anincial System. By B. C. Brodie, £sf ., 
F. R. S^ commanicated to the Society for the Improvement 
of Animal Chemistry, and by them to the Royal Society. 

In a former number we i^va an aotonnit of aome «xpori- 
mente on the action of ponons made by Mt. Brodie, 43i 
which the present commvnlcalinn may be regarded as a ova* 
tinliadon. The experiments first detaUeri, were made with tha 
Waorara, a fvdson which seems to destroy life by esthaoslinf 
the nertouB cnuigy , A cat was hros^t intp antate of i^paieMt 
death tiy iaaenfaig the poiaan into m woaad, the rea p irirt ion kav'^ 
ing entirely censed, and with it every vital fmietien eaeept the 
action of the bnart, which atiH oantinned to beat afcsot 140 
times in a mimfte. in this atate she was placed in a tsaBper«tan& 
of «6^ and the kings were inflatai artifi<»aiiy abont 40 timea 
ia« inmule. At Ihe end of 40 minntea, the iria was observed 
hxo n t w m t -on the adnriasion of light : when the reepiration had 
been 4mpit op tme hour and 40 mimites, Aere were aBght iarvo- 
Inntary cuntraetions of the nmacfas, and an occasional «lftvt 
ta btnadbe : ot the end of another hfoai', Qr> two hoars ond 40 
miftnlea iiwm 4he oomnmneament idT ttm anrtaftckd veapirtftion, 
thiHtt wiere Indieationsof retnrning aeosibllity', and the aolntal 
naaidralinn mas vcatmvid ot the rate of tt ^tknes in a ndaMte. 
At this period the arafficial resmraticm was diaeootinoad, hot 
the anttnl remained m a atste simiar 4a duit of prafoand sleep 
aimut 40 mannlea lon|[^, and then vwahe aaddenly. She p»- 
mahied.af^ p nMB t ly a -Utile indiapiiaed abe locaDt ^y, buft offaw^ 
wandanhe perfectly recnioml. VhevmirftB of this enperhiianlt 
anafaigyy iostanotive, and deariyeotablishahe irapoiWtfaet 
that fatnrfaM flw^aalionaf #m (heart K&n be ibif4m^ 
maoaa, Mm ^nmtions ^f the fantin qfewy be ^aotirely suspended 
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for a ooBftiderable period, without neoeasarily euwtng ihm deitii 
of the animal. In foot, something analogous to this takes place 
in sleep, only the. suspension of nervous energy is leas eom-* 

J>lete, extending only to the animal functions, but it is per^ 
(Bctlj similar in kind though not in its extent. In anottier 
experiment, the result was unfavourable, though the action of 
the heart vvas kept up by inflating the lungs for more than thrse 
hours : so that, if the energy of die brain is not restored within 
a given time, the animal dies irreooTerably. The remaining 
experiments were made with mineral poisons, — arsenic, muriate 
of barytes^ tartrite of antimony or emetic tartar, and corroore 
sublimate b^g selected. Whether arsenic is introdueed imme« 
diately into tlie stomach, or is applied to a wounded surface, 
it equally produces inflammation of the stomach and intestines ; 
and it is remarkable that the inflammation is commonly more 
violent and immediate, when the poison is applied to a woupd, 
than when introduced into the stomach, and it precedes the 

Spearance of inflammation in the part to whidi it is applied, 
le appearances, however, which indicate inflammation,^vary 
considerably in degree, but are always limited to the stomach 
and intestines, and never extend to the (esophagus or pharynx. 
From the diffisrence in the degree of inflammation m di<fa*eni 
cases, and from the rapidity with which life is destroyed by this 
poison, Mr. B. thinks we are not to consider the inflammation 
as the immediate cause of death ; but perhaps the inquiry has 
not been carried far enough, nor the experiments sufficiently 
varied, to allow us to draw such a conclusion ; for even in the 
human sulgect we are fiur from having arrived at any accurate 
knowledge of the degree ot inflammatory action, which is in all 
eases incompatible vrith the contmuance of life, and in the 
inSeador animals we have reason to beheve that life is destroyed 
by this action much sooner than in man. From the circum- 
stances above related, and from the analogy of some other 
poisons, Mr. B. thinks himself entitled to infer that arscmic 
does not act until it has Altered the mass of drculating bkod, 
but from the secretions of the stomach, kidneys, and intestines, 
hemg not only continued but increased, and from the musdes 
remaining after death capable of being excited by Galvanic 
electricity, it is evident that die effect produced is not a tc^aal 
and simuJtaneous destruction of vitaliiv m all the organs of the 
body. Mr. Brodie thinks the effects of the poison in destroymg 
Bfe, are to be referred to the nervous system, and the heart ; the 
functions of the alimentary canal being less necessary to life ; 
and that its action on these two parts of die system is the imme* 
diate cause of death. But for tne. complete elucidatioii <rf this 
obscure peint, much additional inveatigadon wBl probably be 
reqmred. We should rather be inclined to;refar the slow. 
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fbeble, and intennitting pube, and the ayin|>tomB enumerated 
by Iftr. Brodie as indicaiiag disturbed circulation, primarily to 
the iaflnence of the poison on the. nervous system ; and to class 
them togedier with the paralysis, oonvulsions,. dilated pupils, 
and insensibility, which so clearly indicate a disturbance in the 
functiops of the brain. The appearances after death which 
indicate inflammation, we obsenredto Tary a good deal in the 
diflbrent olaases of animals, being more considerable in die 
camiYorous than in the graminiYorous, and bearing some pro- 
portion to the time the animal lives after the application of the 
poison It is wsually confined to the mucous membrane of the 
stomach and intestmes, wbieh becomes of a florid, red colour, 
as if injected with tdood, and its texture becomes 90ft and pulpy. 
Occasionally too there are small spots of extravasated bloody 
both on the surface of the mucous membrane, and between it 
and the oeUular coat, and this occurs independently of vomit- 
ing. Mr. Brodie has never observed any sloughing or ulcera- 
tion of the stomaeh or intestines in the inferior animals whidi 
have been the subject of his experiments ; but in a woman who 
survived the iounediate effects of a dose of arsenic, though she 
died four or five days after, in Bartholomew's Hospital, there 
was extensive ulceration in the mucous membrane both of die 
stomach and intestines. When arsenic is taken into the 
stomach, the copious secretion of mucous which it immediately 
occasions, separates it, Mr. Brodie remarks, from immediate 
contact with the inner surface of that organ, and in animals 
whidi are capable of vomiting, the greater part of it is riyected 
very soon after it is taken ; but if it has been swallowed in 
substance, small particles are firequently found entangled in the 
mucous, or in the extravasated blood* When this was not the 
case, Mr. Brodie observes, ' I have never known in an animal 
fliat was capable of Tomiting, that ars^c could be detected in 
the c<mteBt9 of the stomach after death, thoush examined by 
the most accurate chonical tests.* He remarks, that the in- 
flammation produced by arsenic is more extensive than that 
occasioned by any other poison, a circumstance which, coif- 
neeted with other facts, may aid Uie judgment in deddingonthe 
difficult and obscure pases which sometimes become the subject 
of iuflicial investigation. The eflfects of muriate d barytes 
and emetic tartar, are similar to those produced by arsenic, in 
all the pi:oiliinent circumstances. The functions of d^e brain are 
impaired, the. circulation is greatly disturbed, vomiting^ takes 
place in those animals which are capable of that action, and in 
general, ioflammation is found in the stomach after deaUi, but it 
doea not ei^tiend to the intestines. The action of the heart 
generally continues a diort time after respiration ceases, but 
artificial respiration did not, in any. instanee, miuntaia that 
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actiom loog enough to recover the osimiL The muooles after 
death were capcdile of bdof eabcited by OalTanic ekctricity. 
Mr. Brodie tfauiks the aetioii of oorronTe aoblimate ia more 
atriotly local than that of any of the other aubstaecea which he 
employed in hia experiioenta ; but ita eSecta^ aa indicated by 
the aymptoms, appear to haire had much the aame choractttr, 
and it probably occasieiia death in the same way. It aeenaa^ 
however, to have acted chemieally on the muooos membrane of 
the stomach, for> in some parts, ita texture was destroyed, and 
in others, h was changed to a dark gray eoloor, and was easily 
separated from its eonaexioa with tl^ other membranes of the 
stomach. The general conchwidns which Mr. B. drawa firoim 
hia experimenta on the mineral poisons are the foliowtng : 

!• * Arsenic, the emetic tartar, and the muriate of barytes, do not 
produce their deleterious effects until they have passed into the cir- 
culation. 

% All these poisons occasion disorder of the functions of the heart, 
brain, and alimentuy canal ; but they do not all affect these organs 
in the same relative degree. 

3. Affseaic operates on the alimeotary canal in a greater degree titan 
either the emetic tartar, or the mtuiate of barytes. The heart is 
afiected more by arsenic than by the emetic tartar ; and more by 
this last than by the^aauriate of barytes. 

4. The corrosive sublimate, when taken internally in a large quantity^ 
occasions death by acting chemically on the mucous membrane 
of ihe stomach, so as to destroy its texture; the org&ns more 
irame&tely necessary to life being afiected in consequence of dieir 
sympadiy with the stomach/ 



Art. VU-i^Jfeinrffs ^Jlgisnun Bydniy^^9j George Wilson Meadky, 
wiA SA AapeftdAX* 8vOp pp. xvj 403^ price 12s. Loiidon» Cra- 
dookandiblyt m3* ... 

nrHE name of Algerinon ISydney ranks amongtfie most ianmis 
of which his coMtry cata Mast, yet, as Air. Meadley re- 
marks. ' his personal'ldistory' has hitherto been Itttie known.* 
His Bfe was itot distinguished either hy extraordinary actions 
or romantic suflferiugs. in the field he was brare, hut he ne^er 
rosetoarank snffidetttlyfitefato lead an army; in Ae cabinet 
he was an able ilegfatfaitctr, bnthenerer filled a more eleTscted 
sHnatioB than Ihal tf joiht^oominissioner to the court of Dew- 
mark ; in ' paAttoefit he gittned ho farmidaMe ascendency by 
^o^enife or inoormptness \ in prituUs life he was the yonnger 
son of a nobleman/ who espoosed flie contrarv party in pofiti^ ; 
and having never been married^ he had no nmrily hxflaenice at 
hfe command^ vnd only ft' smalls precarious' fortune^ harely cobs'* 
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patent ta lug mftiatenaiice. His ifhole grandettr, and power, 
and edebrity, therefore, arose oat of hia peraonal oharacter^ 
and were austained by bis severe and inflexible repoblieaa 
Tirtaes. Great be might hare been in any situatioD, vrlucb 
afforded room fcMr a superior mind to display itself; but, excqit 
in hia last hour, he never was in such a situation. Daring the 
civil war he was an inferior officer, and had no other 
opportunity of signalizing himself than by his courage, 
^erwards he lived maiiy years in voluntary enle in Italy and 
France, among people whom he despised ; and when, in lua 
latter days, he settled at home, that very loye of lus countr^^ 
which before caused him to flee from it, made him miserable m 
it, from an irreconcilable abhorrence of its base and profligate 
government onder Charles II. Hia end, indeed, was a death 
glorious to himself, because it was suffered with magnanimity 
not to be surpassed, whUe it was inflicted with shameless and de* 
termined iiyustice. To these circumatancea, however, he owes 
hia immortality on earth ; and but for these, it is eviduit that be 
would have been remembered merely as one among those who 
acted a part above the vulgar in tlie iron age of the Stuarts, 
when royal prerogative and pcf^ular innovation had their loog^ 
and sore, their first and last military struggle in Britain, till at 
the revolution of 1688, being happUy counterbalance, botb 
were, we trust, for ever disarmed of th^r mortal weapons. I» 
all previous civil wars, from tbose between the Britons, and 
the Savons, to those between the Houses of York and LaJncaS'- 
ter, there was not one in which the people themselves wevf- 
otherwise engaged, than aa the agents or instruments of prinee» 
and nobles ; and in the issue they became as much the s^il of . 
the conquerors as the fields ¥4iich they cultivstod. But in the 
oonti^t between Charles 1. and hia parliament, and in the aud^ 
den insurrection that dispossessed James II* of the Hirone 
which he had forfeited, every man that drew a swocd, diew it 
for himself; and every spectator of the strife bad a personal 
feeling in the quarrel, and an individual interest in the event, 
not waiting with indiflferenee till he fell to the lot of the 
strongest, nut like a ratmial, independent bcong, ohoosing bis 
own master, and submitting to laws made fay tbsfie whom be 
bad appointed not «o much to legislate iwer bun, aa to legislate 
im ii$ $t0md. It was in the eariy part of this period that ^daey 
Nourished, and in the malignant interval of insecure repose 
between the Rebellion and the Revolution, that be wao murdared 
far the forms of law, Gb'eat, indfed, mu^t have been the weight 
of bis character,, and the u^uence of bis e3^ample» aince peer, 
uncottntenanced by bis family, in baniahment abroad, and in 
letuem^t at home, he was ever an olys^t of gr^ fear and 
)iatr«d to a weak and tyranfi^c«(l oauni, and. his mn s«««m4 
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80 necessary to its safety, as to be worth accomplishing; by 
means the most foul, the most cowardly and cruel. To this 
splendid departure, f^r a clouded career, he owes the pre-emi- 
nence of being one in the Triumvirate of Patriots, whose memo- 
ries are united in the popular sentiment of ^^ The cause for 
which Hampden hied tn the Jield, and Rusbel and Sydney 
on the scaffold.'** Yet still, 

( Stat magninpminis umbra;' 

and the volume before us will add nothing to the glory of 
that mighty name, by detailing the personal history of him 
who left it behind ; for admirable always, and exemplary often, 
as the conduct of Sydney appears at this calm distance from 
the scene which he adorned, we suspect that his character is 
more exalted, by indistinct association in the minds of most 
people, than it will in reality seem to merit, when it is better 
Known. In proportion as the particulars c^ the lives of illus- 
trious men are multiplied in their biographv, the nearer they 
are brought down to the ordinary stancuird, by being seen more 
firequently in situations in which they can act only an ordinary 
part : on the other hand, men ot small note, but of sterling 
excellence, are exalted by being thus drawn out of obscuritT, 
and suddenly exhibited in the light of their own virtues. We 
will venture to say, that Colonel Hutchinson^s actions were 
greater, and his su^rings more severe, than those of Algernon 
Sydney : whether he was a man of equal oualities we will not 
here inquire ; yet, tiH the memoirs written by his incomparable 
Lady were published, from the narrowness of the sphere in which 
he moved, he was barely recorded in the nomenclature of 
republicans. Had not Sydney been canonized Ly his political 
martyrdom, we are persuaded his fame would have been nearly 
as drcumscribed as that of Hutchinson was, before tiie beau- 
tiful Spirit of his Lady, afteir the lapse of a centurv and a half, 
rising from the tomb, led him forth for the admiradon of 
posterity. 

We shall oflfer a brief sketch of Sydney's life, extracted from 
tiiese memoirs, and accompanied with such reflections as may 
rise out of the incidents as they occur. 

, Algernon Svdney was the second son of Robert, Eari of 
Leicester, and grand-nephew of the renowned Sir Philip Syd- 
ney. One fieunily has rarely in two generations added two sudi 
names to the Worthies of their country. Algernon was bom in 
1028. At the early age of ten, he was taken abroad by his 
father, and spent much of his youth in Denmark, France, and 
Italy. His stem love of country, which in him was ratfier a 
Platonic senthnent than a cherished passion, is the more re- 
markable, as it can scarcely be said to have g^irn in its native 
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soil. Having been trained under the eye of his father for the 
army, he accompanied his brother to Ireland at the age of niner 
teen as captain of a troop of horse, in which service it is said 
be distinguished himself against the rebels ivith extraordinary 
zeal and activity. On his return to England, finding the King 
and the Parliament dividing the nation between them with the 
sword, each fiercely asserting his right, Sydney, though hb 
father adhered to the royal cause, took part with the insurgents ; 
and being appointed to the command of a troop in the army of 
the Earl of Manchester, he gallantly exposea himself at the 
battle of .Marston Moor. Being wounded, and falling among 
the enemy, he was rescued by a soldier who rushed from ^e 
ranks of Cromwell^s regiment, and having brought him ofi, 
iiobly refused to make himself known, or to accept any reward^ 
being content with having deserved, and with having declined, 
the glory of a name in after ages. Sydney, on his recovery, 
wad advanced to a regiment in Sir Thomas Fairfaxes army. 
* Sanctus amor patrim dot animiany was ^the motto whidi 
he chose for his banner : 

^•^ Manas haec inimica tyrannis, 

' Ense petit placidam sub Ifliertate^ quietem,' 

was the memorial which he afterwards wrote in the Album at 
Copenhagen, and tfiese were the watchwords of his life : — ^the 
sacred love of his country gave energy to his hand, whether he 
opposed tyrants with the sword or with the pen. We are not 
disposed to lavish unqualified praise on his principles or his con- 
duct. The character of Sydney must be admured at a distance, 
and bis example must be held up as worthy of imitation only 
under circumstances in which to imitate it would be deemed 
Hig^ Treason : but High Treason would then be a virtue,*-a 
virtiie of necessity, as it was at the gloriousRevolution of 1688. 
When it was determined to bring the King to trial, Sydney 
itaa appdnted one of the commissioners, and attended several 
of the previous consultations ; but he retired into the country 
befiyre the unhappy monarch was arraigned. He, however, ap* 
woved of the sentence ; and when, at Copenhagen, after the 
Revolution, it was observed to him one day, in company, that 
ke had not been gwlty of the late King's death, he indignantly 
iepfied, ^ Gwdtu I do you call that Ovilt? Why it was the 
justest Und the bravest action that ever was done in England or 
any Where dbe.* But when, during his exile, apian to assassin- 
ate the Frincd of Waives was submitted to him, he promptiy 
|irevented the execution of it, and thus preserved the hfe 
of him who, afterwards, when he was Charles U., topk bis 
•irn. ' * . ■ ' 
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Cromwell, under the title of protector, having sased the 
BOTereignty, Sydney, an enemy to tyrants of every nasac^re- 
tired to the Hag^e, where he became acquiinted with De Witty 
the celebrated Dutch statesman, in whom he found a kindred 
spirit. At the restoration of the Long Parliament he returaed 
to England, and acceptod an appoiotment, with two distiii- 
euished persons, to mediate a peace between Denmark aqd 
Sweden. This gave him an opportunity of displaying his pecu- 
liar talents greatly to the honour, of hia country as well aa of 
himself. Would that there were noir so spirited, upright, and 
unyielding a ghampion of juatieo to mediate peace between 
Sweden and Denmark's ** better half' (NQrway,| recently di- 
vorced by the one, and violently wooed by tlie otW? By the 
time this negotiation was concluded} Chajrlea II. bad heen re- 
stored to the throne of hb father, and Sydaey, though atrongly 
ur^ed by General Monk to return, nqt deeming hims^f sue, 
retired to Italy. In a letter to a friend, written at the very 
commencement of Charleses reign, he sagaciously auticipaloa its 
evils and its errors. 

* But when that couatry of miae« which used to be esteemed a 
paradise, is now like to be made a stage of iiyurv ; the liberty which ^ 
we hoped to establish oppressed ; luxury and lewaness set up in its * 
height, instead ^ the pieiy, virtue^ sobflet^, and jmodtHy, whioli 
we hoped, God, by our hands, would have iotrodnced i iImi heal of 
our nation made a prey to the worst ( the parliam^ati cquit, and 
army, corrupted; the people enslaved; all things vendible ; no Qian 
safe, but by such evil and infamous means, as flatt^erv «nd bribery; 
what joy can 1 have in my own country in this cimaition I Is it a 
pleasure to see, that all I love in the world is sold and destroyed i 
Shall J renounce all my old principles, learn the vile court-arts, and 
make my peace by bribing some of them i Shall their corruption 
and viee be my safety ? Ah ! no ; better is a life among strangers, 
than in ny awn country upon suck oondltions. Whilst I live^ I wiH 
endeavour to preserve ory liberty ; or at least not consent to ike de- 
stroyiof; of it. I hope lAM die in the same principles in which I 
have lived, aad will live no logger than ihcgr can preserve ma«* 
pp, 77, 78* 

We shall not follow the fugitive patriot in his long wanderings, 
during which he was a curtous and interested spectator of ttie 
intrtffues and contentions of foreign cabinets. The death of 
Cardh}al Masarine, pime minister of France, In 1601 1 caused 
great speoulation concerning the persou and politico of nis suc^ 
oessor. Svdney, after mentioning in a letter several t^o had 
keen talk^ of as candidates, thus shrewdly develops the cha- 
iraet^ of the French count. 



< If the king would take one of the squadrone rolante, it 
easy to find a man that would be without exceptions in his person^ 
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and perfectly free from amy interest prejudicial to that of France. 
But nothing is bore improbable, than that a man known ooly by re- 
potatiohy. ^ould be choieh for so great a work. I speak in thfa the 
nuiciea of others. I have no other opinion of my own, than that he 
will be chosen that can find most fovpur with theJadief, and that can 
with most dexterity reconcile their ioterestSy and satisfy their pas- 
fiiom. I look upon their thoughts as more ih^rlant, than those of 
ih€ king and all his council; and their hiimour an of more weight 
tiian the modt considerable intertet of France; and thojM reasons 
• wluch here appear to be of most force will not bd at all regarded/ 

P^ iii^^- - - 

In Prance theriebas been for age$, a law called the Salic Law, 
by which females are cut ott from the inheritance of the throne, 
yet not only the aivDTei quoiatufti, but the whole bistony. of that 
ooimtry pre^esr, thatiia nation has beeil more frequepitiy or more 
flagnuitMr bnder'tepiale govecament, — and consequently undar 
the caprfoe of! tfie nnost woi^hless and abamelesfi part of (the aex. 

Hat while the governments and .manners of fiireiga lands 
were subjects of amusement or speculation, to Sydney ^ in his 
exiley bis heart was> secretly bleeding for the degradation of bis 
own couHtry. .' During ttiis: long period, his cnrcumstances .were 
minroW, the suppiiiH of money which he received from his of^ 
SsBded fMier bsifla lew and uncertain. Resigning him^df pa- 
tiemly'to his bard ' fortsne, he sometimes cnjoyM a degree of ^ 
happiness, wfaidi ids persecutors might have envied. He thus 
beautifuUy 'describes his leisure at Belvedere, where Pope In- 
nocent, for a time, allowed Um apartments. 

^ Nature, art, and treasure can hardly make a place more plebiant 
than this. The description of it would look more like poetry than 
truth. A i^panish' ladv, coming not long since to see diis house, 
seated on a large plain, out of the middle of a rock» and a river 
brought to the top of the mountain, with the w^lks and fountains, 
iofl^niously ^esicea those that were present, not to pronounce the 
n&e of our 8dviour, lest it should dissolve this beautiful enchant- 
ment. Wff l&vb -passed the solstice^ and I have not jet had occa- 
sion to^compWn pr heat, which in Rome is very excessive, and hath 
filled the to#n -with sickbess, especially that part of it where I lived. 
HA-e is what I lodk for, hei^th, ^t,- and ioiitude, I am with some 
eagerness "i^en to reading, and find so much satisfiiction in it, that 
^ough 1 every riiorning see tlie sun rise, 1 never go abroad until six 
or seven of the clock at night ; yet cannot I be so sare of my tenw 
per, as to- know, certainly how long this manner of life will please 
me. i, <?aQnQ^*but rejoice a little to find, that when 1 wander as a 
vagabond thf-ough the world, forsaken of my friends, and known 
on^ to be a broken limb of a shipwrecked faction ; I vet find huma- 
nity and dviUly ri-om those who are hi the height of fortune and re- 
putation. ' Biit I do also well kno#, I am in a stifange land, how fhr 
those civilfH^s do ^xtend^ and that they are too airy to feed or clothe 
anaii.'p.l29. ' t , ' 

Vol. II. N. S. X 
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The following pasaage shews a mind rieb k kg owirre<* 
sources, which finds time most precious whoi it has tke greatest 
portion of it at his own dispom, and of least Ttlue when it is 
shared with company and tumult Vol^ ininds ar6 the most 
occupied in i ct'oirdi-^great mincb when theijr are alone. 

< He that is naked* alone, and without help in the opeti sea, is 
less unluqppy in the night» when he may hope tne land is near* than 
in the daj, when he sees it is not, and that there is no poisbility of 
safety. Whilst I wss at Romoi I wrote letters without machpaia, 
MDce I had not so divided my time as to be very sensible of losing an 
hour or two: now lam alone, time grows much more precious unto 
me, and I am very unwiQirig to lose any part of it/ p. ISO. 

Retiring into the north of Europe, he meditated « plan to 
leuter the sendee of the Emperor of Germany^ with a bod^ of 
troops, which he proposed to raise among his old repuracan 
companions at home. For this sthuige purpose he soficited Us 
father*s intercession, to obtain for him an assurance of his behig 
permitted to reside a few months with his family, till he could 
convey himself, and others ^o were in the same condi- 
tion, so far from England, that, to use his own mqpressloD, 
' those who hate us may ^ve ot^ suspecting us.' The plan 
was rejected ; and being driYen to extremity, Sydney, with some 
of his banished comrades,* urged, first the Dntoh, and after- 
wards the French Goremment, to invade England for the pur- 
pose of restoring the Commonwealths This pngeot also came 
to nothing, and Sydney was allowed afterwards to lite quietly 
ten years, under the arowed protection of Louis XlV. An 
anecdote is related of him, strikingly characteristic (rf his 
haughty and stubborn independence, at the tfane when he was 
onjoying an asylum^ and perhaps experiencing the bounty of thb 
self-vriUed monarch^ 

< The King of France having taken afimcy to a tfn^ English horse, 
on which he had seen him mounted at a chace, requeued that he 
would part with it at his own price. On his declining. the proposal, 
the king, determined to take no denial, gave ocders to tendbr him 
money or to seize the horse. Sydnsy, on heariaS^ this, idstantly 
took a pistol and shot it, saying,.<< diat nis horse was bom a iree crea- 
ture, had served a free man, and sheidd not be mastered by a king of 
slaves.''' p. 151. 

During this period of rest from persocutitoifY it iii'^said he 
composed his ItUcourBes concerning Gof^emment^ which were 
not published till after his death, and yet it is underatoed that 
tiiey cost him hb Hfe; garbled passages from these abstract spe- 
culations having been perverted at h» trial into substantial trea- 
son. From this work, which has been more renowned than 
read, we shall copy a description of France, under the rei;^ o( 
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its most 'spieodia monarch. The piciare, drawn by this ke^Ji 
eye-witness is indeed loathsome and horrible, but, on tlie whole/ 
it is without doubt a faithful delineation. 

< Notwithstanding the present pride of France, the numbers and 
warlike inclinations of that people, the bra? erv of the nobility, extent 
of dominion* oon?enience of situation, and tne vast revenues of their 
lung» his createst advantages have been gamed by the mistaken 
counsels of Ensland, the valour of our soldiers unhappily sent to 
serve him, and tne strangers of whom the strength of his arroias con- 
siscs t which is so unsteaOT a support, that many, who are well versed 
in a£Burs of this nature, incline to think, he subsists rather by little 
arts, and corrupting ministers in foreign courts, than by the power of 
his own armies ; and that some reformation in the counsels of his 
ne^fabours, miftht prove sufficient to overthrow that greatness, which 
i grown formi&ble to Europe, the same misenr to which he has re- 
duced his people, rendering them as unable to defebd him, upon any 
change of turtune, as to defend their own rights against him/ 

' We have already said enoufh to obviate the objections that may 
Be drawn from the prosperity of the French monarchy. The beauty 
of it is false and paintcnl. There is a rich and haughty king, who is 
Messed with such neishbours as are not likely to disturb him, and has 
nothii^ to fear from his miserable subjects. But the whole body of 
diat state is full of boib, and wounds, and putrid sores: there is no 
veal strength in it. The people are so unwilling to^serve him, that he 
is said to have put to death, above fourscore thousand of his own sol- 
diers, within the space of fifteen years, for flying from their colours : 
and, if he were vifforoosly attacked, little help could be expected from 
a discontented nd>ility, or a starving and despahing people/ 

* Notwithstandinsr the seemmg prosperity of France, the warlike 
temper of that peo^e is so worn out by the frauds and cruelties of 
corrupt officers, that few men enlist themselves willingly to be sol- 
diers ; and, when they are engaged or forced, they are so little able 
to endure the miseries to whicm they are exposed, that they daily 
run away frtim their colours, though they know not whither to go, 
and expect no merqr if they are taken. The king has in vflin at- 
temptea to correct this humour, by the severity of n^^rtial law. But 
men\ minds will not be forced; and though his troops are perfectly 
well armed, clothed, and exercised^ they have ^ven many testimonies 
of little worth.' 

' Though I do not delight to speak of the affiurs of our own time, 
I desire those who know the pcesent state of France to tell me» 
whether it were possible ibr the king to keep that nation under servi- 
tude, if a vast revenue did not enable him to gain so many to his par« 
ticular service, as are sufficient to keep the rest in subjection. And, 
if this be not' enough, let them consider, whether all the dangers, 
diat now threaten us at home, do not proceed from the madness of 
those, who gave such a revenue, as is' utterly disproportionable to the 
riches of the nation, unsuitdile to the modest behaviour expected from 
our Idngs, and which m time -will render parliameaCs unqecessary to 
them.' 

X2 
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^ France, in outward appearance, makes a better shew: but 
nothing in this world is more miserable than that people* under the 
fatherly care of their triumphant monarch. The best of their oondi- 
tion is like asses and mastiff dogs ; to work and fight; to be oppressed 
tod killed for him; and those among thtfm, who have any under- 
standing, well know that.their industry, courage, and cood sucoeas, 
is not only unpro6tab]e, but destructive to them; ana that, by in- 
creasing Die power of their master, they add weight to their own 
chains * pp 216—221. 

In 1677, by the court-interest of the Earl, bis father, he 
obtained permission to visit England for the purpose of arnm§^- 
ing his prryate afiairs ; but though he awowea his determiuBtioB 
to return to France as soon cts he had settled a Chancery Suitj 
this very condition insured him a permanent residence. His 
father dying soon after his arrival, and having never been oor-* 
dially reconciled to Algernon's public conduct, bequeathed him 
legacies to the amount of little more than five thousand pounds^ 
)iart of ^vhich his brother litigated with him, but it was finally, 
decided in his favour. On this slender provision, with some 
property of no great value, which he had previoualy eiyOTed, 
independent on bis father, Sydney spent the remaind^ of bis 
days, aa an civile in his native land, bis afiections being mani- 
festly alienated from it, and fixed on a Utopia, that existed in 
the creation of* his own mind. He repeatedly attempted bovr- 
overtoget into Parliament,, and though his attanpts were as 
repeatedly frustrated by court-influence and intrigue, he fear- 
lessly raised his voice in public against those measures of the 
government, which appeared to him most pernicious. Sus- 
pected, hated, and feared, as he knew himself to be, there was 
certainly more intrepidity than prudence in this patriotic for- 
wardness ; it was like living on a scaffold, and laymg his head 
on the block, in desperate scorn of tlie executioner^s axe, to try 
bow often he coula escape the blow, by lifting it up ageun. 
Nor did he shrink from meeting his direst enemy, Uie ^g, 
face to face. On one occasion, 

< Understanding that he had been accused U) the king, as engaged 
in a plot of the non-confarmhts, he obtained an audience, and cTearhr 
exposed the absurdity of the charge ; since nothing,* he maintainea, , 
could be more repugnant to his feelings, than a measure' whi6h 
must eventually unite the papists and the crown. Yet his enemies 
persevered in their attacks, and, if the wretched scheme had ikOt 
miscarried, designed to involve him in the meal-tubpiot. And, vdien 
he was merely looking over a balcony, to see w;nat passed at an 
election of sheriils, he was indicted for a riot in the city.' p. 171* 

Between the ti^e of ^ the Meal t\db Plot; the Imre whidi 
he escaped, and that of ' the Mhie House PM,^ that by which 
he was betrayed, he made himself conspicuous by opposing, vHth 
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his utmost infltt^oe, the'dcheme of an alliance meditated by Sir 
William Temple and others, between England, Holland, tend 
Spain, against France. In the progress of this affiiir, he is 
accused of haiiag accepted two sums of money, ol* five liun* 
dred guineas each, from Barillon, a Frenc]i minister at the 
coart ot London. On what conditions, or for what services, 
these 9ums were paid to him, or whether they were ever paid to 
him at aU, cannot how be very clearly ascertained. That lie was 
not a solitary pensioner on the bounty of France, appears from 
his answer to the ambassador D'Avaux, when soliciting Ids 
interest to prevent the alliance above-mentioned. ^ While the 
king of France,' said hQ^ ^ is assisting the king of England* 
with sums of money, which may at once render him independent 
of the Parliament, and sid>servient to a foreign country, an 
alliance with the States €reneral may, in turn, become* expe« 
dient to controul bis power.* Of M. Barillon, who is thus im- 
mortalized for having corrupted the most haughty and un- 
bending republican of the age, Sydney himself humourously 
and contemptuously says : 

' You know, Monsieur de Barillon governs us, if he benotmitf« 
taken ; but he seenis not to be so much pleased with that, as to find 
ImembonvointincreaBediby the moistnessof our air, by frequently' 
clapping nis hands upon his thighs, shewing the delight he hath in 
the 'Sharpness of d>e sound, ^that testifies the plumpness and hard« 
ness of his flesh; and certainly, if this climate did not nourish him . 
better than any other the hairs of bis nose, and naiis of his 
fingers, could not grow so fast, as to furnish enou|^h of the one to 
pull out, and of the other to cut off, fn all companies, which being 
done, he picks hid ears with as good a grace as my Lord Lk.^ p. 18£. 

Having^ i|lready greatly extended this article, we hasten over 
the lesser inciUents of Sydney^i Ufe, to notice, in very few words,, 
his arrest, trial, and ea^eoution in 16834 under the pretence of his 
being concerned in the Rye House Plot, a real or pretended 
scheme lor the assassination of the King and the Duke 6t York, 
on their return from Newmarket. Sydney, Lord William Russel, 
the younger Hampden, Lord Grey, and a weak being cal eel Lord 
Haward, who afterwards turned evidence against his comradiiSy 
had frequently held private ineetings, which were suspected to be 
for the' purposes of maturing plans to overthrow the Royal Au- 
thority, and re-establish the Commonwetilth. Sydney^^ inti- 
macy with these persons, .gave a colour to his arrest as an 
acoojDplice in the Kye House Plot, with which he appears to 
have bad not even/ the slightest connexion. Disdaining to 
flee, though' his iptfind^d apprehension was publicly spoken o^ 
he permitted bim^^f and his papers to be seized Had be. 
cei^Bealed or destrojred the latter, even Judge Jefferies mm^t 
have failed to convict him; and though mtA' these writings 
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none Mi a Jefieries couUhave ooDYicted him, yet in such bands 
they were converted into warrants for his execution. Treason 
was deduced from Iiis thoughts, — ^his unuttered thoughts, for 
they If ere unpublished, — sbce it could not be deduced either 
from his conduct or conversation ; and his specnhUive theories 
concerning government in the abstract, were interpreted into 
acts of conspiracy year^ after they had been composed, during 
which time they had slumbered in his study, whence his perae^ 
outers themselves brought them to light, and were the first 
and the only promulgators of them, in bb life-time ! Sydney 
defended himself with undaunted fortitude, and unanswerable 
arguments ; but he was finally condepined, not because he was 
found guilty, but because he wob to he condemned. The mr« 
cumstances of the trial are given at great length in this volume, 
and to it we must refer those of our readers, who are curious 
to understand the merits of the case. We will remark by the 
way, (as we have no room for particular criticism,) that Mr. 
Aleadley, the Author, has few pretennons as a writer, except 
to tolerable industry, and a plain style of narrative : there b 
nothing striking either in his reasoning or reflections. Of his 
hero we must also take leave rather abruptly, In the short in- 
terval between his trial and execution, Sydney drew up an ap- 
peal to posterity on the iiyustice of his fate. We feel pleasure 
m quoting the following passage, ap better evidence of the 
faith that was in him, than any thing we have found in his pre« 
vious conduct or vnritings. 

< I know that my Redeemer lives ; and, as he hath, in a mat 
measure, upheld me in the day of my calami^, hope that he will still 
uphold me by his spirit in this last moment, and, giving .me grace 
to glorify him in my death, receive me into the gjoiy prepaced for 
those that fear him, when my body shall be dissolved*' 

We remember nothing in the life or deatib of any political 
confessor, more sublime or affecting than Sydney^s replv to the 
exocutipner, vrbile his head was on the fatal block ; — ^nis last 
iVorda were worthy of the lips of a martyr. 

^ On the morning of the 7th of December, the sheriA again pro- 
ceeded to th^ Tower, and, about ten o'dopk, receiving Symey 
from the hands of the lieutenant, after signing aqd (mding counter- 
parts of the in4enture for his ddiveiy, conducted. him on foot, to 
the place of execution pn Tpwer-hill. Hp'was attended onlv by two 
of his brother's servants'. He ascfBnded the scaflbld with a firm, un- 
daunted mien, worthy of the man, who set up Marcus Brutus for his 
model. He gave a paper,' contaminff a manfy vindication of his in- 
nocence, to the sherins, observing Uiat, <* he had made his peace 
with God, and had nothifig more tosay to ment'^ but he decliaed 
-cither reading, ojr having it read to the multitude, and ofiered to tear 
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it, if it was not received. He then ptOled off hu hat, coat, and 
doublet, sajlhg that <' he was ready to die, and would gi^ tSiem no 
forther trouble.** He gare three guineas to the execatiooer, and 
peroeiviiig the fellow grumble, as if the sum was inad^uftte, desired 
a senrant to give him a guinea or two more. He then kneeled 
down, and, alter a solemn pause of a few moments, admly laid 
his bud upon the block. Being asked by the executioner if he would 
rise again, he replied intrepidly, *' not till the general resurrecdon ; 
*<-sttike on.'' Tne executioner obeyed the mandate, and severed his 
head from his body at a bbw.' 

<«■ I ■ ■ ■ ■ .. II , , I , ■■ ■ I - 

Art yi^Tixatt Poetry ; with Notes and niustrations. By Arthur 
. Clifford, Esq Editor of Sir Ralph Sadler's State Papers. 4to. pp. 
zL 400. Price % 2b. Longman and Co. 1813. 

QUR aensattons on openmg this volume and surveying the 
huge mass of misoeUaneous poetry which it comprises, 
tboogh not of ao ecstatic a nature as those of the £ditor on 
opening the great trunk which contained the precious deposite, 
were not, in otber respects, wholly dissimilar. Like him. we 
were at first ^ appalled and daunted;* and though we did liot 

* Visions of glory, spare my aching sight 1 Vr 
not anticipating much tiiat would render the exclamation appro- 
priate, we at length summoned up a degree of heroic resolu- 
tion, and set about exploring its contents. Upon the whole, 
we have been sufficiently repaid for our labour, as the preface 
which bail conciUated us by i^ amusing detuls, siven with all the 
minuteness aod zeal of, an aotiquiMT^ prepared us for what we 
were to expect in these f pooasipnal ettusipns pf ladies and gentle- 
men,* in the reign (rf Chartes the First ' writing verses to occupy 
their leisure, and for their mutual entertainment,* without any in* 
tentiou, probably, qf publication. The Editor ingenuously applies 
to them the character which Pope, in a letter to CromweQ, 
^ves of the poetry of Crashs^w, and which is well worth trans-' 
cribin;. 

* I tal^e this poet to have wri^ like a geptleman, A^t is, at leisure 
hpi^rs, and more to keep out idleness, than to establish a reputation : 
so tljAt nothing regular or just can be expected of him. All that 
regards design, form^ 0d)le, (whidi is the soul of poetiy) all that oon» 
earns exactness, or consent of parts (which is the body,) will prc^bly 
be wanting: only pretty conceptions* fine metaphors, flittering ex- 
pressions, and somethmg of a neat oast of verse (which are pro- 
perW the dress, gems, or loose omamants of poetry,) may be found 
m tnese verses. This is, indeed, the case of most other poetical 
writers of miscellanies : nor can it be well otherwise, nnce no sion 
am ig a trm poet tAo wiUs f<fr divert ^nkf* These authera 
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tliould be considered as Teisifiera and witty- men, rather than as 
poeta : and under this head will fall the thoughts, the expression, 
tod the ounibeffa. These are only the fieadng part o/* po^TUf V^ich 
may^ be judged of at a view, and comprehended ^ at once: and 
(to express myself like a painter) their colouring entertains the 
sight, but the Unes and liie of the picture are ^ot to be inspected 
too narrowly** 

As the interest of such productions essentially dependi^ on 
their authenticity, Mr. CliSbrd was right in obviatinjj all doubt 
on this subject by the particulars furnished in the preface reld^ 
tite to their discovery. Soon after the publication of Sir Ralph 
• Soulier's atate papers, he ^ happened to make a yisif at Tixall^ 
where he susftected that some valuable manuscripts in ad<iition 
to those actually in the library, might still be found bv a dili* 
gent search, as Sir Walter, afterwards Lord Aston, who mar- 
ried the gi^nd-daus^hter and heiress of Sir Ralph Sadler, and 
whose family long continued to reside at Tk^aU, had been twice 
ambassador in Spain during the reigns of James I, and Charles I^ 
His inquiries were crowned with complete sncoess. 

' Besides an additional packet of letters, which had belonged ttf 
Sir Ralph Sadler . and which contain some further particulars, rer 
specting the confinement of the Queen of Scotland, in Tutbury 
vastle, I discovered^ 1. All the poems which . now offer to the 
public, under the* title of Tixall Poetry; 2 A lar^e quantity of let- 
ters, and other papers, relating to the 4ston familv ; 3. a complete 
o:>llection of the state papers, and letters, of Sir Walter Aston, du- 
ring his two embassies in Spain.* 

< The reader will judge of the vast mass of papers I had to wade 
through, and of the extent of my labour and perseverance, when f 
inform him that I wad stlmost continually occupied for about ^ten 
days from breakfast to dinner*, and frequently an hoar or more be- 
fbre breakfast, and another in 4he evemng beifore 1 beheld the.bo^ 
torn of the trunk/ 

•The head of many an antiquary has been turned by a disco- 
very of very far less importance than this. Here was abundant 
food for solUoquy and speculation to the philosophtcal or senti* 
mental essayist^ — for the intellectual botanist, whose delight it 
is to pore over the dried specimens of other ages, not so much 
to inhale their remainipg and imperishable fragrance, or to con- 
template their beauty, as to analyze their external' fornd, their 
varii^ons from others of the same species, to observe their mi- 
oute configuration, and sift the very dust which envelope them ! 
What a mysterious cliarm does the obscurity of age throw over 
the simplest relic of the past ! That the hand which iraiped it 
has loflig since mouldered into dust, that the heart which gave 
thelmpulse or felt the pleasure of adiievement has long cMsed 
to beat, that the feeliif gs and the joys once finked with the soenea 
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or the productions we contemplate arie all over, are sufficient to 
awaken our sympathy, and to employ the imagination with a 
thousand busy associatiojOii. We (eel to. beloug ourselves to a 
successive, not a contemporary race of beings, and while we are 
anxiously curious to know how those who were our predecessors, 
but are now, aa to this world, nothing, looked, and thought, and 
Mt, vre cannot avoid the recollection that hints as dim as those 
which guide our researches into their history, will be all that 
will one day remain of what we were. We survey the record 
of the once sentient and active human being, conscious of a 
common nature and a common destiny. 

« He saw whatever thou hast seen, 
Encountered all that troubles thee ; . 

He was — ^whatenrer.tbou hast been ; 
He is^-what thou fihalt be*' 

The moral, howsever, is one of the last things which a tho- 
rough antiquary would think of if^arching for ; but Mr. Clifford 
is something better ; he is a -poet; and he has apostrophized 
the venerable remains of Tixall in a poem subjoined to the Pre* 
facBy from vrhich we might be tempted to extract some pleasing 
lines, if it were not high time to proceed to give some specimens 
of the Tixall Poems. The following is extracted from the first 
division of the work^ entitled ^ Poems collected by the' Hon. 
Herbert Aston, '1658.' The idea is simple and striking, thoagh 
it is much too attenuated in the expression. 

* On die death of Mr, Morgan, whose last words were *' O 6od» 
what is man.'* 

* As sad Symiramis was sate 

Hard by the window of her cel^ 
To teach a note more passionate 
Unto her sister Philomell ; 

Halfe sighing, and halfe singing slie 

Thus to the bird : Cease to repine 
Thy brother's cruelty to thee, 

And weepe with me the fdl of mine* 

Weeoe, weepe with me the fate of hioiy 

Wno, at nis life's extended spaun. 
Left, me the burden of this hymne ; 

O God, O God, O what is man 1 

The bird heard all, and soone replyed; 

Sweet, cease thy brother to bewaile ; 
(It was an angell lately tr^'d . 
^The feathers of a nightingale :) 

Oh, cease thy brother's fate to rnoane, 
Transfer d to heaven's more blest abode, 

Aad sing with me this nobler tone, 
O maD> O man» O what is Cod ! . 
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He breathes m onr seraj^hieke fire. 

Feeds in our starry milkye road. 
And sings in oar eternal! quire, 

O man, O man, O what is God/—- - pp. 70, TL 

From the Poems by the Honourable Mrs. Henry Thimelby, 
we extract an Epitaph on b, sweet little boy by 8ir William 
Persall. 

' Stay, courteous passenger, this stone 

Sayes something that concerns each one. 

If maydes and bachelors, that wed 

For pledges of their marriage bed, 

Here may they fix their hearts, and wish 

For sueh a lovely boy as diis. 

But oh, it will allay desire. 

So soone your nobfesi sparkes expire. 

if you be loving parents, here's 

A jewel richly worth your teares. 

Yet know, altnough you shed amaine 

It cannot be redeemed againe.' p. 105- 

Some lines addressed to Sir William and his Lady on a 
similar afficting oocanon, conclude with the following couplets, 
which for teraeness and point are equal to any tbiag in Waller's 
poems. 

^ It were a sin to wish her here againe i 

But pardon if I say that all the paine 

Of such a losse, belongs not so to you. 

But we may challenge equal portions too; 

We rivall not, but uus our title prove, 

Tho'y ours by nature she was ours by love.' p. 104. 

Our next specimen is a poem of a very difibrent cast, but 
interesting from its allusioos to the cant phrases and politics of 
the day. The versifioation is uncommonly correct and flowing, 
tiie covert sarcasm highly dexterous, and indeed, in all respeetSj 
the pbem is perfect in its kind. 

A NEW RBMONSTHANCE 

TO HIS MAU6NANT MISTRESSE. 

Smoe Beauty's such a tyrant growne 

In thee, 1*11 now discover, 
What grievances can ne'ere be borne 

By any fteeboroe Lover. 
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Kor is mv hart rebelltoiu growne. 

Since thou art still betraying. 
The trust and power of Beauty's throng 

It< finds no more obajing. 

Mylores benevolence, I sajr. 

Though deue was freely given ; 
Without a parlament, 11 pay 

No subsidy to Heaven* 

A routed faith, a plundred love. 

And a sequestred deuty. 
Are taxe and impost good enough 

For thy delinquent oeauty. 

Call not my harts free homage^ scant 

Allegiance pay*d unto thee. 
Least it engage, and covenant 

New feal^s to undoe thee. 

Revoake not back the lif^ott give, 

n die no doating marwr. 
Bat question thy prerogaffve. 

If thou repeale my charter. 

Strive not thy Babell towre to build, 

Or arme gainst love's free citty ; - 
Scome's high commission-court may yiel^l 

To freedomes grand committy. 

Teinpt not with thy new miaion'a pride 

My love to wraUi abetted ; 
Fdton had not a knife more tryed. 

Nor ^rmme a tongue more whetted. 

Nor thinke thy force, or thy deceipt. 

Of art or arme can out me; 
have has his Ferfaxes to beat. 

And Crumwella too to rowt thee.' pp. 54*-^. 

Poems GoUeeted b^* the Right Honourable Lady Aston 
occupy the third division. Almost all of them hnTe appeared 
in print before, scattered tbrou^ diflfeient miscellaneous col- 
lections, or attoched to flie works of dramatic authors. Of 
this fiu^ however, the Editor was not aware till tod lato. As 
a eolleotion made at the time by a lady of quality and of taste, 
it is still curious ; and the pieces, if not generally of very 
superior merit, will i>robably be new to most of our readers. 
The ImeS' in Italics in the following verses addressed < To 
Sleep* were wanting in the original MSS. and were supplied 
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by Uie Editor. They are to be found, with considend>le vari- 
adoDS, in Beaumont and Fletcher's tragedy of ' Valentiman.* 

* Care-charining aleepe, thoa eater of all woesy 
Brother to DeaUi, gently thyself dispose 

On this afflicted wight ; fall like a cloud 
In gentle showers, give nothing that is loud, 
Or painfull to his slumber ; ease is sweet. 
When soothing dreams the voeariedjancy cheat. 

* And as faire puriing streams, tliou son of night, 
Jn softest f svoeetestf murmurs of delight. 

Passe bv his troubled sences, sing His paines, 
Like hollow murmuring winds, or silver, raines. 
Unto thy selfe gentlv : O, gently g^ide 
And kisse him into slumbers like a bride.* p. 134« 

We are tempted to find room for some charming lines, as the 
Editor justly styles them, which are 'given in the notes, from a 
curious Kttle miscellany, entitled ' Westminster Drollery, or a 
choice collection of the newest songs apd poems, both at court 
and the theatres. By a person of quality, London 1671.* 

' A Song at the Duk^s House. 

< O ! fain would I, .before I die, 
Bequeath to thee a legacy; 
That thou maist say, when I am gone. 
None had my heart bat thou alobe ! 
Had I as many hearts as hairs. 
As many lives as !over*B fears, ' ^ 

As many lives as years have hoiffs, 
They all and onely should be yours. 
^ Dearest, before you condescend 
'To entertain a bosom friend^ 
Before your liberty you sell. 
Be sure you know your servant welt: 
For love's a fire in young and old, . 
'IHs sometimes hot, and sometimes 'Cold; 
And wen you kndw that when th^y please. 
They can be Bsek of love's dMase. 
. . Then wisely chose a fnend that may 
I«a6t for an ag^ aadnot a day; 
,\ .Wbo.lofeatheenptforliporqrfS* ..i 
. .,.Butfor.thy n|^t^al,sympathie.: , 
Let such a friend tjiy heart engage. 
For be will comfort thee ip ase.^ 
And kiss thy furrowed wrinkled brow 
Whh as much joy as I do now.' p. 969. 
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This is worth whole Yolumesof 'Unperishable* Love,* and 
* Mirtillo*, and * On bis mistresse going a voyage,* and ' The 
Irresistible Beauty,*. and ' Philander and Pbiliis,* &c. &c. 

* The poems in the fourth and last division/ says Mr. Clif- 
ford, * consist of such pieces, as I fouud totally upconnected 
with each other, and written on backs of letters, or other scraps 
of paper. I have prefixed to them, a ^ Pindaric Ode,* by 
Dryden ; two small poems, by Sir Richard Fanshawe ; one by 
Sidney Oodolphin ; and one by \Valler : all *of which I found 
in the old trunk, and which, I- believe, are now published for 
the first time.' The Ode is certainly in Dryden's careless 
manner, with here and there a touch wbioh betrays a master's 
band, but neither of these poems, we venture to think, would 
have remained in the Tixall chest, with any great detriment to 
the fame of its author. The Poem entitled Ephelia, and the 
Reply, are written with considerable energy and are well de- 
serving of preservation ; but we have no room for their inser- 
tion. The ' Ode on Mr. Abraham Cowley's retirement,' which 
the notes inform us, was written by Mrs. Catherine Philips, 
on whose death Cowley wrote a monody, is highly creditaole 
to that lady's genius. It begins 

* No, no, unfiuthfui world, thou hast 
Too long my easy heart betray'd.' 

We give the second stanza.* 

< In my remote and Jbumble seat 

Now Pme figain poasest 

Of that late fugitive my breast. 
From all thy tuQ^ults, and from all thy h^at, 
I'll 6nd a quiet and a code retreat : 
And on the fetters I have wome 
Looke with experienced and revengefiill scornc : 

* In this my sov'rain privacy, 
'Tis true I cannot eovern thee; 

But yet myself I may subdue. 
And 'tis the nobler empire of the two.. 
If every passion had got leave 

Its satisfaction to receive. 
Yet I would it a hl^r pleasure call* 
To conquer oae, than to indulge them all* 

We are afiraid of extending thb article beyond all reasonable 
linuts, but we thmk no apoiwy willbe necessary for subjoining 
the fourth stanza, and part df theliftli, which, especially con- 
sidering the date of the poexp^ are of no ordinary beauty. 

* No other wealth will I aspire 

But that of natidre to admire-; « 
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Nor envy on a laurell will bestow, 
Whfle there do any in my garden grow. 

And when I would be great, 

*Ti8 but ascending to a seat, 
Whieh nature in a lofty rock hath built ; 
4 throne as free from trouble, as from guilt ; 

Where when ipy soul h^ wings doth raise. 

Above wliat worldlings fear or praise. 
With innocence, and quiet pride, I*U sit, 
Andseetnehumblewavespay tribute to my feet s • 

Oh ! life divine, when free from jovs diseased ! 

Not alwais merry, but 'tis alwais pleas'd. 

* A heart, which is too great a thing 
To be a present for a Persian king^ 

Which God himselfe would have to be his courtt 
Where angels would officiously resort, ^ 
From its own hi^ht would much decline, ., . 
If this converse it should ressigne, 
ni-natur'd world for thine. 
Thy unwise rigour hath thy empire lost. 
It hath not only set me free. 
But it hath made me see, 
They only can of thy possession boast. 
Who do enjoy thee least, and understand jthee^most 

pp.«5-.7. 

At page 320, there is a very pleasing poem, in the same 
strain, entitled Retirement, which the Editor afterwards dis- 
covered, with some variations, in ' a Collection of Miscel- 
laneous Poems, Letters, &c. By Mr. Brown, &c. London 
1009.* It b an imitation of a French ode, by St. Evremond;: 
As it is short, we may venture to transcril^e it. 

* Whatever rins by turns have sway'd me, 
Ambition never reachM my heart ; 

Its lewd pretences ne^er betray'd me,. 
In publick ills to act a part. 



< Let others, fame or weidth pursuing, 
Deqpise a mean 6ut safe retreat; 

Pll ne'er contrive my own undoing, 
Nor stoop so low as to be great. 

* The fiuthless court, the pensive 'change. 
What solid pleasures can they give? 

Oh let me in tne country range, 
'Tis there we breathe, 'tis there we live. 

* The beauteous scene of loft^ mountains, 
Smiling valleys, munnurinff foontabs. 
Lambs in flowery pastures Ueating, 
Ecchps our complaints repeating : 
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Birds in cheerftill notes expressing 
Nature's boun^^ and their Messing 7 
Bees with busy s<mnds delighting^ 
Groves td gentle sleep mTiting; 
Whispering winds the poplars courting, 
Swains in rustic circles sporting ; 
These afford a lasliiM^ pleasure^ 
Without guilt and wtthout measure*' 

There are aome fine lines on < Conscience/ by Sir Edward 
Sheiimme, but they miiv be found in his woriis. Chahners's 
poets, vol. vi. p. 032. The Domesday Thought, ascribed to Mr. 
Flatman, is a happy specimen of the quaint morality so charao- 
teristio of the poetry of the age. 

* Oft when I hear a blustering wind 
With a tempestuous murmur join'dj 
I fancy, Nature in this bhurt, ^ 
Practises how to breathe her last : 
Or sighs for poor man's misery. 
Or pants for fair eternity* 

< Go to the dull church-yard, and see 
Those hillocks of mortauty, 
Where proudest man is only found 
Bv a smaH swelling in the ground. 
What o-ouds of carcases are made 
Slaves to the pick-axe and Uie spade ! 
Dig but a fbot or two, to make 
A cold bed for thy dead friend's sake, 
^Tis odds, but in that scanty room, 
Thou robb*8t another of his tomb ; 
Or, in thy delving, smit^st upon 
A shin-bone, or a cranion.* p. 849. 

The foDowing two poems, one entitled * The Immortality of 
Poesie; to Envy,* inmoitationof Ovid. Amor. Lib. 1. E^g. 15, 
which the Editor believes to be the production of Mr. John 
Evdyn, son of thecekbrated author of the " Sylva," &c. and 
the other by Habington, author of ^* Castara,** entitled ' Cupio 
dissoltL St. Paule,' merit a place in any future Anthology to 
consist of poems of .^lis peijod. There is a vast quantitv of 
trash, which has foam its way into * the complete works of the 
English poets,' which might well be swept away to make room 
for the sdect works of neglected authors, and the fugitive found* 
lings, who, for want of a parent's name, have been refused ad- 
mission into the oorpcmtebody of poets. Among the neglected 
poets, o)d Queries, with all his absurdities and quiddities, de- 
senrea Articular attention. The following ejpiiaph, * On Ar- 
gdu^^Oid Fkrthenia/ is supposed to be his. 
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* His being wat in her alone» 

And he not being she was nose. 

They joy'd one joy, one grief they grieved^ 

One love they lov'dt one life they liv*d. 

The hand was one^ one was the4word» . 

That did his death her death affiiRL 

As all the rest, . so non^ the stone ' 

That tombs the two is justly one/ pp, $l76* 

Ai p. 1Mi7. occnrs a jpoem' ascribed io Sir Heoty Wottooy enti-- 
tied, ^ Rusticatio religiosiin vacantiis,' which deserves preeervak 
tion. The poem, < to Mfs. E. T. sajing she could not be af raide of 
my ghost', has some sparkling lines and happy allusions, bat it te 
too long, and the stanzas are very unequal. We had marked 
for quotation ^ the Fairies* song,* at p. S05, but can spare roon^ 
only for the first three stanzas. 

' Wee dance on hills above the wind. 
And leave our footsteps there behind,. 
Which shall to after ages last. 
When all our dancing dayes are past. 

« Sometimes we dance npon the shore ' 
To whisteling ivinds and seas that roare '. 
Then wee nmke the wind to blow, 
And sett the seas a dancing too. 

' The thunder's noise is our delight. 
And lightning makes us day by night. 
And in, the ayre we dance on high, 
To the'loud musick of the sky.* 

The last three stanzas of this poem are most unfortunately 

discordant with these truly poetical conceits : whetiier the wri- 

tw descended to the ridiculous by mete natural tendency, or 

thnmgh wiUolness, the eflfect is equally unhappy.' We should 

*be gted to gi^e the whole of ' a Contemplation upon the short- 

>iies8 and shallowness of human knowledge,' as well as < the 

Dirge,* and ' life a preparation for Eternity,* did not oarli«- 

*mits imperiously forbid further extracts. The former rof theM 

Is to be found, we are informed, in ^ Howell's Letters,* < on^ 

^ the most amusing and instructive volumes of the 17th ofen-> 

'tliry.* The specimen certainly possesses considerable merit*<^ 

We have judg^ it allowabla to. indulge oarseWca in .tiiese 

copious extracts from the worie before us, as the/coatly sise of 

the volume will render it in a meapare inaeoessihle torsenenii 

readers; and few, perhaps, of its plirofaasers will <be <iuposed 

to rake through the whole collection for the sake 'pf the pearif 

'which are mingled with, so many beads and so ibuoh tiaseL 

The volume is valuable principally as affording materials to 

the EfUtors of future ^ Specimens* or Antbdogia, and as U* 
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Itttriitfng: d^e factory of English poetry. With the oicep>- 
tktti ot the pieces we have selected or referred t^, mhI perhapv 
« flwr others, the contents of the volame arfe no ftenrther into 
i«»tltigr than as they are objects of cnrtosity. In tflmin^ ove^ 
*«p«ge8, we inuighied ourseltes hi the vrneraWe pile of Tit«i^ 
«*i*ed before the ancient trunk cotitainJng the Aston papers, «m( 
WW peftisftl of ea<*fh uncouth or trite and pucrife production coiw^ 
^^^ ttp « nnmbet of fancifol association* and atippo«itioofi> 
cotffl«»^led \tith the mimnei^ and events of tlie age in whkh thej 
iMM'iMnposed. The ch-cuittstanee of the collection itself in 
mtoMtftiii)!^, the more so from tlie traits of domestic feeling 
^fid#ie r^fefc-neesto domestic history, which are scatt^ed througl 
i^t «d wMch ^erte to brin^ n« into contact with the author! 
^roselves. There is a passage in a letter from Mrs. Constanoft 
I owler to her brother Henry Aston, dated 1636, given in the 
• Preface, which, on this account, is very amusing. 

* ' ^^^ ^^^ receaved yet those copyes of verses yoil promised A^ 
fbr sending your box to Mr. Henry Thimelby, therefore 1 beseeth 
Tdir not to forget them, for I have a longe time much longed for 
tftfem. And indeed I could almost find in my hart to quarrel \vith 
vou, and to conclude my letter with it ; for I have written to you 
I know not how often, and beged of you most pittyfully that ^ou 
#mi|d send ttiee some veVses of your o#ne mak^ing, srtSki ye<>y<ki frt&vel^ 
%mdd^ iirben you know I love therri more then c^n bee ^xpresft^d. 
And m one of yoOr letters, rather then you wauM eend-Hny of them 
to poore me, you writte word you had none, when I am sure you 
eannot ehuse but thinke I know tliat is inipossieble. And therfitfk 
P^ ^6 how hardly you dealtf with mecj wheii I ha^e sent you 
aththe verses that I could gett perpetuly, neve^ omieting thescnd- 
tog of any that* I cotfid get that were good ones. ThertTorel d&t 
siro yon will make an end of the quarrel!, with sending mee some a* 
sune a» you can ; fbr I assure you they cannot come to one that will 
njore estem^ tbeaa Aan your ever most afiectionat sfeter to serve yom 
Conatance F,' 

After all that may b^ said df gfenius, the permanent intercsfe 
of poetry— its essential titality— consists iu its being employed 
A^ tte medium of expressing those simple, universal feeliu§», 
"miicn secure Ihe sympathy of every age. It is obvious thai 
^tb the higher objec^f of po«try, as connected wfth that fair 
idfett irtiich awakens the enthusiasm of genius, or with tlioiSe 
m^md mysterious feelings which are drawu from ihe hidden* 
^oiirce? of the breast oYily by study and quiet meditation— \?ith 
*tiy higher object in fact, than the amusement of the hour, the 
twilers of the greater part of these poems had no acquaint- 
Aioe, ni<<d^i(e^ any communion. Or if at times their feelings were 
^ised t(f.uj^h above their ui^ual tone, it was, probably^ more 
ftwn tecidfent than iflteilectunl effort. .V»vertheless, us eK- 

Vet. 11. N 8. y 
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pressive of natural and simple emotions and sentimai^tei and 
as instrumental in promoting their develc^ment and culture^ 
poetry was^ even to them, something better than its design^ 
vrkich was mere amusement ; and its objeet was so far answered^ 
and its power to interest rendered so far perpetual, as the 
writers employed their efforts in the expression of genuine fed<- 
ing and the touching representation of truths What redeem 
the fidse wit, tba puerile conceits» tlie tame diffuseness, and 
the lawless licence of the productions of the 17th century—* 
qualities which are only accidentally interesting, and oectainly 
not imitable by a more polished age — are the artless patlwM, or 
gfuety, or quaint humour, which are their occasional oharao- 
teristics, and their beiog generally so true to our commoa 
nature. 



^jt. .yil«— -1 . Memoirs of a celebrated Literary and Political Character ^ 
(irom the Resignation of Sir Robert Walpole, in 174<2» to the £8ta««. 
blishment of Liord Chatham's Second Administration^ in 1757; 
containing Strictures on some of the most distipguished Men of 
that Tim^ A Nqw Edition.— 8vo. pp. 170. Price 78. 6i l^rray, 
1814. 

t> An Inqmry concerning the Author of the Letter* of Junius^ with 
reference to the " Memoirs of a celebrated Literary and Political 
Character." Svo pp. IH. Price 5s. 6d. Murray^ 1814. 

A VERY conMderable proportion of the present readers of 
Junius must, to be consistent with their political feelinga. 
and opinions, detest tiie productiona of that writer. The^ must» 
therefore, be pleased wim apy circumstance tending to diminisli 
the influence by which they may judge that aparfrof the oom-^ 
munity is liable to he still affected and perverted, from so 
Qiemorahle an example of daring and unpunished hostility to 
whsLt a multitude of excellent preceptors of Filmer's school 
have been incessanUy exhorting mankind unconditionally to roTere. 
To this effect of diminishing the influence, a little has probably 
been coutributed by the recent publication of the enlarged 
edition. That edition has brought out a large assemblage of 
the same writer's compositions, many of theipa so sensibly i^erior, 
and indeed the mass of them, estimated dollectively, so^nferior,^ 
to the prevailing quality of his more splendid labours, asta 
have efl^cted some slight modification of the impression whidi 
he had made by his appearance in the lofty aud powerful 
character of Jimius. For we are apt, though the rule may b» 
of very doubtful justice, to depress our estimate of a^ authov^ 
as low at least as the average quality of his works ; and that 
average is obviously lowered by a quantity of considernblj 
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taferior matter thus brought to 'be combiaed with the more 
admired productions in a general estimate. 

In beholding' this portion of the works, we seem as if we had 
been taken round to see the sloping, more accessiUe, and less 
forbidding side of an emipenoe wliieh we had been accustomed 
to contemplate only on that side on which it is beheld as an awful 
and impending precipioe. 

While this mysterious personage loses somewhat of the com« 
manding and over-awing aspect of his talents, by their bein|; 
displayed in operations not so very much surpassing those ^ 
ordinary men, he has been made to confirm every conviction or 
aurmise, which the readers of his letters, as Junius, might have 
been forced tp entertain against the soundness and refinement of 
h|s moral principles. 

The class of persons we have referred to, as deeming the 
political influence of his writings to be mischievous, pleased to 
see him, from the mode of his new appearance, losing some- 
what of his power, may v^ry justly be desirous of what Would 
ilimiiiish it considerably more, — an absolute identification of his 
person. No fact is more familiar than that there is a strange 
power in mystery, which confers an imaginary, 'and, therefore, 
excessive magnitude on what it shrouds, and imparts a ghostly 
significance and preternatural emphasis to the voices heard 
from its dark and haunted recesses. We may oonftdentlv 
appeal to the strongest admirers of that unknowo author, 
whether, though stimulated by their admiration to the keenest 
curiosity during the renewed and most active research, they 
have not felt, if, in any instance, the object so eagerly pursued 
has appeared on the point of being attained, somewhat of ^ 
disposition to wish that .the proof might fail, an uawiiUngneas 
that this one individual,^ or this other, coming forward in pal*« 
pable substance, and, under a plain, ordinary name, should take 
the place of the mysterious and formidable ^ shade.' They 
thpught that this person, and still that the next, was not of 
suflScieutly commanding character to stand in the magpttude of 
iJunius. But SQ they ^ould have felt whoever might have been 
pretended or even proved to be the man. Their reluctance to 
admit a reality, w^ a kind of instinctiv^ feeling that na rpa) 
person eould be so commanding an object as the one t^at iavagtr 
pajion had imperfectly beheld behii^4 tl^e yeil of mystery. 

For o^irselyes we will confess that, though ffi^ni^s is f^r 
enough from personating our ideal fprm of an all-accompli^ed 
f^ensor pf i^ad men, and bad times, he has, neyc^beless, fixe4 
himself as a being of so. commanding aspect in our imaginatioa^ 
|ind we are, like all our race, so fond dL effect^ that we are 
disposed to be content that the secret sUoutd qtill and alwav^ 
4aj investigation, as it has hitherto done i and we are u|4in^ 

/ Y? 
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rent wbethet the pcomoten of this last df Ae lona; siMnea of 
distinct cteims (those of about twenty indiTiduals) shall pro* 
seoute the matter any {urther^ with or without additional e^i^ 
de^de, oraot 

The new daitotnH i» Mr. Oloirer, the writer of the epic poena 
lot Leonidna^ whioh may, perhaps, obtain a slight temperarf 
renovation of notice in consequence of the manner in which itd 
author is now brought forward. And oertandy, these publica- 
tiona shew so many of the thitogci required in the rightful pre- 
tender^ aotudly meeting in the case of Mr. Glover, that we may 
weU wonder bow it could liappen, that the almost pretemataral 
ligflance of inquisition, exdied during the publication of th# 
finmdiMe letteis, should not have glanced on him. But, in- 
deed, this very fact) if it was a fact, must be admitted to be, in 
«taie degree, a presumption against his being tbe^ author, when 
we consider to how many shrewd and interested persons he wa4 
well knowni. If none of them ever i^uspectiMl htei, while oil 
sudi communicative terms with him, while perfectly acquainted 
irith his temper and opinions as an active politician, tmd while 
apprised of his knowledge of the secrets and cabate of state, it 
would seeni to go fiir towards proving that he did not^ yvt their 
cfitimationj evinoe the kind or measure of talent displayed by 
Junius. 

Still there are a number of concurring presumptions in his 
laixmr* His age comported with the severe maturity of mind 
indicated' in the writings of Junius. He was born in 1719, and 
cons^uently was fifty-six or fifty-seven, at the time of the first 
appearance of that writer under that denomination ; and at that 
period be might be said to have grown old in public business ; 
for we are told* that being * an ardent politican, in the old Whig 
iliterest^ he made a conspicuous figure in the city as early aa 
17M, and4iy hisinCiaence and activity was the means of setting 
aside the election to the mayoralty of a person who had voted 
fa padiament with the court party/ But we will transcribe the 
ftaragraph in which Ihe writer of the Inquiry draws into one 
^w the particulars on which the presumption is founded in 
fiivour of Giover« 

< I)e was an accomplished scholar, and had all the advantages that 
affluent circumstances and the best companv could give. He was 
ever strongly attached to the principles of the constitution : his 
politics were those of Junius, and he was of Uie private councils of 
men in the highest station in the states throughout the greater part 
of a long and active Hie. At the time tlie Letters of Junius were 
written, he had attained an^age which could idlow him, without 
vanitv, to boast df an V]^ knowledge and experience of the world ; 
and during thf nerio^ot their publication he resided in London, 
and was eug^igell in no pcirsiala inooDspatiUc with bis devoting his 
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dm* to th«ir comporitioii ; so that, in hit ktler lo M^, ^kcs, Iri 
might juitiy saj, ** I ofer you the siooere opinion of « mstt iviio ptn» 
haps has more leisure to make reflections, ihaf^ j^ kft^t ^pd. who, 
though he stands clear of business and intrigue^ mixes suficient^ 
for tne purposes of intelligence in. the conveisatioB of tb^ world/* 
Thus, agreeably to any hypothesia that has beeo foriaed of JwuuSf 
the character of Mr. Clover accurately ^^rreflpoads/ <[nqwy» 
pp. 31, 32, 

The Editor of the enlarged edition of Jonius, has broug^i 
together the distinguiahing points which must meet in the ri^b^ 
claimant to the honours of that author ; the writer of the Inquiry 
has shewn that several others which might baTo been addod| 
would but strengthen the evidence for Ulover. 

It appears that Junius was ' intimately ax^quainted frilh the 
concerns of the ci^y, with trade, and the language, of fitoqk;«^ 
jobbers ; and that he was probably himself a citizen. 7^-^^ Junius 
also valued himself on his knowWge of finance.' — ^ Junius was 
also, most probably, an author of other works, the pprinting <ff 
which he personally superintended ; for liis correc^OBSr, of i)i« 
press shew that he was acquainted with the printer's private 
marks, and the peeuKar manner ^f wtttiki^ tiiem :' and .in his 
confidential notes, which have been published, he tises the lan- 
guage of a man conversant with printers.* — * He cookl trrite 
poetry apparently with facility, as appears by a poem among; 
his MSS.; consisting of six stanzas <m four lines each, evidently 
written for Mr. Woodfairspersonal gratification.' — * J^rovp 
reading the private notes to Woodfall, it appears that the anther 
had a personal regard for him, and that he knew him thoroughly.* 
—Mr. Glover wrote some pieces for the stage ; and the Inquirer 
finds Mme rndications of a taste for dramatic writing in Juikins'a 
fetCerS) under a different ^gnature, to Lord Harrington, which 
have oharaotors and scenes. 

It hais very reasonably been wondered how Junius, unless he 
were a man high in oflfiee, or of a rank to have habitual accesi 
lo the eowrt, could be so well acquainted with the characters^ 
designs, inhigues, and secret quarrels and embarrassments, of 
the eourt and ministry ; and supposing him to be of such office 
•r rank, then the vender was, by v^hat miracle of management 
er good fortune a man so close under tfaie inspection of so many 
suspicious and aggrieved observers, an individoal of their own 
priidleged and not numerous body, should h&^« not oiily defied 
deteeCion, but eluded suspicion. One part of the difficulty and 
wonder vanishes on the admission of GHoter to be the man ; for 
it is evident, fipom ^very part of the memoir^ ^t he had tleofi^ 
as far forward as it reaches, and Acre is testimony that* he vrsca 
ibo, during the lattct pan df hiaHfe, in bvbits of easy inter* 
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course with a number of the Reacting persons in the state, and of 
the moat confideatial communication with several of them. 

* He liyed at this time ** in habits of intimacy with Lord Cobham, 
fitt, afterwards Lord Chatham, George Grenvillc, Lyttleton, Dod- 
iagtotii Waller, and other eminent political characters In oppoBttion 
Id the court partv, and his visits were frequent at Leicester House/* 
(the residence or the Prince of Wales.') 

Other persons of great note were of his acquaintance, and 
especially he appears to hate been on terms of the greatest 
kindness with Oeorge, aftcr\Tards Marquis Townsend, for 
whose character and talents be expresses very great respect. 
But here rises one of the strongest reasons to doubt his identity 
with Jiv^ius. For this very nobleman is spoken of with the 
Utitaost aversion and contempt in several of the letters which 
Mr. Woodfall has published in his sequel as the unquestionable 
Composition of Junius ; — though certainly the readers are not 
put m possession of any decisive proof of their being his. The 
Author of the Inquiry is senBible of this difficulty, and thus 
endeavours to obviate it. 

* It hiust ever be borne iii mind, that Glover's opinion of itaeA» 
Uiroughout his whole life, was governed by the consistency of their 
political conduct ; and even in the character of Lord Townsend ia 
the memoir, he concludes with a gloomy prospective view that he 
tnay have^ at some future time, Ocaasion to alter it. '< May time^ 
which impairs every external grace, produce no such change in his 
virtues, as may ever throw upon my pen the melancholy ooligation 
of altering this character.*' ' 

The contrast of terms, however^ is so violent, and the con- 
demnatory representation is so perfectly clear of any indica- 
tion of regret at the necessity of such a reversal of the former 
estimate, displays so easy a complacency in hostility, and a 
contempt so satirical, that we really do feel a difficulty ot- con- 
ceiving they could exist in a mind moderately well conditioned 
toward a person who had been for many years a respected ai^l 
endeared friend. It is the sort of levity of the enmity that 
strikes us as so unnatural and improbable in a mind with such 

' recollections. A grave and somewhat pensive indignation 
might have comported well with the high (Jatonic principles of 
Glover. His character, indeed, is marked in a very extraor- 
dinary degree by ^^e feature described in the above extract 
from the Inauiry^ The Memoir manifests that he alternately 
i4)proVed ana disapproved of the same men^ with an emphasis 
amounting almost to personal attachment or aversion, accord- 
ing to the rectitude or obUquity of their conduct His con- 

' vlction of their want of integrity, very properly went the length 
4>f withdrawing him from mendly intercourse with them* He 
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dad DO notion that an honest man could maintain a friendship 
Vrith politicians who were more intent on power and emolument 
than on tlie good of their country. 

In the general spirit of his judgeihents on statesmen, in hts 
unqualified, unmitigable condemnation uf their corruption, a 
corruption which he had Opportunities so extraordinary of know- 
ing to be almost general among them, in his contempt of the 
t>rdinary currency of monarchs, in his dispositioil t6 make efforts 
«nd stimulate to efforts in the national service, combined with a 
despondency approaching to despair of the national vurtue and 
tvelfare, the writer of this Memoir will be acknowledged by 
«very reader to be in very striking correspondence to the 
t*haracter of Junius; and there wanted only some portion of 
that brilliance of composition, which distinguishes the best eiforts 
of that writer, to make us willing to be persuaded that at last 
we have him in his proper person. Of this brilliance it must be 
acknowledged the Memoir is so destitute of all trace, that even 
all tlie presumptions furnished by so many points of corres- 
pondence between the circumstances and character of Glover 
und those of Junius, would not be enough to give plausibility 
to a claim for the one of being identical with the other, if the 
)»ublic had seen no compositions of the unknown writeir^ but the 
celebrated letters with that signature. But some of the letters 
ef Philo-Junitts, and a numl^r of those from the same hand, 
given, under various denominations, in the new edition, have 
perhaps, in trutli, as little of the electrical quality and power* 
if we may so express it, as the composition of this Memoir. And 
it is to be considered that it was written as a mere course of 
memorandums of the matters of the author^s political expe- 
rience, without the least ambition of the oratory of history, and 
without the smallest inducement for him to put his mind in that 
vtate of artificial heat, which was evidently necessary in order 
to produce from that of Junius those explosions in which he 
was so fine and so formidable. 

If among the Other papers of Glover, said by the Editor, in 
the preface to the Memoir, to be ^ in the possession of his imme- 
diate descendant,' there should be a continuation of this poli- 
tical secret history, it is very possible it mav furnish some fur- 
ther evidence on the literary question ; and though it should 
not, it will be valuable for what it will be likely to disclose 
oonoeming actors and transactions, which ordinary history 
could do little better than exhibit to us in that prepared and 
often deceptive form in which it was intended by those actors 
tiiat they should be seen by the public. 

In these publications we do not observe that one word is said 
respecting the hand-writmg of Glover ; a silence, when their 
professed okgect ia considered, not a little strange. We necet*- 
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sarily inhv from itf boweyer, that no degree 4)fresemUaaoe1uif 
peen found or even fancied between it and tliat of Junius, wUos^ 
MSS. tlie civility of Mr. Woodfall bas perraittiBd ilie Editor t^- 
inspect. It became, tbsrefore, indispensable to assume, audit 
is done with far too little ceremony, that the letters of Juniuii 
were written in a ^ disguised band.' We think that any per^w>ii 
^vbo looks at the fac-siniiles, may very reasonably doubt e^aa 
the possibility of preserving so much system, togeUier >vitb aa 
apparent freedom of stroke, in a hand adopted for^occasifip^l 

The Memoir may be deemed of more worth as an historical 
diocument than as contributing to prolong the old, and perhaps 
hopeless, literary inquiry. When, however, we apoaV pf iH> 
peing something * worth,' as history, wo shoi^ld not forget the 
difference of taste and opinion among reader^. The class qi 
persons alluded to at the bescinning of this article, as consisientjjr 
detesting Junius, who hold it a part of religion, that gQV#^n^ 
naents, contemplated under any of their forms or in any of their 
parts, monarchs, ministers, or parliaments, have a righteous 
claim, in virtue of tlieir political capa4ty, to be held in revor 
jrence independently of their real cUaract^r^, would bi^ve doj»^ 
well to buy up this Memoir, at each edition, to destroy it; fof 
}t is little el$e than an exposure of the political profligacy «f tbfi 
fnost distinguished managers of the uational cc^ncerns darion^ 
:^be specified period. It will destroy al} respect for the piitir 
cipies of the individuals thus exhibited, and will tend to aggra- 
{fate, and seem to sanction, that deep, systematic suspicion 
lyhicb a portion of the community has been led to ente|rtai« 
jigaipst the whole class of statesmen. For if the public good 
f/fi^ hardly so much a$ even a secondary concern wi^ such m^ 
^9 Lyttleton and Chatham, (power and emolument, this Cata 
/^ays, w^re the first, and their reputation the seeoqd,) it will 
aeepa c|uite reasonable to be somewhat rigorous and somewbmi 
sceptical in judging of the pledges offered for the genuine public 
Hfirtue of any statesman. 

With regard to the competence of this if ito^^ss, so Uxag kepii 
out of court, we suppose no reader of tl*e Memoir will fc^ per- 
mitted to entertain a doid)t. }t is q\i)te evident that be wa;9 Oil 
^y and sometimes confidential terms ^yith a number of persoiiB 
lifbp we|:e themselves among th^ first uotors on the p^litiefil 
^tage, and wbp were pidrfectly acquainted fviih the charac^m of 
Itll ike res(. He often had long discuaaions with tndividuAb on 
^iflicu)t pointy of adjustment ii^ pi^iiical coTfitperatkui, and 
assisted at t)ie mo^t secret and important cpuaoili |or deterttiQr 
ing the plan of an opposition, a coalitioii^ or a miniftry. He 
tells what advice he gave, what statements and reasonings he 
.y^ffd, aod wl^^ usif.yQWfA principles and ipotiyea ^ oWM^miB 
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•^aKTMd. He assfgiM occasionftity ^the ennses of measures anA 
vnavements, cmnbinatrons and di^solutioiis^ ' ftiilares or suc- 
cesses, on which the pu|ilic speculated in isfnorance, bat rareljr 
pronounced a more suspicious or coudeumatory judgement 
ithan the truth of the case, could it have been known, wmdd 
have^fuUy appeared to warrant. But what id called Che public 
itself, ^xperieuces no more indulgence than its /leaders -and 
deluders, from this impartial censor, who prouQunceiifliepewipfe 
to have been about as corrupt as their governors. He ;Wai$ as 
much a de^piser of their merits a6 he was a friend to \^eif 

With resj|3ect to his honesty, in the sense of veri^dty as a 
recorder of facts and sketches of characters, and Jo Itie uenm 
pf integrity its a participator in the practical business and 
schemes of political party, wc acknowledge he has Tery maoh 
of our confidence. There is a simple, firm, unc^^uivooal direct- 
neas in all 'bis recitals, tliat proves lie bad never A mofBent'« 
besitatiou as to how he should relate his fuctft tor express kis 
comments, that be had.no duplicity of ideas to require a hui- 
gtta^e of compromise. And Ibr the proof of bis practical iate- 
grity,it may suffice that he wa:i» never himself a holder of pkcs, 
or a receiver of emolunicnt under any ministry, and thai he 
would withdraw himself in a great measure from the friendship 
of sui^h a man us Pitt, from dmpjyrobation of his political con- 
dtikd. In short the Memoir, wit^ the little that is otherwise 
known of the man, gives the impression of a high-toned, con- 
sistent, inflexible, political virtue, of so decided and aknofit 
passionate a dcivotion to principle tliat he eould throw persons 
and parties away when they a]>peared to desert it. 

We had intended to make considerable extracts ; hot shidl 
content ourselves with a very few passages from a pidrfiestkm 
which may so easily be obtained. 

* Utamg the coarse of this year, 1744, ihe leaders of the opposi* 
tion> who hod differed among themselveB S9 widely the year before, 
were once more re-united upon one principle, which was, to get kito 
place ; in con6e<|aence of tbi^ agreement a junto was formed of mne, 
the Duke of Bedford, Eari of Chesterfield, Ix>rd Gower, Mr. Pte, 
I^ttleton, Lord Cobbam, Mr. Waller, Dodington, aad Sir Joha 
VfyndK* Cotton : however, this justice is due to tl)e fuur last, that in 
all their conferences with the other five they strenuously insisted on 
making srome terms with Mr. Pelham for the public before they west 
into employment.* 

He mentions some of the objects that were discussed ivitb this, 
view ; but then adds, 

< Sqchi however, was the prostitulmi of Bedivrd, Ckestetfisid, 
Gower, Pitt, and Lyttleton, a party founded on the base des^e #f 
pecuniary emolume9tSt p&tly on the more extensive views of pro- 
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curing the whole mixiisterial power to themselves, thai lhe}r pertmp^ 
torily Insisted on coming into employment without any stipukuiona 
whatever. Lord Cobham was at one time so provoked.atthis in* 
famous conduct, that he had thoughts of withdrawing himself from 
their Councils ; and to Sir Francis Dashwobd, feotn whom t had my 
inAirmation, made use of the following expressions : " ' "■■■ these 
fellows! They mean nothing but themselves! Will they stand by us ? 
■■ ■ we will have no further , concern with tliem%" But his re- 
solution did not hold.' pp. SO, SS^ 

^ I judge not of princes by the rules of morality, before whose 

tribunal they would all be condemned in their turns, and undergo the 

severest punishment, if executioners were not wanting to the laws of 

nature and of jusUce, and the folly and servility of mankind were not 

, the safeguard of kings/ 

« I am now In the 46th year of my age ; the ardour of youth is 
abated; the mind grown stronger by experience, familiar with ill 
fortune both to myself and my country, guarded against the delusioki 
of popularity, and above the pride resulting from the occasional 
countenance and itnsought confidence of men in high station, of 
which I propose to make no further use than to delineate with accu« 
racy and truth the causes of this nation's fiedl, which my ili-boding 
judgment foresees to be inevitable.' 



Art. VIII. The Portfolio / containing Essays, Lette s, and Narr^ 
tives. In two Volumes, foolscap 8vo. pp. 280 and SlO. Price 14«» 

London, Murray. 1814. 

HTHE Essay is the pride of the English as a plant of indi- 
genous growth. Unfortunately, however, it is of so easy 
cultivation, th^t there is great danger of its overrunning the 
garden of literature. Tlie Essay is in prose what miscellaneous 
poems are in verse. To unfold a system in a mighty folio, or 
to manage the conflicts of gods and heroes in an epic, is an 
enterprise of time and trouble. But who has not wit 
enough, or reading enough, to write an address to Sleep, or 
ah Anacreontic to Myra ? or who has not words enourii to 
dress up two old thoughts into an essay of three pages? and 
then, who ever wrote any thing which, either on the matureat 
consideration, or from the opinion of his most impartial friends, 
be did not fiml it necessary to lay before the public ? Did not 
Addison and Johnson publish thdr essays ? and many of our 
best poets, miscellanies of verse ? And so, if our writer be a 
verseman, out come ' Parnassian Wild Shrubs/ or * Moon* 
shine,* or ^ Moonlifi;fat,' or * The- Modern Antique;* — if a 
proseman, the world is favoured with a ^ Saunterer,' or a 
* Ponderer,* or a * Ruminator/ or, — ^last and least of all,— 
a ^ Portfolio.' * . 
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I'he Portfolio certainly contains, as far as we have seeD^ 
nothing outrageous and extravagant : every thing is sober 
dulness and weariness We opened, pretty niUeh at random, 
at the following original and ingenious strain of truism. 

* I afQ reader to grant, that romance, unguided, may be prodae- 
tive of many evils, and lead into many errors : but is it just and rea- 
sonable to argue from the abuse of any quality, that it is in itself 
and ip all its tendencies destructive ? Is it rational to condemn from 
the extremes of any thing, when we know that all extremes border 
upon their opposites ? Is it right to say, love is an inadmissible 
passion, thougn evidently implanted in us by God, because it dome«> 
times leads astray ? or, that religion ought not to be countenanced^ 
because it has occasionally taken root in a weak mind, of a disor* 
dered imagination, and dethroned reason ? ^ 

' Or, turning into other channels, shall we say, food cannot.bo 
used with safbty, because it has produced surfeiting ; nor wine, from 
the intoxicadon that has followed ; nor laudanum, because it has 
destroyed life i This would, indeed, argue no small share of folly/ 
pp. 63, 64. 

How perfectly true ! 

Nothing can be imagined more completely ^ aawney and 
^awney* than the tales which make up a large portion of the 
two Yolumes. They are the merest common-places of idleness 
that ever dribbled from tlie pen of a reader of only the most 
miserable novels. The first is of this kind. A vessel is wrecked 
on the Cornish coast. A gentleman ^ clinging to the bow- 
sprif is ^ carried by a huge wave into a cavity of the rocks,* 
where he is found by a girl named Mary, and conveyed in a 
languid state to' the cottage of her uncle Anthony. Anthony 
determines to murder the gentleman ; but Mary penetrates his 
intention, and advise^ the stranger to feign himself worse, that 
her uncle may be induced to forego his design, in the hopes 
that it will be rendered unnecessary by a natural death. The 
next morning the gentleman walks away. Mary marries ; and 
her husband is on the very point of sufierii^ for a crime of 
which he is not guilty, when, by means of this said gentleman, 
his innocence is made manifest. And this actually occupies 
thirty pages. 

But the Author will sometimes be satirical — a sad witty 
rogue. In order to ridicule literary ladies, he goes to see one. 
* One day there was a large party to dine.^ The lady had for- 
gotten to provide dinner. Another time, a party is to go out to 
spend a day in a beautiful wood. The lady forgets to provide 
dinner. Again^ there is t« be a water excursion, and, had it 
not been for the cook, the lady would have forgotten to provide 
dinner, lleally there b something beautifully varied m these 
incidents, and a surprising display of inventive genius. 

One wonders, on laying down such a book, what could ever 
have induced a man to write it. 
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Art. IX. Quarrels of Authors ; or some Memotn for our Literaij 
History ; including Specimens of Controversy. By the Author of 
** Calamities of Authors/' Crown* 8vo. 3 vols. pp. SiO. Price 
11.48. Murray. 1814. 

VI^E fear that Mr. D'Israeli vrill hare fi^iven fair occasion for 
one more * Quarrel of Authors,* by adopting so dis- 
respectful a term for the desi^ation of his subjeot. Could the 
cause be negligence ? Or had he received some discourtesy 
from s(Hne part of the brotherhood, and in a moment of di^^st 
aad irritation, selected such a term as a little hit of spite ? Or i^ 
it that u thus applying degrading words to Ins tribe, he is slily 
Msertifl^ for himself a dignity above them, — «s who should sajr,, 
My individual respectability is so prommeBt and secure thai I 
eaitf afford to make Kght of my fraternity ! 

Whatever may have determined the choice, we think he has been 
guilty of a very gross violation of complaisance, to say the leasts 
to the illuminators of the world, in talking of tlieir ' quarh^ls.' It 
js obvious that he ought to have said ^ Wars of Auth6rs.' That 
would have been a dignified term, and would have plaoed this png- 
tiacious tribe oh tb^ same ground as the emperors, theheroes, the 
conquerors, who have constantly held, by virtue of tbetr addiotioR 
to war, the uppermost rank in glory ; almost all prose having 
iigreed with almost all poetry in proclaiming them as theillus'- 
trlous, the godlike, the immortal. And why should not th« 
elcploits in the warfare of wit and (earning draw kindred bo<% 
nonrs on their performers ? Is it plainly because tlieir martial 
blaxon does so much less mischief? because it costs mankind s6 
much less ? because it affords much less of that m^st ddeotabte 
of luxuries, taxation ? Assuredly it is not because the literary 
warriors are less fierce for action, less proud and ostentatious dt 
their triumphs^ less peitinaoiously retentive of the malicious 
win. And even in point of tactics, the military memoirs in these 
volumes, display sonoe instances of skiH and stratagem Worthy 
of being compared with any ^ing of the sane kind tQbe fomii 
fn the history of the other class of fighting gentry. We Would 
fecommend it to the Author, as a very proper sequel^ to draw a 
number of parallels, in the manner of Plutarch, between tiie 
distttiguished persona;^es in ttie two departments of war, com« 
pariogy for example, WaAurton, * fighting still and stDI de^ 
strovlti^/ to Alexander the (Srettt, and shewing that Pope 
wotud appear never the worse for being placed by the side rf 
pfven Hannibal, 

While, however^ w^ woidd strennbasly abet Oie heroes in the 
WArfbre of ink in a daim to ha:ve their hostile vocation dignified 
tHA all denominations md epiOiets of ^ory, irtikih have been 
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i^piSed- to tite i^haifipiond md exploits iti tiai kindred Md Hvttl 
profession of fire and sword^ it must be acknowledged that, as 
IB contempladtig^ tile rlories of this latter profession, so also la 
Gontempiating^ those of the former, though in a less degree, th6 
moralist and;philanthnipiBt will often be Siade ashamed of humaii 
nature. Tim love of fighting, the causes for figiiting, and thd 
manner #f fighting, in both the departments, will often fill 
Urn with grief and indignation to think how mueh of the 
energy and talent of the human race, has been expanded at the 
instigation of their worst passions. 

Our Author, while exciting alternate ridicule and melan^ 
cbply at the expense of the literary tribe, very demurely pre-* 
tendis he means them no harm. i 

' The Quarrels of Authors may be considered as a Continuation of 
the Calamities^f Authors ; and both* as some Memoirs for our Lite- 
rary History. Should tliese volumes disappoint the hopes of those 
who would consider the Quarrels of Authors as objects for their 
mirth or contempt, this must not be regretted. Whenever passages 
of this description occur, they arc not designed to wound the Literary 
Character, but to chasten it ; by exposing the secret arts of calumny, 
the malignity of witty ridicule^ ana the evil prepossessions of unjust 
batreds/ 

Some idea may be afforded of the extent of our Author's 
plan, by our transcribing the contents. 

^ Vol. L Warburton and his Quarrels ; including an Illustration of 
hit Literary Character— Pope and his Miscellaneous Quarrels— Nar- 
rative of the extraordinary Transactions respecting the Publicatioa 
of Pope*8 Letters-^Pope and Cibber; containing a Vindication of the 
Comic Writer— Pope and Addison — ^Bolin^broke's and Mallet's Post* 
humous Quarrel with Pope^-Appendix ; Lmtot's Book of Accounts— » 
Addendum; Pope and Settle. 

* Vol. IL The Royal Societr— Sir John Hill, with the Royal So- 
ciety, Fielding, Smart, &c — Boyle and Bentley — Parker and Mar* 
veil— D*Avenanl and a Club of Wits— The Paper Ware of the 
Civil Wars — Appendix ; Political Criticism on Literary Compositions. 

' Vol. III. Hobbes and his Quarrels ; including an Illustration of 
bis Character— Hohbes's Quarrels with Dr: Wallis, the Matbematiciaii 
— Jonson and Decker— Camden and Brooke — Martin Mar-^Prelate — 
Appendix ; Literary Quarrels from Personal Motives.* 

There is, perhaps, no certain rule for determining the Taloe^ 
regarded as for the present times, of histories of the antiquated 
warfare and politics of literature. The whimsical passion re^ 
ceiitiy awakened, or rather' created, for recalling into notice all 
sorts of nearly forgotten old books, would seem to insure atteu- 
tion to the subjeets of the present work. The taste rery con- 
siderably prevailing among literary men for nanute hnstort^a} 
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and antiqrianan rdsearcb, would seem to confirm the omens in its 
favour. Had we been to judge without taking into the accomit 
these signs of the times, we should perhaps have thought it was 
rather too late to expect for many of the details in these vohunea 
any renewal of the public interest which the circumstances ex« 
cited one or two centuries since, when the world had so much 
less to think and talk about, and something less to do, than in 
the recent and present times, and when the matters and persons 
had all the freshness of contemporary existence. We should^ 
have thought there would have been but a. feeble attraction in the' 
envy, malice, and all uncharitableness of Jonson and Decker, 
Camden and Brooke, and we mifjrht add, of Curll, Gibber, 
, Mallet, and Bolingbroke, as involved with Pope, or even of 
Pope himself as involved with Addison. The same indifference 
or disgust we should have predicted for several others of the hos- 
tilities here recorded, with their active series of scandals, in- 
sults, manoeuvres, and wit. Much of the history is so merely 
personal, that it mu^t necessarily appear insignificant ; nor is it 
much advantage that this insignificance is so often somewhat ret 
lieved into odiousness. An exception will be made in favour of 
the story of the wars between Marvell and Parker, and those of 
Hobbes and of Warburton. An account of the noble character 
of Marvell, the speculations and the very singular mental con- 
stitution displayea in the memoir of Hobbes, ^\A the unpre- 
cedented compass, magnitude, and vigour, of the perpetual 
campaign of Warburton, and the bold, original cast of the 
speculations which involved him in the polemical conflict, and 
were to be maintained by it. These and some other sections of 
the work, coi)stituting perhaps as much as half of it, may be 
read witii much interest by persons who have no taste for anti- 
quated scandal, and the petty cabals, and bickerings, and frays, 
of mere trifling, waspish arts. 

It is fair, however, to observe, that even in this latter sort of 
records, there will sometimes be very remarkable and illustrative 
specimens of the manners of the age. This would seem to b^ 
almost the only value that such accounts can have, and this 
value, less or more, almost all our Autlior^s histories of quar-r 
rels will be found to possess. Some of them might be described 
as biographical farces, constructed io exemplify the mannera 
of past times. But to a man who considers how many thou- 
sand instructive volumes there are aocumulated round .him, and 
fecoUects that life is short, it will certainly be a question what 
extent of insignificai^ personal history and anecdote he should 
be content to consume bis time in travelling through, for the sake 
of picking up a few of these representative relics. 

A strung testimony is due to our Author's persevering and ex-t 
tm^ye wdustrjr qi te^nvc\k. He lias tr^veraed the wWe firi4 
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of oor fiterary history under the power of a spell which would 
never let him cease walking. Nor have we any dpubt that he 
is at this moment, after what we should perhaps have account^ 
ed a most weary pilgrimage, on the toils of which we might at 
first view have telt an impulse to commiserate hin^, as fresh, 
and animated, and ' su#cinct for speed,' as at any pojnt of his 
progress. And we will readily and gratefully testify that there 
is much in what he has thus far given as the acquisition of his^ 
exploratory perambulations of the old literary waste, io make u;9i 

(leased that his spirit and activity are not abating. Let it only 
^ suggested to him that in the prosecution of his enterprise, he 
vrill see many spectacles not worth reportmg, and pick up many 
substances fit only to be thrown away. In plain words, therQ 
are a multitude of persons and facts of literary history that are 
are not wortli his att^tion, nor that of his readers, a& being in*-, 
significant in themselves, and not of a nature to illustrate either 
the state of literature or the manners of the times. We must 
consent to let all but a most diminutive selection of the things 
that are past, go into oblivion ; and the persons who undertake 
to make that selection should be guided, we tbink, hf a rule of 
much greater rigour than that which ,has been applied by our 
Author. 

The readers of his former works will not need any description 
of his manner of composition as exhibited in this. Perhaps it 
is here in a small degree more regulated and chastised ; but it 
substantially retains its character of flightiness and loose order, 
Hs sudden freaks and fantastic catches, its contempt of the 
schools of grammar and rhetoric, its grotesque mixture of jo- 
cularity and solemn pomp, its frequency of reflections and eja- 
culations, n^ade at considerable hazard betw^n insipid truism 
and pointed sense. • 

The work is of the pyramidical consn-uction, the text much 
leas than the notea ; and we think he vindicates, in his preface^ 
this Aape of composition with much too confident a self-com- 
placency. There was a possibility, — at least in the^ abstract, if 
not in the Author — of disposing of these same- materials in such 
a method as to bring half or two thirds of the matter of the 
notes into a decent continuity in the text. In its present dispo- 
sition the whole woik is a copfused and trackless miscellany. 
The appearance of the page would doubtless have been in- 

i lured in point of elegance by the noting of a great many re- 
erences ; but that had been the less evil than for the readef to be 
every now aud then saying to himself, — I wish the reporter's 
aame, and literary habitat^ (that is, the place in his book) ha4 
heen given with this^fitory; 

We think our Author is far from being uniformly fortunate, la 
Ills selections to exemplify the wit apd humour of the lively 
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mpstvbdrtmight g«rraart>f efaYskling; bdtlllM tritft^ifi^ of thatkiftid. 
Some of the qnotations appear to us to be in the poorest stvlef 
of flpitefal gibing. It nttqr be seen too tbot an exce^ of rurde- 
kiess and coarseness* was Onee tol^fratecl aitrong Our sobdlard and 
gentlemen that would at this day totally discredit even th^ most 
^nuine and powerful satire. Araon^the most redottbtabW 
fighters are Hobbes, MarVc?)!, and Dr. Henry Stabbe ; which 
fcst made mortal war on tile Royal Society, amd* * bort; himself 
so bravefy in the ftght,' as to produce- tire same sensations irf 
Acir camp as* wereratscd in that of Israel by the sight* of the 
Fhilistine of Oath. 

There is an amusing account of the very rough timesr expe- 
rienced by the Royal Society in the first period of its exfstence, 
when it was assailed in every imaginable mode of hostility, by 
the doctors of the old philosophy," and by the tvits who cared 
about none of the philosophical schools orsystems. Dr. South was 
pleased to say of the new sages, ' Mirantur nihil nisi pnliccs, 
pedicnlos, et seipsos.' The shrewd waggery of tlleir royal 
founder and patron sent them out, at the very formation of tiic 
institution^ witli his signal and warrant, to ail his subjects who 
had or thought they had any wit to sport, to make the Society 
the butt of it. 

* The Royal Society, on the day of its creation, vras the whetfitbiie 
<»f the wit of their patron. When Charles II. dined with the members 
on the occasion of constituting them a Royal Society, towards the 
close of the evening, he expressed his satisfaction in being the first 
English monarch who had laid the foundation of a society who pro- 
posed that their whole studies should be directed to the investigatlott 
of the arcana of Nature ; and added, with that peculiar gravity of 
countenance he usually wore on such occasions, that amopg such 
learned men he now hoped for a solution to a question which had long 
(lerpl^xed him. The case he thus stated : <' Suppose two paiht of 
water were fixed in two different scales equally, poified, and whidi 
Weighed equally alike, and that two live bream, or small fish, were put 
kkto either of these pails, lie wanted to know the reason why that pat), 
Widi such addition, should not weigh more than the other pail which 
stood against iti''-— Every one was ready to set at quiet the royal co* 
riosi^ ; but it appeared that every one was giving a difierent opinion. 
One, at length, offered so ridiculous a solution, that another of the 
members could not refrain from a loud laugh ; when the King, turning 
to him, insisted that he should give his sentiments as well as the rest. 
This he did without hesitation ; and told his Majesty, in plain termsy 
that he denied the fact. Oh which the king, in high mirth, exclaimedi 
^^ Odcb fish, brother, you are in the right !*' — ^The jest was not ill de«' 
signed, llie story was often useful, to cool the enthusiasm of tlie 
scientific visionary, who is apt often to account for what never existrii* 
Vol IL p. 19^ 
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The section Under the title of * Political criticism on literary 
tompositioiis/ is instructive as well as entertaining, recount- 
ing and properly commenting upon a number of remarkable 
examples of the power of party spirit to render very intelligent 
insensible to merit of the highest ^M'der when associated 



with political principles opposite to those of Uiese judges. Bi- 
shop Sprat ordered the erasure from a monumental iuscrip- 
tiott to John Philips of a line which contained the name of 
Milton> that name being, he said^ unfit %o appear in h diristiait 
church. 

The story of the fitmotts tratr beti^een BoyTe and Benthrjr 
is told once more, at greater length than it deserted, but with 
a due share of spirit and anecdote. 

No part of the work will excite in serious readers so much 
regret as the literary history of Warburton, which occupies 
nearly half a Tolume. We are afraid the statements and ob- 
servations cannot be denied to be sufficiently fair and candid, 
ladeeil we should earlier have saidy onoe for all, that we think 
our author has very considerable merit on the score of impar- 
tiality. — It is melancholy to behold a mighty spirit like that of 
Warburtoa, while labouring indefa^gably, and fl^hting. un- 
conquerably, in the professed and apparent service of the 
noblest cause, giving so many mdieatioiis of being actuated by 
motives, and being wilUng to employ expedients, which should 
have been consigned to the enemies- of that eause, as peculiarly 
appropriate to their unhappy vocation. Some interesting ex- 
tracts shefW that the heroic ardour of this great champion of 
Idflf own glory suffered some intermissions, in which it may be 
probable that his languor' and disgust forced upon him the pain'^ 
ral conviction that there were in existence principles and ob-* 
jecta that would have better sustained him in his toils, that 
wrald have reanimated his zeal mth a divine energy. 

* Warburton lost himself in die labyrinth he had so ihseniously 
constructed. This work harassed his cUiyB, and exhausted his intdf^ 
lect. Observe the tortures of a mind, even of so great a mind as that 
0p Warburton, when it sacrifices all to the periahd>le vanity of 
sudden celebrity. Often he flew from his task in utter exbaustiod 
and despair. He had quitted the smooth and even line of TVulh^ 
to wind about and split himself on all the crookedness of paradoxes^ 
How be paints hk teelinffs in a letter to Birch ! He says, '* I was so 
disgusted with an old object, that I had deferred it from month to 
month, and year to year." He had recourse to ** an expedient,'* 
which was, ** to set the press on work and oblige himself to supply 
copy/' — Such is the confession of the Author of theDirine Legation ? 
tins ** Encydopsdia," of ail ancient and modern lore. But when'he 
describes his sufibrinfls, hard is the heart of that literary man who 
cannot sympathize with such a giant caught in the toils! I give his 

Vol. II. N.S. Z 
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words ;>-**' Distractions of various kiiids» insepanble from human life, 
joined with a naturidly melancholy habit, contribute greatly to in- 
crease my mdolence. This makes my reading wild and desultory, 
and I seek refuge from the uneasiness of thought, from any book, 
let it be what it will. By my manner of writing upon subjects, you 
would naturally imi^ine they afford me pleasure, and attadi me 
thoroughly* I will assure you, No !*' 

* Warburton had not the cares of a family : they were merely^ lite- 
rary ones. The secret cause of his *' melancholy,*' and his ** indo- 
lence,'* and that ** want of attachment and pleasure to his subjects,'' 
was the controversies he had kindled, and the polemical battles he 
l^ad raised about him. However boldly he attacked in return, 
bis heart often sickened in privacy ; for how often must he have be* 
held his noble and his whimsical edifice^ built on sands, which the 
waters were perpetually eating into.' Vol. L p. 57* 



Art.X. — Repentance explained and enforced ; being a Serious Appeal 
to every Man's Conscience on its Nature, Necessity, and 
Evidences. By J. Thornton, 2ivd Edition. 18mo. Price 2s. 
Baynes. 1813. 

l^HEN John the Baptist sent two of his disciples to Jesos 
to ask him if he was the promised Messiah, or if they 
were to direct their views to some other person, oar Lord, in- 
stead of answering their question in a direct manner, desires 
them to inform their master of the miraculous cures which they 
had witnessed, as affording the most satisfieu^ry evidence to 
his mind ; and he closes the enumeration of them with what 
appears, at first sight, to be a little irrelevant, *^ The poor 
have the gospel preached unto them.^' Doubtless our Lord 
knew that John would consider this circumstance as peculiaiiy 
characteristic of the Dispensiation which he was about to intro- 
duce. By this excellence it has always been distinguished, but 
never perhaps, has it been more displayed and apted upon, tl^m 
at the present period, when so many laudable and benevolent 
exertions have been made, and are still making, to extend uni- 
versally the knowledge and the benefits of the Gospel, not only 
by circulating the Scriptures, but by distributing serious and 
plain addresses tending to elucidate thdr doctrines and enforce 
their precepts. 

Publications of which the chief design is to commtmieate 
knoTtledge to the lower classes of society, claim some degree 
of exemption from the rigour of criticism : and when they are 
not only benevolently conceived, but commendably executed ; 
when they Ikre plain without being coarse ; famiUar without beiu]^ 
low ; intelligiMe to the uneducated, yet capable of plcasui^ and 
.interesting more cultivated minds ; they possess ao ordinary dc- 
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gree of excellence, and are entitled to no small share of praise. 
The work before us, we consider as coming under this descrip- 
tion ; at least, the exceptions are too few and of too trivial a na- 
ture to deserve notice. The author modestly announces, in his 
preface, that ^ those who have been accustomed to read books 
which contain the richest treasures of learning, and the finest 
beauties of language, will find nothing here to gratify their 
taste.' We will add, that while persons of this cutss will find 
nothing to offend, they may by an attentive perusal find mudi 
that is likely to prove very beneficial. It -is a work which a 
Christian will take delight in putting into the hands of his ser- 
vant, or of a neighbour, who has been unhappily inattentive to 
the important concerns of religion. As a slight* analysis of its 
contents, we remark that it treats of. the state of the impenitent, 
the nature and necessity of repentance, the means of promoting 
it, its evidencies, and the encouragement given to the peni* 
tent The lively simplicity of the style, and the short anec- 
dotes with which it is interspersed, are calculated to ctaW tiie 
attention of the reader to the important truths which it incul- 
cates. On the whole we think it is calculated to be very usdul, 
and that it will by no means tend to lessen the estimation in 
which the writer is deservedly held by the Christian world on 
account of his former publications. 



Art. XL^^ Sermons on various Subieci.% adapted chiefly for Domestic 
Reading. By the late Rev. John Evans, Abingdon. To which is 
prefixed a Memoir of the Author, by James Hinton, and a Portrait, 
8vo. pp. 400. Price 10b. London. Hatchard; Gale and Co.; 
Button ; and Conder, 18J4, - 

A Person seeking to avail himself of the printed uds to 
social reUgioh is liable to be often disappointed and some- 
what mortified in his research. Innumerable compositions offer 
themselves with professions of being adapted to the uses of wor- 
ship or instruction ; but when he attempts to make a selection, 
he may find himself passing over a long succession of pages 
and volumes, with rapid glances of exammation, still hoping 
and still dissatisfied,, and perhaps reduced at last, if he abso- 
lutely must choose, to fix on something which pleases him but 
litde better than what he inspected first. If his literary taste 
is considerably cultivated, that will take very many excep- 
tions ; if his theological opinions are conformed to a system, 
or indeed decidedly formed in any way, he will be frequenUy 
arrested bv principles and sentiments which he cannot recon- 
cile himself to read as a part of a social religious exercise ; if. 
• ■ . Z2 
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he sed^ for something sdapted to a special occasion, or tridies 
for a pointed illustration or enforcement of some particular 
topic, he may haYe cause to wonder, not without some small 
mucture of vexation, to see how great a number of things may 
he somewhat like what he wants without bemg the thing 
itself. 

^ Domestic reading/ might seem to be so ordinary and easy 
an affitir as to involve very little difficulty ox nicety of selection* 
We presume, however, that many a master of a family, who 
has wished to introduce among its serious ohsenrances, for the 
benefit especially of its younger members, something- expressly 
subsidiary to the instructions they were habitually heaiing firom 
the puhUc ministry, has been sometimes at a loss for discmirses 
^lactly ^tted for the purpose. It is indispensaUe that the 
disGOurses so employed be short ; they ought to be quite simple 
and penmicuous, and at the same time constructed of thougnts 
animated beyond the danger of vapidity and dulness ; they 
should not be what we mean by the term doctrinal, strictly 
Implied, and yet should be formed upon, should involve, shonld 
haoitual^y imply, and should brieflv exprass, the essential orb-' 
ciplea of the evangeUcal system : they shouhi be clear of au the 
jrjhfft^^^^ of mawkiiui endeannent which we have sometimes seen 
mfused, for the purpose of sweetening, into discourses intended 
for fiuniliar instruction, and yet should convey thdr admo* 
nitions in the conciliating tone of a friend ; and, free from an 
affectation of secukrity qf style, it would be well they should 
a,t the aawe timi9. inal^e but a v^ery modara^ use of any phrase- 
ology which should seem to assume that the auditors are iwH- 
liar with treatises of theology. — If these distinctions should be 
taken as requisites by the inquirer after cfacourses for * do- 
mestic reading,' he wUl probably find cause to judge that the 
vast accumulation of volumes of sermons must have been in- 
tended mauly for other modes of utility. And we think, that 
virhen he inspects the volume before us he will acknowledge he 
has often been less fortunate. 

A preface written by the Editor, Mr. Kershaw, informs us 
that Mr. Evans's sermons found in manuscript do not appear to 
have been composed witii the remotest view to publication ; 
but that his friends, and many persons of the congregation to 
which he had preached thirty-two years, were desirous of pos^ 
sessing such a memorial af a minister for whom they had en- 
tertained an afiectionate esteem. The selection has been made 
ehiefly from th^ sermons of the last years of the Author's life ; 
and, 

' It 18 thought thqr wil) be found to insist on the most important 
truths of Chnstiani^ in a manner, adapted to the humblest order of 
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Piristian readers ; whQe the air of originality by which they are not 
Unfrequentlv distinguished^ will render them acceptable to minds of 
superior cultivation/ 

A pleasing memoir of the Author is furmshed by Mr. Hintini. 
He was a native of Pembrokeshire^ and bom. ill 1755. After 
the lapse of half a century there remain but few traces of his 
earlv life ; but enough is recollected to testify thsit his ehanlcter 
in childhood and youth was very amiable, that he was l«nmrk- 
able for his desire of knowledge, and that before he attained 
the age of maturity, religion had acquired a deeiaed ascendancy 
in his mind. In 1779, he entered on a course of studies ill the 
academy at Bristol, with a view to preaching, and in 
1781, commenced, as assistant to Mr. Daniel Tutner, the 
ministry at Abingdon which was happ^ to continue to the dote 
of his ufe. He took the pastoral office on the decease of his 
very old and venerable predecessor ; and it should seem that, 
eyen could his life have been prolonged to the same unusual age, 
the attraction of his personal qualities, the acknowledged add 
uniform value of his public ministrations, and his remarkabia 
indisposition to diversify his Hfe by extending them to other 
places, would have left no ouesUon whether the fintt scene of 
his public labours should also be Ae last. His charaicter is 
described as composed <(f the most respectable and pleasing 
eiements,-^iety, integrity,^ benevolence, mild teal, and calm 
activity. His ministry closed, scarcely a month before the tet- 
mination of his life, which took place on the first of July, 1818. 

The sermons in this volume are no less than thirty-^four. Th^ 
most impatient domestic auditor cannot be tired of them on the 
account of length, as, on an average, each ,6f them .may ,1^ 
deliberately .raid in ten or twelve minutes. Tb^y are miscella- 
neous, excepting that- seven of them^ on the uust s^ven ex- 
pressions of our liOrd, may be' ccmsidered as forming a somo- 
what connected senhi. A mosft genuine spirit of devotion per- 
vades them genetally. Without systematic- formality, or ifnv 
punctiUous confinement to peculiar terms and phrases, they 
preserve a fiutfaful invairiaUe adherence to evangelical doctrine. 
We can, with the Editor, perceive a certain air of originafify kt 
several passa^ ; and the whole train of sentiments, even ifrtien 
the most fully corresponding to the ordin^ury mode of illustrating 
t)ie same topics, bears the clearest evidence of cominT^ simp]^ 
firoEm the vital independent action 4f the Autbor^s oWn iiriha. 
luB thoughts are not connected iir a-reasoning form'. Tfac^ 
imne forth assimpleiiidentestable propositions, intermin|gl6d and 
aUiitialed witll Ihe emresmonS m pious and not unfrequdntly 
<)le#atedfeeilii^: ■; 

From m^' m&i^ou, iV wiff ^iMi^' be understood t6at th& 
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selection does not include any of those sermons vhicli the Au^ 
thor sometimes, no doubt^ occupied chiefly i;vith iirrestigationi) 
of questions and doctrines of theology : it is plain these short 
discourses were intended to awaken devout sentiment, and 
enforce practical reHgion ; and it is with a view to these o^ects 
that we recommend them. 

In point of language they are something more than unexcep- 
tionable. While the diction is perfectly correct and perspicuous, 
it has a mingled ease and neatness, amounting sometimes to 
gracefulness. Now and then a gleam of fancy passes over it, 
and imparts a momentary tint even of elegance. And there is 
throughout, a certain tone of unafl^ted feeling which prevents 
what is the most plain and ordinary firom sinking into oullness. 
Whatever praise is due to the correctness, clearness, simplicity, 
and ease of Mr. Evanses language, will have peculiar force 
. when the readers are informed, that he had been in his youth so 
completely ^confined to his native tongue, that at his going to 
Bristol he could not ask in English for the most common arti- 
cles of daily use. 

A few short extracts will contribute to give our readers a fa- 
vourable impression of the spirit and the manner of these serious 
and pleasing discourses. 

There are % number of pensively interesting passages in the 
sermons on the last words of our Lord. They are so brief, 
however, that few of them can with advantage be detached. 
We transcribe one from the sermon on the expressions in which 
he recommended his mother to the Apostle John. ' 

* The language of Christ on this occasion reminds us of bis great 
poverty. The children of this world, when they die, leave, as le- 
gacies to their friends, jewels and sold, houses and lands. Jesus 
dies, and leaves a legacy to his friend ; and what is it i A widowed, 
an aged mother to be taken care of. It was all he had to leave. The 
soldiers had taken his clothes, and as for gold and silver, houses and 
land— he had none. How poor, as to this world, did the Prince of 
Glory die!' p. 75. 

The sermon on the expression, IthirBf^ begins in this very 
strilung manner : 

' This is the fifth sentence, which the great Redeemer uttered on 
the cross. It was spoken but a very little while before he gave up tlie 
ffhost. What a state of privation, my hearers^ do these words ex- 
hibit ! The Son of God, who ihaid left a world 'ivhere rivers of plea- 
sure flow to refresh the inhabitants, now suffere a vehement tnirst. 
When a person thirsts in the agbnics of •death, some kind friend is 
generallypresent to administer a pfdatable- li.quld to the parched lips 
of the fiunerer. But Jesus must thirst in death, and, have no such At- 
tention paid him. When heaven refused him a boam of ligtii; the 
earth refused him a drop of water, anil put vinegar in the room of 
it. This will for ever remain a wonder ; a wonder of mercy to lost 
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man ; and a wonder of impartiality in the justice of God towards the 
Redeemer of man.' p. 87. 

The following^ paragraph is from a sermon on— J9e ascended 
up on hiffhy 8fc. 

^ * Our Lord is not barely ascended into heaven, bat he is ascended 
high into heaven. There are many who occupy exidted stations in- 
heaven, but the station which he occupies is the highest of all.. 
There^ are many in heaven who are Ugh in joy, but his joy is 
the highest who was once a man of lorrdws. There are many^ 
brilliant crowns in heaven, but of aJl the diadems worn in that 
world, tliere are none so bright as his who once wore a crpium of thorns*. 
There are many thrones in heaven, but his throne out-tops all the re^t, 
fidio once was laid in Joseph's sepulchre/ p. 133, 

The Sermon on — The statutes of God^ the Christianas 
Song, has a familiar, but^ yie think, an apt and pleasing con^ 
elusion. 

' This subject recommends to the Christian an intimate aa;[iiaint'^ 
anoe with the word of God, since this is to form his song m the 
house of his pilgrimage. When men on a journey wish to animate 
their spirits with a cheerful song on a dull cby, it is essential to be 
well acquainted with the subject^their sonff. Christians, you will have 
some dull days to spend, while journeying lieaven-warcL Endeavour 
then to become intmiately acquainted with the Holy Scriptures, for 
they ate ^/cur songs in the home of your pilgrimage.' p. 149. 

The constraining influence of the love of Christ, after being 
displayed in its various effects on the course of life, is represent- 
ed as extending its operation to the last moments of its subjects. 

' True Christians are, I believe, very often, in the solemn hour 
of death, happily influenced by the love of Christ. To this noble, 
principle we may trace their resignation to the will of God, their de- 
sires after another world, their indlffereace to this, and the efEbrts 
which some of them make to serve the cause of Christ even in the^ 
last hour of life. All the Apostles were striking proofs of the truth 
of these remarks; and so have been ten thousand other Christians,^ 
p.2Sl. 

We vrill only add a short passage on the suddenness of the 
last coming of Christ. 

'.No precursorv beams will gild the horizon, to announce the 
approach of that day ; it will burst upon the world kll at once* It will 
be sudden, irresistible, and astonishing.'—* Our descending Lord 
will surprise the children of thb world while in pursuit of those 
things which they love more than him. Yes ; while the miser shall- 
be counting over his gold, the lightning's glare shall dazsle and con- 
found him. The children of pleasure will hear a thunder that shall 
shake the piUars of the earth, and dash the cups from their lips.* 
p.280, 1. 

Every thing within the province of the Editor has evident]}- 
been performed with great judgement and accuracy. 
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An. XIL The CkMra^Ur of an EwmgOiodl Patfor^ Oram by 
Christ. By the Rev* John Flaf e>i 8vo. pp. S6| price Is. Conderi 

m^ 

n^HIS Taloable and excellent discourse we strongly recomr 
"^ mend to the attention of tbone wbo haT6 reo<^ntiy. entered 
OB the datiea of the Chroiian Bftinistry, or ^ho are directing 
their idews to the sacred office* 

It is a sermon worthy of the pious author, who^ works, al- 
though not distinguished by ^egance of language, are deservedly 
ranked in the first class of writixigs calculated to promote the 
interests of eyangelical and practical religion. 

The following quotation wiU afibrd a fair specimen of hia 
simplicity and fervour. 

* This ministerial wisdom— (the text is selected from the ^ith 
chapter of Matthew, ** Who then is a faithful and wise servant,'' 
fiicA — ^wiU not only direct us thus in the choice of our subjects, but of 
the language too, in whidi we dress and deliver th^n to our people. 

' It wiU lell you, a crucified style best suits the preachers of a 
crucified Christ A grav^and poper sWle becomes the Nps of Chrislls 
ambassadora. Prudaice wiU neitner mm us to be rude, - nor afect* 
edly gaudy in our expressions. TertolUan checks those preachers, 
whose sermons dress up Christianity in phiWsophieid, rather dMn 
evangeHcali terms. Prudence will choose words thai are io&d^ 
rather than flovid ; as a merch^t will choose a ship by a soujod bot- 
tom, and capacious hold» rather than a gilded head and stern. Wordf| 
arc but servants to matter. An iron key fitted to the wards of the 
iockj is more useful tlian a golden one, that will not open the door 
to thje treasured p. 15. 

Art. ^IL-^A Sketch from Nature^ a Rund Foem. ISkno, pp. 54f* 
price 4s. Gale, Curtis, and Co. 18] 4. 

IT iff not by tj^e title only of this interesting litAe vohune that 
we a,re 1^ to. consider it as a * Sketch irom Natui^e*^ The 
harmcmy of ^oene and season is.preseirved with so. much simplix 
city, and the minute diversities of beauty so dear to the eait and, 
eye of a lover af nature, are seized so happily, as to convince us 
that they were copied on the spot, and detected by the. intuition 
of feeling, no less than by the accuracy of immediate observation. 
We caxi pace with the early minstrel hi$^ path through maze 
and m^tf till on his ' oft frequented hlU' the splendours of the 
morning break- around us, ana the pax^oramic expsi^se unfolds, 
where 

' Mansions and villages, and Imely cota# 

Hills, vallies, woods, and streams, sunshine and shade :-<< 

The rural neighbourhood^ by flockst and herda» 

And social groupes enliyenM, and retreats 

Of breathless solitude,«--^all charm alike. 

And every spot; with visionary bliss. 
, (Till sage reflection marks the fraud) allures.' 
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la the sccuic beauties which compose a landscape, it is not 
only the oatline and the colouring of objects, that have power to 
attract and to absorb. These are but characters of a language 
known only to the initiated. Theff can read in a flower, a leaf, 
a blade of grass, a series of fables, whose moral is in the heart. 
To those who hare known the pore and tranquil enjoyment of 
a mind at leisure to repose and dream amid .the green earth's 
woods and vales, these pages will recall thdr feelings of lux- 
ury, and remind them that there is in the material, around us, 
more tban^w^l fill the gaze of the artist, or iaqpire the reverie 
of tbe enthusiast : — that there is in all that the Divine Intel- 
ligence has moulded, a principle of naorid meanings and an in- 
herence of moral life. 

The foUowii^ picture of sun-rise will justify the opinion \A 
have given of tius little volume. 

< And new, the welcome Ruler of the day 

ABcepds in genial splendour, and directs 

His veering chariot toward the southern ateep 

Of Heaven's blue hiU.^-Touch'd by his orient beami 

A thousand vivid objects all around 

Start into view» else unperceiv*d&— but, chlef» 

With Btarry splendour on tha hawthorn boueh 

And graceful wild-rose, shines flie copious «Ew; 

That precious lymph of Nature^ which dilates 

The mbj Up ot ev'ry infSmt bud, 

And knrish on the level turf remains 

In siher beauty; whOe the subtib tribe 

Of spiders, bjr iheir glittering webs belray'd, 

lake tented wriss cover all the field. 

Anon, thin*8catter'd,. from the sparkling scene 

The last pale vestiges of Night retire; 

Till, &r m western hemisphere, descends 

The dim procession of her shadowy train.' p. 17, 18, i 

The work before us possesses an elevation of sentiment Aat 
well accords with thai h^e of Nature, whidi, ia a regulated mmd, 
is subservient to the love of Nature's Gknl. The Poet is con** 
tent to admire as a creation that oombinaition el order, aBd.graiee9 
aad perfection, which some are ready to adore a9 a I>ivinity« 
His closing Hnes affprd a gjance aft the spirit which bresthea 
throughout, and, m our opinion, adds life and finish to hia 
* Sketch.' 

< The chasm of Nature is a glhnpse of 7!S«pf 
But this is aU her boast. Tliy Word alone 
B«veahi thee clearly, and conforms the soul' 
To th^ divine simiHtnd e : 'tis there 
I tqrmmate, at length, my weary search ; 
And with the glonous pvoqtect cheer my hope 
That I shall soon bshofd thee as thou art. 
Be like thee, said with Thee for ever dwell P 
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Art-XIV. TAePk^r^ ^/'PAaaife^pAw, giving an AccountofittOrigini 
Increaset and Improvements in Arts, Science, MaaufiMtures, Com- 
merce^ and Revenue. With a compendious View of its Societiest 
Literary, Benevolent, Patriotic, and Religious. Its Police, the 
public Buildings, the Prison and Penitentiary System, Insti- 
tutions monied and civil; Museum. By James Mease, M.D, 
12mo. pp. 376, Philadelphia, B. and T.Kite. N. Third street, 1811. 

AN American topographical publication will probably present 
•"^ to the greater part of otir readers the attraction of novelty, 
if it awaken no higher interest. The work of which we have 
been fortunate enough to procure a copy, is valuable on account 
of the respectability of its Author, whose name vouches for the 
authenticity of its details ; and the information it contains, as 
relating to one of the three principal cities in the United States, 
will not b^ deemed unimportant. We are, indeed, glad of the 
opportunity to call the attention of our readers to the subject of 
America, not however as a political theme, as a topic which 
will excite indignant shame, or contemptuous invective: the 
publications of the day teem with too many intemperate discus- . 
siows and declamations of this kind ; and the total want of cor- 
rect intelligence respecting the' characters, habits, and feelings, 
of our transatlantic brethren, is fll supplied by partial represen- 
tations and idle mis-statements, calcudate4 qnly to foster unna- 
tural and unchristian prejuclices adjust that only naction which 
we now call our enemy. 

It does not come within our province to enter into ^e con- 
sideration of the grounds of dispute between thiar country and 
the American government. Certainly, ibe specimen of repub- 
lican governors, and pld>eian rulers, with which we are doomed 
to contend, is not characterized by so great a degree of moral 
* principle, sound faith, disinterested patriotism, or enUghtened 

{ihilanthropy, as to lead us to entertain an uneasy preference 
or their names or forms of administration. But nothing can 
be more unjust^ nothing has an Englishman 'who glories in his 
free and uncontrollable individuality more reason to depre- 
cate, nothing,— ^especiallv when he thinks of America, and sdll 
more when he thinks of India and of Africa, — can he feel bound 
more strongly to resent, than imputing the conduct and cha- 
racter of the riders of any nation to the general body of the 
people. The principle, however bold it nought have been 
thought some years since to have promulgated it, has now been 
distinctly recognised as the basis of enlightened policy, that it is 
not with a people, but with its government, that war is 
waged. This, indeed, is a fact, which was never thought of, at 
least it would have been dangerous to have divulged the cuscovery, 
till the rulers of tbe nations were themselves brought to wish for 
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peace. Years of raoGoroos bloodshed, during which the flames 
of war bavo been fed by the lust of conquest, the pride of na- 
tional glory, the jenloasy of comoiercial rivalry, and the lestleiw^ 
ness of ambitious enterprise, while all the evil pamous which 
could blind the judgement, . aod stifle the better feelings, hare 
been alternately stimulated by horrid success, or disgraceful &i« 
lure ; years of fruitless eontest were insufficient to teach us this 
simple but most iuYalttuble lesson : that states and empires may 
be at war with each other, and their armies engaged in sangui- 
nary conflict, while the people are innocent <^the quarrel and 
the enmity. It has, at length, been magnanimously proclaimed 
by the sovereigns of Europe, awakened from the dreams of con-» 
quest by the aggressions of a gigantic tyranny to wiser and 
nobler aims, embracing their mutual security and welfare. 

* Thanks for that lesson, it will teach 

* To after warriors more 

* Than high Philosophy can preach, 
< And vainly preached before. 

* That spell upon the minds of men 
< Breaks never to unite*again, 

* That led them U) adore 

* Those pagod things of sabre sway, 

* With fronts of brass, and teet of day.* 

Wtf believe there exists in this country, throughout all classes, 
a rational spirit of loyahy, an entire acquiescence in the esta- 
blished laws from the conviction that no laws can well be so 
imperfect, much less that the laws of England are so imper- 
fectj as ivdt to rendei' an unconstitutional resistance to them a 
far greater evil; and further, a cheerful readiness to support 
theft ^veriiment, even in some of its most questionable mea- 
mresj so loni^as the grand moral principles of society are not^ 
openly and flagrantly violated. Nevertheless, it is notorious,"^ 
that neither at this, nor at any other period of our history, could 
the acts and deeds of the English Government be so identified 
with the Engtish^nation, as to justify their being assumed as de- 
cisive, or even simply indicative of the state of moral feeling 
and religious principle among us. Public opinion, at least in 
Britain, is always half a century before policv and law. Its 
operation is slow, but it is the more safe, and, finally, prevalent. 
' The Lord Chancellor Bacon,* observei^ Mr. Coleridge in 
" The FRtENn,'* *■ lived ift an age of court intrigues, and he has 
told us, that there Is one, and but one infaliible source of po- 
litical prophecy, t&e knowledge of the predominant opinions 
and the speculative principles of men in general between the 
flgee of twenty and thirty;' ahd Sir'Philip Sydney, the favourite 
0^' Queen mitabeth^ was no less * deeply convmced that the 
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principles diffiised tkrou^KNit the minority of a nation, are the 
true oracles from whence statesmen are to learn vrisdom, and 
that ** when the people speak loudly, it is firom their being 
strongly possessed either by the godhead or the dasmon.^* ' As 
' the sens^ of a whole people (£ey are the woi*ds of Burke,) 
never ougi^t to be contemned by wise and beneficent rulers, 
whateTer mAy be th^ abstract claims, or even rights of the su- 
preme power i^ soli is the duty of all who sp^ or write, to 
endeavoar to diffbse those principles which shall one day secure 
their own admlSsfOii, slnd a^Sett their oWn irreversible authority. 
It most be obvious to every eompc^nt observer, that all radical 
improvement in the moral polii^y of a country must proceed 
firom the peode at large ; must be the result of a slowly work- 
ing leaven diiusltag itself upwards, till the tery extremes par- 
take of the efiect. As it would have been unjust, many years 
before the abolition of the Slave Trade, to have imputed the crime 
to the national character, except i^ hardened and bruta- 
lized, in the cases of indiviiluafs, by the rebiolseleSs covet- 
ousness of the commerci^al spirit) so it wonM be equally 
unjust now to take an estimvie of our generally prevailing feel- 
ings and principles, from the sanetl6n lehl by oiir government 
to the unutterable enormities of Jttg^naUt, tod its! opposition to 
the introduction of Christian teachers Into Iti(fi:a, or from other 
parts of our foreign policy. Nor is the hope absolutely chi- 
merical, that, in process of time, that which even tew the na- 
tion deprecates and abhors, its statesmen will agree in deeming 
impolitic, and then consent to abolish. 

The only difiiculty which many of our readers will find ill 
acknowledging the truth of these principles, respeets thw apV 
plication to other countries. Every thing has conspired to bMt 
rish that national jealousy and almost hatred, which deserves^ 
more than perhaps any other circumstance, to Im$ adduebd ae 
the final cause or war. We have been accustomed iof ttiink it 
jpart of our birth-right and our bounden duty a» En{glishmen to 
hate the French, for the sake, first of the Bourbons aiKl the 
Pope, and then of Buonaparte : but of late we have leanled 
still more heartily to hate ue Ameiicans,r— a cOtttamptible^ Up- 
start, faitfiless race; — a nation of rebels and piratos ;f--iiM« 
ligioua, for they have no establishment ^^-plebcians, for they 
have no peerage; — cowards, for they Ih^vobo amiy, and, we 
used to thmk^ no navy. But of what use I9 the inddfenc^ dT 
such a spirit, whatever ground thei^niay be fair serioub chaifg^ 
ag^ainst the United States, in respect of , their e^nduot toinandis 
tms country? Surely, to jbeiogs far lee^ exa(^ above htnkan 
passions and pr^udioes than thqse pure inteUigenoes^ who bopa 
the tidings of *^ gp^ will to men,'' it must be mitSkr-^.tptM 
and astonishment, that a Christian people can with so proud 
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ODtttenipt, irith hostility so unrdeiitin^, regfard a kindred na- 
tioii) wli086 reUgion, and literature, and language, are the same; 
— can be indiJBferent to the interests of humanity, the progress 
of intellectual light, and the triumphs of the Gospel in that 
other hemisphere, from considerations respecting the poor, in- 
ferior, and transitcnry objects of human policy. 

It has always been the prerogative of the simple cultivators of 
literature or of science, to be free of the vrorld ; to know of no 
nationiE^ distinctions, no commercial feuds. The sacred im- 
munity of the bard has been^ by common consent among civi- 
liaied nations, transfetred to all men of letters. Of late, how- 
ever, politics have mingled themselves with every other theme, 
and engrossed every bosom. But to the Christian, iLt least, 
whose religian leads him to contemplate the g^reat object of his 
faith as the God of Love, and to call upon him as the common. 
Father of all men, who bears the name of that Redeemer who, 
having taMght us to love our enemies, died himself for our sii^s^ 
breathing out in his last wordis a prayer for his murderen^^ 
surely to such a one, na circumstances of a political nature 
can juatif3[a dUoiniiihed sywipathv for any class or coHeetive 
body oif his f^ow creatures. IJte at least, ought never to be 
at war — nxA ewm with the Americans. 

Bttt we ought, periiapg, to apologise to our readers, for de-^ 
taining them se long from the work before us : but as it is not a 
metri^ romance, a tale, or a work, of controversy, but simply 
a topographical publication that stands at the head of this ar* 
tide, we have hs^d fewer scruples on the subject than we should 
otherwise haxe feU- We will now proceed very summarily to 
lay before tlienx tho$e parts of its ooi^tents which shall ap- 
pear to be of general interest. 

The ^ Intrwuctory History' very briefly details the succes- 
sive s^tlements oi Eiritidi, Dutch, and Swedish colonies on/ the 
banks of the river Delaware, from its first discovery, ^ for which 
we are indebted to the commercial spirit which was roused in 
England by Su* Walter Raleigh in 1584 ;' to the period at whieh 
WiBiam Penn; having ^ in common with tiie religious persua- 
npn of which he^ was a member^ suflfered cpAsiderable persecu- 
tion, and perceiving an opportuDity <4k obtaining some remuDe- 
tion ^r his father's debts, and an asylum for himself and op- 
pressed friends by a grant of part of the New World, peti- 
ttoned King Charlea the Second for a tract of land lyktg north 
of the patent previously granted to Lord Baltimore, l^unded 
by the Dehvrare on the east.^ licttera patent for the desired 
tract passed the great seal on the fourth of March, I69I. 

< The coD^iddB^ions stated, were» ** the, commendable desire 06 
WiUiam Penn» tA enlarj^ the British Empirei and promote useful 
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commodities; to reduce the savajee natives by ^'ust and gentle nmn« 
ners to the love of civil society and christian reheion," together with 
*' a regard to the memory and merits of his late father.*' ' 

The gigantic plan which Brother Onas, as the Indians, 
translated his name, formed for the metropolis of his empire, is 
a rather amusing instance of the sanguine spirit of adventure. 

* Dean Prideaux says that Penn had the celebrated city of Baby- 
lon in view as a model for his America^ town, and from the draft 
given by the learned divine, the idea, as far as regularity was con-* 
cerned, appears to have been well-founded. It womd seem also that 
Penn wished, or thought it practicable, to emulate the size at least 
of the Chaldean capital, for he gave orders to his oommiasioners to • 
lay out 8 town in the proportion of two hundred acres for every ten 
thousand sold, in which the purchasers of five hundred acres were to 
have ten. The whole amount sold, having been nearly four hundred 
thousand acres, the city would have covered an area of eight thou- 
sand acres. It was soon perceived that a town in which some of the 
purchasers were entitled to 400 acres each, some to 200 acres, more 
to }|00, and other large proportions, would never answer the end of 
a city in a new country, where from the numerous wants necessarily 
incident^o first settlers in a wilderness, and especially of protection, 
trade, and society, a thick-settled neighbourhood was of the first 
consequence. Instead therefore of a town of twelve and a half 
square miles, which the origmal plan would have occupied, one of 
less than two square miles, or about twelve hundred acres was laid 
out — ^which was again contracted, and b]^ charter of 1701, the city 
was declared to be bounded by the two rivers Delaware and Schuyl- 
kill,' (' hidden river.') 

* William Penn's country-house was on the Delaware, at Penns- 
bury manor above Bristol, the frame of which had been sent out 
from England in the Erst fleet, but the building was not completed 
when he arrived. — Here he had a large hall of audience for the recep- 
tion of the sovereigns of the soil, with whom nineteen treaties were 
held by him. His oaken arm chair is preserved in the Pennsylvania 
hospital.' 

The following particulars will be interesting to our geological 
readers : 

* The immediate substratum of Philadelphia is clay of various hues 
and degrees of tenacity, mixed with more or less sand or gravel. 
Underneath, at various depths, from twenty to nearly forty feet, and * 
also on the opposite shore of New Jersey, are found a variety of 
vegetable remams, which evidently appear to have been left there by 
the retiring water* Hickory nuts Wfere found a few years since in 
digging a well, upwards of Uiirty feet beneath the surftce, and the 
trunk of a sycamore (button wood) tree was discovered in Seventh- 
street, near Mulberry-street, near forty feet below, .imbedded in 
black mud, abounding with leaves and acorns. About 60 feet 
distance from that place, and nearly at the same depth, a bone was 
found; the stratum above was a tough pottePs day. In varioua' 
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other parts of the cttv« and even at the distance of several miles in 
the oountrvy similar discoveries have been made. Shark's teeth are 
occasionally dug up many feet below the surface, near Mount Holly^ 
All these facts seem to prove the truth of the opinion first delivered 
by our countryman, Lewis Evans, that the site of Philadelphia 
formed part of the sea, whose coast was bounded by a reef of rocks*, 
some two, three, or six miles broad, rising generally a little higher 
than the adjoining land, and extending from New York, westwardly, 
far the falu of Delaware, Schuylkill, Susquehannah, Gunpowder, 
ftitapsco, Potomack, Rappahannock, James River, and Roanoak, 
whicn was the .ancient maritime boundary, and forms a regular curve. 
The clay and other soil which compose the borders of the rivers, 
descending firom the upland, through this tract, are formed by the 
soil washed down with the floods, and mixed with the sand left by 
the sea. A few streams of water originally crossed part of the city 
plot; but these, in the course of improvement, have entirely dis- 
appeared. The depths of the walls are various in different parts of 
the city. In the vicini^ of the river, water is found at the depth 
of ten or twelve feet. From the number of causes serving to con- 
taminate the springs in all cities, the water may be reasonably sup- 
nosed to be impure and of a disagreeable taste. In 1799, Mr. 
llui^ter, apothecary, evaporated 220 gallons of water from a pump 
in Second, below Dock-street, and found it to contain thefoUowing 
ingredients: 12 oz. chalk, 32 oz, salt-petre, 17 oz. magnesia, 24 oz. 
common sea salt' 

We pass oyer the minute description of the plan of ttie city, tlie 
general constraction of which must be sufficiently known to our 
readers. It consists of the original nine streets running east 
and west from Delaware to Schuylkill, and thirteen crossing the 
others nearly at right angles ; most of them 50 feet broad, 
though Hi^-street is one hundred, and Broad-street is' one 
hundred and thirteen : the former are named, with the excep- 
tion <tf High-street, from the native trees ; the latter from their 
numeral order. ^ In 1683,' Dr. Mease informs as, ^ there were 
80 houses/ These were increased in 1700 to 700: in 1740 to 
2,076, In 4 years more, on an enumeration made by Or. 
Franklin and eight other citizens of the first respectability, llie 
number of dwelling houses had reached '2,300; the number of 
inhabitants being 14,563. In seven years more, 3.960 houses, 
18,756 inhabitants. In 1769, the rapid progress of population 
brought t)ie number to 4,474 houses, 28,043 inhabitants. In 
1776, the number of dwelling houses was estimated at 5,400 ; 
—in 1783, 6^000 ;— in 1790, 6,651;— in 1801, 11,200 ;— in 
1805, 13^461.. 



• TThay are formed of Cneiss, Micaceous^ Schifiti|s, i^od other pri- 
mitive rocks. 
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The foUowing table is subjoined by Dr. MeiLse, to shew th^ 
progpressive population of the city and liberties, more particu* 
larly since the establishment of the federal goTernment : 

1790. Fn* While.. 8!^.e.. ^~f^"» 

Mil 

174 
.211 



City 

Northern Liberties 

Southwark 

Passyunk 

Morgamensing . 



1800. 

City ' . 
Northern Liberties 
Souihwark 
Passyunk 
Morguneasing • 

1810. 

City 

Northern Ub«rties 

Southwark . • 

Passyunk 

Morgamensing • 

PennJ 



Free White*. 


SiMret. 


26,918 

8,129 

5,421 

838 


193 
34 
29 


1,394 




36,955 
16,010 

, 8,773 


55 


881 




1,294 


■ 


1 

47,868 

20,348 

12,327 

968 


2* 

• 


2,178 
3,640 


. 



52 

«9o 



1,210 

060 

84ft 

58 

298. 



6^352t 

1,210 

1,380 

24 

709 

18S 



Tttai. 



28,522 

8^387 

5,661 

884 

1,503 



44,220 
10,970 

9,621 
884 

1,56> 



53,722 

21,558 

13,707 

992 

2,887 
»,7W 



< The whole population of the ci^ and country ofPhilade^hia, ia 
1810, waa lll,2ia» 



Smne interestiug particulars are added, nsjfeatiag the nuok- 
ber of deaths ; the bUIs of mortality, the climate, udthe heaMi 
of flie city as oiMnpared with that of New York, wfaidk we 
haVe not room to extract. 

From the pages allotted to the * Commerce' of Philadelphia, 



we select the fiaUowing account of the oqierts 

In the year 1700, the total amount was 
1796, it was 

1809 Domestic produce 4,238,358 
Foreign . 4,810,888 



1810, Domestic 



4,751,634 
6,241,768 



Dollar*; 

7,»58v419 

17,528,860< 



0,049,241 



lQ,908,S9a 



* This note refere us to the account of the Abolition SodeW. 
t Robinion's Dhrectory for 1811, states the number of blacks 
at 9,607. 
t Formerly part of Northern liberties. 
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' A similar diminutioa has taken place in flie nomber of avrivals 
and clearances, both forei^ and eoaaters. The Author adcb> 

* It was stated to Congress, m February last, bj a master ship- 
bnBder, ofphiladek^iay Umt there were then 9,145 tons of shiptoiDsr 
Mthestocks.' 

< TTie commerce of Philadelphia has kept [»ace with the pfqpas 
of tfie general prosperity of the state ; but in comoion with tbe 
whole onioD, has suffered a consideraMe diminution, by reason of the 

.▼cxations fiovr Euyopean natioos, wbo» fbr some years past, hare 
aeted as if power gave siglit, and by die res^rialke m$asur€9finfd 
UPQtL owTjfQMnumuim^ 

Under the head of Mamifactmrea,* we are told, and the nottf '^ 
cation ia made in capital letters, that ^ earthen wars, yeBow aiid 
red, and stone ware are extenaiTely made : experiBMnta ahew, 
that WPaze ei^ual to that of StaflEDrdsliire, migbt be manulietuiisd, 
if voEfcmenoouldbejproeiired.' Of their besr, beaaya^ (and he may 
have AMse ground mr the trimsipb wbieii the nature ef the case 

< Thequaliiyof itistnilyexceBenI: tosay thsSiliscmialto that 
of X^ndoup the usual staadard for excellence, would mdervahie it, 
because as it regards either wbofesome qualities or palalahfeness^ it ia 
much superior ; no other ingredients entering into the oompositlea 
than malt, hop% and pure water ; and yet te a fbreiga porter pslsse, 
accustomed to the impression left by the eomhinatien it the betere- 
geneeus compound called English malt liquor, our home-brswed 
stuff will« OP doubt, appear insipid. A lair experiacnt has shewn 
them, that even so £» back as 1790^ Philadelphia porter bote sbe 
warm climate of Calcutta, and came baok uninjured. In 1 W7» orders 
were given by the mercfaanta of Calcutta, after tasting seme of k 
taken out aa^ stores, &r sixty hogsheads.' 

The rascals ! no wonder their sailors give our Jade Tars so 
aouch trouble, ainqe they have found out the way to maiie the 
true old English liquor. O that we coold bat pcrauade Mr. 
Madison to follow Mr- Ktt's policy, and lay a tax upon malt 
aiMi hops ! we should Tery soon have half the nation broug|it 
hadk to pore water, as we have been. Dr. Mefue adds, in 
a note, 

< It appears from BriUsh pobltcations» that ewtw te the excesifve 
dcUy upon hops and malt in England, veiy little orthoso articles ace 
new used in the manufacture of beer, porter, and ale. The Bubsti« 
Soles aretobaecoy dbes, liquorice, quassuhioot, and green vitriol! I* 

Pages 80 to 88 eoraprtse the little infonsaiton which mtt- 
finrded us resfiecting ' tbe Preaa, its history, progreaa^ and paa- 
aent state,* the subject which comes mone piiilicidarly witbin Ae 
aphere of our notice. The memoirs of Dr. Franklin had already 

VoL.IL N.S. 3 A 
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put lis in possession of tile most interesting drcumsttfnces eon^ 
nected T?idi the first literary eflTorts tif the infant city : in fact 
their interest principally arises from their rdation to his charac- 
ter and history* We shall pass oyer, therefore, the dry and meagre 
details which are given of the various abortive or short-lived 
efforts made during many years to establish literary and political 
journals. Since tiie establishment of the federal government it 
seems that the increase of printing has been rapid. 

« In 1786, four booksellers thought an edition of the New Testa- 
ment, for schools, a work of risque, requuing much consultation 
previously to the determination of the measure : vet such was the 
ifapid progress of things, that in 1790, one of the booksellers above 
referred to, thought it safe to risque the publication of the Encyclo- 
paedia, in eighteen quarto volumes, and even promised that it should 
oe improved. When the first half volume was published, in 1790, he 
bad but 246 subscribers, and could only procure two or three en- 
gravers. One thousand copies of die first volume were printed : 
two thousand of the second ; and when he had completed the eighth» 
the subscription extended so far as to render it necessary to reprint 
the first. He then found difficulty in procuring printers for the wotk^ 

* The quarto Bible, set up by Matthew Carey, in Philadelphia, was 
the first standing Bible, or that size, in the world, and is, even now, 
the only, one of separate tmes. These were cast by Binney and Ro- 
naldson^ of Philadelphia, rrinting is now executed in a style equal to 
that of any country in Europe; and some specimens of truly superb 
work, as Barlow's Columbiacl, and Willson's Omitbolo^, have been 
sent forth. The plates in Bradford and Inskeep's edition of Rees's 
CydoM^ now in progress, are much superior tothose in the original 
English work ; and the printing, fully equal thereto. 

** The number of volumes printed in Philadelphia,' annually, are 
Calcidated at 500,000. Tiiere are fifi;y-one printing offices, which 
have 153 presses. There are upwards of sixty engravers in Fhfla- 
detphia* and twenty more would nnd constant employ.' 

The followkig statement is given by Mr. Robinson, in hi» 
Directory jfor 1811. There are 

' Eight daily papers, distributing upwards of 8,328 sheets ; niiie 
papers, once a week, that distribute 7,058 sheets ; two, twice a week, 
ai8tributin^'^,d92 sheets ; two, three times a week, that distribute 
1,920 aheeu.' 

0( these, two ilre German chronicles. Our readers may. be 
curious to know the present state of periodical literature in Fhi- 
ladelphia ; but we are sorry we can furnish them with the bare 
titles only of the various publications. There are, it appears, 
three monthly magazines : * I. The Portfolio, by Joseph Den«- 
nie :' a miscellaneous work, which was at first a weekly sheet, 
and .eommenced in 1801. Price 6 cents. < 2. Mirror of Taale 
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and Dramatic Censor.' 8 cents. «^And, 3. * Select Reviews 
and Spirit of the Magazines. By E. Bronsom and others,^ 
1809. 5 cents. There are four quarterly publications : ' The 
Medical Museum. By J. R. Coxe, M.D.* ' The Eclectic 
Repertory, and Analytical Review, Medical and Philosophical, 
by a Society of Physicians, 1810.*—* Archives of Useful Know- 
ledge, devoted to commerce, manufactures, rural and domestic 
economy, agriculture, and the useful arts. By James Mease, 
M. D. and * The American Review of History and Politics ; 
and General Repository of Literature and State Papers. By 
Robert Walsh, Jun.' Of tliis last publication five number^ 
have been reprinted by Messrs. Longman, Hurst, and Co. in 
London. There is also * The American Register,' published 
* soni-annually^ and two occasional * Law. Imports.' 

Weimust pass over the account of the civic government, the 
Federal and law courts, banks, insurance ofiices, water works^ 
mint, &c. of Philadelphia, as possessing little more than local or 
national interest, excq)t the following particulars relative to the 
circuit court far the Pennsylvania district, which is generally 
held in Philadelphia. 

* It if a court of original jurisdiction, in most of its duties : but it is 
appellate, in cases of appeals from the final decisions of the district 
court : and such appeals are decided by the judge of the supreme 
court alone. Errors in point of law are also subjects for the cogni- 
zance and review of this court, when legally brought up from the dis- 
trict court. It has criminal, admiralty, common law, and chancery 
jurisdiction. The two first are exclusive of the state jurisdiction. 
But the crimes ^whereof cognizance is here taken, must be only those 
committed against the laws of the United States, or the laws of na* 
tions. The parties in civil suits at common lair, and in chancery, 
must be on one side or the other, either a foreigner, or a citizen of 
another statCt adverse to each other. One citizen of this state, can- 
not, in this court, or the common law, or chancery sides* sue another 
citizen of the state, though either be associated with a foreigner, or a 
citizen of another state. One only of the parties must be a resident 
citizen of the state, in suits at common law, or in chancery, in which 
citizens, or a citizen, is, or are, a party or parties, in the cause. 

* Appeals firom, or exceptions to the decisions or directions of this 
courts in points of law, or in final decrees in admiralty or chancery 
cases, lie to the supreme court of the United States t It seems settled, 
that iheiury may take upon them to decide both the Imo and the fact, in 
criminaicases in this court , and in other courts ^f the United States. 

< It is a prominent feature in the federal jurisdiction, that the oourts 
are tribunals for national and ex-territorial questions ; as well as for in- 
diridual controversies wherein foreigners, or citizens of other states 
than those in which suits are brought, are concerned When suits 
are brought m state courts against foreigners, or citizens of other 
states, am espiecially where tittes to lands neld» are m question under 

2A2 
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grtoMtwm aSbreni stales, tile caiisea iDay, in oertaia stage! <>f ihem, 
Se r eis o f td to a fMerol coort' 

We should be happy to abstract for our readers the whole 
acoount of .' the jail aiid management of crimmals.' — In this 
respect the penal code and institutions of the United States 
are confessedly superior, ip moderation, humanity, and enlisht- 
ened policy^ to those of European nations, not excepting Engumd 
herself^ whose sanguinary code is a stain upon the vestal robe 
^of Justice. The humane mind of Peon naturally revolted 
against it, ai^d induced hiu^ immecjUately to attempt its ame-* 
. lioration. 

* He aholighed the andeat oppression of forfeitures for self murder 
and ^epdanda in aU cases of homicide. He saw the wickedness of 
exterminating where it was possible to reform ; and the folly of ca- 
|>ital p'ttntshmentf, in a- country where he hoped to establish |>aritT of 
morals and innocence of manners As a philosopher, he wished So 
extend the empire of reason and humanirr : and as a leader of a sectf 
he might recollect, that the infliction or death In cold blood, could 
hardly be justified by those who denied the lawfulness of wcu-. He 
hastened, ^erefi^re, to prevent the operation of the system which the 
charter imposed, and among the first cares of hts administration, was 
^lliatoir forming a smail^ concise, but complete code of criminal law, 
suited to the state of his new settlement. Murder, <* wilful and pre^ 
meditatedi.*' is the only crime for which the infliction of death is pare- 
scribed, Midithk k declared to be enacted in obedtence ^ to the lav 
of God,? as though there had not been any politicai necessity arem 
for this punishment. ' Yet even here die life of a cltisen was guarded 
by a provision, that no man rfiould be convicted, but upon the tessi* 
tnoe^ of two witnesses; and by a humane practice, early introduced, of 
sftaymg exec«ti#o till che' record of conviction had been hud before tlm 
teeciitive, * and full opportunity Kiven to obtain' a pardon of* the of" 
fence, or a mitigation m the nunimmeat. When transmitted to £ng« 
la^d, they were all repealed oy the queen in council ; but were imoie- 
daldy ^e^iiaeted. and they centmued until the year 1718, (the 
^^pMth Of Pernios death )'i ^ 

The penal code of England was then revived, till at lenoth ia 
.the year 1793 the punisl^ent of death was finally aboUshed, ex- 
ce{»t ia the oase oi '* murder of the firs degree." The system 
iffiich is BOW eetabBshed in the management of the crimiaal% im 
connexion ' with the new code, is an honoor to the city in whick 
it was firM sweeeBsAiUy pnrsu^, andpreAmts highly interestiaff 
rsAeothms to tlie philanthro^st. ^ The following are the prmeipal 
)^nl^ of improvement. • • * 

t tuijulry how far the nunishmetit of death is necessary in Pennsyl- 
vanhu By WiUiara Bradford, the Attorney General of PhibulelpliiS» . 
1 iiftjt 
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' 1. CifAmtiiKss, 80 intimately connected with moraKty^ u the 
first thing attended to, previously to any attempts al that internal pa- 
rificatton» which it is the object of the discipline to effect The cri- 
minal is washed, his clothes efFectually purined and laid aside, and he 
it dothed in the peculiar habit of the jail, which consists of grey cloth, 
made by the prisoners, adapted to the season. The attention to this 
important point is unremitted, during their confinement. Their faces 
and hands are daily washed; they are shaved, and change their linen 
once a week ; their hair is kept short ; and during the summer, they 
bathe in, a large tub. The apartments are swept and washed once or 
twice a week, as reauired, throughout the year. 

* 2. Woric suitable to the age and capacity of the convicts is as- 
feigned, and an account is opened with them They are charged with 
their board, clothes^ the nne imposed by the state, and expense of 
proBecutioo, and credited for their work : at the expiration of the 
tiBM of servitude, half the amount of the sum, if any, len after deduct- 
iu the charges, is required by law, to be paid to them. As the board 
isu>w, the 1 ^Dour constantt and the working hours greater than among 
medianics, it is easy for the convicts to earn more than the amount 
of their expenses, so vhat when they go out, they receive a sum of money 
sufficient to enable them to pursue a trade, it so disposed, or at leasts 
that will keep them from want, until they find employ, and prevent the 
necessity of stealing. On several occasions, the balance paid to a 
convict has amounted to more than one hundred dollars : m one in* 
atttice it was one hundred and fifty dollars ; and from ten to forty dol- 
lars are commonly paid. When, from the nature oi the work at 
wfaidi the convict has boeo employed, or his weakness, hiit Ubaur 
does not amount to more than the charges aeainst him, and his plaoa 
of residence is at a distance from Philadelphia, he is furnished wiUi 
money sufficient to bear his expenses home. 

* S. The prisoners lie on the floor, on a blanket, and about thirty 
sleep in one room. They are strictljr prohibited from keeping their 
clotnes on at night. The hours for riung and retiring, are announced 
by a bell ; and at those times they go out and come in, with the 
greatest reg^ularity. ^ 

* 4>. Their diet is wholesome, plain, and invigorating. For break- 
fiut they have about three fourtns of a pound of ^M bread, with 
molasses and water, (which has been found to be htghly useful, as a 
refreshinc draught, and as medicine.) At dinner, hair a pound of 
biead and beef, a bowl of soup, and potatoes : sometimes herrings in 
the spring. At supper, corn-meal mash and molasses, and sometimes 
boilea rice. The blacks eat at a separate table. Spirituous liquora 
or beer never enter the walls of the j^ison. 

^ 5. I'he regularity of their lives, almost secures them against 
disease. A physician, however, is appointed to attend the prisdn, a 
room is appropriated for the reception of the sick, or hurt, and nurses 
to attend tnem. 1 he effect of the new system has been seen, in no 
particular more evidently than in the diminution of disease among the 
comncts. 

* 6. Religious instnictfon was one of the original remedies pre* 
aeribed for the great moral disease, whieh the present penal system 
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u calculated to cure. Dirine Service is generally perfoimed eveiy 
Sunday in a large room, appropriated solely for tne purpose. 

* 7. Corporal punishments are strictly prohibited, wnatever offimces 
may have been committed. The solitary cells imd low diet, have 
on all occasions been found amply sufficient to bring down the most 
determined spirit, to tame the most hardened villain, that everentered 
them. Of the truth of this, there are striking cas^ on record. 
Some veterans in vice, with whom it was necessary to be severet 
have declared their preference of death by the gallows, to a Sirther 
continuance in that .tormenting solitude. 

* There are fourteen inspectors, three of whom are elected by the 
select and common councils in joint meeting, in May and November; 
two by the commissioners of the Northern Liberties, and two by the 
commissioners of iSoutbwark at the same time.' 

The beneficial effects resulting from the adoption of this 
system, have been decidedly manifested. Some very interest- 
ing facts «re brought forward by Dr. Mease as instances, 
which our limits will not admit of our inserting. We naust 
very briefly advert to the remaining contents of the volume. 
Under the head of Religious Societies, no information of im- 
portance is given : There are in Philadelphia four episcopal 
churches; three meeting-houses belonging to the Society of 
friends, and one of free Quakers ; one Swedish Lutheran 
church ; four Bjiptist churches, — besides ' an African Baptist 
meeting-house ; five Presbyterian, including that of the African 
Presbyterians ; four Roman Catholic chapels, belonging to which 
it is computed there are fifteen thousand members in the city and 
suburbs; two German Lutheran churches; two of German 
Calvinists ; a Moravian Church ; four Methodist meeting- 
houses for whites, and two for blacks ; besides a few meeting 
houses belonging to other religious distinctions, the list of 
which is closed with Unitarians and Jews. 

Under the head of ' Charitable Institutions,' are enumerated 
the Hospital, the Dispensary, the Humane Society, the * Abo- 
lition Society,' the Society ^ for alleviating the miseries of public 
prisons,'- the Magdalen Society, together with private and 
endowed institutions, and associations for general charity ; 
the Sunday School Society, the present income of which is 
400, 50 cents ; President, Right Rev.WilliamWhite, D.D. ;— tiie 
Society for the establishment and support of Charity Schools ; 
&c. &c. We must not omit to notice, however, in the enume- 
ration, several ^ Schools for the education of Blacks,'^ In 
December 1808, a Bible Society was formed at Pliiladelphia, 
which had published three report<) of its proceedings in 1811. 
Up to that period, ii had distributed five thousand, four hun- 
dred and twenty-two Bibles and New Testaments. The Right 
Rev. Williaip White, D. D. is the president. The a^pount of 
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the University of Philadelphia, and of the other literary insti*- 
tutions, might have supplied some acceptable information to our 
readers ; but it is necessary to draw this article to a conclusion. 
It is probable that we shall have other opportunities of calling 
their attention to the literature of America. Similar works have, 
we understand, appeared under the titles of the ^ Picture 
of New York,* and * the Picture of Boston,' which, 
with the work before us, would supply us with a tolerably 
complete account of the present state of the literature and ciTil 
polity of the United States. — ^We are still more anxious, how- 
ever, to obtain from some authentic source, an impairtisd view 
of the state of public morals and of religion, in a country where 
baman nature is exhibited under circumstances so widely dif- 
ferent from those which we have been accustomed to contem- 
plate, as contributing to form the character of a people ; freed as 
they are alike from the restraints of national superstitions or a tra- 
ditionalfaith, and the control of a religious establishment with what 
onr Author terms a ' governmental creed,' and temporal sanctions. 
The modification of Society which the American nation pre- 
sents, is a phenon\enon in every respect interesting to the po- 
litical philosopher. All other nations have had their epbryo 
ytate and their infancy, have been subjected to an educational 
process/ exhibiting a gradual development of character ana- 
logous to that which tdies place in the individual. * The child 
is father to the man ;' our being seems, in its external form^ 
to be rather successive than continuous ; and thus in respect to 
nations, before the age of cold speculation and worldly enter- 
prise arrives, there has been elicited the fervour of youth, — tlie 
poetic enthusiasm which consecrates every hill and vale and 
stream of our native country, and peoples them with living, 
associations which never lose their hold on the heart ; — ^the his- 
tory of our ancestors has become a national memory, which 
every one appropriates to his own feelings, and though in the 
fondness thus induced for institutions reverend and picturesque, 
if we may so apply the term, from their antiquity, there may 
be mingled something that is evil, there is much that is beneficial, 
as it respects its influence on the general mass of society. 
When a nation has originated in conquest, there has usually 
taken place between the victors and the vanquished, a mutual 
a«»milation, by which the poetry, the religion, the native ha« 
bits and feelings of the vassal aborigines, have been transferred 
to their conquerors, and concurred to shape the character of the 
race thus produced by the unioYi of both. Nothing of this kind, 
however, was possible with regard to the Americans : between 
the nation which the successive emigrations from Europe sup- 
planted, and those more enlightened strangers, thei% were no 
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points of resemblance or contact, no latent affinities, no mo- 
ves for uniting. It was not a warlike irruption Chat W9« made 
into the new world, but a gradual introduction of indiYidiiah ; 
by the aggregation of whom a nation has been formed, with- 
out lineage, without literature, without history, assuming at 
once the full grown stature and mature strength of manhood, 
wthout the feelines, the principles, and the experience which 
tnanhood derives from youth. Hence they still retain in name 
essential respects,the features of a colony ; their lao|piage is the 

{l^rowth of other climes ; the mighty rivers, the mapevetraUe 
orests, — all the gigantic features (tf na American landaeape, 
remind the present possessors of tha soil, that they are ooeitpy-' 
ing the place of a nation, whose rude minds were in uniaoB 
with the scenery ; that it was not made for them. The vast 
wilderness in which tlieir fathers sought an asylum, was the 
)iome of the savage ; and ages will scarcely suffice to reoonoile 
with ihe unchanging aspect of natmre, the uncong»iial mimiB 
of this exotic race, 'the inhabitants of Vownn and dties, 
however, and especially those who are immersed in the oigago- 
ments of commerce, soon become familiarisbed with the unaf- 
fectinff olgects which surround them, and lose whatever dograa. 
of disonguishing character they might once possess. We are^ 
therefore, principally interested in inquiring, what^ aa siiimb 
patter of tact, is the degree of intelMgence and reUgioos pmi'^ 
ciple now prevalent in that great class of sodety who ianabiC 
the other hemisphere, and, dismissing all unnatural jeabnaiea^ 
we should rejoice to learn that the prospects of humanity are 
brighter there ;-— that the pure truths of the gospd are there 
more sincerely recogniz^, more implidtly obeyed, than among 
us ^— -that in the qi^et sunshine of civil and religious freedom^ 
^e social virtues more readily expand than in less favoured 
cmintries : or if ouriiiquiries shouM terminate in far less pleas* 
ing conclusions, and if we discover no room as EnglishmeD for 
envy, in relation to the actual results of their different circnm- 
stance^ though we find somethings that may well .excite our 
emulation, we must UQt permit ourselves to indulge (m.that ae« 
count less beneio)e%t faeUngs towards that rival nation, nor 
widi Jes^ earnestness to depreoat/e any causes, whidi may ope<» 
irate on jpitbw sidaj liipniaAging aaiRitating and disgcaoefhi 
contest. '^* 
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Art. XV. SELECT LITERARY INFORMATION, 



*«* Gentlemen and PuUuhen toho have •moth in tfie press^ taill oblige 
the Conductors qf the Eclictic kfivisw, bv sending Informaticm 
{post paid J of the subject, exteht^ and probable price of inch norh ;_ 
mich they may depend upon being communicated to the Public, if 
consistent ujitn its plan. 



Dr. Sparzbeim is preparing for the 
presB his ** Anatomical and Plij^siologi* 
cal examination of the Brain at indt* 
cslive of the Faculties of the Mind." 
Tbe work is the substance of Lectarev 
lately delivered to a few of the nobility 
and some professional men, bol which 
Dr. S. proposes to make public next 
winter. It will be pubUtfaed in royal 
8vo. with plates. 

The Rev. James Kidd, professor of 
Oriental languages in the University of 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, basnear* 
Ty ready for the press, a work on the 
"trinity ', the plan entirely new* 

Mr. Nicboi's History of Leicester* 
shire will, in a few months, receive an 
appropriate completion, by elaborate 
Indexes compiled under his inspection, 

Tbe Rev. Thomas Vaaghan, M. A. 
Vicar of St. Martins, and All Souls, 
Leicester, has in the press and proposes 
speedily to publish, some Account of the 
Life, Character, Ministry and Writings 
of the late Rev. Thomas Robinson, 
Rector of St. Mary's Leicester, to which 
are added some original Letters of tbe 
same. 

The Rev. Johnson Grant, M. A. will 
shortly publish the second volume of the 
History of the Englisb Church anj 
Sects: amongst other interesting mat- 
ters this volume will contain an ac- 
count of tbe Sect who have adopted tbe 
delusion of Joanna Soutbcott. 

The Rev. W. M. Botcher, M. ^ Vicar 
of Rafihley, has in the press a Volume of 
Plaia Discourses on the leading prin- 
ciples of Christianity, particularly adap- 
ted for Family reading. 

On tbe Ist of September will be 
published. No. 40 of the Architectural 
Antiquities of Great Britain, completing 

Vol. II, N. S. 



Ibe 4th and last volume of tliat work ; 
Ko. 2 of the Cathedral Aiitiquiti(>s, 
forming a coutinuation of the above 
work, will bt^ published on the same day. 

SermoikB selected frum thf manoscripti 
of the late Rev. Samuel Palmer, of 
Hackney, are printing in an octava 
volume. 

Tbe Codex Alexandrinus is about to 
be printed in fac-simile, by order of 
the Hunse of Commons, at the public 
expense. 

Mr* John IVAlton, of Dublin, wiJI 
soon publish, in a quarto volunae» 
Dermid, or Erio in the Days of Boru, 
a romance, in twelve cantos. 

The Rev. William Bingley, already 
distinguished by l\is literary labours, bat 
undertaken the History of Hampshire^ 
and is pursuing it with assiduity. 

Baron Daldorf has nearly ready for 
publication, in fpur volumes. Castle de 
Courcy, or the Vicissitudes of Revolu- 
tionary ComiBotion. 

A lady has in the press, a work on 
the Theology and Mythology of the 
HeathenS| in a duodecimo volume, with 
, several plates* 

The Exile, a Russian poem, written 
in Englandf and translated from tlie 
original MS. of the author, who fell in tbe 
battle before Dresden, will soon appear. 

A new edition of a Defence of tbe 
Reformation, by the Rev. John Claude, 
edited by the Rev. lobn Townsepd of 
Brrmondsoy, is expected to appear next 
month, in two octavo voluooes. 

An edition of Bisbop Beveridge^s Ser- 
mons is printing in octavo, and is in- 
tended to b^ published in monthly vo- 
lumes. 

Speedily will be published, in 8vo, 
elegantly printed, Repertoilum Biblio- 

3 B 
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^aphicuin : Some accoonts of the most 
celebrated Public and Private Librarit^, 
with Bibliographical Notices, Anecdotes 
Df emjoent Collectors, Booksellen, 
Priiit)cr«, Sbc. ^c. Embellished with 
Portraits of the late John To'wnley, 
Esq. Anthony Morris Storer, Esq. Key. 
Dr. Gossett, &c. &c. and other plates. 
To which will be prefixed,, a Dialogue 
- in the Shades* between ^lliam Caaton, 
a modern BibUomaniac, and the An- 
thor. By the late William Wynfcen, 
Clerk, a descendant of the illustrious 
Wynken de Worde. 

Arthur of Little Britain, by Lord Ber- 
ners. The subscribers for the reprint of 
this curious work (of which onljr 200 
were printed, viz. 175 on post q^arto, 
aud 25 on royal) with the Plates Illumi* 
nated, are respectfully informed, that 
their copies will he delivered according 
to the order of. subscription, as fast as 
they are received from the eolourers. 
The extreme care and peculiar talent 
which the execution of them requires, 
»nd the difficulty of finding artists com-' 
petent to the task, are the causes which, 
have occasioned and will occasion, a 
greater dehiy in the deliveiry than the 
publishers had at all calculated upon. 
liie subscription price of the small pa« 
per illuminated copies is eight guineas 
in extra boards. Printed for White, 
Cochrane, and Co. Fteet-stcMt. 

In the Press, in a large volume, 
erowu 8vo. The Poetical Register lor 
18I0-Tl8t1, beinU the eighth vohirae 
of the work. This volume includes 
more than three hundred original and 
fugitive Poems, nearly one half of 
srhich are original, and above two hnn* 
dred priticisms upon poc^oal and dra- 
matic productions, pubDnbed' durfhg 
1«)0 and 1811. 

4F^4FTiie Editor rrquests that commu- 
pication> fur the ninth volume may be 
addressed to fnm aa early as possible at 
Messrs. Rivingtons. 

In the Pnss — l.The Nobb Hjrstoryes 
Kynge Arthur and of certeyn of his 
knyghtes. A Reprint pf tb^ Mort^ 
P'Arthnr. 

* ^* The text of this edition will be a 
faithful transcript from the Wynkyn de 
Worde Edition, In the possesion of 
JSarl Spc-ncer,-' with an introduction and 
notes, tending to elifctdiite the history 
fia^ bibliOtrraphy of the wolt {^ as well 
pi% the factions of Cfte Round IHibli^Chl- 
^r^lry i^ ^cnercf. py John Lo^i9 



Goldsmid. The impression will be 
strictly limited to 250 on Post 4to, and 
50 Urge Paper ; and as a consider- 
able portion of the impression ij already 
subscribed for, it b requested that those 
who wish to obtain copies^ will fovour 
the Publishers with their names as 
early &•* possible. When it is con- 
sidered that the first two editifinaof thia 
Book are totally unattainable, that 
the third printed by Copland, and 
the fourth by East, may be classed 
among the scarcest productions .of 
British Typography, ^ud that even 
the wretched and mutilated quarto' of 
1634 is of rare occurrence and con- 
siderable pecuniary value, the Editor 
feels confident that the present repab- 
llcation will be received as a Deside- 
ratum by the admirers of oar ancient 
English Literature. 

8. The Poems of Thomas Stanley, 
Esq. Reprinted from the original edi- 
tion, which is now exceedingly rare. 
Only 150 printed in foolscap 8va to 
Correspond with Ranch's Poems. Also 
Translationimm AviKkeon, Bion,2Mros^ 
chus, &c. By the same Author, frooi 
the edition of 1651. 

3. The Poeticall Exercises at Vacant 
Houres of James the Sixt, King of Soot- 
land. EditM by R. P. Oilliesy Esq. To 
be printed in small quarto, and the 
number to be limited to 150, of which 
130 are already sobecribed for. 

4. The following works of George 
Wither, each printed in a duodecimo 
Tolome: I.Fidelia; Reprhited from 
the Edition of 1633. 2. Paire Virtue, 
the Mistfcsseof Philarete. Reprinted 
from the Edition df 1633. 3. Abuses 
Stript and Whipt. (Satires.) 4. Hymns 
and Songs of the* Church'. 5. *jrhe 
Psalms of David. Prefaces will be 
given to each of these publications i 
and the impression limited to 100 
Copies. 

% Speedily vill be poblisbed^ elegantly 
printrd in 8va Price 1 8s. in boards, 
a new Edition; with some additions 
nerer before published, of The Eng- 
lish Works of Roger Ascham, Pre. 
ceptor tQ Queen Elizabeth: contain* 
ing, 1. Report and Discourse of the 
Affairs and State of Germany, and the 
Bmperor Charles his Court. H. Tox- 
ophilns, or the School of Shooting, 
with the original Dedication to King 
Henry VIII. Hf. The Schoolmaster. 
IV. D^catioD to Queec Eiigabeth of 
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(« Work whicb he appears to have me- 
ditated, but never published) the IiTes 
of Saul and David ; now first printed 
from the original MS. in the Poblisher't 
Possession. V. Familiar Iietters. To 
which will be prefixed the life of the 
author by Dr. Johnson, with notes by 
Dr. Campbell, 3cc. The impressioii 
will be strictly limited to S50 copies. 
Gentlemen desirous of possessing this 
edition will have the goodness to trans- 
mit their names without delay. The 
price of such copies as remain unsoM 
after the publication will be ad- 
vanced. 

Subfcriptions for the following German 
periodical publications are received by 
Mr. Bootey, Broad>street, as well as 
for all other Joumals^'ftc. published in 
Germany. 

Annalen dePhysik (NeoeFoIge) he- 
ravsgegeben von U W. Gilbert, mit 
Knpfern, per Annam. .,390 

Corioeitateo derr Pbysisch Litterariscfa 
Artistischohistoriiehen Bor und Mitwelt, 
snr angenehmen Unterbaltong for ge- 
hildetelisser, mitKupfem • 8 12 

Geographischey Ephemeriden, verfas« 
set von einer Oesellschaft Gelehrten und 
beransgegebePyVOQ F. J.Bertnch 8 9 

Gottinyisehegetehrte Aoseigen, unter 
der Anfflcht der KonigL Gesellsehaft 
.der Missenschafteo . . .880 

Jottnial der praetischeti Heilknnde 



vad BiMiothek der piactfschen' Heil- 
kunde, von Hufeland und Himly, mit 
ICopfeni . . • 9 14 

Journal far Litteratnr, Kmist^ Luxua 
nnd Mode, herausgegebeo vou C. Ber- 
tuch, mit Kupfern ..840 

Litteratnr Zeitung (Allgemeine Hal- 
lische) .2^2 

■ ■ ( Allgemeine Jenische) 

8 18 
(Lelpgiger) . 8 12 

Minerva, ein Journal Mstorischen uud 
politischen Inhalts . ... 8 4 

Morgenblatt fiir gebildete 
KUnde • . « • 2 12 

Mosefim des Renesten undMissenswiir-^ 
digsten aud dera Gebiete der Ratorwts- 
senscheft, der Riinste, der Fabrifen, der 
Manufacturen, der technischen Gewerbs 
der Landwirthschafi, der Produflen- 
Waarennnd handelsfunde nnd der biir* 
gerlichen Haushaltung, for gebildete 
Leser nnd Leaerhinen aos alien Btan-« 
deny heransg^ben von Fi. L. Hennty- 
•tadt, mit Kupfern, (ein ganz nenea 
Werf von welchem nur eine Nomero bis 
jekt enchienen ist . . . 8 14 

Mustealisdie (allgemeine) 

Zeitnng ; . . . . I 16 

Rational Zeitung derdeutsehen, Gotha. 

18 

Zeiten (die) oder Archiv iur die nenste 

Staatengeschichte nnd Politik^eraus- 

gegebea von Vot ..••280 



Art. XVI. LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 



AHTtairiTISS. 

The third and conducing Volmne of 
the History, pnd AntKioities of the 
County of Surrey ; compiled from the 
best an^ most authentic Historians, va- 
luable Records, and Manuscr^ts in 
the Public Offices and Libraries, and 
in private hands. Begun by the 
iaULRev. Owen Manning, S. T. B. &c. 
EiArged and continued to the Year 
1814, by William Bray, of Shire, in 
that ca«nty, Esq. Fellow and Trea- 
surer of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London. Illustrated by a Map of the 



Munty, and tWrty-seven Engravihgs, 
folio 51. 59. bds. royal paper 81. 8s. 

IH ^^ o^*^ ^^'^^ ^^ copies com- 
plete, and these on snail paper, ase. 
now in the Pnblisbers' Hands for Sale : 
the Price of these is Fifteen Gmneas for 
the tbTea' volumes in boards. Subscri- 
bers who have not yet taken op their 
copies of the second volume (publiifaed 
.In 1810) are requested to do a^ iname- 
Vately, in order to prevent dlNppoiiit- 
^rnents. The volume now published 
was not included in the ori;;iflal sub- 
scription. 
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Of Nicbolsy Son, and Bentley, fomj 
l)e had, price 41. 48. Viewi and 
Poftraks (96 in Number) to illustrate 
t^ Uistorx of Surrey. 

BlBLlOGRAPUr. 

All Introduction to the Study of Bib- 
liognipby; comprising a general view 
of tbe deifU(9U% aobjecu connectgd «Uli 
Bibliography, as well as some account 
of thie ODust Ch^brated Pbblic Libraries, 
ancient and modern ; aud also a notice 
of the principai woiks oa the Koo«r- 
ledge of Books ; nameroiia specimens of 
early printing, together with faC'simii«s 
of tb« books of images, and th#Mooo- 
^rams or Marks ustxl by tbe fir^t prin- 
ters i illustrated by nnmerous engrav- 
ings oo uxiod, 4tc. By Thomas Hart- 
weH iiome. % vols. 8ro. II. 8s. bds. 

CONCHOLOGY. 

Number IV, price 5s. to be continued 
monlfcly, of A General DeaeriptioB of 
SbeHs, arrsnged according to the Li»- 
nean System. By WUliam Wood, 
F.P..S. & L.S. Ice. Each ntimbcr con- 
tains sixteen full pages of letter-press, 
and fiw plates, accurately dcawo and 
coloured from oatufe, with, seneml 
spocimens on* each plate, many of them 
of rare and i)oa-deserit*t species. 

A few copies are printed upon a 
larger paper, for the coavwuieooe of 
maiginal illustration, price 78. each 
number. 



TheTravcTler in Africa : containing 
some accoirot of the Antiquitit^s, Na- 
tural Curiosities, and Inhabitants, of 
8ucb pnrUof tb4t Cootiioeat and its 
Inlands, as tiave been most exp!ored by 
Europeans* 1'he Route traced on a 
Map, for the enter teinmeiit, afid io* 
structioo of yemog persons. By Prsr 
cilia Wakefield, r2mo. 5s 6d. boards. 

Animated Nature ; or. Elements of 
tha Natural History of Animals j illus- 
trated t>y short Histories and Anecdotes, 
and intended to aflford a Popular View 
of the Linnean System of Arraocarment. 
For the Use of Schools. Emboli ished 
with engravings. By the Rev. W. 
Bindley, A. M. Fellow of the Linoeaii 
Society, I2mo. 6s. boards. 

The English Pronouncing Spelling- 
Book, on a Plan entirely new ; calcu- 
lated to correct Provincialisms, and 
promota a uniform proaunclaiion, by 



exhibiting to the eye the varions An<^ 
maHet of tba Language, along with tb« 
regnlar aoonds: acoompaDied by a 
great ▼ariety of easy and progreasiTe 
Reading Lessons. The whole Sateoded 
as a first book for cbilditm. Qy Tho- 
mas West, late matter of the Free 
English School, Dedham, Is. 6d. bound. 
Tke C4aB8ioal English Letter- Writer ; 
or. Epistolary Seleetiona; designed to 
improve yoang persons in the Art of 
Letter-writing, and in the Principles of 
Virtue and Piety. With Introductory 
rules and obsei^ations on Epistolary 
Composition ; and Biographical Notices 
of the writers from whom the letters are 
selected. 12aio. 4s. 6d. boards^ or 5s« 
bound. 



The Uiatonr and Anti^itiea of Dis- 
seating Cbu«:hef and Meetsng-kuases, 
in London, VITefiiaiinBter and ftwlk- 
wark. By WaMer Wilson, Vol. IV. ISs. 
boards. 

The Hiitory of Rome, by Tittis Livins. 
Translated from tlie Original, witk 
Notes and Ulustraftions. Bfr George 
Baker, A. H. A new Edition* 6 vab. 
Bvo. 31, dau boards. 

The History of Fmnoe, irons tlie ac- 
cession of Henry ike Third, hi 15^4, to 
the Death pf Henry tke Fonrtki iii 1610; 
preceded by a View of the avil. Mili- 
tary, and Political State of Europe, be- 
tween the Middle and Close of the Six- 
teenth Century; apd followed by a 
view of the State of Europe at the 
ftceeasion of Loots the Thrrteeotb. By 
Sir N. William Wraxall, B^rt. A new 
Edition, 6 vols. 8vo. 31. 12s. boards. 

The History gX France^ under the 
Kings of the Raee of Valois, from the 
accession of Charles V, in 1364, to the 
Death of Charles IX, in 1574. By Sir 
Nathaniel William Wraxall, Bart, the 
Third Edition, with very cousiderabit? 
'Augmentations, 8 vols. 8ro. 16^. 
beards. 

A Narrative of the late Eevolotioa 
in Holland. By G.W. Chad. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
boards. 

LAW. 

The Justice of the Peace and Par isk 
Oi&cer, by Richard Bom, LL.D. Late • 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Carlisle* 
The twenty-aecoiMJ Edition, with many 
corrections, Additions, and Improve- 
ments, the caiics brought down to the 
end of Easter Term, 33 Geo. Ill, aud 
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t^e SloUites to tbe 54tli of Geo, III, 
chap. 47. (-ISU) by Johu King, of the 
Inner Temple, £«q. BarHater at Law. 
5 vols. 8vo. 31. lOfl. boards. 

MATB&MATICS. 

A Key to BonnycaMle's Trtgonome- 
try; coit'.aininf SoUrtions to all the 
Problemil, with Rt^ferences as they 
stand in the Second EditioD of that 
Work. By Grrffith D^vies, Teaeber of 
the Mathematics, Member of the Ma* 
tbematical Society, London, 8ro. 58. 
bocfds. * 

Nomber I* (to be continued Weekly) 
of Primam Mobile, with Theses to the 
Theory and Canons for Practice; 
wherein is demonstrated, from Astrono-. 
mical and Philosophical principle?, the 
Nature and Extent of Celestial Influx 
upon the Mental and Corporeal Affee- 
tiom of Man ; coutaining the most ni« 
tional and best-approvad modes uf Di* 
recitnn,^ both in siodSac and Mundo : 
exenpUfied in upwards of Thirty re- 
markable Nativities of the most eminent 
and remarkable persons in Europe, ac* 
cording to Che prine»ples of the author, 
laid down in Iris «< Cclastial Phitosophy." 
Originally wriltcn in Latin by Didacos 
PAaeidus da Titus. The whole earefolly 
' translaied from the best Tjitin Editions^ 
lUiMtrated by copious Notes and an ex- 
tensive Appendix, containing several 
siaaAil addittoa* to the Work, by John 
Coo^r, Teacher of the Mathematics, 
9vo. Is. Cd. 

MsoiciMs AHD cHiauactav. 

Pacts and Obserratlooson Lirer Conn- 
plamts, and fittious Oisorders in gene- 
ral, and on such derangements of these 
organs, a« iniuence the biliary Secretion, 
with some new and practical observations 
on the various appearances of this im- 
portant stH7retion. The whole inusrrated 
and confirmed by a numerous list of 
cases. By John Faitliurn. Formerly 
surg«imi ill the lion. East India Com- 
INuiy's service, 8 to. 5s. boards. 

•MHCEf.LAMEOt/S. 

Eemarks on Madame Oe Stall's 
V/ork on Germany, lu four Letters, 
addressed to Sir Janiot Mockiutosh, 
M. P. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

The Substance of the Speech of the 
Rev. Thomari Gi^boriu, M. A. oa July 



13, 1814. at a General Meeting of the 
County of Statford, convened to delibe- 
rate on Petitions to the Two Houses of 
Parliament, re:«p?cting the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade. Published pursuant 
to a Resolutiou of the County Meeting. 
price Is. 

An Essay on Genius ; ^r» the Philo- 
sophy of Literature, By John Duncan, 
Svo. 7s. 6d. boards^ 

Family Magazine, Number If, for- 
August, 1814, Price Is. (to be continued 
Bfjopthly) containing origraal Communi- 
cations, and Selections from periodical 
and other interesting Works, on moral, 
instructive, and entertaining subjects; 
also London and Provincial Intelligence, 
List of new Books, and a Mathematical 
Question, and a Query to be answered 
iu the next Number. 

Apparitions ; or, the Mystery of 
Ghosts, Hobgoblins, and Haunted 
Houses, developed. JBeing a Coltoctiou 
of entertaining Stories, founded on fact, 
and selected for the purpose of eradica- 
ting those ridiciSloua fears, wh^cb the 
Iporaot, the Weak, and the Supersti- 
tious, are but too apt to encourage, for 
want of properly examiniuj^ into thv 
causes of such absurd impositions. By 
Joseph Taylor, 12mo. 3s. boards. 

England's Triumph ; bein^ an Ac- 
count of the Rejoicings, &c. which have 
lately taken place in London and else^ 
where. Including the Restoration of 
Louis XVI n, the Proclamatioif of 
Peace, the Visit of the Emperor of 
Russia, and the King of Prustiia, ^c, 
&c. containing several original docu. 
mcnts. Svo. 7s. sewed. 

London Tales; or. Reflective Por- 
traits; calculate for the Retiremeiit 
of Summer in the country, or the Lei- 
sure Moments in Town. By Mrs. Eocbe, 
Author of tiiu Moor, &o. 2 vuls. l'2m.'.' 
7i^. boiirds. 

Longman^s Cataloi;ue of Old Books, 
Part 11. Is, 6d. being A General Cat.** 
logue of Valuable and Rare Old Book^ ; 
containing the Ctasseb of Livres Fi au- 
^aisj Libri Italiani; and Malheivatici; 
With an extensive collection ot Eu§Ij*lj 
Literature; iticUiding Flistory, Biogra- 
phy, Topogra^jhy, Voyages, Travels, 
iilostratcd Work>f, and early Typo- 
graphy, iro^n the Prtsses of C^xton, 
Wynkeu de Worvle, Pynson, itc. 
■which are now on Sale, by Lon^ui.ui^ 
Huist, Reus, Oraie,-.aud Bro«ii, Pa« 
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ternoster-row ; who purchase Libraries 
to any extent. 

A ftw Copies of Part I, b^iog the 
Classical Catalogue, remain unsold, 
price Is. 

NATURAL PHILOSOFHT. 

Experiments and Obsenralions on the 
Atomic Theory; and Electrical Phc- 
nomeoa. By William Higgios, Esq. 
F.R.S. and M.K. I. A. Professor of 
Cliemistry to tbe Dublin Society*, 8vo. 
6s. boards. •• 

OIIENTAL LITEBATURE, 

The Cloud Messenger of Calidasa, 
Translated by H. H. Wilson, Esq. of 
Calcutta, 8to. '7». boards. 

Selections from the Popular Poetry of 
the Hindoos, arranged and translated 
by Thomas Doer Brooghton, Esq. Ma- 
jor in the Hon.East ludla Company's 
S^vic^ and Author of Letters from a 
Mahratta Camp: with an Introductory 
Preface on the Uit rature and Poetry of 
the Hindoos, foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

POETRY. 

The Excursion, being a Portion of the 
Recluse, a Poem. By William Words- 
worth, 4to. 21. 28. boards. 

Cona ; or, the Vale of Clwyd : and 
other Poems; 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Persia; a Poem. With Notes, Sro. 
3s. 

Lara; a Tale. Jacqueline; a Tale, 
foolscap Svo, 7s. 6d. boards. 

The Mount of Olives, or the Resur- 
rection and Ascension ; a Poem, in con- 
tinuation of Calvary. By Mrs. Dixon, 
foolscap 8vo. 4s. boards. 

Pbems and Translations, by the Rev.' 
J. Bull, M. A. ci^own 8vo. 7s. boards. 

SonYiets, Odes, and other Poem^. By 
the late Mr. Charles LefUey. Together 
with a »hort Account of his Life and 
Writings. To which is added, a Poetical 
Collection, consisting of Elegies, Ballads, 
afidJSlKtches, on rarions suhjects, chiefly 
descriptive, written in India, and during 
a voyage to and from Madras. By 
William Linley, Esq. late in the Ciril 
5(ervice of the East India Company, 
foolscap Sro. 7s- 6d. boards. 
' Jack Junk; or, tbeSailor's Cmizeon 
Shore ;: a humorous Poem, in four Can- 
tos ; with a Glossary, and coloured 
pfate«. By the Author of the Sailor 



Boy, &c. &c. Ireland i ISmo. St. 
boards. 

The New Eldorado; or,theTriumph8 
of Elba: a Satirical Poem. By Mat- 
thew RafT, Poet Laureat of the Isle of 
Elba, 19010.48. (yd. boards. 

The Olive Branch : a Po(>m.— By M. 
Crawford, 8vo. 4s. bd. sewed. 

The entire proceeds, free from ex- 
penses, to be given to the Fund for the 
Relief of the Sufferers by the War in 
Germany. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. . 

Reflections of a French Constitutional 
Royalist. By DOscbene, of Ore- 
noble, Advocate, Translated by Baron 
Oaldorf, Sro. 3s. 

A Treatise on the Wealth, Poiver, and 
Resources of the British Empire, in 
every quarter of the Worid, exhibiting 
the Population find Value of the landed 
and other Property in the United King . 
dom, and the Colonial Dependencies of 
the Crown.— ^Tbe New Property created 
annually from. Laud, and fitMO Labour 
employed in Aifriculture, Minea, Ma- 
nufactures, Trade, Foreign Commerec, 
Navigation, and Fisheries.— A Histori- 
cal Account of the Public Reveooe 
from William I. to George IL— A ge- 
neral View of the Berenue and Expen- 
diture of the Nation, during 53 years 
of the Reign of George 111.— The Rise, 
Progress, and Present Sute or the Pood* 
ing Sy!<tem,and the National Debt.~A 
Historic^ Acconnt of the Colonies and 
Dependencies . of the crown, including 
the Terfitories under the Management 
of the Etst-tndia Company. r-With Ob- 
servations on the National RonHirces 
for the beneficial employment of a 
rwluulant Population, aq| |br rewarri- 
iug the Naval and Mili|ic|r OfQ^rtJ, 
Seamen and Soldiery, for their aervic^ 
to their country,, durifig the late War. 
Illustrated by copious Statistical Tables, 
constructed on a new plan, and exhibit- 
ing a coUected View of the different sub- 
jects djjf^ssed in this Work. By P.' 
Colquhoun, LL. D. royal 4ttij 21, 2s. 
boards. 

An Efiay on iroprovinj the condition 
of the Poor; including an attempt to 
answer the important question. How 
^en of landed property may most ef- 
fectually contriWhte towards the general 
Improvement of the lower classes of 
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Society*of) tb6ir estates, without dimtntf h- 
ing the value of their own property? 
IVUfa bints on the meaiit of employing 
those who are now disdbaigcd from his 
Majesty*9 service. By Thomas Myeni, 
A. M. of the Royal MiliUry Academy, 
Woolwich. 

TOFOGRAPHr AMD TRAVELS. 

A Voyage to Terra Aostraliij under- 
taken for the purpose of completing the 
Discovery of that vast country, and 
prosectiled in 1301-2-3, in his Majes- 
ty's ship the Investigator, and tubse- 
queotly in the armed Vessel Porpo.se 
and Cumberland Schooner. With an 
account of the J==hipwreck of the Por- 
poise, Arrival of the Cumberiaod at 
Mauntiuy, and Imprisonment of the 
Commander during six years and a half 
in that island. By Matthew Flinders, 
Qnnmander of the Investigator, 3 vols, 
royal 4to. tad Atlas folio, 81. 8s. boards. 

Travels in various parU of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. By Edward Daniel 
Clarke, LL.U. Pioressor of Mineralogy 
in the University of Cambridge, illus- 
trated by nomeroos engravings, vol. 3, 
4to, 41. Us. 0d. boards. 

*4e*This Valume forms the second sec- 
tion of the Author's Travels in Greece, 
Egypt, and the Holy land ; and contains 
his Voyage up the Nile to Grand Cairo; 
his observations upon the Pyramids of 
Djiza and Saccara ; a Description of the 
Bcmains of the City of Sais, in the Del- 
ta ; an Account of the Antiquities of 
Alexandria, particularly of Pompev's 
Pillar and the Cryptaa of Necropoln ; 
his subsequent Voyage, and Travels in 
Greece, Macedonia, Thracp, &c. &c. 

An Account of a Voyage to Abyssinia, 
and Travels in the interior of that 
Country »9 eicecuted under the Orders 
of the ^British Government, in the 
Years 1809 and 1810; in which will be 
included an Account of the Portuguese 
SeUlementfon the Eastern Coast of 
Africa^ visited in the course'*^ the 
voyage; a concise Summary of late 
Occurrences in Arabia Felix ; and some 
Particulars respecting the Aboriginal 
African Trib«i» extending from Mozam- 
bique lo tl^e Borders of Egypt, together 
with Vocabularies of their respfetive 
languages. DJustrated with a large 
Sheet Map of Abyssinia, and several 
Charts laid down from original surveys 
and observations by theAuthdr; toge- 
ther with twenty-seven engifTiDgs and 



etchings, executed by Charles Heath 
Esq. from Drawings taken on the spot* 
By Henry Salt, Esq. F.R.S. 4cc. 4to. 
31. 5s. boards. A few Copies on im- 
periii paper, with first impressions of 
the plates. 

A Xoor through the Island of Elb^, 
by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. Il- 
lustrated by Views of the most interest- 
ing 'Sealery, drawn from Nature, by 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart, and 
John Smith, with eight engravings : 
royal 4to, 21. 2s. boards. * 

A Historical View of the Philip* 
pine Islands, exI^ftUing their Discovery, 
Population, Laii^age, Governmeur, 
Manners, Customs, Pn^actions, ami 
Commerce, from the Spanish of Mar- 
tinea? de Zuniga: with an accurate Msp 
of the Islands, from the best Authori- 
ties. Translated by John Maver, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. II. Is. boards. 

A New Pictnre of Paris; or, the 
Stranger's Guide to the French Metro- 
polis, accurately describing the Public 
Estabtiahments, remarkable Edifices, 
Places of Amusement, and every other 
object worthy of Notice; also, .a l>e- 
scriptiou of the environs of Pari«. 
By Edward Planta, £»q. with Maps, 
Plans, and Views, 18mo. 6s. 6d. 
bound. 

Also, by the same Author, A Ga- 
zetteer of France, with a neat Map. 
48. boards. 

The New Picture of Paris and Ga-* 
zetteer of ^rauee may be had bound 
together, price Ss. 6J. 

TBEOtOGY A>*D SACMED LITERATURE, 

An Attempt to trace Divine Pro- 
vidence in the late Extraordinary 
Events which have led to the Peace 
of Europe, in a Discourse delive:* 
ed iu Cherry«street Chapel, Birming- 
ham, June 5, 1814. By David M'Ni- 
cole. Price Is. Blanchard, 14 City 
Road. 

Reliquiae Sacrs : sive Auetorum 
fere jam perditonim secundi tertiiqne 
saeculi fragmenta, qu« supersunt. Ac- 
cedunt epislole Sjmodicc et Cauonicae 
Nicena concilio antiquiores. Ad co- 
dices MSS. recensuit, notisqne illustra- 
vii, Martinns Josephus Routb, S. T. P. 
Collegii S. Magdalene Prssses. 2 vols. 
8vo. 11. 10s. boards. 

Sermons on the Duties of Man, and 
on other Subjeot», by the Rev. Robert 
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Stevens, one of the Preschers at tYift 
A!«3')am and Magdalen, and Leeturer of 
Mt. Margaret's, Westminster, Svu. ldg« 
boards. 

A Sermon preached in the Chorck of 
Barton under Need wood, in the coonty 
4>f SUiford, on July 7, 1814, being the 
Day appointed for a Cteneral Thanksgiv- 
ing on the Restoration of Peace. 
Published at tbe Request of the Pa- 
rishioners. By tht Rev. Thomas Gis- 
borne; M . A. Minister of Barton auder 
Need wood, price Is. 

Comaientaxies on tbe Laws of Moses, 
by the late )6ir John IHvid Michaelia, 
K.P. S. F.'R.S. Professor of Phi- 
loMpby in thto University of Gottin- 
gen. Translated from the Oermav, 
by the Rev. Alexander Smith, D.D. Mi- 



nister of the Chapel of Garioch, Aber- 
deensbhrt, 4 vols. 8vo. 21. 8s. bds. 

A Dissertation on the Dragon, Beast, 
and Falfie Prophet, in which the msm* 
her b6& is fully explained : to which ia 
added an illustration of Daniers vision 
of the Ram and He-goat By John Bd* 
ward Clarke, 8vo. IOj. 6d. boards. 

Light shining out of Darkness; or an 
At^mpt to shew, that, with our causes 
for gratitude, in all other respects, 
cirmntstanres attend even the arttHe 
\1\ the Treaty of Peace, relating to the 
Slave Trade, which may animate our 
praises, and encourage our prayers and 
exertions. A Sermon On the day of 
Public Thanksgiving for the Restoration 
of Peace, July 7,1 914. By Thomas Scott, 
Rector of Aston Sandford, Buck8,8vo. Is. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have received an excellent Letter with the signature C* T^ valuable biota it 
containi^ titatl not be disregarded. 
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Art I. The LifeqfCMrdittat Ximenes. By the Rev. B. Barrett^ 8to« 
pp. S94. Price 9a. Booker. 1813. 

Tt is a very rational delight that we receive in beholding tlie 
skeletons of Mamdieths, the horns of the anoient tristi stag^ 
iad mlhtr relifis of the same order. I'bey delight us because 
they are grand, and becanse they were «f a race now extinot 

It is for both these reasons tliat we are pleased with a plidm 
and true history of a statesman like Cardinal Xunenes. It 
Wiitdd seem that nations should endeavour to be eontent^ if 
it has faUen to the lot of each of th^m to be fe^orared pkt 
6r three times, at the ve^y utmost, in thfe lapsle of many cieTi-* 
tuAes, with a predominating director of its af&ihr any ihitk^ 
like him, a inan of capacity to mas^ter ev^n with ^nse tbd greatest 
and most multipfied concerns, and of an integrity tbiit defies afi 
temptations. And, indeed^ if the merits of natiotis t^6re to b^ 
jadged by aby seyere mte for iisoeftahiing in a coH^ethre esti- 
initA Ae meaiBiire «f ttie love of juiMce prevaUitag in nay of 
lh«tt, tt tttght primps be fbund tbkt thM^ deserve sideh m^ 
iia|;imof ih<Arail!lU^juitail8^1d0iilaithey0b^ Wltlf 

fe^^ at feast, to the couiitry of Xkh^h^^ iMilch hte Mvtf 
hw such an add^nistMto^ shic^, ft MnXL baffle iA\ cdcnlatioit 
to diiake ^ei| a guddt bo# lolig it lirUl b6 blifot^ it will i&sidH6 
to ^ see his Kke again.* 

jifor did it very emin^nfly deserve such an aicqulsition whefi 
^ F^ncis Ximenea, of Cisneros, was bom, in the year I437« 

STefrehgtuia^ a smaM town of Spain, in the pioviiice 4>f 
ew Oastite.' We are told he was of honourable thpugh not 
VoimII. N.S. Cc 
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wealthy descent. The circumstances of his parents were such 
that in pursuing the study of the civil and canon law, in his 
early youth, he deemed it his duty to support himself by means - 
of giving instruction to his fellov^-students. lie went to prac- 
tise in the ecclesiastical court at Rome ; but there soon deter- 
mined to enter into the church, which his parents had always 
wished. By the authority of a brief from the Pope, he returned 
into his native country to take possession of a benefice just be- 
coupe vacant, but which (he Archbishop of Toledo had already 
bestowed otiierwise. The indignant prelate was powerful . 
enough to feel himself above all hazard in throwing the ia^ 
truder into prison, where he suSbred a rigorous confinement 
of six years. Though sometimes d^eoted, h^ maintained bis 
claim witli invincible pertinacity, so that, in despair of moidng ' 
him, his persecutor at last suffered him to recover his liberty^ 
the first use of which was to exchange his ecclesiastical situa- 
tion for another beyond the jurisdiction of the Archbishop. In 
the quiet scene of his office he devoted miich time to the study 
of ' the Hebrew and Chaldaic languages, and the scripturesy 

* He DOW laid the foundation of that biblical knowledge, for which 
he was afterwards so eminently distinguished ; and what was of still 
more importance, of a true spirit of piety and devotion. The pe- 
rusal of th^ sacred text made so deep an impression upon him, that 
he lost all relish for the acquisition of other science ; so much so, that 
he used to say to his friends^ that he would willingly exchange all 
his learning in the law for tlie explanation of a single passage in 
scripture.' 

The omens of approaching honour and adTancement began 
to shiiie into his obscurity ; but he was 30 little captivated by 
them, that he determined on a much more recluse mode of life, 
relinquished his emoluments, and entered into a convent of the 
Observantioes, the strict and austere branch of the Francis- 
pc^ns. Qur Author^s <;reed and church will be inferred from the 
. mannerly which this is related and commented upon. 

- < The spirit of prayer and piety had quite estranged him from se- 
cular ties ;. and he panted for a retirement in which he might bid 
adieu to them, and lUl their embarrassments. His soul was too great 
^r 1^8 than perfection ; a^d he wished* in the spirit of the Apostlct 
to serve hiis God without solicitqde. The ena for which man ii 
preated is the love and service of hi^ Maker. To perfect and feci- 
|itate the practice of this duty, was the object; of the institution of 
religious orders. They were designed for asylums of piety and vir- 
tuCt To enter them with motives of improving in uiese acquire- 
snents, was highly to be commended. For, if <jod and heaven are 
the noblest ends of pursuit, to embrace a state in which ihose solely 
duhiid be attended to, was eenainly making o«e of the.nearest ap*^ 
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|>ro&c1ie8 to perfection. God must look with complacency i^ppii«HQh 
^df-devotion in human fcailty.' • 

After a severe ndvitiate;^ he made his profession, at 90 adr 
iranced a period of life as the 46th year. The reputation of his 
-sanctity and wisdom brought so many persons to consult him^, 
thsit, really and siacerely intent, as we d(^ not doubt, on retire- 
ment,, he obtained permission to remove to a less accessible cqa- 
Teat near Toledoi, secluded in a grove of chesnut^trees. 

* The silence and solitude of tlie place enabled him to give fbH 
scope to exerciaes q£ piety. A^r complying with the injunctions of 
his rule, he made itti custom to talce a scripture into the woods, apd 
^ther ^eeline Qr prostrate, paused some time in meditation upon it. 
He chastised nig flesh with the discipline, the h&ir-cloth, and per* 
petual fasting, and indulged as little deep as was qece^saiy to sus* 
^tain his existence in so penitential a t^areer.^ T* ^9. 

He constructed a hut with his own hands in one of the cib? 
scurest recesses of the wood, and there passed many succes- 
sive days in solitude. After a year, he removed according to 
a custom of the Franciscan discipline, to another convent, 
where ^ his sole repasts consisted of boiled vegetables and 
water, ancj he at all time^ wore a hair-cloth.' 

* His whole deportment being so exemplary, he was, upon th^ 
.occurrence of a vacancy, unanimously chosen guardian of the com*- 

monity. Ue refused the o$$ce : th^ spirit of obedience^ however, 
Induced Jiim to accept it.' 

From this situa^on he was soon transferred, and without any 
intervention of the marveHous, to the court of the celebrated 
Ferdinand and Isabella, by an appointment to be the queen's con- 
fessor, by the intelligence of which he was * surprised andhurt,^ 
^^ * he dreaded beiiig drawn fropi his ^retirement.' This was in 
his fifty-fifth year. The office included much more than the 
duty of giving spiritual instruction, for the queen expected her 
confessor to be qualified for cousultatipn on the most important 
and pmt)lexed affairs of the governnfent; but her wonder could 
hardly nave been less than her satisfaction to find the compe- 
tence df liep new director «o far suq>assing every thing tliat 
':CouId bay^iieensutpposed attainable by a spiritual recluse. 

His prder^ npt long after, made 4i^m their Provincial. Ob 
iakiUff ibis office, he resolved to fulfil, without delay, its du- 
ties, by a visit of inspection to all ^he convent^ tluis placed 
within his ji^risdiction. He cho^e a monk of a hardy constitu- 
4io(i for His companion ; anil there is an amusing description 
^f the stjie and state witfi which the oilicial progress was 
performed. 

Pc2 
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* Tlrejr took a nrafey wfaioh conveyed vAm scanty allowane» ef ap- 
parel they had provided for themselves. SonetimeB the coaspaoiesi 
rode ; Xicaenes never rode except when compelled by indispoBition* 
Thty both begged as. they went along. In thir employment^ the . 
companion was, of the two, far the most successfnl. Ximenes, itt* 
deed, seldom succeeded ; 00 that, when he undertook to beg, after 
spending the whole day m walking from door to door, Ih^y were ae^ 
dom provided with a better r^ast than a few boiled vagetabtoi. Eov 
this reason Ruyz used to entreel him to rest, wheo he was mook S^ 
tig«ed» an4 leave the charge of begging to himt saving, ** Your 
iC^verence is going to famish us: you are little adaptea to this busi- 
Q^tss* God imparts to each one his peculiar gih; meditate yoo^ 
aoil pray for me ; and suffer me to beg for you/* At other times 
he would saj> ** Your Reverence is made to give and not to ask.^ 
The huaiillty of XlrnQnes* it seems, could most zealously condie- 
scend to this demeaning* office, but his spirit appears to have been 
little disposed to use the necessary importunity or it.' 

It was to be expected he would find the order, for the state of 
which be was now become responsible, over-ran with gross and 
inveterate abuses ; and be made the first grand public display of 
bis commanding character in that combination of address and 
conscientious audacity by which he effected, a great reform in 
spite of all the enemies, some of them formidable ones, flrat 
siwb ft desim could not hii to paise ia resistafice (o liiiB> 

Between the indispeBfiaUe labovrs of bia eccksfaistiQal ofiaes^ 
and those dttties and austerities of private diefvotum and diadi^ 
pline of which he remitted as little as possible^ he had-aa Uttki 
iitoe aahe aoems ta have had disposition te play the parto^ 
f otirlier and sycophant. And it would really appear that na 
fponst alter bad a noare iAvincible distaste to ks amusements,, ita 
pleaaares^ its poaeips, and its honours. There seems to 
be deeisive evidence to the prodigy that these sovereign en- 
ehamlera gasaed nothing npon him by the progress of time, and 
ihe rapid accMAmulation of distinctions, successes, flatteries^ 
esKdiHiienta^ and power. We are forced to believe, in sub- 
stance, that he never liked the splendours of his foitunei at anj 
of ito»stay» and that he would have been glad,, at any tune^ had 
a.aense of duty peiaikitted, to have rid himself of them all; sa 
invinciUe was the possassioa wiiich ther ascetic spirit had taken. 

The: povtioQ of time sorrendesed to the queen was limited to 
her raoBt iudispenaafaie claima, and the counsel he gave her was 
despised ca any other calculation* than that of making his pre- 
aaflce soon again necessary to royalty. It waa therefore by any 
«thec inS-usnce on earth than th^ of haunting,. a4uIatory obse- 
^niouiMieaa,. thai; his way was soon opened to the primacy of the 
kingdom, the archbishopric of Toledo, one of tbe first dignities 
in the Catholic world ; his acceptance of wl^cl^ ^as reused apd 
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delayed for many monUis, till a peremptory mandate was ob- 
tained by the queen from the Pope. 

All this ^as naturally so unintelligible to the people of ehurcfai 
add state around, him, that it was pardonable in them to be 
quite out in their calculations as to the manner in wfakAi he 
would acquit himself in his new capacity. 

' It was conceived that Ximenes, being regardless of his promo^ 
tioo, and so little interested^ * might easily be induced to part with a 
{KMTtion of his revenues for the benefit of the state^ or some other de« 
sirable object: but little did they know his character who indulged 
such suspicions. Though he had been averse to accept the arcW 
bishopric, when he was invested with it he had no idea of sacrificing 
its rights. He was the legidmate disposer of the revenoes, and as 
such ne was determined to act. This was one of the first instances in 
which he displayed one of the main features of his character, the 
spirit of a just independence. Justice, indeed, seemed fats favourite 
virtue/ p. S7. 

•The extensive power and vast affluence of his high station had 
no beguilement strong enough to seduce him in even the slightest 
degree from the austerity of his habits. 

* His diet wb,s sparing, his apparel the religious habit, his eoudl 
a pallet, or the bare ground.* To conceal diis mode of talcing his re- 
pose, he never permitted a domestic to enter his apartment when he 
retired, or when he rose, and regularly opened his oed, as if he had 
been in it. His habit he used to menu with his own hands. After 
his death, every requisite for the purpose was discovered in a little 
b«x> of which he constantly kept the key. He at no time wore linen4 
He neyer permitted gold or silver to be used at his table ; and at his 
repasts heard a lecture from scripture, or some book of piety. All ta- 
pestry was removed from his apartments. He performed his journeys 
on a mule, or on foot, attended by uome of his Religious. He was 
assiduous in the exercise of prayer. Besides the daily recital of bis 
breviary, which roust occupy at least the space of an nour, he every 
diy spent in his oratory some time in private devotion. He even 
found intervals for study. Scripture was ms frequent subject of me* 
dkation. To the recital of his breviary he was so attentive, that when 
once he had begun it, however pressing the business, no one dared 
interrupt him. His charity to the poor was extreme : he distributed 
to them the half of his revenues, which amounted to the yearly sam 
of two hundred thousand ducats.' 

His expedten'l for preventing a needless protraction of (Us- 
course^ on the part of persons introduced to bim| Was sulti^ 
cieuJy unceremonious. 

< Not to be unnecessarily interrupted by visltams^ Oft a tdbte J^^ 
fore^ hfm he kept a Bible open. He hmtd their addriMes, aad vt- 
piiod attenthFcly : if they said aiore in relnruy te ammrered^ i£ tbm 
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ccmvdrsatidn waft matter of bbsines^: if not, he resumed his reaii^ 
mg/ p. 47. 

Oae.of his greatest and tnost favourite undertakings wag the 
tormatioD of a university at Alcala. To this (lis attentioo di- 
verted with ardour at every interval allowed by the niimerous. 
concerns of the church and the nation ; and its eonfitaiit an J 
rapid progress, on a magnificent scale, contributed, during the 
Vvhole remainder of his life, to animate and console him amidst 
the toils and grievances of his public employments. Here hcf 
had a place where he could- verify, in the moSt decided man- 
Der, the efficacy of his influeuce ; to which he would Send, witk 
i certainty of the best training, the most hopeful porti6n of the 
youth ; where he was gratified to be able to assemble in one re- 
pository the labours of the learned, and the remarkable produc- 
iionp of Aaturej the manuscripts of the east, and the arms and 
the idols of the newly discovered western world. It was here^ 
too that the project was prosecuted and accomplished whicli ex- 
celled his zeal aboVe all other objects, ttie eomprlation of the Po- 
lyglott Bible, celebrated under the denomiliation of the Com- 
plutensian, from Complutum, the Latm naihe bf Alcala. As 
ke was sixty-five when it was begun, he might well be earnest 
in ificulcating diligence on his company of labourers.' 

* He wAs beyond description eager to accelerate the worlt. H^ 
Was ever Utjging bfe learned society to dispatch, saying, " Hasten, 
my friends, lest I fail you, or you fail me i for you need such pa- 
tronage as ihine, antl I equally want assistance such as yours.** 
By these Exhortations, mid the most liberal encouragement, .he ren- 
dered them assiduous to their bccupalion. In 1502 the work wad 
begun, and in 1517 the impression was printed off. So arduous was 
the toil as to occupy the space of fifteen entire years. 

* Ximencfc, upon hearing of the completion of this gfeat tinder- 
teking, was overjoyed. *• My God,'* he exclaimed, ** I return thee 
endless thanks for protracting toy Iffe to the completion of these 
labours ;*' and turning to fcorae of his friends who stodd near him, 
" My friends,*' said h6, ** God asSilrediy has crowned many of my 
Undertakings with success, but never did th* completion of any un- 
fcrtaking give me pleasure equal to what I feel from this." * 

. Every reader capable of any noble sentiment will eavy tiiis 
high and devout emotion wjiich elated the almost worn-out ve- 
teran of eighty. And it will be for every reader who has any 
project ih hand or in design, for the service of God or of man, 
to hasten and urge his operations, lest the closing pat-t of his life 
should be denied any measure of the joy which so sublimely ant- 
taat^ this (dd man. 

4t gives an abnost romantic air to his history to see him sus- 
poAding his attention to the afiairs of the cbm*ch, the convents, 
«Rd the synod of bibli<^al 8chelars> -to plan and conduct in pcr- 
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smi n military enterprise. The coasts of Spun vfere mosl 
grievously infested by tiie Moors of Barbary. 

* These infidels used annually to cross the sea, and ravage the 
southern coast of Spain. Ximenes justly conceived, that by takins 
possession of the ports and fortresses opposite the coasts, he would 
obviate their future incursions/ 

His own Indefatij^able exertions, his own combtttations, his 
own revenue chiefly, and his own influence in the appointment of 
leaders, at length brought this scheme, regarded at first by mul- 
titudes as fantastic or impracticable, into an actual state of ef- 
ficient preparation. He embarked with the armament to main- 
tain a general superiutendance over the commanders who were 
to direct tho detail of execatiou. The immediate object was ac- 
complished in the capture of the city of Oran. — The narrativ^e of 
this enterprise is perhaps the most lively portion of the volume. 
One instance of eross indignity and defiance ofF.*red to the Cardi- 
nal by the immediate commander of the army, a proud and fiery 
spirit, served only to shew, by the submission to which he was 
speedily brought, what a strange kind of magic tliere is in the 
energy of a comprehensive and resolute mind. Indeed the 
whole public life of this most extraordinary monk was a series 
of such illustrations, so numerous and signal, that the history 
grows quite marvellous by their aocumulation. Any ordinary 
mind would have been very soon reduced to despair in the con- 
stant succession of opposition and embarrassment whidi he 
had to encounter from the anger of corrupt ecclesiastics reform- 
ed against their will, a nobility distinguished by the utmost 
pride of a partial feudal independence, the intrigues and ani- 
mosities of several intervolved, inseparable, bt^t rival and hos- 
tile princes and courts, and the contrivances of each of them in 
turn tq draw upon him the lios^tility of the great regent of courts 
and princes, the Sovereign' PonliflT of Rome. Nothing in his 
policy is more admirable than the manner in which, while firmly 
maintaining his purpose, he conciliated, or soothed, or eluded, 
or braved, this formidable authority. ' 

The diminntion of the power of Ferdinand by the death of 
bis queen, and the consequent difficulties which soon crowded 
around him, rendered doubly important to him the sagacity, iht 
vigour, and the inflexible and intrepid integrity of the Cardina*. 
The feithfttl guardian, though he would have prefelred the 
cell of a convent, held it his duty to be always ready. At 
the death of Ferdinand, the Cardinal was constitated Regent, 
till Charles, the famous Charles V, who had been appointed by 
Ferdinand to succeed him, but who was then only sixteen, should 
proceed from Flanders to oecupy the tlirone of Spain. Our 
admiraUoB of the talents and the stem virtue ef the tUustriooa 
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Moetio e»tttiBiifis ondimiMahed to the kst ; aod if ha did rbftfly 
die by poison, it was quite a natural f^aoaroe of thoae whose ma-* 
lic^ could abhor suc^ a man, and had tded all oth^r modes of 
assailing him in Tain« — The surmiae i^ coilfc$sed)y of "verj 
qu^tionable authority^ 

^ The incident is thus related : the Provincial df the'Cordeliertf^ 
yhfi had received a aummoixs to wait upon the Cardinal«, m^x upoff 
Aji road a man on horseback, who came towards bint at full gallopy 
with his face disguised, and called aloud to him and his attendants* 
•f Reverend father, if you are upon your way to the Carding at 
B09 Eguillas, hasten your steps ; and if, happily, you arrive before 
dinner^ warn him not to eat or a large trout, which will be served up 
to him, ibr there is poison in it : if you arrive late, tell him that his 
dwelling in this world is at an end, and that the state of Ids consci-^ 
•nee is now the sole concern which intevests him.'* At these tiding 
the religious company doubled their pace, and the Provincial acriviw 
quite in dismay* and besmeared witli dust and perspiration, kaateoed 
to the Cardinal's apartment, the moment be had withdrawn frqm 
table» to relate what he had heard. The Cardinal, nowise disturbcM^ 
fui4 feigning tc give no credit to thi^ statement, answered, ** Father, 
if thi^ mistortune has befallen mfe, it is not of to-day." He thci^ 
inentioned to him, that some months past, upon opeoir^ a dispatch 
which came from glanders, he had perceived a subtle and noxious 
tcapour rise into his head, since ,which time he had never felt himself 
Id nealth. ^ Not,*' added he, <' that there is any dependence to be 
placed on this idea more than on the other. God, who governs all 
w&h so much wiadouH sends illnesses when he pleases, and as he 
pleasea removes them : we must sesign ourselves to the disposal of his 

Cpvjdence.''— Certain, however, it is, that afler taking this dinner, 
i wa9 seized with a violent disorder^, which was atteiMed with un* 
^onmipn symptoms. Blood flushed froQi hii ears, ai^d from under 
^e jjunctures of his nails $ and his body, emaciated as it otherwi^ 
wa^i with fatigues and austerities, bcg^in from this time gradually to 
pine away. • Nevertheless, though thus reduced by languor, he still 
cgntinued to direct the helm of government with uniform vigour and 
perseverance/ p. 313. 

Nothing could in itself be more probable than such a pieoe of 
^icfcodoe^Si ; fatut U^ose historian^ who do not like to. admit more 
frimes^ Ui^n they o^^ help into the picture of maDkmd^ think that 
extreme old age, oppressed and e^ihAUiited by exertion and mor- 
tifi^attoOj ^mbii^ with tihe ui^grateful return he Experienced 
isi)fn a^ jTQung king whom he h^di so geneffoualy served^ may 
^9«ell secou^t i^r his d^cUne and d^ath without the intervientjon 
9^ P<Hi|on. Th/^ Flemish courtiecs, among whom Cfaarlea had 
I^H brought np) had, duriog the whokperiodof the Cardi-- 
Mir'9 r^eooji been hiWuiring with the utmost industry of self* 
]|iteres4 corruption) t^od maUce, to excite in the young kmg an 
^y^rsipii^to 4 nwi ^^Q. was. consltantiy. baffling theur dishonour- 
able schemes. Their influence had acquired by degrees such an 
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luc^deAcy thfit Chiurl^, oq entering the Uiigdoiiiy inanifeotad 
9. preference for meadurea contrary to tiiiusQ ndvised by the re*^ 
gent> and soon determined to put himself at bia eas^ m the 
^d^ptioD of th^ by the disiuisaal of bis sajcacioua director from 
H)9 high office. A resignation of that office could not but bq 
the earnest desire of Xiinenea ; but the cold and thankless dis-^ 
]n|$sa)^ togetlier with the practical sUgtit of his counsel pre* 
-viottsly displayed, was perhaps too great an indignity to be re-* 
^^eiyed widi perfect indi&erence even by his lofty and self- 
approying spirit. He soon after died, at the age of eighty-one* 

He vrUl on all hands be acknowleilged one of the most sig^ 
nal and admirable characters in history. Justice, active, in* 
fle^iblcr unconquerable, aniversal justice, exalted and fortified 
by the fear of (^od, and never so much «^ niodifiedby the fear 
of man, is an littribute, in a powerful and able statesman, so 
ia^tiiiiable and so transcendently pare, that all other qualities, 
i0fhethep oT\the laudable or the ceasurable order, appear trifles 
in the mo&t extraordinary personage in which this supreme vir^. 
tue is found, and wh^e it is exercised with such a consummate 
aelf-command, and prudence, and address, as never to defeat its 
purposes. This, with the grand exception of whatever relates 
to religion, appears to be very pearly the description of this 
monk of St. Francis, one of thuse fine and marvellous mon- 
sters that have now and then, through sonxe anomaly in the 
nipral system of the world, found their way to this earth. 

His present historian, who is, it must be acknowledged, 
rather top formaUy his jj^negyrist, admits that in some in- 
stances tlie austerity of his manners, in his transactions with 
men, might have been a little softened without a sacrifice ot* his 
prMiciplea ; but it is quite evident that the generation he was 
sent to manage were of a nature, for tlie most )iart, little sus- 
ceptible to the influence of gentleness, and requiring that impe- 
rio«8 Tigeur which alone could teach them how to value the 
m6re gracious discipline at intervals vouchsafed to them. On 
the common people indeed he seems but rarely to have had 
any coosidcraW occa3ioA for exercising his strengfth. Aeons- . 
tomed to submission, they found nothing new in the absoluteness 
of government, but very much that was new and gratilying in 
its equity. It was the nobility and ecclesiasticis that continually 
put iiim on the exercise of his strongest faculties, and it is quite 
amusing to observe how long it was before they could be made 
to understand, even by practical proof, that it was his destiny 
to overpower them. No sooner had one been foiled in the at- 
tempt to deceive, or supplant, or intimidate, or subdue him, 
than another was coming in full confidence for the trial. They 
were the more emboldened to this perseverance of hostility by 
observing, that he was not revptngeful to the vanquished ; for he 
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appears never to hare carried the severities of r^tributioit b^«' 
yond what he deliberately thought necessary to the object of 
maintaining the ascendency of justice. 

The ascendency, or rather the sole existence, of the Catholic 
religion, was an object equally sacfed; and in his formidable 
capacity of Inquisitor General ther^ can be no doubt of his dis-^ 
position to innict, on the apprehended ground of duty, the 
pbgues and horrors of his tribunal on t!ie supreme wickedness 
of religious free thinking. His present biographer, w{\o would • 
of course have deemed this a meritorious jMtrt of his administra^ 
tion and character, has the discretion to avoid all allusion to it. 
There wants therefore a liberal, philosophic, yet seriously reli- 
gious protestfmt historian,, to place this memorable character in 
full light, and determine in what large degree its merk it 
eclipsed by that melancholy perversion of mind which oould 
eitiploy such an expedient as the inquisition * for the love of 
God !' while, for the same reason, the ex|iedient of communis 
eating the Bible to the common people was not to be em- 
ployed ; — it was by Ximenes zealously condemned. 

It is irksome on the mere score of intellectual dignity, to see 
what littlenesses the faith and church of this great personage 
could reduce the most elevated spirit to regard as matters of r^ 
ligious solemnity. 

* At this period, a Religious likewise came to courts and made 
Ximenes a present, which he highly valued — a piece of marble for 
an altar stone, which he had brought from the tomb of our Saviour. 
It was part of a marble table, which he had descried in the holy 
sepulchre, and had obtained permission to carry away. 'He had di- 
vided it into six pieces, of which he had made presents to different 
princes of Kurope, and among the rest to Pope Alexander VI., and 
of these pieces was the one he gave to Ximenes. 

* Ximenes kept it m such veneration, that for the twelve surriving 
years of his life, he always had it carried whithersoever he went, 
by some of the Religious who attended him, tliat he might have the 
satisfaction of celebrating mass upon it.' 

Very little requires to be said respecting the composition of 
the book. It is almost entirely confined to narrative, and dear 
of ambitious ornament. The language is generally correct. 
The autliorities ought to have been assigned, at each step of the 
progress of the history, whereas they are only mentioned in a 
general way in the preface. A respectable degree of train and 
regular connexion is preserved. - . . 
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Ait. II. The Vehet Cushion. 12mo. pp. 165, price 58. London^ 
Cadell and Davles. 1814. . 

^HERE is so much to admire and to applaud in this IKtIe 
. volume^ the fabulous oarrative is so happily enlivened by 
refined humour and playfulness of fant7, and the spirit of the 
cburaeters is so well kept up, that bad we surrendered ourseWes 
to the predominant impression left on ot&r minds by the perusal, 
we shpuld have been mclined to speak of it as favourably as 
the design and talents of tlie Author might have deserved. We 
felt indisposed, as after reading a beautiful poem, to scrutinite 
with rigidness the quality of the sentiments and the abstl'act 
truth of the representations which it contained ; and contented, 
-for the sake of the pleasure we enjoyed, to acoept all the excel- 
lence we could detach from it as a plenary compensation for the 
error with which it was associated. We soon discovored tho 
Auth^MTtobea roan of no ordinary genius, of sincere piety,, and 
judging from some passages in the work^ of candid intention, 
eealously attached to the Established CUurcli, but', as we con^ 
ceived, still more warmly attached to the great truths of Chris- 
tianity. By a delusion which it is difficult wholly to avoid, the 
virtues a^id amiable qualities of the old Vicar, whose natural 
prejudices and predilections allied* to reverend age, to a 
truly Christian temper, and to an apostolic simplicity of mind, 
serve as a picturesque shading to throw out the portrait the 
more and ' give it life, were transferred in our fccluigs to 
the Author of the volume ; and we found ourselves oileu 
admiring the appropriateness of sentiments attributed to the 
deal character, which, considered in themselves^ we must 
at once have stigmatized as uiyust. To men of the same 
class and profession in real life we are so much accustomed 
to pay a courteous and even forbearing deference, and tp hail 
with unenvious and unfeigned satisfaction, every demonstration 
which they give of intelligent charity and pious feeling, that it 
i^equired no great effort to tolerate a little want of information, 
and something very like bigotry in either the hero or his histo- 
rian, while led on by the charm of the narrative. His object soon 
bQcalne evident; — to defend the National Church: and if such 
an attempt became easily and unavoidably, from the necessity 
of the case, an attack upon those who dissent from it, it awa- 
kened neither our surprise nor our resentment. We cannot 
permit ourselves to suspect the motives, however we may on 
Several grounds dispute the tendency of the publication. 

The outline of the wprk is simply this : ^ The vicar of a small 
parish church,' we are told, * whose turrets 'nodded over one of 
the most pictu^r^que lakes of Westmoreland, although no be- 
liever in necromancy, stood aghast one day at perceiving the 
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increased bulk of his velvet cushion/ This said cushion, ii 
seems, besides the cltdms of a five and thiKy years* faniHiar 
intioiacy, possessed the charms of antiquity. It was reported to 
be one of the oldest cushions in the three kingdoms. 

' Report said that it had 6een many vieissitddesi and travelled 
through flucceflstve ages, that it had been swept bv the tunic of a Pope^i 
nuncio— had defloended to the pulpit of one of the first puritans— had 
been expelled by some of the second puritans, as an impious adjunet 
to the sunplicity of primitive worship*— had risen again with the rising 
fortunes of the monarchy— ^nd, afler many chances and ehangei« 
had climbed the mountains of Westmoreland, to spend the years of 
its grand dimapteric in the quiet and unambitioub pulpit of the vi« 
carage.' 

Upon this venerated companion of bis labours the ^ood Yicsff 
pould often hold self-converse, and his frequent exclamation Was, 
' O that I could but see the history of my cushion !* Uttle sos- 
wecting, however, the connexion there was between this noys^ 
teriotts expansion of its bulk and the fulfilment of his fa-* 
▼ourite wish, it was with confusion and dismay that, * puttingf 
his hand on it, instead of finding it yield, as usual, to his 
touch, he felt some resistance to his pressure.' A thousand 
indefinite fears of Popish conspiracy and assassination agitated 
his mind, but his resolution was soon taken. 

* In the dusk of the evening he mustered courage to enter the 
church alone, to seize the supposed organ of conspiracy, and to 
carry it to his own study. But, when there, what was to he done 
with it? There was one' bosom which shared all his joys and sor- 
rows. He had a wife who was the pillar of his little fabric of worldly 
comforts. Their two heads, laid together, rarely failed to hit upon 
a contrivance for every daily emergency ; and, at length, c^er ft ^ 
much longer conference than usual, it was resolved, at once and he-* 
roically^ to unbowel the cushion. The solemnity may be coneetvad 
with which the aged couple seated themselves to the task of ripping 
up their velvet friend with a view of tearing from the womb those 
plots on which the destiny of the nation might be suspended. Bufc 
how shall I describe the amazement and the joy with which he, and 
therefore she, saw inscribed at the head of a large roll of paper, which 
soon met iheir eager eyes, — ** My own history.*' It scarcely oc- 
curred to our ecclesiastic, that velvet cushions cannot ordinarily either 
think or write — for having just begun to study the new system of edu- 
cation, he did not know to what perfection it might have been sud- 
denly hi ought. Nor did it stall occur to him, that his above-men« 
tioned philosophisings on the cushion had been often listened to with 
profound attention by a thin, queer, ill-looking, dirty, retired sort of 
man in the next village, who was said by the country-folks to be 
either a conjurer or an author. The wish of his heart was granlNKl 
to him-^a history of his veWet cushion-Hind little recked he whence 
it came^ or who was the historian. Another caodio was instantly 
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Ogiiled^ hii g^asaea polishcfcU the iofs wheeled neaier id the £10^ and 
he began to read the meaaoir which follows.' pp. 7-^9, 

In the ensuing chapters the Veket (Dushton gites a narrative 
of its own changeful hi^ory, oceasionany interropted by ClM 
oomnients of the aged Vioar/.8nd the assenting responses of htsf 
good lady. The idea is happy, though by no means originalr 
onr readers may easily pursue it for fhemsehres. We havet^ 
however, very decided objections to tlie oonstructton of the mirk^ . 
aa designed to be a vebicfe for the expression of any party 
Opinions on controverted jpoints of grave importance. As a lh^'< 
rary expedient, indeed, (or the purpose of giving plansibility Uk 
sentiments of a doubtfiil nature, nothing could be better adaptetf^ 
The old artifice of a dialogue between A and B, one <he re|jre* 
sentative Of the author, and the other a tame, unmeamng re^ 
spondeut> whose repKcns jast serve to hang argnments' and rftdi-i 
cttle upon, has become too stale and pai^dble to be adopted by 
a man of superior abilities : a tale of a • tub, or a tale of a 
cushion, would answer the same end much more eflfoctuaHy ; 
only it mtrst hare been observed how easily such a wei^ii 
might be turned against the canse in which it was drawn, and 
the history of a Roman CathoKe cushion, or a Presbyterian 
gown be made, in the hands of a competent writer, to serve the 
cause of Popery, of Dissent, or even of InfidlBllty. Bqt it is oa 
the ground of (kumess that tve object to such a work, afitd we havo 
reason the more strongly to object to it, because it does not con^ 
fine itself to the defensive. It is a masked battery which unpre-» 
voked has opened its fires alike upon enemies and neutrals;--^, 
npoa all in fact without the pale of an endowed EstabHshmefit^ 
We object to it, on aoeoant of the skilfbl entanglement of good 
and evil, of troth and error, of senthncnts Winch command 
assent and admiration, and positions erroneoua or absurd, whieH 
si|eh a work was likely to contain; and however dexteroust a 
stratB^em it may be thus to line the ramparts witb truths agunst 
vrhicb we dare not point our arms, intermingled with feeble and 
provoking assertions on the side of the enemy, such a mode of 
warfare is neither manly nor ingenuous. 

Bkit d» both in poUrtical and literary warfare suceess is the lest 
by which the generality are disposed to judge of talent and of 
-wroCivov Mm wM cancede to our Author all the advantage of the 
plan- of bis- work, to MTbich hie readevs are certainly indehted for 
nucb entertaimneut. If, indeed, their enterlaimnent wore ono 
primary object, we believe ^irat in lieu of gravely entering xsfmik 
the disouiisions to wliich this work will fumisb occasion', We 
ahfOnld do^ belter to oecupy out pages with ample quotations 
fnmi' ity ba4 the inipOf^iaiiioe' we att^ to the su^ect, and cer- 
tain peouttatt feefturo^ of the work i^olf, dictate ^ notice of it^ 
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eontents not less respectful to its Author. We think we shall 
uot wrongs tlie Church to \%'hich he dedicates this little his- 
tory, if vre receive the sentiqients it contains as no un« 
favourable specimen of the averae^e degree of information ami 
candour, which tliose of its members possess, who stand most 
forward a^ the advocates of scriptural truth and practical reli- 
gion, in relation to the great body of tlie Dissenters^ 

With respect tp tliis very term * Dissenters/ we must observe 
at the Qut$iet the strangely lax and mdefinite sen^ which it han 
lately been {aund convenient to attach to it. We have beea 
gravely referred tp etymology for the i^^aning of a word, whioha 
in its historical application, had no such unrestricted import, 
We are sorry to find our Author give into this improper mode 
of speaking. To coufouud Independents, Kethodists, aa4 
Sociniahs, under the hj-oad name of D|ssen(ers, simply because 
they do not belong to the Established Churdi, piay suit the pur- 
pose of a party, but it cannot certainly serve instead of argument. 
VVith ^equai justice might au Episcopalian be styled a Dissenter 
in Scotland or in Oaitada. We know that in vulgar language, a 
Protestant in many parts of thekingdqm meaps a member of the 
Established Clmrich, in distinction, Irom a Roms^ .Catholic, and 
the word Dissenter may lu the same places mean nothing more 
than a meetina-er. But we do not e^pec^ tliis want of pre- 
cision from a Velvet Cushion which, dating Its existence in the 
days of Queen Alary, must have been well-informed as to the 
Teligious body, one of no mean consideration in history, who, 
under the name of Protestant Dissenters, have always manifested 
themselye($ to' be more Protestants tiian Dissenters in defence of 
ihe common doctrines of the Reformation, and the faithful de- 
))Ositories and advocates of those very doctrines at a time when 
they were no longer to be heard ffona the pulp;ts of the ijstab- 
^ishmeut 

The sai^V^iret Cushion, after ex[nresslng a sort of lingering 
attachment to its native i*eligion, and tlie awe and delight with 
which it found itself first introduced iuto the sacred edi^ce^ a 
Catliolic church, proceeds — 

* The vast Gothic arches, the solemn light, the general air of 
majesty — all inspired the most lofty ideas of the B^ing to whom the 
temple was dedicated. And here, Sic, as 1 am likely to say a few 
hard things of Popery presently^ I wish by way pf set pff, to remind 
you good JProtestants, that you owe to Popery almost every tbjng 
that deserves Xo be called by the name of a Church. Popprt/ is the 
^efigion o/ajLtketfrqL^^Protestantism of houses—- J)issenterum offuirns,^ 

We mean notliing disrespectful to our Author in saying that 
)ve have no doubt that when he penned this last sentence, he felt 
^Oj^ething^ of the satisfaction ins^iired by the idea of hav:in^ said 
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«k ^ood thing. The difllrent parts of it are so musically and 
antithetidally disponed, that tlie ear is at first cheated into i^ 
belief that they include more than the Authpr meant to express, 
or the reader can detect. That Popery is the religion of cathe- 
drals, we may b« disposed to believe in a sense even more com- 
prehensive than was mtended to be conveyed. We have never 
attended tlie cathedral service without having been conscious of 
this impression ; and while we have joined (for we have not re- 
fused to join) in the solemn service, we have felt that in point of 
^flfecting grandeur, it was only inferior, though still very infe- 
rior, to the service of the muss book. The truth of the re- 
mark has, however, been pressed upon us still more forcibly 
by a knowledge of the moral atmosphere which, with very rare 
exceptions, is found to surround a cathedral. We will not pur- 
sue the subject. The real friends of the Church, the pious, 
members of it, must hi^ve observed, with deep regret, that 
Popery is, indeed> ih^ religion of cathedrals. But in what 
sense Protestantism, allowing that term to designate the ^pis-: 
copal Church, can be said to be the religion of houses, we are 
at a loss to conceive : — that very Establishment which forbids* 
its members to assemble for public worship in houses ; — which 
denounces as unlawful conventicles all houses used for religious 
meetings, which have not been consecrated by peculiar rites, 
f^nd digni0edi ^ith the name of Church. But it is obvious the 
Author was at a loss ho^v to framp this branch of the contrast. 
To have said that Protestantism is the religion of churches, 
would indeed have been the truth, but tlnit sort of truth known 
by the nau^e of truism, which is to be dn^aded by a writer of 
antitheses more than that which is false. But the point of the 
epigram is, that ^ Dissenterism (is the religion) of bams.^ 
We are persuaded that our good friend the Velvet Cushion, did 
not intend, in the pride of his gold tassels, to reproach Dissen- 
ters with t^ieir unoffending poverty. If, in obscure villages, 
where tliere is no temple, no sanctuary devoted to God, or 
none in which the poor and hungry may be fed with Divine 
kpowledge, the simple inhabitants have been glad to meet hi a 
barn to hear from the lips of a Dissenting teacher the words by 
which they may be saved, — what if there be there no gilded 
altar and 'no cusliioned desk, — no Gothic arches and no deep 
pealing org^n ; — what if it were a place as rude even as that 
eencerning which Jacob said ^^ This is no other than the gate of 
heavea :" — tVIU It be denied that that Divine presence, which 

Sire to the second temple a glory far transcending the gold and 
e cedar, and even the typical Shekinah of the first, might 
possibly communicate to the bare walls' of a barn, a sanctity 
which no decorations and no rites could supply P But if the Nar- 
4^\qr means to intimate t^at it is characteristic of the genius of 
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Dissettt^sm io (Prefer, for the purposes of public w6r^hip, bftrnd 
to housed, or houses resembling bams to more couTenient edi- 
fices, we must infoffn him that Disseutets partake too much, 
in common with their brethren of the Establishment, of the in- 
firmities of human nature, Uot to carfv their loVe of ease, and, 
ih too many cases, their love of display, into the circumstan- 
tiate of religion : or if, in any cases, they have manifested a con- 
tented preterence for the fude and incommodious stmctur^ in 
which their poorer fathers wbrshipped. We are persuaded that a 
candid clerg^yman will be inclined to pardon in them an attach- 
ment founded on the same principle which binds the tnote fa- 
toured frequenters of arched aisles aAd fretted roofe, to the in- 
sfitutibns and forms of their ancestors. 

Nothing would be easier than to contlrast With this well- 
sounding sentence a variety of opposite assertions, f^or iu- 
staiice; a Dissenter might say, t^opery is the reli/^oii of fontos ; 
l^rotestantism, of services;, Dissenterism, of prindples: — o^ 
the devotion of Popery is that of the confessional ; of Protest 
tantiim, that of the altar ; of Dissenterism, that of the cldset : — 
or again; Popery is the religion of tradition ; ProteStanism, df 
authority ; Dissenterism, of reasoA. Aiid &s there Would be at 
least as much truth in these assertions ad in that on whii6h We 
have been aaimadverting, it would not be difficult to give them a 
plausible resemblance to axioms, by representing the dtudioUd 
care wUch the Established Church has takeil to rendei^ b^ pub-, 
tie acts and ordinances prominent and impr^sive, aiid the Stresi 
which she lays upon external forms. While Dissenterism ap- 
pears to be occupied more solicitously iii awakening th6 princi-* 
pies and training the habits of her members, with leiis r^pect ttf 
time and place, to arts and modes, than Epidcopatsy can ap- 
prove. But we deprecate all those arrogant assumptions of su- 
periority which this style of oracular predication involves ; an4 
would content ourselves witli simple statements and clear argu** 
meuts, such as may become plain men and plain Christians, 

We turn with pleasure from this subject to the good Vicar^s 
remarks to his pious lady upon Popery, which are truly ad^ 
mirable, and breathe an excellent spirit. 

** I tbmk> my dear, it is d^ficult to speidc too ill of Pdpery atf m 
religion." ** I should think it is, my love," sh^ answered. 

<* It was at once," he added, <' superstitious, foira>al, cold, an4 
craeL Above all, it did not teach men to fix their hopes and affiM:^* 
tions upon that Saviour who has been, my love, all our nope for near 
fifty years.'' The mention of these fifty jG$n insured her consent to 
any proposition of the speaker. ** And, then," said he, *^ the er- 
rors of tne Church were perpetuated by their own practiced. 'thU 
blessed book,^ and he raised his hand, axid reverently Drought it doi^d 
a^ain upon the Sacred vohimc as he spoke, ^* this blessed l^ok^ wbitlr 
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would liave corrected the evil, #a« kept out of sight.*'— «* Still, white 
I condemn the religion, I cannot hut love many of the professors of it^ 
There a^-e no authors I read with greater delight, as you know, than 
Pascal and Fenelon The one is all reason^ and the other all love.'* 

'** How happened it, my 'dear/* hhe asked, " that such men aisi 
these never discovered the defects of their religion ?" 

** They never suffered themselves," he answered, " to look after 
their defects TTieir unbounded reverence for the Priest did not per- 
mit them to U83 their own judgment in opposition to his.'' Her' 
€>wn unbounded reverence for one particular Priest made this answer 
peculiarly intelligible and satisfactory to her. He added, ** I fed' 
disposed to condemn the temper of the present age as it respects 
Popery, in two points. In one party, there is too little dislike of the* 
religion, in the other too little charity for sOme of those ^ho hold 



*^ But, my dear, do you not think the character of Popery im- 
proved?** " Not so much as I had hoped. There is, nowever^ 
one circumstance which promises. a great improvement in our own 
country — I mean the universal diffusion of the Bible. It is like let- 
ting in li^ht upon the owls and bats. Popery has, perhaps, too much 
afinity with the corruption of our nature to die a natural death ; but, 
I begin to hope, it may be suffocated by the Bible." * Suppose, 
my love,*' said the old lady, who loved a practical conclusion to all 
arguments, ** we^now read our own chapter and go to bed. " — They 
did read their chapter, and rose from it, as I have heard them say 
th^ always did, loving God and one another even better than they 
did before.' pp. 22—26. 

From these extracts our I'eaders will have conceived an af- 
fectionate veneration for the character of this good old Vicar. 
We should rejoice in the belief that few of them could have any 
difficulty in referring the leading features to some living original 
Trithin the spliere of their acquaintance, that what would charm 
them as romance, might be read by them as true history. We 
cannot forbear to add the following^ quotation, whi^h exhibits' 
the radical principles, the doctrinal tenets ascribed to him, and 
the very sensible remarks which the Velvet Cushion subjoins on 
the characteristic excellencies of the Reformation preachers. 

« -^ I will only state the three doctrines which, as by a sort of 
resurrection, started up from the grave of Popery, and appeared to 
an the city. The Reformers taught that man was a fallen creature— 
that he could be acquitted before God only through a reliance in' 
Christ,— and, lastly, that God by. his Holy Spirit could alone give 
him a new heart, and fit him for the kingdom of Heaven. These, 
Sir, are your own doctrines, and Ithe rather state them to you, be- 
cause I know you will rejoice to pnd that you are preaching those 
doctrines proclaimed by your ancestors under the axe of the execu- 
tioner.* — • The divines of those days (continued the manuscript) 
differed considerably from some good men now. And, if you will 
not think me tedious, I will state the nafure of this. difference* Your 
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anceatorft, then» Sir, dwelt more on those impHortaot doctrines iti* 
which all agreed, and less on these minuter points on which some 
of them differed. They preached less controversially. They took 
for granted that the principles of the Bible would be the principles of 
their hearers. Thev rather asserted the doctrines than defended 
them : and employed themselves chiefly in shewing what sort of men 
these doctrines ought to make. Those Homilies, Sir, of which I have 
heard you read some to your flock, are an excellent sample of the 
divinity of the day of their birth. When I hear them I almost 
fancy some of my first friends risen from their graves again. There 
may be less head m them than in the more systematic divinity of your 
day ; but there is more heart, mwe of the careless beauty of scrip- 
ture, more of that * brave neglect' which characterise the noble 
enthusiasm *of saints and martyrs ' pp. 32— rS4. 

These are sentiments fo which we rejoice to ^ve currency. 
We regret that any should proceed from the same peii which a 
sense of duty imposes upon us to mark with disapprobation. 

It might perhaps be thought scarcely worth our time or atten- 
tion to notice, the Author*^ apology for Charles 1st, whose 
misfortunes he represents to have been greater thaa his faults, 
was it not connected with the tissue of misrepresentation which 
is spread over the history of that period. We can assigii no 
motive for the fruitless industry which has lately beea exerted 
in varnishing up the portrait of that misguided monarch, un-^ 
less we seek for it in a fearless determination to justify every 
thing in the book of Common Prayer, even to the extent of 
those occasional services with which the obsolete impiety and 
ignorance of a corrupt age have disfigured its page». But His* 
tory will not be made to speak the language of Komance or of 
Superstition. Whatsoever were the domestic virtues of Charles. 
1st, his public life was a series of outrages upon the laws' of the 
realm, the principles of the constitution, and tlie liberties of 
the subject. Arbitrary, perfidious, and unrelenting, he was — 
if there is any meaning in the term — a tyrant : and to speak of 
him as having been any thing less, is to contemn the laws which 
he trampled on, the constitution which he in every shape vio- 
lated, but which is the pride and the birth-right of every Eng- 
lishman, the very basis of tlie throne, and under God, the se- 
curity of the true religion. Are all official records and contem- 
porary testimonies, the confessions of Clarendon, of Coke, and 
of Echard, the unimpeachable veracity of Burnet, to s^ no- 
thing of Neale and of Whitelock, to be set aside by Sir Fhilip 
Warwick and the Velvet Cushion ? What is the character 
given of him by Bishop Burnet ? ' He loved high and rough 
* measures, but had neither the skill to conduct them, nor £e 
^ baght of genius to manage them. He hated all that offered 
' prudent and moderate counsels : he thought it flowed from a 
/ meanoess of spirit, and evea when he saw it was necessary ta * 
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* follow such advices, yet lie hated those who gave them. Hlfi 

* reign both in peace and war, was a continual series of errors* 

* He minded little things too much ; and was more concerned 

* in the drawing of a paper, than in fighting a battle. He had 

* a firm aversion to popery : but Was much more inclined to a 

* middle way, between protectants and papists, by which he 
^'lost the one- without gaining the other. At his deaths he 
*' showed a calm and composed finuness,which amazed all people; 

' ^ and that so much the more, because it was not natural to 

* him.' We beg leave to recommend to those of our readers 
who may wish for a summary of the evidence on this question, 
a little work written by an author whose name we almost fear to 
pronounce over a* Velvet Cushion;* — MicaiahTowgoOd. It is 
entitled ^< An Essay towards attaining a true idea of the cha- 
racter and reign of King Charles the First.** For our own 
parts, we feel very little interest in this resuscitated controversy ; 
we have nothing staked on its issue ; and we would leave those 
who will have him to be a martyr and a saint to the quiet pos« 
session of their understandings and consciences. Only we can^ 
not permit ourselves to pass over in a man of real piety so fla^ 

frant an inconsistency as that of bestowing on Charles the 
irst these sacred appellations. la what sense was he a wit-« 
ness to the truth ? What an unwarrantable profanation is this 
of the honours of Christianity ! Even if we allow the use of 
the term^ in conjunction with some qualifying epithet,7-if he be 
styled a pohtical mailyr^ to what principles did he fall a victim, 
unless to those of tyranny and lawless aggression ? Neither 
the injustice of his death, nor any personal virtues, nor all the 
lalse splendours with which the aShction or the artifice of his ad- 
herents has encircled his name, can justify fcom the charge of 
absurdity and impiety the application of the title of saint, or 
even that of martyr, to King Charles the First* From the lips 
of a Christian minister such language is revolting : it betrays a 
worse tlian pitiable weakness. 

It is to the Christian minister — for we cannot be mistaken in 
attributing both the character and the office to the Autlior of 
the present volume, — it is to the Christian minister only that we 
should think it at all worth our time to make an appeal on subjects 
coDBected with the following pages. We can easily account, 
from other circumstances than the unlikely one of ignorance, in 
respect to historical details, and we can make allowance, for 
some misrepresentations in point of fact of the occurrences of 
those times« The Author evidently would court the reputation 
of candour. He tells us, and it is no other than the'truth, that 
^ indiscriminate censure of the Puritans would be highly un^ 
just' * They were men,* he adds, * who had little perhaps to 
condemn in them, except a superstitious alarm at Popery. Their 
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doctriiies were in general pure, — ^their practice correct; and 
some of them were not merely among the best Christians, but 
the finest gentlemen of the day.* This is more than we haTe 
been accustomed to hear admitted in certain quarters : but he 
afterwards .speaks of the apostles of this new system, which, 
is described in terms so indefinite as to render it applipable to 
men of any character, and appropriate to none, as ^ desenring 
the name of Puritans/ by which he would still describe them 
< as little as any of thdr contemporaries.* For ' the RoyaUsts* 
he tells us, ' though many of them without religion, generally, 
retained ' the form. Many of the Puritans had neither form por 
reliffion.* The convenient indeterminateness of the pronoun it 
probably meant to give the air of temperance to thestatementy 
but in fact it answers all the purpose of indiscriminate reproach* 

^ * The times,' he adds, * were truly awful. In common times men 
sin u;ain8t their principles, and then one hopes their principles msy 
mend them* But these men rebelled upon principle,— shed royu 
blood for conscience sake. What, therefore, could mend them 2' p.44% 

We have seldom been pained by perusing in the same com- 
pass of lines, so great aii aggregate of pernicious falsehood, as 
the thoughtlessness or the prejudice of the writer has here as- 
sembled. With what eyes must he have read the history of that 
period? It is insinuated that the Puritans were the agents in 
the civil commotions of those times ; — ^that they excited a rel^- 
lion, — a rebellion, it seems, founded on religious principles ; — 
that Puritanism is chargeable with the crimes and troubles of 
that period ; — and, to crown the whole, with the guilt of mur- 
der aggravated by the plea of conscience ! We can scarcely 
refrain from the strong language of indignation on recording 
afresh these false and bold assertions. We do not care whom 
the Author means to designate by the term Puritans^ which he 
would thus abandon to the vulgar obloquy of the profane and 
the dissolute. Whoever they may be, the facts wiU apply to no 
descriptioQ of persons. Rapin says, ' All those who were not 
^ submissive enough to the King were looked upon as Puritans, 
^ and frequently oppressed as such. So, by a fatal policy, men 
^ well affected to the Church of England, but enemies to arbi- 

* trary power, were driven, in spite of themselves, to side with 
' the Puritans, in order to strengthen their party, and enable 

* them to oppose the designs of the Court.* 

' No man (says Lord Clarendon), can shew me a source 
' from whence these waters of bitterness more probably flowed, 
'^ than from the unreasonable, unskilful, aud precipitate disso« 

* lution of parliaments, especially as the king nad pulilicly de* 

* clared, That he^ mould account it jpresumption for any 
' man to prescribe any time to his Majesty for parltamentsJ* 
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In another part of his history. Vol. I., p. 184., his Lordship 
says, < In the house of Commons *were many persons of wisdoio 

* and gravity, who being posse sed of greiit and plentiful foc- 
' tunes, thouorh they were undevoted enougli to the court, Bad 

* all imaginable duty to the king, and'atfeetion to the goTem- 

* ment established by law ; and without doubt the Major 

* Part of that body consisted of men who had no mind to 
^ break the pea^ce of the Kingdom^ or to make any conii^ 
f derable alteration in the government of church or state.^ 
^ The general temper and humour of the kingdom,* he else* 
where assures us, ^ was little inclined to the Papist and le»ai to 
^ the Puritan. The murmur and discontent that there was, 
^ appeared to be against the excess of power exercised by the 

* crown, and supported by the judges in Westminster Hall.' 
Towgood, in the Essay to which we have referred, has assem- 
Ued a mass of collateral evidence to the same effect, we shall 
quote only one paragraph more, which might seem to be de- 
cisive ;* and it is given with all the authorities. 

• They were, therefore, gentlemen, members of the Church 
of England^ who beg u the quarrel with the king, and first 
Grew the sword against lilm. The Earl of Essex, the parlia:- 
mentis general^ and whose very name raised an army, was 
episcopal. Lord Clarendon says of him, that he was rather 
^^pleiscKl with the person of the archbishop, and some otfier 
bishops, than indevoted to the function ; and was as much 
devoted as any man to the book of Conunon Prayer, and 
obliged all hi^ servants to be constantly present with him at it. 
Of the admiral who seiz^l the kiag*s ships and employed 
them in the service of the parliament, the same noble historian 
says, he never discovered any aversion to episcopacy, but 
professed the contrary. Sir John Hotbam, who shut the 
gates of Hull against the king, and was the first man pro- 
claimed a traitor by him, he declares to have been very well 
aSbcted to, and to have unquestioned reverence for the 

E^vemment, both in church and 8tat« : tlie same of Sir 
en. Vane, and of Lenthall the Speaker ; and of Pym, a 
person of the greatest influence in the house, that he pro- 
fessed to be very entire to the doctrine and discipline of the 
church. Nay, we are told, by the same great author, that 
all those who were countenanced by the Earl of Essex, or in 
his confidence, were such as desired no other alteration in 
the church or government, but only of the persons who actea 
m it. And Mr. Baxter says. That the great officers in Essex'ft 
army were Conformists ; and some of them so tealotisfor 
the liturgy and diocesans^ that they would fiot hear a man 
M a minister that houi not Episcopal ordination. It is also 
known that a noted clergyman. Dr. WUliams, Archbishop of 
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* York, acceptecl a commission from the parliament, and vreitt 

* into the army,^ (and did, in person, assist the rebels, as Lord 
^ Clarendon expresses it, to take a castle of the kin<^'s, in whk^h 

* Ihc^ was a garrison, and which was tiiken by a long sie^.) 

* So thatt it is, I think, past dispute with reasonable men, Vl 
^ there was any fault in opposing tlie king^s measures and 
^ taking up arms against him, it must be imputed to the Church 
^ of England, for ihey vierejirat and tlie deepeai in the quarrel.' 

* BumeVs JUemar. p. 287. Clarend. Vol I., p. 223., Vol. IV., 

* p. 564., Vol. IL, p. 389 , Vol. III., p. 214., Vol. IV., p. 620., 

* Vol. I , p. 63, Vol. III., p. 462., Vol. II., p. 350.^ 

That the death of the king was cither compassed or sanctioned 
by the Puritans, if by that term any religious denomination or 
body of men be intended, is an assertion equally gratuitous and 
scandalous. * The presbyteriaus and the body of the. city,' says 
Bishop Burnet, * were much against it ; and were every wb^ 
^ fasting and praying for the king's preservation/ ^ It was the 
^ crime of but a few hot-headed entlitisiasts, or ambitious sol- 

* diers. Many of the most considerable dissenters did even 

* then, when it was not so safe to do it as it is now, openly 
^ declared against it both in their sermons and writings. This 

* is what in justice cannot be denied them,' and Clarendon 
testifies, * that the nation and parliament were most innocent 

* of his death ; which was the act only of some few ambitious 
' and bloody men. ' 'Further, a solemn protest was drawn up 
and signed by about fifty of the principal presbyterian mfaiist^s, 
which was accompanied by a very bold remonstrance in a 
letter to the general and council of war, dated Jan, 18, 1648, 
and delivered to his excellency by some of the ministers. (Vide 
Towgood's Essay, pp. 177—181.) And, finally, * Doctor Lewis 
' du Moulin, history professor in Oxford, who lived throligh 

* those times, says, " That no party of men, as a religious 

* body, were the actors of this tragedy, but it was the con- 
' trivance of an army ; which was a medley and collection of all 
^•parties that were discontented ; some courtiers^ somepre^fty- 
^ ferianir, some episcopalians; few of any sect, but naost of 

* none, or else of the religion of Hobbes ; not to mention the 
^ Papists, who had the greatest hand in it of all." Neal, 
< Vol. III., p. 551.' 

Will not the curatc^ of St. John's, Hackney, discover in this 
monstrous poalition of opposite sects, another coincidence to 
assist his parallel between those times and the present,, and to 
prove the Identity of the sphit and object which actuated the 

^ He was oonunander in chief of the parliament forces In Nortb 
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Puritans of tbat age with those Tvhich now actuate the faaatical 
members of the British and Foreign Bible Society ? Yes, doubt* 
less ; and in the next Number of the British Critic, he, or bis 
friend Nolan, will notice with pleasure the fresh testimony which is 
borne bythbVeWetCushion, to theimportantfact, notwithstanding 
the schismatical and methodistical sentiments which may be (bund 
in the volume. We congratul .te the Author on the honours which, 
we are persuaded, must await his brow. Those Puritans also 
made a stir about the Bible ; but their only design was, we 3ee, 
to subvert the Establishment. Religion was the cloik which 
the conspirators wore; therefore, whosoever now wears the 
cloak, conceals a dagger, and is to be marked as an assassin. 
It was upon religious principle that they rebelled against their 
king; — upon religious principle he was murdered, O ! beware 
of religious principles, and keep to the peaceable tenour of 
established forms. Of this nature, without any forced perversion 
of our Author^s meaning, appear, to us, to be the tendency of his 
remarks ; and we deem them the more reprehensible, because he 
knetv that insidious attempts have recently been made with 
malignant industry, to distort the features of the Puritart cha- 
racter, and to exhibit the caricature as a portrait of the spirit of 
modern Dissent, which is represented as the hidden spring and 
vital principle of the Bible Society. 

We have purposely avoided discussing the political sentiments 
connected with this subject; but may just ^observe that to term 
the stand made against the arbitrary and illegal measures of 
the king, rebellion, in any sense which excludes from the word 
the idea of virtue and of sacred duty, betrays either a strange 
ignorance of historical fact, or a secret disaffection, to the con- 
stitution of our country. It was a rebellion produced by a 
similar cause, prompted by the same principles, and differing 
only in its more glorious and permanent results, that effected 
the Revolution of 1688. In this sense of the term, it hasalways 
been the proud distinction of Englishmen to be rebels. By such 
rebellion, they have achieved all that has rendered their country 
an object of admiration to surrounding nations, the school and 
the sanctuary of Europe ; her very soil possessing an inherent 
efficacy, by means of which every one that presses it becomes 
iVee. By rebellion, if we must so apply the term, was Magna 
Charta wrung from King John ; and by rebellion was our 
second* charter, tlie Bill of Rights, obtained. Our Established 
Church herself was a rebel agamst the Pope ; — and Luther, and 
WicklifTe, and Huss, were rebels; — and what is still worse, 
they were religious rebels ; — rebelled for conscience sake, * and 
what then could mend them ?^ But we protest altogether against 
the use of a term of so invidious and alarming a sound to loyal 
ears ; we contend only that in all these cases it would be no 
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leid applicable than in relation io the Puritans. As to tbe Aidb* 
ject of loyalty, we beg leave to refer those of our readers whose 
ideas are not very definite o^ this point, to the luminous elo- 
quence of a man to whom none will impute the crimes of either 
Puritanism or sedition. The following quotation is from Ed* 
mund Burke's * Address to^ the King.' 

' Attempt3 will be made, attempts have been made— to 
inculcate into the minds of your people other maxims of 
gpvernment and other grounds of obedience, than tlmse which 

have prevailed at and since the glorious Revolution.' ^ Sir, 

your throne cannot stand secure upon the principles of uncon- 
ditional submission and passive obedience, or powers exercised 
without the concurrence of the people to be governed; on 
^cts made in defiance of their prejudices and habits ; on ac- 
quiescence procured by foreign merceuary troops, and secured 
by standing armies. Tliese may, possibly, be the foundatioa 
of other thrones ; they must be the subversion of yours. It 
was not to passive principles in our ancestors, thiit we owe 
the honour of appearing before a Sovereign, who cannot feel 
that he is a prince, without knowing that we ought to be free. 
The Revolution is a departure from the ancient course of the 
descent of this ]\Ionarehy. The people, at that time, re-entered 
into their origiual rights : and it was not because a positive 
liaw authorized wimt was then done ; but, because the free- 
dom and safety of tiie Subject, the origin and cause of all Laws, 
required a proceedhig paramount and superior to them. At 
that ever memorable and instructive period, the letter of the 
Law was superseded in favour of the substance of Liberty. To 
the free choice, therefore, of the people, without either King 
or Parliament, we owe that happy Establishment, out of which 
both King and Parliament were regenerated. From that great 
principle of Liberty have originated the Statutt^, confirming 
and ratifying the Establishment, from which your Majesty 
derives your right to rule over us. Those Statutes have not 
given us our Liberties ; our Liberties have produced them. 
Every hour of your Majesty's reign your title stands upon 
the very same foundation, on which it was at first laid ; and 
me do not know a better, on which it can poagibly be 
placed.' Burke's Works, 8vo. Edition, Vol. IX., p. 193— 4. 

It was not, we believe, for want of such counsel, but in 
wilful, determinate opposition to these principles, that Charles I. 
lost his throne, and, eventually, his life. 

The connexion of resemblance and of descent which is insi- 
nuated between the Puritans and Modem Dissenters, is more 
broadly implied in the subsequent pages of the volume. The 
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VeW^ CusUion beoomes the puidiase of an elder of m Dissont* 
kig<iODgre^tion. In his new situation hesooii discovers 

* that the general contempt for forms extended itself to eyerf thing^ 
connected with the exterior of public worship :' — * it seemed almost a 
matter of indifference to my new proprietors, whether Iwaa trampled 
or preached upon ' < '< My dear," said the Vicar, ** [ venture to say 
this was wrong. fho«e who insult the forms of religion, are In 
immiui-nt peril of learning to despise religion itself. A man who 
laughed at my 6urp)ice, would soon laugh at me." — * Far iroai 
despising forms,' (he says elsewhere,) * I never yet saw, nor expect 
to see, religion survive their destruction. ' p. 73. 

We 11 we no wish to justify every tbinf^ in respect of which 
j)i.>st>iutfi*s may differ from the Established Church, nor te 
concra I whatever mistakes or defects may attach to their dis- 
cipiiu* and modes of worship. We agree, in the main, with 
these remarks ; but we must observe that our Author's meaniBg^ 
is not distinctly evident in speaking of the forms of religion. 
Are tiio^e forms alone to be sacred ^rom insult which are esta- 
blished by law ? Is k any particular modifications of external 
solemnity whioli are exclusively essential to the ^'Xistence of 
religion ? We confess that tlie want of a solemnity of spirit is 
too Oiten lamentably conspicuous in the public assemblies of 
Dissenters : we wish it was confined to their assemblies ; and 
thougii in respect botli to the c uise and the remedy of this 
evil, o r experience might lead us to a conclusion somewhat 
different from the opinion of our Author, we will not dispute 
the point with him : we wish only to press upon his conviction 
the necessity of an enlightened consistency. 

Such an expression as * tti^ lusty thumps of puritanical Qsts/ 
and other*) of similar contemptuous ridicule, are not quite 
accordant with the spirit of these remarks. But we must pro- 
ceed with the history of the Velvet Cushion. 

* When I arrived. Sir, the ciders of the Church happened to bo 
assembled to sit in judgment upon the character ot their minister* 
again t whom, I found, capital misdemeanors were alleged He was 
charged with preaching a written Sermon — ^with wishing for a service 
on Cnristmus Day — with prefacing a sermon with the Lord's Prayer-*— 
with t^uggesting the propriety of kneeling in prayer. From the tone 
of authority assumed by the judges, I soon discovered that they^ 
and not he, were the real ministers of the Chapel. He was a sort 
of organ, of which thcj^ were to change the barrel, fill the pipes, and 
manage the keys at their pleasure 

< Here I supposed the matter would have ended; but I thcE knew 
little of the lacility of separation when the habit is once formed* 
The koy stone of unity once removed, the building shivers at a mere 
V^uch» The ?ery neat day the minority determined to secede with 
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their ejected mmistery and within six months^ a new Chapel frowned 
upon the old one, from the opposite side of the street ; and before 
the pliiister was yet dry, the rheumatic congregation listened to the 
Jiistory of their neighbour's intolerance.' p. 74—76. 

Our remarks, in pursuinjo^ the remainder of the narratiTe^ 
must be very brief We are quite aware how much leas amus- 
ing to many of our readers will be our comment than the 
' text. It requires no. ordinary degree of patience and coolness 
of temper to disentangle the fine and skilful tissue of our 
Anthor^s misrepresentation. The aboTe instance may, possibly, 
arise from a disposition observable in metaphysical philosophers 
of a certain stature of attainment, to generalize every accident 
and every circumstance that comes before them. Possessing 
much more liveliness of perception, and ambitious restlessness 
of fancy than cool, ' discriminative judgement, they disdain to 
keep the slow pace of historical evidence or argumentative de- 
duction. They must soar in propositions, and sport in axioms, 
and glitter in antitheses. That cases have occurred very nearly 
resembling that which is here recorded on the testimony of a 
Velvet Cushion, is undeniable. We have no wish to deny it. 
Were they ever so frequent, the principles of Dissent rest on a 
very different foundation from the character, the policy, ^nd 
the history, of the advocates of any particular system, or the 
members of any particular society. They do not rest on sim- 
ple expediency. Nevertheless, we are sure that our Author 
would not wish deliberately to scandalize any body of men, by 
imputing that as not only a consequence but a general result 
of their principles, which, as a matter of history, is by no 
means of so frequent occurrence as to characterize their sen- 
timents, nor as an existing circumstance in unison with 
their practice, tlieir feelings, or their opinions. But we must 
hasten to consider a more serious charge. We will give it in 
all its connexion, not only that it may have all its force, but for 
the sake of the beauty of some of the sentiments with wbicli 
it is — we will not say artfully, but— skilfully connected. 

< I found that the Chapel had been erected at a period when the 
Clergyman of the parish liappened to love sporting far better than 
preaching. The people who, however, wanting in religion themselves. 

Sickly perceive any deficiency in their clergy, soon quitted the 
lurch. And as the dissenting minister preached orthodox doctrines 
in a spiritual and zealous manner, as moreover for a time, the service 
was gilded and rendered palatable, bj the introduction' of a large 
proportion of the Charch prayers — the Pandering flock sought food . 
m these foreign pastures. And, in the first instance, they seemed 
to gain by the exchange. Many of the ignorant were taught, many 
of the profligate reclaimed^— and many of the miserable comforted. 
During this period, the mass of the congregation were poor. Soon, 
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however, some of the poor becoming rich, obtained an aseendancjr 
in the con^egation, and iindtng one an orthodox, and others a prac- 
tical religion troublesome to them— -ejected, first one miniiiter,.aBd 
then another, as contending parties prevailed ; oscillating for a long 
time between a fiery Antinomian and a frozen Socinian* For a long 
time the struggle between flame and frost was doubtful ; • but, at length, 
as the weight of influence lay on the side of the Socinians, lieterodoxr 
prevailed. One consequence of jthis was, that the piety and morals 
of the pulpit both declined. The next was, that the congregatioa 
declined as fa^t as the doctrines. Socinianism thinned it like the 
plague. 4nd at last, except that I, and an old man and woman 
who were stone deaf remained, the words ' My brethren' were afaae- 
lutely superfluous.' 

** My love, ' said the Vicar — ** this fact Is worth a thousand argu- 
ments. The ' Common people heard (Christ) gladly.' Socinianism 
never fails to drive them away. A religion without a Saviour is the 
temple witliout its glory, and' its worshippers will all desert it. No 
man in the world has Jess pretensions as a preacher than myself^— 
my voice, my look, my manner, all — '' All excellent." said she- • 
** Nearly as bad as possible/' said he ; ^' and yet. I thank God, there 
is scarcely a corner of our little Church where you might not find a 
streaming eye, or a beating heart The reason is-^that 1 speak of 
Christ : and, if there is not a charm in the word, there is in the train 
of fears, and hopes, and joys, which it carries along with it. The 
people feel» and then they must listen." 

VThe old Lady, though she differed from the Vicar as to his notion 
of his own voice and manner, quite sympathized with him in all his 
enthusiasm upon the glorious theme on which he had now entered. 
A humbler spirit scarcely ever breathed. This humility had carried 
her to the foot of the cross of Christ, and she seemed to stand there 
like one of the women who had followed him to his crucifixion. I 
have seen her haug upon her husband's lips, when he dwelt upon 
this topic, as if she was listening to the song of the angels •*** To 
3'ou is bom this day, a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord." In 
Church, it was their darling theme — at home, their continual feast. 
The sacred name of a Saviour never failed to quell a rising difference, 
to bind up a wound, to dry up a tear, to shed a sort of sunshine qyer 
all tlieir prospects. I sh|ill never forget the emphasis with which she 
replied to his last sentence — ** Yes, my dear — thet^ feel, and / -feel, 
and if we did not all feel, the stones themselves would cry qut. 
If my feelings ever languish, I c;«ll to mind our poor Catholic, wbO|< 
as you well remember, when her priest had prescribed some penance 
for her sins, after hearing you, burst into the vestry, crying, ' that 
is the Saviour I want.' We all want him, and God be praised, we 
may all possess him." The old man's heart burned witbin him as 
she talked, and he now felt what indeed be had felt a thousand times, 
toAy he loved his wife. ^ ^ 

** But,*' said he, ^* to return to the memoir — ^what a striking his* 
tory of dissent we have here. In two or three generations, you see 
the orthodoxy of this Chapel freezing into Socinianism. And this 
particular history would, I tear, serve for the liistory of many other 
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•Chiupels. Sociiuaoism or Arianism now fills the pulpits once occu* 
.pied by Howe, Owen, or Baxter. Could they return to earth, they 
i would find their lamps bummg, not in the once-cherished meeting, 
but in the despised and deserted aisles of the Establishment. The 
over-'anxious zeal of their followers soon spent itself. The volcano 
burnt out, and too often left behind it nothing but the ashes of infi- 
deli^. Who ever heard of a dissenting society recovering itself— of 
^tbeir dead in faith walking again ? But, in our Church, the dead ih 
'Widk. At the present moment, a flame of religion has sprung up 
irom the grave m which she was entombed at the Restoration, and 
walks abroad in many of the churches and colleges of the land. But, 
my dear, I am talking myself, when I had much better be reading 
the memoir.*' pp. 77—82. 

If these are our Author** deliberate convictioiis, his honest 
opinions, and we have no reason to doubt it, we ho longer blame 
his attachments to the forms and ritual of the National Church. 
If it be a fervent attachment to the doctrines of her Articiles, and 
the devotional pathos of her Liturgy, that has inspired him with 
equal dislike to, anddread of, Dissenters, we will respect the pre- 
judices that spring from so estimable a principle, nor shall we 
despair of seeing them relinquished on his becoming a little bet- 
ter acquainted with Metr principles. 

The only expression, which excited a momentary suspicion of 
ilie Author^s sincerity, occurs in the first paragraph, lie says 
that the wandering flock ^ seemed to gain by the exchange ; — 
an expression which, not to make a man an offender for a word, 
we should have been less disposed to notice, but for a similar 
sentence which occurs in a following chapter. After describing 
the young clergyman of the parish, as ^ an easy, kind-hearted 
creature, who might have seconded an address, or even have 
presided ,at a turnpike meeting, with considerable effect; 
rat who bad neither piety nor vigour for his sacred employ*- 
ment,* he adds, . 

* His people were grossly neglected. The * hungiry sheep looked 
up, and were not fed,' and they accordingly iBought for wnat thev 
deemed more productiTC pastures. And the meeting, which wait^, 
fife Absalom in ike gate, for all the discontented^ and promised to sup- 
ply all their wants, soon filled itself with the stragglers.' p. 137. 

What are we to understand from this?— Let us suppose it 
to be a real concurrence, — the JDamd of the Church a charac- 
ter similar to what is here described, and in this respect only, it 
seems, like David, — that a ' meeting,' iu which, however, it is 
not implied that the truths of the Gpspel were not faithfully 
preached, as in the instance before quoted, waited, like Absa- 
lom, a rebel and a profligate, to receive all the disafiected 
stragglers who were disloyal enough and weak enough to dean 
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any pasturesL more productive than those which afforded theip 
souls no foody and to seek the supply of their wants elsewhere 
rather .than within the pale of that barren enclosure. They were, 
however, only stragglers, who were guilty of this flagitious 
sohism ; the others were contented to starve and die. * And in ' 
the. first instance the farmer might seem to gain by the ex* 
diange.' How strange their delusion! But does our Author, 
dace indeed insinuate, that they ought not to have acted thus I 
Is a concern for personal salvation to be repressed and restricted 
by any considerations respecting the dubious arrangemento of 
human policy ? to be held subordinat. to questions of fonns^ 
and of rites, and of services of human imposition P Would the 
Author — would any conscientious clergyman fearlessly incur 
the awful responsibility of advising a person solicitous about his 
et^nal welfare to continue an attendant upon the forms of the 
Establishment, where the Gospel is no longer preached from the . 
pulpit ? where, instead of that Gospel, doctrines of no nega- 
tive tendency, principles subversive of its authority, are igno- 
rantlv or insidiously promulgated? and this, while in«a neigh- 
bouring street, suppose it be even from the spirit of contention^ 
Christ is preached ? Is it only Dissenting chapels and meeting- 
houses that are to~^ be suffered to sink into decay, — ^that do iBi 
fact always decay, when both the piety and the morals of the 
pulpit decline ? We accept the implied avowal. If this Pro« 
testanism be the religion of ^ Churches, let Dissenterism ever be 
the religion of barns. We need seek no further evidence of the 
pernicious tendency of any rites or decorations which can com- 
municate a supposed local sanctity, or induce a superstitious at- 
tachment to walls apart from and independent on the truth and 
presence of Him who is the glory of the temples and the life of 
the worshippers. We no longer wonder that the policy of an 
endowed Establishment should have retained so much of ^ the 
religion of Cathedrals,' the Gothic arches, the solemn light, all 
that we ' owe to Popery,' which includes every thing that de- 
serves to be called by the name of a church ;' that it shoukl call 
in tlie aid of sense, of scenic grandeur, of association, of au« 
thority, in order to counteract the strong attraction of a Dissent- 
ing meeting-house, a very bam, in which the glad tidings of the 
Gospel are preached to dying sinners. Behold our reasons for 
Dissent! We can no longer wonder that in abhorr^t dread of 
such effects resulting from the abuse of even the decent solemnities 
of the Church, the first Puritans should have been led with too 
indiscriminate and disproportionate zeal to proscribe whatsoever 
mi^t thus beguile the souls of men from the simplicity which is 
in Christ. Our Author has given us the history of a Dissent- 
ing chapel. He laments that ' Socinianism or Arionism now 
fills the pulpits once occupied by Howe, Owen, or Baxter.' We 
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laxnenty equally vrith the Author, that SociDianism or Arianlsni 
should fill any pulpit, much more pulpits once occupied by the 
assertons of the truth. But docs he mean to insinuate that So- 
cinianism is occupying amons^ Dissenters the place of Orthodox 
Christianity ? that it is supplanting the worthy descendants of 
tliose great men whose names he specifies } that it is gaining the^ 
SLScendency r and that Dissent (avours its increase ?. If this be^ bis 
meaning, we must inform him, and we expect to be listene<l to 
not only with that deference to which our opportunities of in- 
formation might entitle us, but with that charity which gladly 
belieyeth and bopeth all things concerning a brother, that he is 
utterly and happily mistaken. The history of a chape: is not 
the history of Dissent. It presents no analogy illustrative of 
the tendency of the principles of Dissent. We could furnish 
the Author, and he would surely rejoice in the intelligence, with 
the histories of numerous chapels once filled by Socinianisra or 
Arianism, which are now thronged with the attendants npon 
an evangelical ministry. This case, we will venture to aflarm 
without fe ir of contradiction, is as common at least as the op- 
posite. But we repeat it, the liistory of Dissent is not involved 
in the history of a meeting-house. We esteem it no dis-» 
advantaj^e, no evil that a congregation of Dissenters, in- 
stead ot clinging t9 lifeless formularies and polluted walls, 
* declines as fast as the doctrines ;' — that * Socinianism thins it 
like a plague * 

But the ground is suddenly insidiously changed^ ^ Who ever 
heard of a Dissenting Society recovering itself — of their dead in 
faith walking again? But in our Church the dead tlo walk.* 
There is nothing so deceptive in serious argument, as poetical 
tropes and similics : they impose on the author still more easily 
than on his i^caders. A Christian Society conveys to us no 
other idea than that of an aggregation or combination of indi- 
viduals, each possessed of a distinct rationality and an immortal 
principle of life. That when any particular individuals of a 
Dissenting congregation lapse into lieresy— become dead in 
faith, there should -be any thing in the constitution and disci- 
pline of a Dissenting church to render their recovery hopeless, 
is an absurdity which we cannot suppose our Author meant to 
convey. The supposed case then is that of a Christian [So- 
ciety, a body of professing Christians ; declining in piety, be- 
coming first lukewarm, and, at length, disinclined to the truth, 
lapsing into a state of moral death and political decay. The 
picture cannot be contemplated by a pious mind in regard to any 
class of society, without deep, melancholy, and earnest depreca- 
tion. It was the sad history and awful catastrophe of the Church 
of Laodicea, as inscribed by the pen of prophecy . But is it only 
within the walls of a meeting-house that these affecting instances 
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present themselves ? Are there no cliurches within the pale of 
the Establishment in which the congregation once exhibiting,^ 
mader the faithful ministry of a devout pastor, all the symp- 
toms of vital energy, have, when death has closed those lips of 
Eure and holy eloquence, relapsed into formality, and gradually 
roken away into tiie world r Can it administer any consola- < 
tion, that when that generation shall have been swept off into 
eternity, a flame of reUgioh may, in the dispensations of Provi* 
dence, be relumed witliin those walls, perhaps, to be succeeded 
by an interval of inoral darkness ? Is the figment of the im- 
mortality of the Church itself, as an abstraction, any allevia- 
tion of till' awful consideration of the death of hundreds, mur- 
dered slumbering in her embrace ^ What antidote do its forms 
supply ? In what instances, in any degree sufficiently numerous 
to justify our bringing them iuto the account, have tlie liturgv, 
and the Ritual, and the Articles, of the Church, been found efli- 
cacious, independently of an evangelical ministry, to keep alive 
the flame of religion in the Church, to convert the sinner from 
the error of his ways, and t6 train up the believer for the ce- 
lestial inheritance ? 

Is the resurrection of the doctrines of the Reformation with- 
in the walls of the Establishment — an event in which no persons 
more sincerely rejoice than pious Dissenters — any cause of self- 
gratolation to the more thoughtful ministers of the Church ? 
Can they ascribe to any latent principle of animation in either 
the system or the members of that Establishment, the quicken- 
ing energy which has been partially superinduced upon the 
Clergy ? Do the hated names of ' Popes Wesley ana Whit- 
field' supply no admonitory reflections ? Or needs this writer 
be reminded that the period is not very remote at which Dis- 
senters and Methodists were the only classes of Christians 
in this country whose ministers could be said to preach the doc- 
trines of the Reformation ? and that even yet^-and it is witli 
deep regret we advert to the awful fact — the proportion which 
the preachers of the doctrines of the Articles and Liturgy of 
the Church of England bear to the whole body of her clergy, 
though it has been increasing rapidly, is by far too inconsiderable 
to deserve the name of a minority ? Though in the Chfirch there 
be * many of the dead who walk ;* and who, by their active 
energy, seem to occupy more ground than the vast majoiity 
who remain in stupid and guilty lethargy, there is as yet, we 
conceive, but little scope for this indecent tone of triumph, 
what encouragement soever there may be for hope. There have 
indeed been a noise and a shaking, and the bones of some of the 
skeletons have come togetlier ; have assumed, with sinews and 
flesh, the forms of men ; and the breath of life has come into 
them : but they cannot, alas ! be said to cou«tUutc an exceeding 
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great army. The Church stDl eidiibits a melandioly deg;re^ 
of resemblance to the vaUey of vision; and concerning the 
dry bones vAAch are spread' on every side in horrid and loath- 
some communion with the living, it may still be demanded. 
Can these bones live ? and ihe answer vrill still be appropriate, 
" O'Lord God, thou tnowest." 

We cannot see then, the ground of the Author's exultation and 
of the indignant demand ii^ch he makes. We care not to an- 
swer him when heext^laims, * Who ever heard of a dissenting 
society recovering itself?* not understanding distinctly to what 
sort of resurrection he refers. Dissenting societies are volun* 
tanry compacts which extend not beyond the life of tiie indivi- 
duals who recognise them. A thousand circumstances may ope- 
rate to augment, or to detract from, their numbers. Natural 
and accidental causes perhaps, with the intervention of others 
of a description to awaken regret, may combine to thin the 
chapel, or rather to deprive the minister of the chapel of his at* 
tendants. The antiquity of a great proportfon of what arc 
called Dissenting Churches, opposes, however, some strong 
facts to this hypothetical concession ;' and the revival of others 
within the sphere of our actual knowledge, which had nearly 
sunk into decay, may serve to prove Uiat the prayers of a 
Church, and the labours of an affectionate pastor, may have their 
resurrection within the walls of a Dissenting chapel. But be 
it so, that Dissenting societies partake of the principles of muta- 
tion and decay. When once dead, it is not our custom to em- 
balm them, and sacredlv to revere their mummies :— let their 
names perish. But if it be supposed that the cause of Dissent — 
we retract our words — we know of no such cause — we will never 
lend ourselves to the promotion of any cause as the cause of a 
party — but if it be supposed that the principles of Dissent suffer 
from sympathy with the decline of a congregation, or the depo- 
pulation of a chapel, there cannot be a more palpable mistake. 
These considerations, however, seldom occupy the fears, the 
hopes, or the speculations, of pious ministers among the Dis- 
senters. They accustom themselves to contemplate the pro- 
gress of the sacred light of Truth, and the triumphs of the 
Gospel, as wholly distinct from any order of means which th^ 
wis^lom of men may devise, or the Almighty be pleased to em- 
ploy ; — as independent on the rise or the foil of any societies or 
estabiishments ;— ps subserved by the sincere and devout efibrts 
of good men of every religious distinction'; — ^and as ultimately 
secured by those intimations of the Divine counsels, and those 
express assurances of Divine interposition, with which the Scrip- 
tures are richly strewed > 

^ Another great error (we are told) was, their lovr estimation of 
prayer. They threw away your noble form of prayer that the mi- 
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Ulster might pray as he pleased The consequence was, that the 
people also heard as they pleased, which was often not at a)l, ' He 
prayed and they looked about them/ 

A cise to whichy of course, the devouter congregations of an 
Episcopal church present no parallel ! A degree of criminal 
irrevereace peculiar to Dissenting worship ! 

* Prayer with them was a secondary object — the sermon, all in alh- 

^< As if/' said the Vicar, ** one great end of preaching was not to 
teach US' to pray." 

** As if, * said his wife, '* not prayer, but preaching, was the 
employment of angels." 

** '.s if," rejoined the Vicar, *< God had said — ^ My house shall 
be. called a house or preaching, instead of.* a house of prayer.' " p 85. 

Here oar good friend the Vrlvet Cushion discovers, we think, 
not a little of his educational predilections ; and the excellent 
couple appear, in listening to him, to have inhaled the infection. 
We well know what an antipathy the Romish clergy had to the 
Sermonn of the Reformers. The forms of prayer which the 
Church of Rome authorized, would have been inoffensive eyen 
from tlie lips of heretics ; but it was the preaching of Luther, 
the thunders of the pulpit, which shook the Vatican, and made 
the seat of the Beast tremble. The doctrine of the prayers of 
angels belongs to the same Church :-^* An t/*,' might a Dis- 
senter have interposed, ^ one great end of prayer was not that 
we might be taught to love and to understand the word of 
God V—'A8 if the Apostle had said, « it pleased God" by the 
wisdom of prescribed formB of devotion, instead of by **the 
Jvolishness of preaching, to save them that believe T* — ^As if the 
preaching of the cross were but a subordinate part of the Chris- 
tian ministry! There can be no surer sign of the declension of 
the spirit of prayer itself, than a contemptuous indifference for 
the fireaching of the Gospel, as though it were indeed foolish- 
ness, disguised und?r the semblance of religions reverence for 
the cisternal forms of worship. 

But one is quite at a loss in what manner ta account for this 
strange charge against Dissenters, of undervaluing the im- 
portance arid efficacy of prayer, as they are the very people 
whose stated appointments of social meetings for the exercise 
of this very duty, have been so often scoffed at and ridiculed as 
tending to nourish fanaticism, and to engeAder hypocrisy : and 
the more so, as Dissenters are known to require from can- 
<Hdates for the ministerial office those 'qualifications for leading 
the devotions of a congregation, which may afiford at least a 
presunipnon of the existence of the habit, and, so far as human 
sagacity can penetrate, of the spirit of devotion. * It is rather 
hard tiiat they should be reproached ^ith errors of so opposite 

Vol. H. N. S. E e 
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a nature ; and that it should be in reference' to their chsstdbmf 
, that it is added, < Take away the spirit of prayer, and though 
^ the materiaU or even the »plendour of the temple remsiOj* & 
I "glory'* has <* departed" from it/ 

But our limits will no longer allow us to measure step by 
step our Author^s erratic progress. We shall be heartily ^ad 
to take leaTe of the subject of Dissent : a few animadversions 
on the following passage shall close our remarira on this part of 
the Tolume. 

^ t; ' My early habits (continues the YdTCt Cuihion) m^itted mefer 

Diteent. I felt much tenderness^ indeed, for the serupulous diflste* 
ter, and much admiration of their general seal ; but 1 saw nothintf 
T which led me to think that, on the whole, the stones of the diurim 

would be better employed in buildhiff meetings. The Dissenters are 
f often important auxiliaries to the Churchy— £ut they woidd be bad 

substitutes for it.' p. 93. 

This was said, probably, in the mild tone of conciliatory 
kindness, and we beg leave to express our sense of the candid 
intention which dictated it. We are virilling to accept this con-' 
descending tenderness, the utmost which, after tlie picture of 
Dissenterism which has been exhibited, can be expected in Ceu 
of that more enlightened feeling of cordiality we might have 
required of a man who quotes,* with the appearance of familiarity, 
tiie names of Howe, Owen, and Baxter. A preference for 
the Church of England in a member of that Cnnrch, can be 
considered only as commendable consistency,. We can con- 
ceive no efficient reason which should induce those who are Dis- 
senters in prindple te remain within the Establishment We. 
would add, let Dissenters be considered as auxUiaries to the 
Church, rather'than as hostile rivals ; but we must first in- 
quire in what sense they are to be styled its awdfiaries. Aw^ 
an esteblishment, it is obyions they cannot be considered in thia 
light In the maintenance of the doctrines which Dissenters 
hold in common with the Church, they are mutual auxiliaries^ 
In the causeof Christ they are, we trust, fellow- labourers with 
the |Hous clergy. But if onr Author means to arrogate a pre- 
eminence on behalf of the Established Church, which would. 
imply that all other religious sects must be content te follow in 
her train as dependent auxiliaries — and we would not willingly 
jnbunderstand him on this point — our r^ly would be in the 
snirit of independence in which St Paul boldkjr asserted his\ 
daims as irrespective of human authority. The apostolic synod 
At Jerusalem seemed at first disposed to regard we Apostle of 
the Gentiles himself as an * important auxiliary ;* — ^and from 
Tiews of the spirituality of the Messiah-s empire as yet im-* 
perfect, to assume a supposed delegated authority. ** But the 
Gospel which was preached of me,^ exclaims St. Paul, *' I.n^ 
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iiier teoeired it of man, neither was I taught it^ l)ut by the tevela- 
tion of Jesus Christ. Neither went I up to Jerusalem to them 

Chick ware apoiile$ before mei^ ^^ But they heard only tl^at 
\ which persecuted us in times past, now preacheth the faith 
which once he destroyed^ and thev glorified dod in me. But 
p/thote^ who teemed to be somewhat^ whatsoever they were^it 
maketh so matter io me : God acceptethno niau'sperson^* 
Is it demaudin§f too much of those who consider tnemselvef 
us the aenrants of Christ, and who must therefore re^pard, iu 
tlldr best moments, all political interests as ipfinitely mconse-^ 
quential in comparison with- the diffusion of the, knowled^ of 
his ])ame, to require of them the expression (tf a similar spini as 
a test of their sincerity ? It is not trom pride or contention^ but 
from conscientious motives of the greatest uri^fency, that Dis- 
senters resist the Assumption of any authority or superiority 
ttn the f)art of the endowed clergy of their cpuntiy, as it re- 
spects the Yaliditv of their commission or the extent of their 
mims. Tliey stigmatifie as strongly as the maddest advocates, 
of an apostolic succession can, the unauthorized usurpation pf 
the sacred office ; but they contend that this succession is of 
H spiritual nliture. They inquire, who is the usurper of th^ 

einisterial functions, --the man, u^der whatever name he may 
» designated, who, though wanting the credentials of legisl- 
ative appointtnent, is baptized with a hefivenly unction^ from 
wUch be has confessedly d^ v?d the etiiciehcy to cast out devils^ 
>>r the worldling, who has prostituted his soul tof pleasure or td 
iODvetousness, but who is uivested with the office by a temporal 
Wihority, which can convey to him liothing but the awful re^ 
qponsibinty of the charge ? iiet it be granted as a possible c^ise 
that the former diaracJter may have deceived himself, whioh 
Irf the two is the most &tally deluded, — ^he who &ncies he han 
^derived, lii3 pretensions frpm Divine teaching, alid who erra 
only in the personei application of right principles, or the more 
miserable fanatic, who conceives that a human ordinance can 
eonstitttte him, in the absence of all personal fitness, an autho- 
rirl^ed aod c^petent depository pad minister of the Gospel of 
Cbriisi ? If his Gospel, wcj repeat it, cannot * be received ofman** 
Th^ Wietity of the ministerial character cannot h^in any wi^y 
^leriyed fnmi buma9 establishments. A sort of omoiU dignity^ 
iad tfie eMimui respect whioh is due to rank, station, an4 aipr-; 
quirements, m4y reaaonidily be attached to the pejEsgii pf fl 
dergymta ; b»t it is not of these tiiat we are speaking. Thena is 
n mmy in the character imdluBctions of the sa6red office^ Trtdch 
does not reside in the extrinmd investments, and whiuh bdongs 
MliaDy to the episcopal and the congregational ^ IViest.' Wef 
^nbmii whether there be not as much unpiety in ridiculing theone^ 

Eea 
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as the other ;"— in burlesquing the simpleworshipof the meeting* 
liouse, as in scoffing at the more ornate rites of a complicated 
ritual ; — in talking of Puritan fists, as in laughing at a surplice. 
On this pptnt, let Dissenters and Churchmen exchange mutual 
confessions: we ivill not inquire to which class attaches the 
charge of having most erred in this respect. But setting this 
aside, we ask, are we demanding too much in requiring that 
\}y whomsoever the faith is preached, the Churchman, how stroncf 
soever his preference for his modes and discipline, should, with a 
cordiality that has no reserve, " glorify God" m them. But 
if they think tibat they are entitled as Churchmen, to any de^ 
ference above that which may be due to their character, their 
attainments, and their zeal, if in this case they seem to tiiem- 
selves to be somewhat, whatsoever they be, it maketh no mat- 
ter to us : " God accepteth no man's person." 

When our Author quits this dangerous and controverted 
ground, he pursues his narrative with an evenness of tempec 
and an elevation of sentiment which are truly admirable. 
There is a great deal of accurate discrimination, and of pathetic 
beauty in some of the portraits, with, occasionally, symptoms of 
candeur which we cannot but consider as indigenous to iiis dia* 
racter. From some passages we are led to suspect that he is 
not accurately acquainted with the doctrines of Calvinism, es- 
pecially when he thinks it necessary to remark that the Cal- 
vinist cannot be more sure than another that he is a true Chris- 
tian ; and if not sure, his creed is no peculiar comfort to him. 
The old lady, ^ who had been reading that very morning a chap- 
ter in Archbishop Leighton, (the most formidable of all contro- 
versialists, because every devout reader must be afraid to dis- 
agree with him,)' is however permitted to remark that ' a pious 
and moderate Calvinist will find much both in scripture and in 
reason to say for his system.' We cannot refuse insertion to 
the following passage. 

* My. Jove, I have been young, and now am old ; and from infimcy 

to that ve^e of second infancy on which I stand, such has been the 

wholly unmerited compassion of my God, so oflen has he stretched 

out to me the golden sceptre of his mercy — so often, when guilty, 

, pardoned — Vthen infirm, strengthened — and when miserable, shed 

around me the sun^shine of bis presence, that I am sure * he toauhl 

ickot I should perish/ <^ I know in whom I have believed, and I am 

•persuaded,'' that as long as I endeavour bv his help, to stretch out 

this '* withered arm'' for mercy, (and as he spoke he stretched out 

an arm indeed withered in the service of the sanctuary)— as lone as 

I pndeavour, in complete distrust of myself, to take hold even of the 

ihem of his gannent, I shall find ^^ virtue go out of him" to heal HI 

xaj infirmities, and cleanse all my sins. This is my. confidence, and 

it others have more, I thank God for their happinessi but am content 

with my own. 
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N0W9 such was the humUit^ of the good old man, that he had 
never been heard to speak as triumphantfy of his own hopes before. 
And, even now, he seemed to blush for an avowal which not self- 
complacency, but love and gratitude to God had forced from him^ 
Ailer a short pause, he added, — ** I wish, my love, in general, to. 
speak neither of myself, nor of the disputable pointa m religion. 
As to myself, I am sure of but one thing — that I am a most unworthy 
servant o^ a God, to whose mercy from becinnine to end, I must 
owe my salvation. And, as .to Calvinists and Armmians — as there 
are only live points on which they differ, and at least five hundred 
<m which, if real Christians, they agree, I desire to embrace all tlie 
articles of our common &ith, and leave the rest to be settled itl 
heaven.'' 

<' Perhaps you think,*' said she, ** that they will never be settled 
on earth." , ' 

* " I do," answered the Vidar. " Under various shapes, they have 
perplexed the philosophers and divines of all ages. My own creed is 
this — ^if a Calvmist so hold his opinion as to lead a holy life, and an 
Armipian so hold his as to preserve a humble spirit, I believe the 
principles of neither will exclude them from heaven." 

* After this, the Vicar, who knew that no position was so safe for a 
man of his own sentiments as a prostration before God, knelt down ; 
and, like the giant, refreshing himself by touching on his mother 
earth, recruited, I doubt not, all his hbpes, and views, and joys, 
by intercourse and communion with his God.' p. 120 — 1^. 

Were we to add any thing to this extract, it would be as a 
companion to ibis interesting portrait, presented in no ideal 
character, but in that of a Dissenting minister of the baptist 
connexion, anda Calvinist, who lately closed a long and exem- 
plary life of humble usefulness^. We shall insert a few sen- 
tences which will convey the imperfect outline. 

' During his trying affliction, he enjoyed a settled peace, which 
sometimes rose to joy. '* I am in general," he said to a 
firiend, *^ composed and calm, but as to strong consolatiany 
I know nothmg of it : it is the work of faith and patience. 
I look upon all that I have done as nothing 1 I must enter 
heaven just on the same footing as did the thief on the cross^ 
and shall be glad to take a seat by his side !" A friend having 
expressed a devout hope that he might have an abundant en^ 
trance into the everlasting kingdom, he replied, *^ I think I know 
the allusion in that text, — it is to a ship entering the harbour 
with a fair wind, on a fine day, with all her sails set. I 




I conunit you to' Jesus : our separation will not be long, and 



* S«e the Baptist Magazine for August«-^bituary of the Rov. J. Sntcliff?^ 
OIney. 
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% think I sb&]I often be about you.'* — ^With pecuUsr emphasis he 
uttered his last sentence — *^ That God is tlie strength of his 
people, is an idea that I never saw before, as / now nee iV^ 
We think we may triist this simple account to make its own im- 
.y nsB si ou oo our readers, and dare believe that it will not be felt 
irrelevant 

There is a varied atid aom etimes an aflfecting interest in the 
concluding chapters of this narrative, whkli wOl omcel in the 
minds of many readerstheremembranoeoi its faults, TheAuthor 
could scarcely consider himself as putttnf^ forth a anonj/mumg 
publication. We sincerely regret that the mixed character of 
Its contents should have forced upon us the unpleasant task of 
strong and decided censure, when we Would much rather 
have had the opportunity of bestowing unqualified praise. . It 
is with peculiar pain we behold a mind so highly gifted^ warped 
from its consistency, and diverted from the simple (lursuit of 
its holiest objects, by the prejudices of station and the narrow^ 
ing influence of political system ; that wearecomp^ed to witness 
the mistakes of Judgement and tbe errors of feeling, iota which, 
in combination \^ith these, a native impetuority has so freqiieiitlj 
betrayed him. Could we Venture to hope that we have -in iaiiy 
measure succeeded in placing some subjects befcffe him in a 
new ligt)t, so as to influence his future speculations, we should 
consider that we had done no small service to the cause of 
literature pipd religion. We have no doubt that the tiiae 
will come when the Author of the Velvet Cushion will concttr 
Trith some of his sincerest friends in the regret with which 
they regard this public:ition, as ap injurious misapplicattoii 
pf his fine talents. That it is calculated to do some good 
even to Pissentefs, we are not disposed to deny. If they 
should be fnelined, o|i perusing some of its pages, to ri^oice 
that they possess as it were by birth right, as Dissenters, 
an immunity from soraeof thepr^udioes which seem almost of 
, necessity to cleave tp the members of an Establishment, let 
them not, on this account, shut their eyes to the practical 
errors which may >ave sprung up afnong themselves, and 
^wined about their own systems. * Fas est et ah hoste doceri/ is 
an axiom much oftener quoted than adopted as a fule of eon- 
duct. If the Dissentets of the present day do not improve, it 
certainly will not he from the lack of benevolent ^ertions on 
the part of their opponents, to oonvinoe th^m of the .error of 
their ways, and to point out in their discij^e more damFera 
and incouyenienpes than have ever yet been realii^d. Nor 
will it be, it should seem, from an indisposition on their own part, 
to listen, with becoming deference, to the predictions or aavice 
pf their instructers, since we are well informed that the publi- 
cation which takes the lead among Cbristiap Observers of thioi 
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class, is indebted} for a very considerable proportion of its sale, 
lo the support of Dissenters of different denominations, who are 
^^PPX> ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ practical value of some of its papers, 
to assist U> their utmost in promoting its circulation, notwithstand- 
ing those parts of its contents whi<£ they cannot approTe. May 
Tre be permitted in conclusion to ofibr to the candidf attention of 
the Author and his friends, the following sensible obsenraiions. 
The •^irit and conduct which they recommend, could we 
hope to see them generally preTalent, would do more towards 
healing the dissensions among good men, or obviating the evils 
of Dissent itself, than all th^ histories of Velvet Cushions which 
have been, or which may be written. 

* Let it be remembered by controversialists on all sutgectSt 
that every speculative error which boasts a multitude of 
advocates, has its golden as well as its dark side ; that there 
is alwajrs some tru& connected with it, the exclusive atten- 
tion to which has given it charms for the heart. Let it be 
remembered that no assailant of an error can reasonably hoif^ 
to be listened to by its advocates, who has not proved to them 
that he has seen the disputed subject in the same point of view, 
and is capable of contemplating it with the same feelings as 
themselves : (for why should we abandon a cause at the per- 
suasion of one who is ignorant of the reasons which have 
attached us to it ?) . Let it be remembered, that to write, 
however ably, merdy to convince those who are already con- 
vinced, displays but the courage of a boaster ; aod in any 
subject to rail against the evil, before we have enquired f0r 
the good, and to exasperate the passions of those who thinjk 
with us, by caricaturing and blackening the motives of our 
antagonists, is to make the understanding a pander of the 
passions ; aind even though we should have defended the right 
cause, to gain for ourselves ultimately from the good aud the 
wise, no other praise than the Supreme Judge awarded to the 
friends of Job for their nartial and uncharitable defence of his 
justice r ** My wrath is Kindled against you ; for ye have not 
spoken of me rightfully.^* ' 

Art III« — The Rave of Proserpine ^ with other Poems, from CJau- 
dian ; Trauslatea into Englisn Verse With a prefiUory Discourse, 
and occasional Notes. By Jacob Oeorge Strutt* 8vo. pp. zvi» 
208, price 8s. 6d. Longman, Hurst, and Co, 1814. 

'T^O what cause are we to attribute the declensions of taste 

among the Romans, from the time of Augustus ? ^ This is 

certainly a very interesting question to every lover of literature. 

The declension itself is aUowed on all hands. Some have 
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sought its cause in an imagined ▼icissiiude of day and night 
in science and in the arts, — a grand intellectual cycle, accord- 
ing to the revolution of whichySuceeeding ages are for ever to ex- 
hibit the same phenomena of mind. Others have pleased them- 
selves with fancying a connexion between manners and lite- 
rature, and have accordingly attributed the sickly elegance of 
taste in the ages succeeding the Augustan, to tt moral constitu- 
tion radically vitiated. But, not to enter into any comparison 
of the characters of the old and of the modem Romans, — of 
murder and of lust; — not to inquire why a hard, ferocious, 
ungenerous savage is thus to be lifted above a selfish, dissolute 
man of pleasure; — we shall venture to look at the morals of one 
or two of the Augustan writers,— of Horace, a flatterer, a 
coward, a drunkard, and a profligate; — of Ovid and Catullus, 
whose writings we recommend as we do poison; — even of the 
!4oft and love-sick Tibullus ; — and then ask, whether the cha- 
racters of these men are to be lauded over those of Juvenal, 
Persius, and Seneca? whether, to meet the argument per- 
haps more justly, Uicre was not more firmness, more civil 
courage, more independence of mind about tlie latter than the 
former ? And yet, \yhat comparison is there between them in 
point of taste ? But we forbear to pursue this point at present, 
hoping shortly to have another opportunity of taking it up. We 
are rather inclined to look for the origin of this ^ falling off/ 
in the models which the later writers tollowed, — in the Augus- 
tan authors themselves. The Roman muse, in her best days, 
had more of elegance than of genius : in her airy flights, she 
^ won her way', with all the grace imaginable, but she seldom 
rose to any great elevation. For delicacy of sentiment, exact- 
ness of taste, felicity of diction, and all those curious ele- 
gancies of composition, which delight in a state of relinementy 
we must go to Terence, to Virgil, and to Horace. But depth 
of feeling, tempestuous and overwhelming passion, wild and ir- 
regular t'ancies, all, in short, that carries away the imagin ition 
nnd storms the heart, — all these are excellences of a quite dif- 
ferent kind, and which are not supplied in equal profusion by 
the Augustan writers. We do not say, that they were not poets 
bom ; but theie is too much of art about them, or rather, too 
little of the freshness and raciness of nature, too little of natural 
feeling and language, too little of what is the echo ot^^ our own 
best emotions and most delicious sensations. There is too much . 
of writing in them, and too little of feeling. ICvery thing is, 
in the true sense of the words, exquisite and eU orate, soiiglit 
(in d laboured after : nature never speaks ihrough th m, as she 
does through our own poets, ^ with most miraculous organs.* 
\Vc do not know whether we may appear fanciful, but wq 
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seem to find a sufficient cause of the character of the Augustan 
nmters in the character of those for whom they wrote. The 
Greek poets wrote for the people. Isomer, if we are to place 
any trust in received traditions, said or sung his Iliad and 
Odyssey in detached portions, from town to town; Pindar 
recited his Odes at the grand festival assemblies of the Greeks ; 

■ and the three great tragedians were of course to be heard and 
judged by all Athens at large; and no nation, not even the 
French, ever delighted in the theatre, as the Athenians did. 
In the same manner, our own poets wrote for the people; for, 
not to mention that all our best old poets, with two exoeptions, 
Ivere dramatists, the invention of printing places every one 
who writes, immediately bei'ore the public : a book is no longer 
a curiosity ; any one can get Othello for sixpence, and Paradise 
liost for a couple of shillings. Now, without in the least de- 
parting from our common principle that tcute is cultivated 

jeelingy — without, in the least asserting the people to be proper 
judges of poetical merit, — it is certain tiiat, to please them^ bold- 
ness tUid vigour are necessary : they cannot, indeed, distinguish 
good from bad, feeling from rant, sublimity from fustian ; but 
they can distinguish weak from powerful, and they require 
something strong and stimulating ; they will tolerate a bad poet» 
but not a tame one. Now the Augustan poets wrote for one 
another, for literary patrons, for a polished court; — not for 

■ the people. The Roman people, indeed, seem never to have 
been much inclined to literature; even the theatre was no 
favourite place of amusement with them ; they left a new comedy 
of Terence's to run after some rope-dancers ; and were all along ' 
exceedingly addicted to the fights of gladiators and wild beasts. 
Hence the ears for which the Latm poet wrote, were few and 
select ; would immediately perceive, and highly approve, every 
nicer elegance of sentiment and style; but would tolerate 
nothing gross or vulgar, nothing but what was perfectiy well-^ 
bred. 

Whether the reader will join with us in attributing the dia- 
.racter of the Augustan poetry to this cause, we know not : we 
think that they will admit the character itself to be at least 
just. And from the devoted copyists of these models, in their 
kind inimitable, what was to be expected ? That, in the pur- 
suit after elegance, they would refine away every thing mascu- 
line and vigorous; that, still aiming at beauty of laai^uage 
and harmony of versification, they would forget nature and 
passion, — would even cease to admire them. 

Some original and powerful genius might, indeed, have burst 
this bondage, — ^have broken through tUs magical circle that 
kept the mind ignorant of its own powers, and have dared to think 
for lumself, and express his own thoughts in his own language. 
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Something of this kind ;iv« baTe witaensed amoiig oursdTe*. 
The wits of Charles the Seoond*s time^ had imported from the 
French, — a nation, in its feelings, in its imaginations/in its 
language, the most unpoetical in the world,— a flimsey mana- 
factare of Terses infinitely inferior to 'the stronger and more 
durable production of the age of Elizabeth : and this might for 
eyer have continued in vogue, growing, however, prettier and 
less substantial every day, had not Cowper ventured to see with 
his own eyes, and to like and dislike for himself. The manner 
in which the poems of Cowper were received by the public, is 
a pretty convincing proof how far nature, rude and ainople 
nature, (for we can perceive Cowper^s faults,) outvalues all the 
pretty turns and antitheses of art. No such genius, however, 
arose among the Latins ; or if Lucan be so considered, no one 
was bold enough to follow him. 

Claudian, at least, (for it is quite time that we come to the 
business in hand,) was not a poet of this kind. lie is of the true 
post-Augustan school, standing in about the samcf rank, with 
r^pect to Virgil and Homer, as Tintoret, with respect to 
Titian and Michael Angelo. Beautiful words .beautifally 
combined, pretty turns, a mellifiaous versification,— these were 
probably all that Claudian aimed at, and these it would be inv 
justice to deny that he has attained. But ibr anything beyond^ 
for anything like impassioned poetry, for anything that cap* 
tivates and detains the heart, it is in vain to search his volume. 
Still, we are of opinion, that parts of it at least, are worthy 
of a translator ; and it is pretty obvious, what kind of a trans- 
lator he wants ; — a man well aware of the nice elegancies of 
his own, and of the liatin, ianruages, and of a genius suffi- 
ciently small to submit to the handicraft drudgery of sorting 
words and balancing well-vowelled syllables. The present 
translator is not exactly such a one ; and we wish that he had 
selected a subject for translation with more of feeling about it ; 
we are persuaded that he could do sometliing better than 
translate Claudian. The neat and exquisite epithets and 
phrases of the original are frequently wholly omitted in the 
translation, or changed for others not equally appropriate and 
by no means so recondite. We shall give a few examples of ' 
what we mean ; and if our observations should be thought 
minute by our readers, we must inform them that We thmk 
them so ourselves, but the degaoce of language is made up of 
minutiae ; and an infinitely small quantity repeated an infinite 
number of times, may become of importance. 

Of the mariner's acquiring of courage in his voyages, the ori-» 
ginal says, ' Cordaque languentMn dedidicepe netum;* the 
translation, ^ mie languid bfluence of fear reJQvt$,^ ^ BejecjU^^ 
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certainly eoHTeys the meanin!^ of Claudian, but Tamely and ' 
loosely^ net tied down as it is by the word * dedidicere.* 

* Qno dueta ferox Proserpina rapte 
pOMedic dofafe ( haos.' 

< IV hat sudden neizure doomM stem Proserpine 
Tojo^s Chaos.' 

* Tisiphone 

« Armatoa adeoHra yoo^ paBenUa Manes.' 
« Qdb the buried dead to Jain iheJigU.' 

* Te consangameo recipit jMir^/aAnina fessnm 
Juno sinn/ 

* And thee, token toan and victories oppreu. 
Imperial Jono soothes with kindred love.' 

^ Sed, <juanivb nimio fervens exuberet sestu, 
Scit nivibus servare fidem, pariterq ; &villis 
Durescit glacies tanti secura vaporis, 
Arcano defense geln, fumoq ; fideli 
Xiambit contiguaa innoxia flamma pruinas.* 
^et, though with sateless fury bum those flamee. 
Thou, Etna, still endur*8t ; for high-heap'd snows 
And ribs of ice temper the bofling floods* 
To flow innoxious round thy frost-bound sides.' p. 14. 
We are certainly Tery &r from admiring the conceits of the 

original; but it is obTious that the manner of Chudian is 

entirely given up by his translator. 

' Nondum pura dies.' 

« The day yet scarcely risen.* 

* Mattttiiiis prateudat solibus aer.' 

* The morkiidg sky glows with light'a earliest ray.* 

Claudian is an author so little read, that we make no scruple 
of introducing the following passage, certainly beautiful in 
point of style, to the notice of our readers. 

< VidMit herboso sactum de vertice vulgos 
Henna pdrens flormn* cnrvftq ; in valle sedentem 
Compeliat Zephymm : Pater o gratbsiAie veris 
Qui mea kseivo resnas per prata meatu 
Sem^r, Bt nesiduu trrerasfisOUms annum^ 
Respice nympharum ccetus, et celsa Tonantis 
Grermina, per nostros dignantia ludere campos* 
. Nunc adsis fitt^easq ; ptecor^ niKnc omnia fc&tu 
Pubescant vir^ta velis, ut fertilis Hybla 
Invideat, vinciq ; sues non abnuat hortos. 
Quidquid turfferis spirat Panchaia sylvis, 
Quidquid oddnicUii Mng6 blauditttr If yd^s]pes> 
Quidquid ab extremis ales longeva Sab^is 
Celligit, optato repetens exorma busto, 

% 
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In tenai diipnge meat^ et flamine largo 

Bum fbve : merear divino pollice carpi, 

£t nostriB cupiaht omari numina sertis.^ 

Dixerat; Ole runo nuuUdantes nectare jfennas 

Concutit*f et glebasjiecundo rore marUatf 

Quique vola^ vemus sequitur rubor. Oihnu itLkerbam 

Turget humuSf medioq ; patent convexa sereno; 

Sanguineo aplendore roeas, vaccinia nigro 

Induity et dulci violas ferriigine pingit. 

Non tales volucer pandit Junonius alas; 
Nee sic innumeros arcu mutante colores 
Incipiens redimitur hyems, cum tramite flexo 
Semita discretis interviret humida nimbis.' 

< Now Enna, parent of sweet flowen, beheld " 

From her 'green mountain-top, the sacred train. 
And calling Zephyr to her side, who plat/'d 
Lent) in the shady bosom of the xfok. 
Thus spake— << O grateful sov*reign of the spring, 
«* Who, breaihingsoft assiduous gales around^ 
** Through all this lovely valley reign'st supreme, 
'** Behold those beauteous nymphs, with yonder three^ 
*' To Jove allied, met in our blooming fields, 
'* In sportive mood. O be thou near, and breatihe 
«* TTiy gentlest influence ; let ev*ry bough 
*' Bud with fresh fragrance, so that Hybla's self 
** Might envy, and cpnfess her gardens fair 
<* By these sweet bow'rs exoell'd ; let balmier airs 
*' Tlian rich Arabia's dewy groves exhale, 
*^ Visit my shades mth odors, such as steal 
«< O'er son Hydaspes' wave, or, grateful, flow 
<< From that coUected pile which the fam'd bird, 
** Expectant of new life, rears in the east, 
^ Amid embowering woods : on all around 
** Difiuse new bfoom, so that the gods may seek 
** This beauteous vale, and cull my various flowers/' 
She ended — and obedient Zephvr shook 
More heavenly Jragrancejrom nis deasy xoingSg 
And fertiliz'd the earth ; where'er he flies 
The blushioff spring attends, and on the moU. 
Scatters fresh jtoiuoWSf and scents the genial air ; 
He tinges ev*rj rose with softer hues. 
And the blue violet paints with od'rous bloom.' pp. 35, 36, S7» 

; — * less gay 

The bird of Juno waves his splendid train. 
And Iris with inferior colors weaves 

* llad Milton this in his mind when he wrote, 

* And shook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance fillU . 
The circuit wioe?' 
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Th' eiherial woof, when the green fdds and toooda 

Shine through the painted ain ■■■ * p. 37. 

These last words are a strangely impertinent translation of 
Claudian's description of a rainbow. 

* Vico de punUce (ontes 
Rosdda mobilibus lambebant gramina rivis/ 

^ The crystal fountains gush'd from marble rocks/ 

It will be said, perhaps^ that in taking notice of these trifles^ 
we attach too much importance to languager It has, indeed, of 
late, been said, that language is nothing in poetry, — that there' 
neither is, norcan^be, any essential difference between the lan- 
guage of prose and that of metrical composition. The fact, 
perhaps, we may allow ; that is, we may allow that there are 
subjects which should be treated in the same way, whether in 
prose or in verse ; that in the Tision of Mirza, for instance, and in 
the old * Cumberland Beggar,' exactly the same language ought 
to be retained, if the one should be turned into Terse, and the 
other into prose. But this is saying nothing against poetical 
I'^g^&ge. This in no way goes to prove that ' to bring your 
language near to the real language of men,' b better to answer 
the ends of poetry. There are words and idioms perpetually 
made use of in common discourse, and inseparably connected in 
the mind with what is vulnr, low-minded, and disgusting. 
For this reason, they are unfit for poetry : express what pas- 
sions you will in them, and how strongly soever, it will not 
afiect. The truth of this, we think, Mr. Wordsworth has most 
unfortunately exemplified in many of his poems. 

To refer to one instance among the many we might adduce, 
"that strange and inordinate affection, which a mother is said to 
bear to an idiot child might be rendered, no doubt, highly af- 
fecting, and no on^ was more capable of rendering it so than 
Mr. Wordsworth -, but he chose rather to adhere to his system, 
to tell us of the ' flurry' and ^ quandary' of Betty; that Johnny's 
Jips they bum, 

< As'lotid as any miU, or near it,* Sfc* Sfc* 

— and thus has given us a set of words, which, spite of all his 
attempts, will convey no ideas to the mind but such jas they 
have been used to convey, — such as are vulgar, and inane, and 
unaffecting. 

The fact is, that words do more than merely express a mean- 
ing ; they apply, perhaps, more readily tlian any thing else, to 
the associating principle, and their direct sense is often lost or 
forgotten among the crowd of ideas that they thus indirectly 
introduce. Hence the necessity of culling words, of ohoosina: 
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such as have not been c<»itainhia(ed by Tulgar PM£e« 8(ldi« <M 
the contrary, as are poetical, as are asBOciated in tte pinds of 
most people with poetical images and sentiments. They must 
indeed be judioiousljr jncked and diastely combined^ apd in . 
this labour the pOet is to be distinguisbed firom the tawdry Tor* 
sifier. 

But it is time to return to Claudian« Thtf Rape of Prootf- 
pine is the principal poem in the volume^ and is of more g^* 
neral interest than most of the productions of Claudian ; bttt 
it is altogether mythological. We very much doubt, indeed, 
whether Jupiter and Ceres, Bacchus, Florae and the 
Furies, could have had so deep an interest even for a Roman, gs 
our owu elves and goUtns have for os : they were seen in too 
broaa a light, were too palpable, too corporeal. But however 
this may be, it is certain, that what iuterest ioever they oncehad^ 
they have now lost. Claudian hast, however, a peculiar fondness 
for them ; he cannot even give a hii^ltory of Rufinui, without calliog 
a Stygian council, and making M«g»ra his £(iiter*mother. Yet 
there are, especially in the Raiie of ProMrpiae, passages of fine 
poetry, and they are well translated. The entrance of Plui0 
and Fk-oserpine mto'the infernal regions is very picturesque. 

< And now the pallid ghosts in those waste reahns 
Assemble ; numerous as faUen leaves. 
Or sands, or waves, mov'd by autumnal gales. 
The dead of ev^rjr age haste on to vieir 
The matchless bride** — i > m i p.51« 

' The realms of death rejoice, and buried fonas 
Are moved to gladness ; pallid spectres Isste 
The genial banquet, and the sullen shades 
Quaff the inspiring bowl with garlands crown'd. 
Unwonted melody steals through the giooin < 
And songs ase heard where dreadfid suence dwek* 
Hush'd IS each lamentable sound of woe; 
Stem Erebus relents his fiercer mood, 
And glimm'ring twilight cheers eternal N^gbt. 
No longer Minos ifrom th'uncertain urn 
Deals various fate ; no longer punidunents 
Are known, nor shrieks, nor doleful cries ; the wheet 
Torments no more Ixion's gory shape, 
Kor flies the cool wave from the burning lip 
Of Tantalus : released Ixion rests, 
And Tantahis the grateful liquor drinks/ pp. 5% 5Sl 

< The Fates then broke no thriead of life ; no totce 
Of woe resounded ; no sad parents #e«t 
tTpon their children's bier : Death walikM no more 
Abroad. ^ I'he seaman perish'd not by wreck. 
Nor warriors by the sword ; pities were free 
From fun'sal rites ; and Hell's grim ferryman' 
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%iih-woTeD reeds adorn'd bis nigi^ed )ockS| 
And, leaning on his idle oar, beguiled 
His leisure witb a song. Now Hesperas 
Descended to th' inferoal shades^ and led 
The villain to the bridal bow*r« Night stood 
Attendant, in bright constellations robed, 
> ^ And glittering stars ; whilst happiest omens shed 
. . Their kindlj influence ; applauses rung 
Around ; and wakeful melodies, in notes 
Of soft congratulation, breathed these sounds:-** p. 54. 

Tlie complaint of Nature, on the difiereot statea of the earth 
under the reifpis of Saturn and Jove, is in a diflferent style^ but 
equally well translated. 

* <* But Nature now Is urgent in coibpIaint» 

** And, anxious for the mortal race, dedarea 
" Our reign strict tjrnuiny ; and praising still 
'* The ages overflonn, deems us serete, 
*' Rich in our own abundance, to deny 
> ' ** SuflBcient comfort to our needy sons ; — 
'< * Why, with unfertilizinf^ hand,'— (she cries,)' 
^ < Fill you these meads with brian, and connume 
** * My plains with thirst ? ah I why no longer crown 
it € Th'autumnal year with fruits ! Lo4 1, who late 
** < Was bounteous as a mother to the world, 
^ * Now like some cold and thrifty stepdame seem 
^' * Severely prad^nt 1 — Wherefore bid ye soar 
** * Man's thoughtful spirit I wherefore lift his head 
** * Erect in majes^; if pfUhless wUds 
** * He roams in search of food, like wand'ring herds, 
** * And shares with them theur acorns ! Such a life, 
'< ' Participate with bnites who howl in dens, 
** * And sylvan caves, affi>rds no joy to man !' " * pp. 61, S2, 

The reader may compare the diarms and speDs of the an^ 
cienta, with the more powerful ones of Shakspeare and Scott. 

* << §P^"^ °^ ^^ ^^P of <^ : to me belong 

** The arts df magic, and Uiat prescient glance 
** Which pierces through futurity : those strains 
" •* Whose deadly force steals from the radiant moon 
*< Her brightness, I have leam'd ; and well can trace 
** The wise Egyptian's lore, in mystic line, 
^ Or hieroglyphic rude, and that dark vetae 
*f Chaldean, whidi compds the laboring Gods 
*' To work a mortal's will ; nor from my sight 
** Escape those hidden juices which reside, 
*« Of dire effect, in tree, or herb, or flow*r, 
^ On savage Caucasus, or Scythla's rocks, 
*' Preenant with {atal charms ; snch as of old 
^ Mecea chose, apd that fair nymph renown'd. 
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^ Circ6» the radiant daughter of the sun. * . ^ 

'< Oft, by the midnight incantation roused, 

** I summon to my aid the pow'rs of hell, 

** With Hecate stem ; and the reluctant dead 

** Pluck from their quiet graves ; my thrilling song 

** Can steal the spirit from its mortal fraime. 

** While the deluded Fates, with careful toil, 

<* Spin on the useless thread ; my charms displace 

** Tne rooted forest, and in rapid flisht 

** Delay Jove's lishtning : rivers bacKward roll, 

<< And at my bidding hasten to their source." ' p. 107, 8. 

W^ add a specimen of the Translator s rhyme from the poem 
of the Phcpnix. 

* Conscious of age, and studious to restore 
His sinking frame to youthful erace once more, . 
He culls each arid flower of rich perfume, 
Andf weaving with Sabsean plants his tomb. 
Ascends the odorous pile ; then in sweet lay, 
Pour'd feebly forth, invokes the sod of day. 
With lowly prayers, to dart his (freest firOt 
And life, and youth at once to i:e-inq)ire. ^ > 

Him when Apollo from on high beholds. 
His co^r8e he stays, and thus his will unfolds ; 
^* O thou, whose tomb prepared, and feigned grave^ 
<< Exulting youth, and days more joyous crave, 
** Whom still from death 1 snatch, too fair a prey, 
*' Whose being finds renewal in decay, 
** Resume thy wonted beauty ; I restore 
^* Thy state, superior in its change !'' — Nor more ; 
From his bright hair, the god a beaming tress 
Of waving gold bestows, of power to bless 
With life and vital heiit ; the altar stra ght 
Consumes with fragrant fires ; welcomes his fate 
The royal bird, wrapped in the cnger flame 
Whose ardent force soon wastes his aged frame. 

< Meanwhile the frighted Moon her course contraIs> 
And on their tardy axle sleep the poles; 
All Nature labors with the pregnant pyre, 
Fearing to see th' eternal bird expire ; 
The faithful flames around the alttir curPd, 
Haste to restore the glory of the world ; 
Soon through each part a fiery ardur %lows, 
The veins once more a boiling tide o erflows ; 
Warm life again the deathless shape illumes. 
And the rude embers change to brilliant plumes ; 
True imaee of bis sire, on wings of flame 
Starts to fresh life the son, in form the same : 
Him so the next succeeds-^ the lery tide , 
Devours alone the barriers which divide 
One life exhausted, from an endless sprrog.' pp. 16&-^168. 
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.We bate noticed one or two. careless misapprehensions of the 
Author's meaninjf. To mitigate the wrath of Pluto, the Fates, 
says ClauHian, threw themselves at his feet, 

* G'enibusque stuu cum flupplia vultu . 
Admovere manus, quarum sub jure teneutur 
Omnia, quof seriem fatdrum pollice ducuniu' 

Thus rendered : 

' Embraced the kdees of their immortal Idng^ 
Whose chan|fele8S will appoints the secret path,' 
Which destmj pursues.' 

' Perlustrate wanders through,^ is rendered * brightens,' p. 4. 
^ Celebrate, haunt, — ^ celebrate,* p. 125. ' Latonia,' the daugh^ 
ter of Latona, Diana^ is changed into Latona, p 47 ; and we 
rather suspect, tn the same page, that ' Cyntho' is mistaken for 
Cynthio. 

We meet also with some quantities which wHl hardly be to« 
legated by a classical ear, Nere-us Pene-us, Tani-is, Briare-us, 
^imo-is, &c. several others. Mr. S., too, often enfeebles his 
lines by dragging out two perfectly short syllables into a foot ; 
* perpetu-al,* * Vesuvi-us,* * associ-ates,* * unusu-al.* 
, We eannot approve such specimens of versification as tiie 
following : 

* Of Vulcan slaves, I dread to lose ; trembling ^^ 

* Terrible in discord ; nor did my hand» ' 

On the whole, we repeat that we shall be glad to me6t Mr. 
S. in some other shape than as the translator of Claudian. We 
are persuaded that he can do better things. At the same time, 
we certainly consider Claujian as worth translating, and may 
safely recommend this volume as the best version of the Romaa 
Poet we have at present; 

^rt. IV. The Bioscope ; or Dial ofLi/e^ explained. To whid is added, 
R Translation of St. Paulinus's Kpistle to Celantia, on the Rule of 
Christian Life : arid an elementary View of General Chronology ; 
with a perpetual Solar and Lunar Calendar. By the Author of 
** The Christianas Survey,''* &c foolscap 8vo^ pp.811. Price 12s. 
MiHer, 1812. 

n^HE book depends, for the propriety of its title, on a small 
detached accompaniment, a neat print of a Dial, with em- 
blematical figures, and a moveable index, fitted with a paper 
case. This print exhibits seven-ei]ghths of a circle, with each 
of these parts divided into ten degrees, representing the 

* GraDTiIIe Penn, E«q. 
Vol. II. N. S. F f 
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seTenty years of human Hfe. Against these seven divisions wte 
Written, in succeMion, the descriptive denominations^ Childhood^ 
Youth, Manhood, Vigour, Maturity, Deoline, Decay ; of which 
denominations one or two are somewhat arbitrarily applied to 
i the respective stages. An eighth portion of the circle is left as 
open space, receiving an irradiation from Eternity. This illn^ 
6iination cerUunly gives a more consolatory and cheerful cast 
to the emblem ; but when the darkness of futurity, and die 
awfulness of the ideas most naturally and habitualiy ttssociated 
vrith eternity, are considered, it may be questioned whether an 
appearance of solemn shade would not have been more in ana*^ 
logy. Even if futurity were less dark, and if the generality of 
men could look towards it under the benefit of Christian hope, 
stilli as the idea of death cannot be excluded, and as doath^ 
from the verv cause of its appointment, and by reason of a tboa- 
sand natural associations, must always have something in ils as« 
pect intimidating to the mortal race, the time will never Oonse for 
It to be true to the actual general state of human feeling, to vepva^ 
seat that side of the snhere of vision where eternity opens, ae 
illuminated with a doualess eOulgence. 

The contrivance must be acknowledged to be rather ingnni-^ 
ous, though we ^ould be a little apprSiensive of its being too 
liable to be regarded as something like a toy^ hy those- miiidf 
which have a watchful eagerness, and an almost instinctive fii- 
culty, for descrying whatever in serious and monitory i^resen* 
tations is capable of being converted into the ludicrous. ' To 
this, sensible repnesentations of moral truths are pecidialrly ex- 
posed ; because, for one thing, it is very diflBcult to fix on em-' 
blems so ^uly and comprehensively analogical as nel to betray, 
to the vigilance of thb wicked instinct, some unlucky point of 
inoongruity ; and also because it is difficult to prevent a certain 
character of littleness from adhering to emblems, either from 
the essential diminutivenes of the sensible objects constituting 
them, or ftt>m the circumstance that all sensible objects have, 
as such, by the necessity of their nature, a relative littleness as 
placed in association and comparison with abstract truths, 
and made representatives of them. 

But, if men are resolute to be scofifers at serious instmction, 
fliey may be so in spite of any mode, and of all modes, of pre- 
aenting truth ; and it is not for the hazard of exciting their jor 
cularity that We are to forego any of the expedients of instruct 
lion by which we may reasonably hope to benefit better disposed 
minds. Among those expedients we should think highly of th^ 
^possibilities of sensible emblematical representations, however 
seldom those possibilities may have been realized.^ We want, to 
he sure, something" less quaint and more dignified than mzxyji 
ot the devices of old Ftnnots Quarles \ yet even firom some 
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lif th6m W)e Cftii oonceive it very possible that, in former times 
at least, mMiy thoughtful, and some half-thoughtful, half-dissi- 
bated minds, hare received useful suggestions and impressions. 
We shall not hesitate to acknowledge it among the recollections 
• of our early years, that we were Tery strongly arrested and im| 
pressed by his series of representations of the stages and con- 
sumption of life, under the emblem of a taper, just lighted id 
the nrst picture, burnt progressively shorter in each foII(^wing one^ 
and consumed just to the socket in the last. 

The * Dial of Life^ before us is not so strictly an embleni, its It 
does not directly represent, and, as it were, personate, life itself^ 
but only exhibits an instrument for marking its divisions, and ad- 
^lonishiug of its progress *; but it thus belongs to the general de- 
signation of instruction pictured to the eye. And we cannot doubt 
that many an individual will receive from it an image on his mind^ 
toa strongly impressed to be ever eflfaced, and which will, hun- 
<lred9 of times in the course of his life, present itself afresh with 
^ vivid aspect of admonition, when, but for this sensible repre- 
sentation, he might perhaps have forgotten the very serious and 
forcible instructions conveyed by the book. We must at the 
same time acknowledge that the Author has employed ei^pres- 
sions of a confidence as to the efficacy of the device which we 
fear is too sanguine. His benevolence' seems to forget, at mo- 
ments, what a vast and melancholy number of minds there are 
thai no device of human instruction can render serious long 
enoiueh for even a monitory picture to be engraved on their ima- 
gioations. Under whai a restricted application alone can ths 
follawing assumptions be true ! 

' First : if I mistake not, the aspect of the Dial alone, present^ 
for the first time to a mind capable of any serious reflection, mutt 
awaken some new and unexftected sensations. That unfinished circle, 

2>resenttng to our vie«r the utmost averaged measure of time in 
idft we can have iemy personal concern in the affairs of this earth ; 
sending the memory back to the begmning of life, and the imagina- 
tion forward to its termination ; exhibiting a discernible end^ ami 
that end in immediate contact with ETERNITY: that aspect alone, 
must of necessity work a strong effect upon any ingenuous and con- 
templative spirit, even before we proceed to the particular uses to 
which it may be applied. 

* But if, Irom tins general survey, we proceed to direct the index 
to that particular degree upon the scale, which answers to the actual 
year ofcur own ase^ a new, and a livelier interest, will he immediately 
awakened: for, in beholding i»ar present station on the Dial, we instantlvj 
and in the same view, discern all the past and future of our earthly 
being. And altlmugh that perception, to be of any moral e&ct, 
mtist be an act of the mind itself, vet we shall be sensible, that the 
mental vision will be very powerfully assisted towards that act, by the^ 
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Pre\ioufily to any observations oa the qualities of the book, 
we should just notice that the Author has assig^ned no reason for 
choosing to denominate, as he does repeatedly, seventy years 
the average length of human life. It is probably a mere mad* 
Vertency ; but certainly a somewhat unaccountable one, a^ it is 
so familiarly understood, and indeed so obvious, that, adding 
together all the ages of all the human beings that die in any 
•given number of years, and then dividing that aggregate by 
the number of the deaths, the number of yevHts we shall obtain 
for each individual, tliat is, ihe- average length of life, wOl 
hardly be so much as half this term of seventy year^. 

The general design of the work is to hiculcate the duty of a 
serious attention to the rapid progress of life. And the Author 
has doubtless hoped to relieve the triteness of this most impw« 
•tant topicl)y irieans of tlie device of the Dial, and tlie particu- 
larity of cast whicli his observations acquire from the frequency 
of reference to it. Certainly, this circumstanee serves to give 
a kind of convergency to his ideas, which sometimes makes 
thorn strike more vividly, but, perhaps, insome^'small degree, 
at the expense of that kind of solemn magditude which seems so 
peculiarly to belong to the subject of time, contemplated aslead- 
ing to eternity. 

The special view in which the subject is intended to be dis* 
- played, is that of ^trongly representing tlie necessity of a con- 
gruity between the» respective stages of life, and the employ- 
ments and the state of feeling pursued and indulged in tbeqi. 

The Author begins a * preliminary chapter with pointed 
observations on. the remarkable fact of the difference between 
early and later life, as to tlie senUment excited by the considera- 
tion of what is our age.* 

' In the first ascent of life, we are apt to ask ourselves, <* Hato 
old am If** with so much overweening (eagerness, that we seldom 
take time for makiog a sound reflection upon the answer. In the 
descent of life, we do not care to ask ourselves the question atallt 
and ^consequently, we have no answer to reflect upon* In tlie a8c^Dt> 
we press forward upon time, and prematurely assume the conse^ 
quence and fruits of years. In the descent, we hang backward from 
tiie current of the stream, and persuade ourselves that we still retain 
the privileges, if not the ornaments, of yout^. In both cases, the 
gradual and ordedy process of nature isn lently opposed by the 
irregularity of our minds; our thoughts become dissociated from oar 
^ears ; and hence arise, so frequent^i those two unseenuy characters 
in human life, presumptuous youth, and trifling old age.' 

The cimsideration of the question why the Disposer of all 

things £xed on the term of seventy years, in preference to all 

' other possible terms, for a general measure ot the duration of 

bumau life, leads our Author a little too near the pirecinctd of 
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tha4ar1c and disastrous speculations on free will, and -the ougin . 
of evily which all pra^iicaUteachers should be warned to shun 
with a caution partaking of horror. We cannot wonder to see 
one-more ^sensible writer utterly failing, as all speculatoi's past ' 
have failed, and as. all to cdrne will fail, in tlie attempt to fit 
•out the original human agent in a state of qualities so exqui- 
sitely adjusted between absolute and corruptible rectitude, 
between perfection and frailty,' as to be exactly as liable to adopt 
^evil, as competent to adhere to good. Though he would seem.^ 
to carry it as if his readers ought to be quite satisfied witli his 
representation, he betrays that himself is far from satisfied with 
it, by the emphatic expression in which he remarks the difter* 
ence of condition between the necessary agents of the Divine 
will, (such as the powers of nature, and the anin\»l tribes,) and 
the moral, Toluutary, and pervertible agents. 

^ But there waa a lamentable difference between ihejitneas of the 
two agents for accomplishing the purposes for which they were re- 
spectively formed. The n^cejxar^ agents, acting only by the perfect • 
attributes of the Creator, necessarily and always accomplished his 
purpose^, at first as well as at last ; because there was in them Sinecure 
and perfect operation ; that of His own will. But ihe moral agents, 
who were reauired to act immediately from themselves, by conform- 
ing their wills to the rule prescribed by His will; but, who, at the 
same time, were free in power to depart from that rul^ b^' inclining - 
in ether irections, contained with,in themselves a pfinciple of f'nf^:- 
curit^^ which was not in the former : as every man must recognise 
in his own nature. Though rightly directed at their first formation, 
and endowed with a capacity to preserve that right tendency, they 
did not possess in themselves a determined and uniform inclination to 
the rule of the supreme will ; of whidh they were destined to be, not 
necessary mechanical y but moral and self- determining agents. The 
consequence was that their agency faUed^ p. 9. 

The account of the defection of our nature is followed by a 
representation, cast into a philosophical form, of the present 
condition of man, with res|)ect td his ultimate object, his Divine 
assistances, the mode of the formation of his character, and the 
full competence of seventy years as a period of preparation for 
bis final state. But it is added, that there is so fatal a dis- 
position to forget the rapid flight of time, as to render necessary 
an incessant application of all imaginable modes and jcontri-. 
vances of admonition. Among them the Bioscope is pronounced 
to be of such cfiicacy, that, 

* — let any one but persist, for some length of tiroe» in a familiar 
and daily intercourse with this dial, having the index always pointed^ 
to the number of the actual year of his life ; and it will be morally 
impossible, that his mind should not contract some habits of reflec- 
tion upon the nature and value of time ; most salutary for th^ future 
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disposal of his life, and for regolating Uie correspondence between 
bis thoughts and his years? . - 

* As each succeeding year, by causing the index to advance, con* 
IJbiiaJly changes the rdative divuions of the scale, that is* to say, the 
measures of tioie past and time to come^ an intimacy contracted with 
the instrument will render us hnfcitualiy mindful, that a year isactuaQj 
passing over us which we must soon flMvk; and^ fiom obaenring toe 
latter dhinon o\* the dial to be constantly and gradually d£crett'ing% h 
will be impossible tliat a temper of caution and circumspection shoaid 
not by degrees be formed, and at length finally established, in us. 
That s^iiible demonstration of the continual decrease of the forwaird 
division of the dial, must of itself impress us with a perfect convic- 
tion, that our personal interest in the range of life decreases exactly^ in 
the same proportion And whoever has once received in his mind 
the impression of that great truth, will regulate by it the ardour of 
his affections, and the Millies of his imagination, with respect to i^ 
objects whose importance is wholly cononed within the limits of this 
temporal life. For who, that has once felt the full force of that 
ocular demonstration^ will suffer himself to cherish disproportioned 
afiectior.s for the objects of this failing life, when he sees, that the 
index of his years has told out the greater number ; and that it la 
now drawing his attention toward that terminating point, where i| 
piust necessarily close its functions/ p. 43. 

Here we may remark, what has occurred to us in looUnff 
at the dial, that its adaptation to excite serious refleotian and 
anticipation will probably be but little felt by persons in the 
earlier stages of lire. So long* as a person is on the juvenile side 
of the middle point of the scale, at least, if considerably on that 
side, there will be a strange aptitude to magnify, even in despile 
of the respective proportions placed palpably under the eye, 
the measure of the probable future (probable, as it will be assumed, 
to be, notwiihstandiqin^ its uncertainty) against that of tlie past. 
And in the case of a person of twenty, or even twenty- five, with 
high health and gay spirits, the index set against that point of 
the dial, might, we can conceive it possible, be made even to 
aid rather than repress the triumphs of a vain confidence over 
all the solemn monitions of the rapid shortening of bis life* 
When it is thus verified to his eyes, in a sort of mathematical 
{brm, (a forqd niiieh, he will be sure to recollect, is the best 
security against the delusions of imagination,) tha^ he hasi 
actually expended not a third part, or scarcely more than a 
third part,* of the probable length of his life, and whfn he re- 
flects how long that first portion i^ppears to have been, he will 
be very likely to indulge the most complacent self-flattery, that 

)ie has an immensity of time before him. 

# 

Several expedients, and particularities of attention, are re- 
^mineifdcd, for tlte purpose of acquiring a moi^ distinct i^ejt 
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Hit the brevity and tratisieiitneBs of life ; one of ^rtiieh fa the 
following : 

* It will be of the greatest service also to remark, how mi^ny liyet 
of men we unconcernedljr turn over, in a very few pages in manv 
parts, of history ; lives which» in their time; were as much aniraatea 
with interest, crowded with incident, and tardy in their progres6> as 
ours may now seem to be ; — to make ourselves dwell upon some one 
U/bt of which 'a connected record subsists, and on the particulars of 
iniich we may be disposed to enter with minute ooi\cern ; to IdentiQr 
ourselves with the individual; to live his life over again"" with. him, to 
follow him, step by step, through all his passages and vicissitudes, 
to the closing scene of death ; and then, to contemplace him in his 
«tale of separation from life. Perhaps few such opportunities for this 
Jotter practice are afforded, as that which is to be found in the long 
epistolary life oi' the much admired, and highly estimable, Madamp 
ik Sevign^/ p. 50. 

In representing the folly of attaching a value to m^e length 
of life, independently of the use and object of life, the writer 
takes occasion to express a deserved censure and contempt of 
the entire principle and object of a recently published hot 
not widely known project, under the title of ** f Ae JUaorobioiic 
Ati^ or the Art of prolonging lAfeJ'* pretending to be a me* 
Ihod of adding ten, or twenty, or more years to its ordinary 
tehn. Considering the poor and narrow ends held out in thfa 
project, he justly pronounces it to be < the moot mdaneboly spe-* 
culation that has yet shewn itself to the world.' It were easy 
to i&xemplify the humiliating eflfect on dl the principles and 
schemes of action of this {Mission for prolonged living, as if k 
trere a good absolutely. But we confess we are not perfisctly 

S loosed with the first part of the exemplification given by our 
.ttthor. 

*' What should we think of ayoidh^ who should, in the smaUeH 
degree f care to goverp his view of me by (that which is'the avowed 
object of the Macrobiotic Art J the prospect of adding *' /ni, twenty^ 
or even thirty years, of cofn/ortab/e existence to the end of his sevetp* 
tiethyiarf"* Let such a one not court a dangeroos duty, upon the 
fields or waves of glory, &c* 

It would answer no end to deny that there might be a war, 
.nnd that there ma^ ,have been wars, substantially dear, on one 
side, of course, oi ambition, pride, and revenge ; a war waged 
. under the most direet compulsion of necessity and justice, and 
UfO further than that compulsion ; a war for the defence of in* 
. noceot weakness, for the prciservation of the mo^t plain and in* 
d^easable rights, for the prevention of a gross miqnity, and 
for nothing more Uian these objects, conscientiously and mode- 
rately defined. Probably a war which existed but a very few 
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wedcs Alice f ivill occur to. many of our readers as an instance. Bat 
when it is considered how very rarely there has been, or how very 
improbable it is there will be, a war answerin&r in even a moderate 
degree, to this description,<^how vain and wicked it is to liazard 
life in any war that does not answer to this description,— how 
very seldom therefore in the lapse of ases tliere can be any such 
thin^ as * fields and waves of glory, — and at the same time 
what accursed and unlimited mischief has been done by the 
universal practice of associating ideas of * glory' with feat3 
of valour, regarded abstractedly from tlie motive and the 
cause: — considering all this, we tliink we can, never be wron^ « 
in condemning, emphatically, a loose, unqualified way of extol- 
ling the military character ; nor can we be far wrong in con* 
demniflg the ready assumption, in the case before us, that 
the daring and aspiring f ^ youth^ here meant to be brought 
in view by the supposition of an opposite character, will 
be solemnly and punctiliously conscientious in first examin- 
ing the justice of the pause that calls him to these ^ fields 
»nd waves of glory.* Alas ! tiie probability is that ihis' unfor- 
tunate ^ youth,^ who is to feel so noble a scorn of the grovelling 
projects for the security and protraction of life, is entering on 
war merely as a professional business, which he is to prosecute 
zealously without ever giving his understanding and conscience 
the trouble of one serious reUection on the justice or injustice of 
its enterprises, his duty being simply to execute what he is ap- 
pointed to ; and our Author^s incautious mode of repeating. the 
common and pernicious language about ^ glory,** will certainly 
tend to confirm his thoughtless confidence in the rectitude of 
such a plan of life. 

We hardly need notice that pur Author's reprehension of 
the solicitude for long life, is accompanied by an inculcation of 
the importance of health. He would join in the applause of De 
Wlit^ who is described as * careful of his health, and negligent 
of his life.* / 

He exhibits his Dial in the three characters, of Monitor, Re- 
membrancer, and Comforter; and proceeds to illustrate the 
mode and benefit of its application in these characters to each of 
the successive stages of life. There is much force and beauty in 
the admonitions addressed to the young, and considerable point 
and dexterity in the manner of making the Bioscope warn them 
against the presumption that they shall Uve through the whole 
sequel of years lying beyond the point which the index marks 
as their present year. We transcribe an elegant and pleasing 
paragraph, describing with some truth, but we fiear with a 
considerable mixture of poetry, the happy combination of reli- 
gion with the feelings of childhood. 

^ And here let me observe, that tliere h no season of life iq'w*iic1i 
^e bright comforts of reb'jgion^ afforded in the prospect of a U^ i9 
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lieaven^ are mo senfiibly anckpurely felt, as in that of a guSelesa and 
religious childhood, lliat this should be so, will not surprise us when 
we reflect, that Christ himself has pointed out that age as the best 
representation of the inhabitants of heaven. That it is so in fact, 
all those can testify, whom God has blessed with the commerce of 
young mindsy grounded^ in religion, and practised to religious obe- 
dience. The spring of youth is more congenial to the temperature 
of celestial joy, than either the summer, the autumn, or the winter 
of Tears. And, if a relish for that joy be imbibed in that age, it 
will tincture, with the lustre and serenity of spring, all the succeed- 
ing seasons of life. A chastened exaltation or the mind, will be the 
natural and certain consequence of such a temper ; than which no- 
l^hlng can so well hi us for duly combining our services to God and 
man, while we remain here, under our discipline of trial.' 

There is in the admonitory reflections on each of the succeed- 
ing periods of life a very coc^ent seriousness, ' which acqafares a 
still more impressive solemnity as the work adyances towards a 
▼lew <of its concluding stage. There are some pointed obser- 
vations on the reluctance to admit the application of the epithet 
-old to given ^periods of life — for instance to the age of sixty— 
which nature has most clearly brought withiil the Umits subject 
tq that denomination. There is a striking reprehension of a 
delbsioff^ which we will quote the Author*8 own words to expose. 

« And here I shall take occasion to remark, that there is not a more 
common or more delusive error, (and which, however soothing it 
may be to the imagination, is most treacherous to the reason,) tnan 
that of looking forward to old age as a station^ in which we are to 
lialt, and take bur rest,^ at the close of the journey of life. For, 
first, we may never attain old age, and then, how mischievoul must 
be the illusion of living always with a view to a period at which we 
never shall arrive. *^ The laws of probability/' said Mr. Gibbony at 
the ag« of fifly-two, '* so true in general, so fallacious in particiidar, 
still allow me abuut fifteen years. 1 shall soon enter the period which, 
JOB the most agreeable of his long life, was selected by the judgement 
and experience of the sage Fontenelle." But the sage Fontenelle 
said so upon the retrospect, and not on the prospect. Mr.. Gibbon 
died within five years. 

* But, suppose that we shall attain to old ase ; still, we shall find 
it n^) stationary post, or place of halting. 1 o look to old age as a 
station^ and to console ourselves, as we travel on in life, with the 
prospec of that imaginary station, is as if a man were journeymg 
from Batli to London, and looked forward for his repose between 
Kensington and H^de-Park Corner. The three or rour last miles 
of that journey, will well answer to the last years of the journey 
of life. The traveller will certainly only look for his repose when 
he shall be arrived at his* home in the Capital.* ^ And so in the 
journey of life. The last years of life neither prmnise, nor admini- 
atier, any period of retreat in themse'ves ; for life proceeds- as fast, 
(nay, sensibly faster,) in old age as in any other part of its course ; 
it can then only be in the near project of retreat^ not in the pos- 
jiesston of it.^ 
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Mr. Gibbon is agtiin introdocedT, with some rerr serfoM 
bonnneuts ou the state of feeling in nvhich lie expressed his mnd^ 
cipations of the closings period of life^ and the gloomy thoughts 
mukdi be sometimes sent forward beyond its termination. A 
forcible contrast is drawn between this disconsolate perverter of 
the public mind, and Addison, viewed in his last moments. 
It was proper to select a literary person for the bright side of 
the contrast, but we may doubt whether Addison was exactly 
the one required, and may feel some little defect of sympathy 
with the very animated sentiments with which our Author eofi- 
templates the diaracter. > 

\Vith the most cordial and respectful admiration of the excel* 
lent Sir W. Jones, our Author censure;; his celebrated AndrO" 
•iM<er, as a * visionary and deceptious* scheme of life 

Nearly forty pages are occupied with the Epistle of Paui- 
iinu's, bishop of Nola, written about the year 400, to Celantia^ 
a Roman Christian laily, who had urged him to draw out for 
her .a brief and easily applicable rule of Christian life. Our 
Author says it has never before been translated into English, 
It certainly was worth transhtiag ; it is earnest, simple, prac>- 
tioaly and devout ; but not in the least distinguished by .aay 
thing prominently eloquent or powerfully intellectual. 

The * Elementary View of General Chronology,^ is a very 
useful addition, furnishing much information in a brief ana 
perspicuous form. 

We dismiss the book with a very cordial respect for the Aii«> 
tbor, and a confidence that the book will contribute very es* 
sentially to the most important improvement of many readers. 
It is the work. of a practised, a very amply instructed, and 
s devout thinker. It conveys a kind of admonition emphA- 
tioally necessary, and not often conveyed so welL We have 
ivddom seen seriousness so graceful. 

Art V. Phihsophieal TramsaotioMB qftk^ Royal Socktm 0f London^ 
for the Year 1812. Parts I. and II. Maihematied Paperu 

pAPERS devoted to tlie more abstruse sciences, in the period!-* 
cal volumes of the London Royal Society^ are gradually ia* 
creasing both in number and in importance ; but the Pbilosip* 
phical Transactions are still inferior in this respeet to die suc- 
cessive volumes published by tlie French Instittite) and even 
to those laid betbre the world by the Academy of Sciences at 
Petersburgh. We rejoice, however, to notice an obvious im- 

{)rovement ; and hope the time is not far distant, when the ta- 
ents of English mathematicians will be as well known and ap- 
freciated on the Continent, through the medium of the London 
liilosopluQal Transactions, as they were previously to the uq-> 
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^*^PP7 proceedings in the Royal Society which caused the se* 
oession of so many valuable memhers in the year 1784. 

The first tw.o papers in the present Yolume/are by Mr. James 
iTory, ot the Royal Military College. 

I. *' On the grounds of the method wfaich'Laplace has given 
in the second cimpter of tlie third book of his Mieaniqae Ci- 
leste^^ for Gompnting the Attractions of Spheroids of every.iie- 

JMsr^ition.' 

II. * On the Attraction of an extensive class of Spheroids.* 
These papers occupy eighty pages, and are extremely va- 
luable. AH who have attended to the theory of physical astro- 
mony, are aware both of the importance and of the difficulty of 
tfie general problem relative to the attractions of spheroids, when 
applied to the figures and actions of the planetary bodies. 
Much was done by Madaurin, Euler, Dalembert, Lagrange, 
and Legetidre, in succession. But Laplace, in his admirable 
disquisition on the figure of the planets, has been regarded as 
having made the nearest approximation to a complete solution ; 
his investigations, indeed, having, with one or two exceptions^ 
lieen acquiesced in, and adopted, by all his contemporaries. 
Laplace, in his inquiries, did not seek directly an expression of 
the attractive force, but investigated the value of another func- 
tion, from which die attractive force in any proposed direction 
may be inferred by means of easy algebraic operations. His 
method is extremely ingenious and elegant ; but Mr. Ivory shows 
tfiat it is not to.be relied upon, because it comprises an inaccu- 
rate theorem. 

' I cannot grant (ttiys he) that the demonstration ivhich he baa * 
given of his proposition is conclusive. It i9 defective and erroneousp 
because a part of the analytical expression is omitted without exami- 
nation, and rejected as evanescent in all cases ; whc^reas it is so only 
in particular spheroids, and not in any case on account of any thing 
which the author proves Two conseouences have resulted ffom this 
error ; for, in the tirst place, the method for the attraction of ^h^ 
reids, as it now stands in the Mecanique Celeste, being groundea on 
the theorem, is unsupported by any demonstrative proof; and se- 
condly, that miethpd is represented as applicable to all spheroids dif- 
fering but little from spheres, whereas ic is true of such, only as have 
their radii expressed by functions of a particular class.' 

Mr. Ivory proceeds, though with all that deference which is 
due to the very extraordinary genius and, acquirements of M, 
Laplace, to retrace the steps of his investigation ; whence, and 
by occasionally diverging for a short perlpd into another ti*act, 
he renders evident both the error of the profound French philo- 
sopher, and the cause of it, He shews fully, tliat Laplace^s 
theorem, which, in the law of attraction which obtains in nature, 
Is contained in Equation {i) No^ 10, liv. 3<^, Mecanique Ce-^ 
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lentCj is exclusively confined to that class of spheroids wbicb,' 
"wliile they differ little irotn spheres,* have, moreover, their 
radii expressed by rational and integral functions of a* point in 
the surface of a sphere. Our ingenious examiner, however^ 
admits, tliat notwithstanding the defect in tlie theorem, ^ the 
real utility and value of Laplace's selection of the problem of 
attractions will not be vi%ich diminished by its failing in that 
degree of generality which its author conceived it to possess.^ 

An Appendix to this paper contains an account of some in- 
vestigations of M. Lagrange's, directed to tiie isame object ; and 
shows that they fully confirm the reasonings and dbservations 
of Mr. Ivory. .. 

In the second of these papers, Mr. Ivory proceeds to inTestt* 
gate the attractions of a very extensive class of spheroids, of 
which the general description is, that they have their radii ex- 
pressed by rational and integral functions of three regular co* 
ordinates of a point in the surface of a sphere. This class 
comprehends the sphere, the ellipsoid^ both sorts of elliptical 
spheroids of revolution, and an indefinite number of other 
ngurcs, as well such iis can be generated by the revolution of 
curves about their axes, as others which caiinot be so described. 
The problem of attractions is well known to contain two casea. 
1 When the density of tlie> attracting body is uniform through- 
out. II. When it varies according to any given law. 
The first of these is that in which the difficulties occur, 
and is that to which Mr. Ivory has directed liis attention. His 
mode of procedure is exceedingly elegant and ingenious ; and 
in the course of it, he has struck out a real and important dis- 
covery ; for be has demonstrated that the attraction of a 
homogeneous ellipsoid upon any external pointy whqtecery 
may be reduced by an ingenious and simple transformation 
to that of a second ellipsoid upon a po^nt within it. It is 
not a little curious to remark that, white this discovery seems 
comparatively to have been little regarded among English ma- 
thematicians, it has been highly extolled by our Continental 
neighbours, one of whom, M. Legendre, when speaking of it, 
says, '* Thus the difficulties of analysis which the problem ex- 
hibited disappear at once ; and a theory which belonged to the 
most abstruse partes of mathematics, may now be explained in 
all its generality in a manner almost entirely elementary.' 

Mr. Ivory's method consists in causing the surface of a se- 
copd ellipsoid to pass through the external point. The prinpipal 
sections of this second ellipsoid, are situated iu the same planes, ^ 
and referred to the same toci, as the corresponding sections of "* 
the given solid. Then ui>on the surface of the first ellipsoid ^, 
point is taken, such tliat each of |ts co-ordinates is to the coj;^ 
responding ordinate of the exterior point, in the same ratio as 
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the analogous semi-axes of the two ellipsoids: the point thus 
assumed will be within the second ellipsoid, and its attraction 
may be calculated parallel to each of the three axes of that 
<?Uipsoid. In order to deduce the three attractions of the ex- 
ternal point to the first ellipsoid^ it is only necessary to mnt- 
tiply those of the second by the ratios between the products of 
the other two axes in the respective ellipsoids. If the proposed 
spheroid differ little from a sphere, the series which express 
the attractions become very convergent. In all cases the inves- 
tigation is extremely elegant ; and though in some particulars it 
is susceptible of improvement, it proves that Mr. Ivory is pro- 
foundly acquainted with the subhmer departments of analysis, 
and it will obtam for him an honourable rank among mathematical 
philosophers. 

Two of the papers in the present volume, viz. the 5th and 
the 12th, contain Dr. Herscters' observations upon two co-- 
mets which appeared in the winter of 1811—1812, with re- 
marks on their probable construction. We are not converts to 
Dr. HerschePs theory respecting these singular bodies ; though 
it is but fair to remark that the celebrated Laplace has adopted 
it, as appears from a dissertation he has published in the Con- 
ncdssance des Tems^ pour Van 1816. Hersohers hypothesis 
is, in brief, this ; — he regards comets as small nebulae formed 
by the' condensation of the nebulous matter which is spread 
with so much profusion throughout the universe. Comets be- 
come thus, with regard to the solar system, what aeroliths are, 
probably, I'elatively to the earth. When these stars first become 
irisihle to us, they present a resemblance to nebulae so perfect, 
that they are fi'equently confounded with them ; so that, it is 
only by their motion, or by an acquaintance with all the uebuhc 
comprised in the part of the sky where they appear, that we are 
able to distinguish them. For the full detail of this hypothesis, 
and some ingenious applications of it, to the two comets here 
observed and described, we must refer to Dr. Herschers papers. 

The 16th paper in the volume, is ' On the attraction of such 
solids as arc terminated by Planes, and on Solids of greatest at- 
traction.' By Thomas Knight, Esq. The general problem 
here solved is thus enunciated : — * Any solid, regular or irre- 
gular, terminated by plane surfaces, being givpn, to find, both 
in quantity and direction, its action on a point given in position, 
either within it or without it.' This general problem is consi- 
dered under forty subordinate ones ; and the discussion is,thrown 
into five sections. 1. * Of the attraction of planes bounded by 
right lines.' ?. * Of the attraction of pyramids, and gene- 
rally of any solids whatever that are bounded by planes.' 3. 
* Of the attraction of prisms^' 4. « Of the attractiqu of Ocr. 
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tain solids not tormitiaied by planes.' 5. < Of solids of g^feateit 
attraction/ 

The investigation is conducted with tolerable accuracy, 
though not, we think, with much eleffanoe, the whole being too 
much wire drawn. We haire not in the perusal been struck with 
many noyei or important results : but we confess we were rather 
anrprised at Mr. kniglit^s obserTation, that the only person who 
had preceded him extensiTely in this line of Inquiry, was Mr. 
Piaytair. There is a strange propensity in the minds of some 
men to forget the obligations under which this class of inres- 
tigations lies to the labours of Dr« Hutton in relation to Mount 
, Schichallin, and the determination of die point of greatest at-, 
raction in a hill. The Philosophical Transactions, howero*, do 
not furnish the best place in which to manifest such negligence 
and forgctfulness, because it was in the early yoludnes of these 
Transactions that Dr. Ilutton^s inquiries as to this' very point 
were first given to the world. 

The Idth paper in the present volume is abo by Mr. Knight, 
and relates to * the penetration of a hemisphere by an indefiniter 
number of equal and similar cyliirdera.* Viciana and BoBmU^ 
as is well known to mathematicians, long ago developed 
some curious propositions in reference to the piercing of hmi« 
spheres by cylinaei*s They constitute individual cases of Mr. 
Knight's problem which is general : viz. * To pierce a hemi* 
sphere, perpendicularly on the plane of its base, with any num* 
ber of equal and similar cylinders ; of such a kind, that, if we 
4ake away from the liemispliere those portions of the cylinders 
' that are within it, the rejnaining part shall admit of an exact 
cubature : and if wc take away, from the surface of the hemi- 
sphere, those portions cut out' by the cylinders, the remaining 
surface shall admit of an exact quadrature.* Mr. Knight here 
employs the word cylinder to denote any right prism with a 
symmetrical curvilinear base : and he cxliibita a simple solution 
to the problem, by means of an elegant construction, which, 
we regret that we cannot render intelligible independent of a 
diagram 

No 17 of the volume before us, is one which we are asto- 
nisheil to see inserted in the Philosophical Transactions. It is 
entitled, * Observations on the Measurement of three Degrees 
of the IVleridian, conducted in Enghind by Lieut. Col. WUliam 
Mudge. By Don Joseph Rodriguez.* It is written appa- 
rently for the unworthy object of casting discredit ufKin a great 
and important national work ; though, happily, the attack being 
made on an impregnable fortress, and being moreover conduct-^ 
ed very unskilfully, has failed altogether. Don Rodriguez, 
however, a foreigner, and one who had been united with some 
ftf the French >mathematicians in measuring a degree iu the 
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Hdghboiilrhood of Barcelona, is permitted, during a war between 
the two nations, to occupy, in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society, thirty paf es, in drawing an unfair comparison between 
ll^e talents and skul of the French and those of the finelish ob- 
Bervers ; in pretending to detect an error of ybur ana a half 
seconds in a series of zenith distances, where no such error 
was to be found ; and in attempting to make it appear that no- 
thing as to this important and interesting class of investiga- 
tions, was effected previously to the French Revolution, nor 
«/ler it, except by the French themselves ! We have no incU- 
nation to assume a harsh tone even on such an occasion : yet 
we must say, that nothing but great weakness of judgement^ 
or great unworthiness of motive, in those who, in 1812, had the 
management of the Royal Society publications, could have per- 
mitted tlie insertion of so despicable a dissertation as this. Nor 
dowe wish to. dwell upon so ungracious a topic; especially, as 
we have reason to believe that the few members of ^ the coun- 
cil/ who thus committed themselves, have long ago been 
ashamed of their conduct, and, because the /public decision has 
been some time formed upon this question. Dr. Gregory's ani- 
. madversions upon Don Rodriguez, in No. 159 of Nicholson^s 
Philosophical Journal, and No. 179 of Tilloch's Philosophical 
Magazine, have exposed the general fallacy of that writer^s 
reasonings, and proved that it is absolutely impossible in the 
nature of things tnat there can be an error of the magnitude the 
Don pretends, or indeed any appreciable error. The Chevalier 
Delambre also, who has entered very candidly into this ques- 
tion, in the Connaissance des Temsy pour Fan 1816, gives it 
as his opinion that such an error in the observations, is highly 
improbable 'f and complains that Don Rodriguez's examina- 
tion is partial, and not sufficiently far extended. Indeed, the 
only person, so far ati we know,/ who has ventured to state in 
public his approbation of Don Rodriguez's attempt, and his 
be&ef in the accuracy of his charges, is Dr. Thomas Thomson. 
But'wjiat pretensions Dr. Thomson has to intermeddle in a 
question of astronomy, or what satisfaction he can derive from 
permitting himself to be made the tool of otliers in such a 
question, we are at a loss to conjecture. Some years ago be 
published a book on chemistry, which, to the best of our reoo]- 
tectlon, was neither much admired, nor much censured: last 
'Vfinter he delivered some prosing, somnific lectures on the 
same subject in the Surrey Institution : he is also the Editor 
of a Journal of Natural Philosophy, in which he has already 
attained some celebrity for not knowing the meaning of the^ 
word genicj and for the acrimony with which he animadverts 
on those of his chemical correspondents who do not agree with 
bim } and he has produced a crude book of Travels into SWeden, 
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and a cruder History of the Royal St)ciety *. Bat all this, maie^ 
him neither an astronomer, nor a judge of astronomical mat- 
ters : and we really regret for bis own sake that any conside- 
rations (we have no desire to unravel them) should have tempt- 
ed him to fake, part in a discussion to' which he is so obviously 
incompetent. 

The last paper we have now to notice, is No. 19,' * On a p'e- 
riscopic Camera Obscura and Microscope. By William Hyde 
Wollaston, M. D. Sec. R.S.* This geatlefknan, three or four 
years ago, drew the attention of the public, to what he regarded 
as a new construction of specttxles, under the denomination of 
periscopicy but what is, in fact, only a revival of the meniscus 
glass, which had been employed seventy years ago for the same 
purpose. The Doctor's object was to increase the field of 
distinct vision ; an object which was in some measure obtained^ 
though the construction necessarily prbduces some disadvan- 
tages. The benefits, however, resulting from, liis contrivance, 
became augmented when a})plied to the Camera Obscura^ He 
makes the lens a meniscus, with the curvatures of its two sur- 
faces nearly in the ratio of two to one ; and this meniscus is 
so placed, tliat its concavity is presented to the objects, and its 
convexity towards the plane on which the images are formed^ 
I'he aperture of the lens he makes four inches, its focus a^ about 
twenty-two. He places also a circular opening, two inches in 
diameter, at about one-eighth of the focal length of the lens 
from its cbncaTe side, for the purpose of determining bot^ the 
quantity and the direction of the rays that arc to be transmitted* 
This construction is throughout ingenious, and will doubtless^ 
be found preferable to the common Camera Obscura. 

Dr. Wollaston then proceeds to adopt the ' periscopic prin« 
ciple' to tlie improvement of the microscope and the Camera 
lucida : but we have not room to detail the peculiarities of tbeir 
respective constructions. Indeed, we tbmk the whole paper; 
though by no means void of ingenuity, is rather fitter for inser- 
tion ill a monthly philosophical journal, than vd the Philoso- 
phical Transactions. 



* See Edec Rev. voL viii. p. 1000. 
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Art, VI. Sermons^ designed chiefly for the use of Villages and Fami- 
lies. By Thornhill Kidd. Svo. pp. 442. price 8«. l^o. price 5s. 
Pontefract printed. Gale, Curtis, and Co. London. 18145. 

TN our last niuiiber we had occasion to remark the very small 
proportion of works, bearing the indefinite title of Sermons, 
which are adapted to domestic or social reading. It is far from 
improbable, indeed, that many an excellent volume of the kind 
desiredy may, from the want oif the attraction of a name, or from 
some circumstance of arbitrary recommendation, have been suf- 
fi»red to sink into oblivion. Even when possessed of acknow- 
ledged merit, Sersions.sire not likely to obtain that lasting atten- 
tion, which might preserve them beyond the period of ephemeral 
existence. There exists a prejudice which leads us to hold in- 
discnminately in^lis^ht estimation compositions of which there is 
so immense a quantity constantly produced ; and Dissenters may, 
perhaps, be suspected to extend to written Sermons, the impa- 
tient dislike with which they endure the repetition of discourses 
delivered bv the preacher. Yet it might be sufficient to rescu^ 
this class of cohipositions from this disadvantage, that there are 
so few who have excelled, while so ipany have easily attained 
mediocrity, if it were not that the title of ' Sermons' has become 
too generally a sign of ephemeral or uninteresting productions, 
to awaken attention, and that where the title of a work affords 
ao- clue to the judgement, few readers are competent to select 
for thelDselves, or to appreciate those of distinguished excel- 
lence. 

It wiU, however, be feadily allowed that we have but few 
t;oliectif^ns of Sermons, adapted to families and to village reading. 
They require in the author a peculiar talent; or, if we were 
caHed upon to give in one word the leading and almost sufficient 
qualification for this peculiar mode of instruction, we should 
rather say, provided there be a moderate degree of real talent, 
simplicity of mind. By this, we mean a rarer attribute than 
genms.; — a simplicity, which, averse to exaggerate the truth) 
or any part of the truth, iji order to render it impressive, re-^ 
fuses, on the other hand, to abate or qualify the truth in any of its 
properties, to render it more palatable, but preserves a direct- 
ness of aim, and trusts for success to the autiiority which en- 
forces the message: — a simplicity which will not permit the 
mind to content itself with the mechanical discharge of the sa- 
cred functions, how successful soever, or with the achievement 
of mere correctness of method or of system, but which is ever 
prompting the energies of ^feeling to secure, with the assent of 
the understanding, the effectual sympathy of the hearers, in 
relation to subjects of common and of infinite interest. - What- 
ever admiration may be excited by the powers of oratory, the 
VoL.II. N.S. Gg 
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heart never fields but from syini)athy ; and its sympathy b nereis 
awakened, till, hy that undescribable animation vhicji the ^« 
nuine earnestness of sincerity imparts to the tone and the gesture 
of the rudest orator, to the unfinished period of the simplest 
composition, it is convineed that what is asserted to be true, iy^ 
by the speaker himself, believed to be real, and felt to he laipo^- 
tant. 

We have no hesitation in pasmng the enoomium of siaplioky 
tiios defined, of animated piety, of correctness both of senli- 
ment and of expression, on these Discourses by Mr. Kidd. Thi^ 
convey a very pleasing idea of the Author, as a faithful and af^ 
fectionate pastor ; and are well oaiculated to protract to a laie 
day the period ef his usefulness, it will be remembered, that it 
is particularly for the object for which they are designed, that we 
speak of diem ; and we do not scruide to recommend them as 
«ome of the best Sermons we have seen, in respeet to the choice 
of subjects, to length, and to practical character. As to doe- 
trinal sentiments, they are moderate and explicit ; maiatainiag at 
oflce the dictates and the tone of Scripture : and what will per- 
haps best convey an idea of their peculiar merit, they are such 
as wiH be' found interesting as well as intdligible, in audiences of 
the description for which they are intended ; and they are the 
more valuable as bmg faithfully illustrative of the passages of 
Scripture, which are selected for the subjects. 

The following extract from the first Sermon, * The Way to 
Idfe,' from Isaiah liii. 8. will convey an idea of the general 
style in which they are written. 

* S. The advanU^e promised in the text is a great advsntage* 
** Your soul shall live. We all have eome idea what life is, and we 
know how highlv it is valued. What will not a man do, or even en- 
dure, /or the sake of natural life ? But here is the life of the sod : 
•» Hear, and your soul shall live P* This advantage must be of pe- 
culiar magnitude, as the soul is unspeakably more excellent than the 
body ; and as eternity is of infinitely higher momenti than the fleet- 
ing 'shadow of time. The life of the soui ! What does. it denote? 
What does it include i Doubtless its pardon and acceptance in th6 
sight of God ; its union with Christ by a new and living with ;"aad es- 
pecially, its acquaintance experimentally with the regeneratinginfluenoe 
of the . oly ^spirit. A man whose soul lives is *' a new creature |*' 
he is <' bom again from above ;' he is '* begotten again with the word 
of truth, unto a lively hope, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead " Once he was bllna, now he sees ; once he was lost, now 
he is found ; once he was dead in sins, now he is alive, and lives to 
Gofi, and this life is evidenced, and ought .to be much more so, hj 
walking *' in newness of life ;^' by maintaining holiness ** in all man- 
ner of conversation.** 

* The commencement of the life of the soul is in regeneration, m 
its first conversion to God \ and its progress is in its spiritual im- 
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|Mr(i?eipent i its growth id gr^ce ; the jpcreasing stren^h and vigour 
Qf Us faith, hQ{)e9 and loye; its mor^ settled peace, and ahoundixig 
cp;i3olati0o. *f Blessed are tbe people that know the joyful sound; 
they shall walk, O Lord, in ihje light of thy countenance. In thy 
^ame ^h^U they rejoice ^11 the day ; and in thy righteousness shall th^ 
be exajted.*'* ^nd the completion of this li^ is in Heaven: ••Hear, 
a^d ypur souls shall live,** after this frail bod^ is dead and mouldered 
in tne diist ; after this earth, and al| that is in it, are burnt up^^— 
^* Your soul shall Iw/ when death itself is dead : in that blessed 
$t^ where * tl)er^ is no more sorrow, nor crying, neither is ther^ 
^y more pain; for th6 former things are paused away, "f — * X^ur 
soul shall live,*' among the Spirits of thp just made perfect; in the 
society of holy angels : in the immediate presence of God himself— 
^ shal) Uvef * in a state of perpetual nearness to the Fountain of Life 
W4 Happiness ; in a state of iiatimali^ com^junion with ^im, of en- 
tire coofonnity tp him^ q^ tht^ fuU ^nd eternal pnjpymef^t of bio^ 1 
B*4t finally, 

• 4. It is a 9vre advantage. This d^erves to be distinctly noticed* 
JSere is no peradventure in the case; no perhaps it may be so. T^ 
&ct is clear and certain as the trytb of God ^^P make it. ** Hear, 
and your soul s/iall live !" Who is he that hath naade this d^ claratiop; 
that hath ** given to us this exceeding great and precious promise t** 
f^ » f* God that cannot Ue ** U is *' Jehovah that changeth pot.'' 
To cbang^ or to deceiv^^ i^ as iippossible as that he shQuld c^i^ 
I9 exist £Le "cannot deny him^lf J'' Rest assured, therefore, that 
fvbat be bath spo^epube |vill acco];nplisb ; what he bath promised, he 
M^jf^l bring to pass? The Saints hay^ en/emies, who oppose their nap- 
j^ess, |vho would jdadly destroy their pea,c/e, and jcven ^tinguis^ 
tbmr better life ; aU their effioirts, hov/sver^ are ;fruitless, and their 
jopk de^ns ahali prove abortive ! '^ l^ecause / five ;*' ^ays the l^a* 
nour to to dipciplef, ** Ye ^h^ live a]so/'|: pp. ll-r-lis 

TJl^e reflections in the conch^ion of the second Sermon, pn the 
fi^bjeqtof the Excoromunicatc^d Man^ mentioned in the 9th chapter' 
f}i ^jolWf iQ9^ be ffiven as a specimen .9^ ^hat is usually styl^ 
im |i|Ppfica,tipQ, ofi^iesfi |^jbjC9^r^es. 

* 1. Men mjfiy st0ir for die ,aake of Christ. 

< 2. They who suffer for the sake of Christ, shaH lose noihit^ by it. 

* 3. To act hone tly, according to the lighfwe have, is tfie wi^ io 
fie favoured with greater iHumindfion* 

* 4. The radic% importance o£ faith in Jesus OhriM is here taught 
in die Gues^on, ** Dost thou believe on the Son of God ?" 

* 5' When we are most in earne3t in our enquiries after Christ, /A€» 
h€ if nearest to us. — ** Who is he, 'Xord V* 

* 6. The more we know of Christ, the greater honour we shall 
render to him. Yes, we shall exclaim, with this man, ^ Lord I be- 
Keve;** weshaU fidl down and ** wer^ip him.'' Brethren, give him 
the homage of your hearts, the glory which is due unto his Name ! * 

♦Ps. Uuxix. 15, 16. t Rev. xxi. 4. t John xiv. 19, 
Gg2 
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Is it not enjoined, '< that all men should honour the Son, even m 
they honour the Father ?*' f Honour the Son, therefore, as a Sar 
viour, by submitting to b^ saved bv him. Honour him as a teacher, 
'hy sitting at his feet, and learning nis words* Honour him as a So* 
vereigUy -bv yielding subjection to his government, and willing obe<- 
dience to his laws. The better you know, him, the more scriptural 
and steady will be your faith ; the more easy and pleasant your prac* 
tical compliance with his will. Honour him, not only by acta of 
worship ; out by proving yourselves decidedly his disciples ; by fol- 
lowing him fully and by serving him fiiithfully ; remembering this word 
which he hath said— *^ Where I am, there shall also my servant be; 
if any man serve me, him will my Father honour.*'^ p. 33—34?. 

The fourth Sermon is a Tery ingenious and interesting expo* 

sition of the narrative in the book of Daniel of the three He« 

brew youths /who were cast into the fiery furnace for refonng 

to bow down to the golden image. We shall give, as our last 

' specimen, the fonrtli particular, in which the Author remarks 

the ^ Steady Resolution,' which in combination with the ' Dig' 

^nified Composure,' * Decided Piety,' and * Believing Confi- 

* dence,' those noble confessors exhibited in that fiery trial. 

* 4. Steady Resolution^ at all events to obey God rather than man. 
Mark what they say, « But if not,'' though it should not please the 
Almighty to interpose by mirade for our deliverance ; tnough he 
should suffer us to fall into th^ hand, and to M bv it-^^' be it known 
unto thee O kin^, that we will not serve' thy gods, nor worship the 
golden ima^ which thou hast set up." Here we see the strength of 
religious principle, and how powerfully it operated ! These three 
young men are called ** children ;" || were they not rather champions? 
They rank high among^ the worthies of the kingdom of God ! 

* A variety of considerations might have shidcen their constancy, 
.and led them to a compliance. Toey might have reasoned thu»— 

' We are not required to abjure our God, or expressly^ to declare our 
approbation of an idol, but only to bow down before it ; and can we 
not do this with a secret reserve of nund ? We are not called to a 
constant course of idolatry, but only to one sinsle act; it can be 
•done at once, and the danger is over»' They might have pleaded— 
' We are strangers and captives here, not at our own dispo^ ; is not 
the man who .requires this act answerable for its guilt ? Besides, is he 
• not our benefactor i Do we not lie under many obligations to him ?* 
They might have thought^-* Did not most of our countrymen prac- 
•tise idolatry ; 'not once only, but fiiequently, and with far less temp- 
tation than we have ; why should we be more scrupulous than they r 
And might they not have thoughip— < By this easy compliance, we 
Jdiall secure our future usefidne8S4 our lives will be spared, our places 
will be kept, our credit at court preserved, and thus we shall be able 
io jdo much good to the church for many jears to come i You sec 

■— — — W^.— — *^— ■ I - ■ I . 11 I 11.11 l»^— .^— ^ 

f John V. 28. t Ch. xii. 26. 
llCh^Ll. 
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Bnicli might have been said on the side of yidding ; but all was su 
itenced by a simple regard to the revealed wilt of God, — '< Thou shalt 
not bow down to any images, nor serve them."* Indeed wlien we 
consider the situation of these persons ; how 'they were circumstanced; 
without any to countenance or encourage them ; the whole Empire 
against them, and the fiery furnace before them ; we shall alIow« as 
one observes* ^* that tliis instance of heroic constancy in a good 
cause, was scarcely ever equalled, and was never exceeded by any 
mere man, since the beginning of the world." 
' * Let me advert here to the disposition of many professors of 
religion, in the present day. Could not you have got over this 
difficult^ without hazarding your life > Would you not have tem- 
porized a little? Would you not have yielded, and then* by 
some expedient, have settled matters with your conscience? Yes, 
some of you have settled much more difficult points. You have com- 
plied with the world on very slight temptation. You hanre run into 
m without the least excuse, except the vile propensity of a depraved 
heBiXt. Am I not speaking the truth ?— And have not you, in all 
this, contrived to preserve a kind of rest ? Have not you found a 
variety of opiates, which for a season, have kept all quiet within i 
Tou have whispered to yourself, *' I shall have peace, though I walk 
in the imagination of my hearU'^f Let sin be viewed in its own de« 
fiurmity^ let the heart be known in its real deceitfulness ; and we shall' 
aD discover the abundant cause we have for humiliation and shame* 
Thank God, there is grace sufficient for the mast guilty ; there is a 
vemedy provided suited to the deepest disease of the soul ; there is 
a gtonous deliverer whose d>ility to save is more than equal to p^t- 
iaigest wants.' pp. 96 —96. 

These Discourses are twenty-six in number : many of themt 
ere upon subjects take|i firom the historical parts of Scripture ;. 
^nd the selection has evidently been made with a' view to an in- 
teresting variety. 

We are very happy to have just recdved the intimation, that 
Mr.'Kidd has a second Tolume of Discourses in the press. We 
hope that it vnll have the advantage of a London press, as the 
external appearance of the first volume, is by no means calcu- 
lated to aid in promoting its circulation. 

Art. Vll. Lara^ a Tale. — Jacqueline^ a Tale. Foolscap 8vo. pp. 128. 
Price 7s* 6d. London, Murray, 1814. 

"117 E have, in the first of these poems, a sequel to " The 
Corsair." "Whether Lord Byron thought that the narra- 
tive demanded a sequel, or that the character, a favourite 
production, probably, of its Author's, seemed to Require furtlier 
development, — whether he thought that it would subserve a 
moral purpose, to exhibit, in their progressive tendency and ulti- 

* Exod. XX. 5. t Deut. xxix. 19. 
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ttiate result, th6 gloomy paasions of such a betng as Conrad^ or 
i^hether his Liordship wrote ' Lara* simply to form a cdmpahttm 
poem to his friend Rogeirs^s Jacqueline, we are not curiota tir 
mquire. Whatever was the cause of its being Written, the 
Readier will not regret that any circumstance should 'hare ope- 
fateii as an inducement suffeclently strong, to change his Lbrd^ 
ship's determination not to appear again before the public in thci 
poetical character ; nor will he discern, we think, any reason 
for even the slight concealment of his name. 

It will be unnecessary, in this place, to repeat the opinioa of 
the merits and tendency of Lord Byron's poems, which We ex*- 
pressed at length in our review of " The Corsair.'' {See the 
rfumber for April, in ear last Volikaie.) In the character ef 
Lara, a moral picture of still da^rker features, and of instmclioii 
still more forcible, is presented. Unless it be eoHcei'^ed that the 
Ter;f contemplation of such portraits fehds to awnketi in our 
mindd a dangerbus degree of syrti])aThy, by which, ftofr the Vxmty 
We are made In feeling too closely to r^emble the bisin^ we 
survey, we cannot see on what ground their moral teildeticy tin 
be disputed. The interest produced by * Lara,' however, will 
be fonnd to be of a much less dubious nature than that whicti 
Conrad excited, partaking in a greater degree of pity mingleii 
with deprecation and hprror. and involTiog less of adrairatieaf 
than the former poem. The character is made to appnMUflaPate 
nearer to that state of fixed and consummate hardness, tlie 
result of deepened habit, which forbids all hope of change, and 
leaves to fondness no endearing trait to fasten upon. It mig^ht 
have been doubte<i, whether such a character could have been 
rendered interesting as a subject of poetry ; and we are inclined 
to believe that, in itself, unrelieved by other objects, it would 
not have appeared appropriate or interesting. iTIie i^^cret of 
our sympathy with Conrad, is his love of Bledora. 

< He waft a vilkin^-^aye, Reproached Bhimvr 
On him, but not the paftsHon or its power. 
Which only shewed, all other virtues gone, 
Not guilt itself could quench this loveliest one.* 

In like manner, thre interest of Lata is, we thiflrk^ aihnost entirely 
derived from the romantic passion of his page — of Gulnare. 
Nothing can be finer than the contrast which is presented by the 
lore of Medora, and that of Gtrlnare : it is brought <M. and 
sustained by the poet with singular fidetify and ddicacy, a^ 
p^ves to each fK>em a difetiifctl'y separate character. Love, iti 
its most pathetic form, is the prominent feature, the rtrongly- 
workih^ charm of both. In the one, it is tb^ sunbeam which, 
thrown across the dark and stormy character of Conrad, fights 
up its clouds and shadows vvith the gfory of ihoral beau^ ;*-in 
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the otlier, it is the fatal offspring of the storm itselPy (he light- 
ning, whose dreadful illumination serves to heighten its terrific 
grandeur, and which is seen at last spending it^ dying (ires on 
the wreck. To make ourselves more clearly understood, we 
shall give, at once, in lieu of any formal analysis of the poem, 
the death of Lara, the scene to which the whole poem may be 
cpnsidered as th6 meiie frame or settings Ont such passage in 
a poem is, itide^, sufficient to give interest and vafu^ to any 
number of lines which may h^ necessary to hitrodnee it ; and 
it is such a pftssage as, vTe belfeve, no contetnporafy of l^s 
Lordship's could have produced. 

* His dying tones arc in that otfaei^ tcmgoe, 
To which some strange remembrance wildly dung. 
They spake of other scenes, hut What — h known 
ToKaled, whom their meaning reach'd atone; 
And he replied, thoQ^ fidotly, to their jBt)mid, 
"While gaz^d die rest m dumb amazement round : 
They seem'd even then — ^that twain — unto the last 
To half forget the present in the past; 
To share between themselves some separate fate. 
Whose darkness none beside should penetrate. 

< Their words th6u|^ fkint were many — ^from the toois 
Then: import those who heard could judge altnte ; 
From this, you might have deem'd young Kaled's detfCk^ 
More near than Lara's by his voice and breath. 
So sad, so deep, and hesitating brok^ 
Xhe.Bccents his scarce-moving pale lips spoke ; 
But Lara's voice though low, at first was clear 
And calm, till mutnraring death gasped hoarsdy near t 
But from his visage little could we guess. 
So unrepentant, dark, attd passtonfess, 
Save that when struggling nearer to his last. 
Upon that page his eye was kindly cast ; 
And once as Kaled's answering accents ceas'd. 
Hose Lara's hand, and pointed to the East : 
Whether (as then the breaking sun from high 
Roird back the clouds) the morrow caught nis eye^ 
Or that 'twas chance, or some remembered scene 
That rais'd his arm to point where such had been^ 
Scarce Kaled seemM to knoW, but tnm'd away. 
As if his heart dihorred that coming day, 
And shrunk his ghmce before that mommg light 
To look on Lara's brow— where all grew niffiu 
Yet sense seemM left, though better were its loWi; 
For when one near display d the absdvine croils. 
And proffered to his touch the holy bead. 
Of which his parting soul might own line need. 
He look'd upon it with an eye profane, 
And smiled— Henven pardon 1 if 'tyirtr6 i^fth (UsdHhi ; 
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*■ And Kaled thpugh he spoke not, nor withdrevr 

Fro.n Lara's face hif fix'd desnairing view,^ 
With browr repulsive, and witn gesture swifts 
Flung back the hand which held the sacred gift, 
As if such but .disturbed the expiring man, 
Kor seem'd to know his life but then began. 
The life immortaiy infinite^ secure^ 
To all for whom that cross hath made it sure ! 

* But gasping heav'd the breath that Lara drew* 
And dull the film along his dim eye grew ; 

His limbs stretch'd fluttering, and his head droop'd o*er 
The weak yet still untiring knee that bore ; 
He press'd the hand he held upon his heart- 
It beats no more, but Kaled will not part 
With the cold grasp, but feels, and feels in vain» 
For that faint throb which answers not again. 
«< It beats !" — Away, thou dreamec ! he is gone- 
It once was Lara which thou look st upon. 

* He gaz d, as if not yet had pass'daway 
The haughty spirit of that huriibie clay ; 

And those around have rous'd him.from his trance^ 
But cannot tear from thence his fixed glance ; 
And w^ en in raising him from where he bore 
Within his arms the form that felt no more. 
He saw the head his breast would still sustain. 
Roll down like earth to earth upon the plain ; 
H£ did not dash himself thereby, nor tear 
The glossy tendrils of his raven hair. 
But strove to stand and gaze, but reel'd and fell. 
Scarce breathing more than that he lovM so well. 
Than that he lov'd ! Oh ! never yet beneath 
The breast of man such trusty love may breathe ! 
That trying moment hath at once reveal'd 
The secret long and yet but half conceaPd; 
In baring to revive that lifeless breast, 
lis grief seem\l ended, but the sex confest ; 
And life return'd, and Kaled felt no shame-— 
What now to Ker was Womanhood or Fame i 

* And Lara sleeps not where his fathers sleept 
But where he died his grave was dug as deep ; 
Nor is his mortal slumber less profound, 

Though priest nor bless'd, nor marble deck'd the mound ^ 

And he was mournM by one whose quiet grief 

Less loud, outlasts a people *s for their chief. 

Vain was all question ask'd her of the past, 

And vain e*en menace — silent to the last; 

She told nor whepce nor why she left behind 

Her all for one who seem'd but little kind. 

Why did ;she love him ? Curious fool! — be still — 

Is human love the growth of human will ? 

To her he might be gentleness ; the stern 

Have deeper thoughts than your dull ej es di$cern9 
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And when they love» your smilers guess not how 

Beats the strong heart, though less the lips, avow* 

They were not common links that form'd the chain 

That hound to Lara Kaled's heart and brain ; 

But that wild tale she brook'd not to unfold. 

And seal'd is now each lip that could have told.' pp. 81-— 87. 

The length of this extract — and we did not know how to 
abridge it without injuring the effect of the passage — forbids eur 
making those quotations which we intended to have adduced, as 
servhig to shew with what spurit and consistency the character 
of <* The Corsair^* is preserved in this sequel* The lines 
beginnui;, 

^ There was in him a vital scorn of a31 : 
As if the worst had fall'n which could befall. 
He stood a straneer in this breathing world, 
An erring spirit from another hurlea— 

while they hint at the sad catastrophe of the former poem, ad- 
mirably carry on the mental history of the hero. This was, 
indeed, an undertaking of peculiar difficulty .and danger. Of 
an the wonders of Roubiliac^s chissel, perhap the greatest, was 
his opening the lips of his famous statue or Sir Isaac Newton, 
whom he had represented with lips closed. Some of his pro* 
ductions have doubtless been surpassed ; but none but RoubiUac 
it may safely be presumed till the achievement is rivalled, 
could havie so successfully executed this daring conception, the 
failure of which must have ruined the whole work. It was an . 
almost equally daring attempt to take up the tale of ^^ The 
Corsair,'* at its abrupt and mysterious termination, and to 
pursue it without destroying the oneness- of tlie character. We 
are disposed particularly to commend the less obvious allusions 
to the tormer poem, which rather imply than exhibit, the Author's 
observance of this harmony of plan, as in the passage above 
referred to, and in all which describe his intercourse with 
Gulnare. The love which he may be supposed to harve felt for 
her, is never made to appear of the same nature as his love for 
Medora, and consequently it does UQt offend us as a violation of 
the consistency of the character. That he loved her, is rather 
implied as a consequence resulting from the strong operation 
of peculiar circumstances, than <fepicted as the spontaneous 
emotion of his heart With equal aelicacy the unfeminine and 
yet most womanly attachment of Kaled to her master, — unfemi* 
nine only in its origin and in the degree of the passion, — most 
womanly in its disinterestedness, secrecy, and truth, — is repre- 
fiented^>so as Qot to applsar to ofiend against the dignity of her sex. 
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< If fttrglit he loted, 'twas Lamt bM; 'twtt •tewtt 
Hb Itith iti reverence and ift deedv a(loiii&-«-* 
•—There was haughtmesB in all he did, 
A spirit deep that brook d not to be chid 9 
His 0Saly rho' more than that of servile haads^ 
In act alone obeys, his air commands ; 
An if twas Lara's less than lot desire 
That thus he served, and surely not fbr Mrtf/ 

We miiat eonfeda that we are not foBcl of seeing the 
female sex tbos degraded, however true to nature may be the 
picture, and how delicate and exquisite soever the touches of 
the artist's pencil. But Lord Byron deserves the praise 
of having done, in the h^ matimer possible, What has been so 
often most injudiciously and indeTieatety attenrpted At least, 
the poet who has given us Medora, may welF clahn lUtfulgenGe, 
if it l>e necessary, for his portrait of Gulhare. 

Before we proceed ia notice the other pOem m this ^ohioie^ 
we must express our r^ret that Lord Byron should wot see 
the false tastd, to say nothing of the inexcusable impiety^ of 
th« almost atheistical insinuations by which some of the fin^^ 
piissages in his poetry are disfigured. There is SomeChiBg ejfe* 
oeediiigly revolting in such a plirase, for instance, as, ' the Weund 
that sent his soiri to rest,' applied to a eharaeter like Laira's. The 
AdLed iiifideKty of the sentiment, is not rescued by any dignity 
cyf cxpressTOW, from the charge of being vnlgerly profane. From' 
the lips of an anci^tit heathen, the language of melanoholy tt^ 
certitude in regard to a future state, m* of an almost heroic ite* 
fiajice to the terrors of that undiscovered country, might eacite 
emotions of sympathy, or of admiration. When ascribed to an 
ideal personage, such as Childe Harold, the same language 
might be tolerated, as dreadfully appropriate to the character : 
but when the poet in his own person adopts the same sentiaaeRtSy 
as expressive of his individual feelings or belief, we can no hmger 
conceal from ourselves that they betray a degree of irretigioD) 
which, in a Christian country, can scarcely k^ referred to any 
other Of igit) than the most melancholy ignoravce. Of all deserip- 
tioBS of cant, the cant of scepticism is the most offensive, and the 
most nearly allied to absuroity. We do not mean to arraign, 
either the pi-inciples or the motives of the Nobie Aqthor ; biat we 
could have wished, for his own sake, no less thalti for that of his 
readers, that he bed net fitirced from us these probably iwwel-* 
come remarks. 

The second tale in thfe vohime is generally endersto6d to be 
•the production of the amhor of the ^ Pleasiires of Memott'y ;' a 
poem, for which, an elaborate elegance, a «(ingular delicacy c|f 
sentiment, and very harmonious versification^ combined with 
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the peDsiTely interesting nature of the iutjeci iisetf, kave ob- 
tained the good fortune of a more general and laflting popularity 
than the more original and aplendid efforts of gfeniua have often 
been successful in attaining. RefiaenMit and tasle-^the culti- 
vated taste of a connoisseur^ rather than the boMiiess and free- 
dom of original thought — are tlid promifietit charaeiertotics of Mr. 
Rogers^s poetry. They ^1 b^ ret^6gni!sed in the {M^esent pro-^ 
duction, which forms as comiplete ii contrast to Lara as could 
be desired, for the purpose of iHustratiog the peculiar merits of 
each. There is a slightoessy but, at the sam^ time, a finished ap«^ 
pearance, in the latter poem,^ whibb reminds us of the minute 
beauties of a water-colour drawing. Tiie eSect seems to be 
produced, less by outline and determinate strokes, than by the 
€M>ftly blending tints and shadowing of the landscape. The prin* 
cipal fault is that of indisthictoess 10 the teondubt of the story^ 
which is not sufficiejitly made out to be, at first, hiteiiigible. It 
has probably arisen from a too great stmliotfsnMd to give the ap- 
pearance of coraprefl^iovi, and a light effect, to tlie poetry. The 
reader is, after all, left to gueste how long Jacqiieline Was absent 
from her fatiier^s house. The first canto, whicti was probably 
oieant to cottvey only the eflfects of her sudden departore from the 
Tillage, seems to assert, contrary to the sequel of the story, that 
she Was < gone and gone for ever.* The poem v\ ill, however, be 
found to please much more on a second perusal, espeeiany after 
tlie deep and tragic interest excited by the preceding Tale has suf- 
fiicieBtly subsided, to leave the mind at lieisure to receive emo- 
tions of so very different a kind. The following extract must 
;snrfke as a speciioeil of Jaoqaeline, 

' Oh ! fthe wafi good as she was fak. 
¥folie— notie on earth above her ! 
As ^\jlt& tn thtftfght as atigeis are. 
To know hec wM to Icte her. 
WhfAi Htt)e, and her eyes, her vofce, 
ilttt cfverjT g«ftMM saM <' rejoice,'' 
Het oomfttg was a gkudaeiHi ; 
And as sl»e grew, her modest giaee. 
Her down-case look 'twas heav'n to trace^ 
"WheBy shading widi her hand her &ce. 
She half inclined to sadness. 
Her voice, whate*er she said, enchanted ; 
Like music to the heart it went. 
Aiid her dari eyes -how eloquent ! 
Ask #hat they would, 'twas granted. 
Het fnher Yoved her as hrs fhme ; 
•^Aad Bayaf d 8 self had done the sanm !' 

« jhi her who ssoumed not, when they iMMd her,. 
The old a childj the young a sister ? 
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Ko more the orphan runs to take ' 

From her loved hand the barley-cake. 

No more the matron in the school 

Expects her in the hour of rule» 

To sit amid the elfin brood. 

Praising the busy and the sood. - 

The widow trims her hearth in vain. 

She comes not — ^nor will come again ; 

Not now, his little lesson done. 

With Frederic blowing bubbles in the^sun ^ 

Nor spinning by the fountain side. 

Some story of the days of old, 

Barbe Bleu or Chaperon Rou^e half-told 

To him who would not be demed : 

Not now, to while an hour away. 

Gone to the falls in Valombrd, 

Where 'tis night at noon of day ; 

Nor wandering up and down the wood» 

To all but her a solitude. 

Where once a wild deer, wild no more. 

Her chaplets on his antlers wore. 

And at her bidding stood.' pp. 101— -105* 

Art. VIII. Facts and Observations relative to the Fever commonhf caOet 
Puerperal, By John Armstrong, M. D.. Member Extraordmaiy oT 

. the Royal Medical Society of 'Edinburgh, and one of the Pfaysiciam^ 
to the Sunderland Dispensary. Longman and Co. London ; Consta- 
bleand Co. Edmburgb* 8vo.pp. 162, price 8s. 6d. London, ISli* 

'T^HE occasional occurrence of Puerperal Fever as an E]Hde-- 
demic disease in particular districts, has given to its patho- 
logy a high degree or importance, and renders the general dif- 
fusion of correct views concerning its nature and treatment, of * 
the utmost consequence to society. The information already* 
obtained by the examination of the body after deaths (the most 
valvKd[>le of all the sources of improvement in medidne, and 
which alone,* in doubtful cases, can unfold the nature of dis* 
ease, and the changes which are produced by it on the human 
frame, and convert conjiscture into knowledge,) has clearly de- 
monstrated that this fever is most intim^telv connected wbbi in* 
flammatipn of the peritondal membrane, and that to be success- 
fully treated, it must be regarded as an active, inflammatory 
disease. Still, however, something may always be added to our 
knowledge of disease by an intelligent and faithful observer of 
nature ; and we are far from tliinking so favourably of the state of 
medical practice in this country, (though it is, perhaps, as highly 
favoured in this respect, as it is in many others,) aa not to believe 
that there are numerous individuals- in the profession, who may 
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receive considerable advantage from an attentive pemaal of 
the voli|me under our oonsidferation. To young practitioners 
more especially, we may confidently recommend it as a safe and 
faithful guide^ which, in the absence of positive experience, may 
relieve them from infinite anxiety and embarrassment, and en- 
able them to add to the grateful recollections attending a faith- 
ful discharge of duty, the supreme satisfaction of having be^A 
instrumental in rescuing the life of a fellow creature, at an in- 
teresting and important period, from the most imminent peril. 

During the year 1813, the Puerpers^ fever made its appearance 
in Sunderland, and its vicinitv ; and the opportunity which was 
thus afforded to Dr. A. of observing the disease in its several 
stages, and of directing its treatment,' has supplied him with 
his principal materials. As the fever was not, however, con- 
fined to that neigfabouihood alone, but apj^eared, about the same 
period, in some other parts of the a4iacent country, he has in- 
s^ted, in an appendix, several communications from intelligent 
practitioners, who had rather extensive opportunities of observ- 
ing it. We shall not dwell on the history ef the disease, for its 
general character is much the same in all situations, and is 
but little influenced by local circumstances. Our attention will 
be be tt er o cc upied in noticing the principal circumstances in the 
iiaod^pftreatment recommended by Dr. Armstrong, and which, 
Sunder his. direction, was attended with signal success. ,We 
^may observe, however, that our Author^s history of the disease 
is faithful and judicious ; and that he has pointed out, with mi- 
nute attention^ those circumstances which must direct the prac- 
titioner in his diagnosis, as well as in the prognosis of the dis- 
ease. Dr. Armstrong thinks it of importance, in reference to 
the treatment, to distinguish two stages of the disease, since it is 
in the first stage only that medical treatment can be attended with 
much prospect of success : when it has advanced to its second 
* stage, (he powers of medicine are of little avail. To this distinc- 
tion in the period of the disease, Dr. A. seems to have paid par^^ 
' ticular attention ; and as be has inculcated the importance of keep- 
ing it constantly in view, with a degree of earnestness which proves 
his own seuse of that .importance, and which corresponds with 
our views, we shall transcribe his own observatious on the subject. 

< In the first stage, after the signs have ceased, the pulse is hardly 
ever less than 120, and sometimes, though as far as I nave observe^ 
very seldom, as high as 140, in the minute'; the blood does not seem 
to flow in a soft, easy, natural current, but comes against the finger 
with a kind of vibratory motion, and more than ordinary pre.^sure is 
commonly required to stop its course along the artery, wbicli feets 
rather .hard and tense. Tne skin is dry and hotter than natural, the 
patient complains of great pain and soreness of t7;o abdomen, 
oreathfs nearly ibzty times m the minute, vomits mucus auu bile, is 
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generally boxrod in the helty, bas • whkf 4ry tQ^«l» m^tSMfh 
mnmtf and labours under all the reatl ssoess and irriMiop pf ff vQf.' 

< In thtf second stage the pulse is never under HQ, and fce>q\^&;\^y 
riae^ tibove 180 in the OQinute, while it is always exceedingly Waria- 
ble, weak, and compressible ; the tenderness of the belly Is usugll^ 
much diminished^ and the fulness increased ^ cold partial perspira- 
tions first break out about the face, neck, and extremities, the centre 
of the body, particularly the surface of the i^omen, remaining drv 
and of a pungent heat for some time afterwards ; the patient rareqr 
shivers much, but has repeated chills ; vomits dark grumous mattaf » 
aeidom breathes less than sixty times in the minute, has generally a 
loose belly, a brown, black, or reddirti parched tongue, unquenchaiWe 
thirst, tremulous hands, lightness and swinspung of the head, eon* 
fiiaion of thought, a delirium, and, several faoun before death, a m^ 
loarkably relaxed* cold, damp ikin.' 

As this formidable disease will sometimes proceed wjH; a ra^ 
pidity so great as to prove fatal within forty-eight houra from its 
commencement^ or even less, it is of the utmost importappe that 
the active treatment, by which alone its process can be arreste4» 
^shpuld be employed as early as possible a^r its synqptpms are 
^ce unecjuivocaily manifested ; aod Ijie earlier after this pe- 
riod, in the same proportion will be the probability that the ais* 
ease will be crushed at once, and that tne patieni will speedily 
be restored to health. In his recommendatioii of ble^ingi the 
^eat remedy in a)l cases of active inflammation, Pr. Armstrong 
a^ees with all otir best practical writers; but to be really bene* 
. ficial, it must be free, n^om a large orifice^ and the quantity 
paust he proportioned to tbe violence of the syipptoms and tbe 
stren^ii of the patient, and repeated at a short intefyal if it 
shall have failed, in the 6rst instance, to piye a decided 
check to the progress of the disease. Immediately after the 
first venesection, a purgative is to be given, and Dr. A. appears 
to have, most judiciousdy, appreciated the value of freely eva- 
cuating the bowels, and to have employed it with a degree of 
boldness which has not been usual in the practice of this coun- 
try. His favourite remedy is a scruple, or half a drachm, of ca- 
lomel, suspended in mucilage, given at once, and followed by a 
dose of sulphate of magnesia dissolved in infusion of senna, to be 
repeated every hour, until the bowels were very freely acted upon. 
This formed the basis of the treatment employed, but combined of 
course with the general adoption of tbe autiphlogigUc regim^^. 
Tbe s«icces8 of this practice was moat satisfactory, and a r^er- 
ence to the proportion of recoveries which it efleoted, wiU more 
strongly recommend it to universal adoption, than any enco- 
mium of ours. From the 1st of January to the let of October, 
1813, it appears, that forty-three cases of Puerperal fever, oc- 
curred to five practitioners residing in and near Sunderland^ 
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hoMurableiealimony to the skill of the individaals under whose 
caive ftbey feU, could not be exhUiited, for we believe tbere is 
lifil «n record anotiier iastanc^ of succesii so complete. 

* The thirtjr-eight successful cases/ T)y, ArmstroDg remarbi 
< were aU treated by copious depletion of one kind or other, and in 
twenty-nine of them, calomel was exhibited in doses of a scruple or 
ludf a drachofi at the begioning, and occasionally repeated, in tho 
coune of the distemper. For Uie most part it passed so ezpedi* 
liously along the intestinal canal that there were very fsv instaaces 
ifHiiMch ptyalisHi wan excited, and wbenerer thi« w^ Ute oase^ |( 
ao^med a fevo^rable circumatance, all the patient^ with one eau^sp*- 
timh rscAvorin^ with more than ordinary ^lerity from the time that 
the mouth became affected. And further to illustrate the superior 
efficacy of large doses of calomel, it may be here remarked, that hi 
none of the five cases which proved fatal, more than fourteen ffraina 
of calomel were eiven on the accession of the fever, ialap, sulphate 
of magnesia* and castor oil, being the cathartics cbefly employed 
during its progress.' p.71« 

This is the judicious practice employed by Pr. A.; but acme 
of his correspondents appear to have rdiecl almost exclusively 
on tJ^ employment of purgatives, whioh, in so dangerous a dis^* 
ease, iSy we think, to be reprobated, since not only is a purga- 
tive iDferior to r^esection ia its general impression on the b(^y, 
but the e&ect produced by the latter is immediate, while some 
hours must, in general, elapse before the action of the former 
can be prodncea in any effectual det^ree. As auxiliaries, pur- 
gatives are invaluable, but they ought not to supersede vene- 
section, except in the mildest cases, and even in them, local 
bleeding by means of leeches, ought also to be employed. In 
some of the cases which came under the notice of Dr. A. and 
in which the oonslitutiop was delicate, bleeding was. deemed in- 
adnusaible, and the treatment was by purg^atives ; but though 
these cases did well, their recovery was slow and doubtful ibr 
some time, and they had a strong tendency to hectic, long after 
the abdominal symptoms disappeared. In such cases as these, we 
are persuaded that the greatest benefit would have resulted from 
the local abstraction of blood by leeches. Under the more vigor- 
ous practice of copious bleeding followed by purging, or by purg- 
' ing and vomiting in succession, the patients were generally con- 
^Tslescent on the fourth or fifth day^ and from that period rapidly 
recovered their former health and strength. We cannot speak of 
eipetics in this'disease from our own experience, though they seem 
to have been employed with advantage in some of the cases 
noticed iu this volume. There appear to us, however, to be 
strong reasons to question their utility. The tiolent contraction 
of the abdominal muscles^ produced by the act of vtuniting, 
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musi, by its pressure, increase the paiR in the abdiHoen, which It 
ought to be the object of the practitioner to dimmish by every 
means in his power. Dr. Armstrong remarks, that he never 
ventured -to recommend bleeding in any case when the disease 
had continued more than thirty hours*; that in no instance 
when the pulse was as high as 150, was it of the least service ; 
that in tliose cases whidi were most materially benefited by this 
remedy, the pulse was below 140 in a minute* The quantity of 
blood drawn^ he remarks, should seldom be less than twenty-* 
four ounces, and perhaps never more than thirty, but it is of 
consequence, if possible, to carry the bleeding so far in the first 
instance, as to prevent the necessity of a repetition. If the pa^ 
tient should faint before many ounces have been drawn^ and 
which sometimes happens, the operation should be repeated after 
the lapse of an hour or two, and then carried to its fiill extent 
When the period of active inflammatory action is past, and 
venesection is no longer admissible. Dr. Armstrong recommends 
perseverance in the use of purgative medieines, as affording the 
only chance of benefit* 

* Speaking from my own personal observation/ he remarks, * I 
do not know the period of the disease in which cathartics can be 
omitted without considerable hazard; they are iudisnensably requisite 
-in the first stage, and I have seen them occasionally succeed when 
the disorder seemed advanced into the second. The mtem is un* 
commonly susceptible of stimulants, such as wine and cordials* in 
the second stage, and if freely administered, they generally soon de- 
stroy the patient, whose remaining powers are best supported by 
milk, nourishing broths, and the hke.' p. 81. 

There is one circumstance connected with the history of 
Puerperal fever, which appears to us still to require more en* 
larged, and perhaps more impartial observation, than it has y^ re- 
ceived, for it is well known how much the mind is under the in- 
fluence of its own preconceptions. This relates to the question of 
its being a simple peritonitic inflammation, modified |)eriiap8 by 
the state of the constitution in the Puerperal state, or tu infec- 
tious disease of a low and malignant character. Dr. Armstrong 
explicitly states his belief in the contagious nature of the epide- 
mic disease, and remarks, that he has, on several occasions, 
traced the origin of a fever having the most malignant character 
to the contagion of one having the character of simple peritoni- 
tis. An observation of this kind ought, however, to be very 

* This practice, however, seems hardly reconcileable with his 
statement, that the first stage of the disease will sometimes continue 
seventy hours, though it often terminates in little more than twenty ; 
a more safe criteiion, therefore, of the propriety of employing vene- 
i»ection will be found in his remarL 
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«xtenshrely Terified before it is received as a fact; for thoug;h 
the experience of our Author has taught him that, the same 
practice is to be followed hi both varieties of the disease, onl j 
vrith greater diligence, as the disease is the more malignant, and 
it may not therefore have any unfavourable effect on our prac- 
tice, yet a belief of this kind is calculated to produce the most 
painful anxiety iu the minds of them who are in a situation ta 
be exposed to its inHuenee. With the nature of morbid poisons, 
we can become acquainted only by their eflfects, but as those, 
the laws of which are best known to us, are constant and uni* 
form in their operation j there is some reason to suspect the cor- 
rectness of that observation which would attribute a contagious 
nature to a disease under some circumstances, which, under 
others, it is kuowu not to possess. With respect to malignity from 
tliedaysof Sydenham to tiie present time, this character haii 
been attributed to iitauy diseases, as belonging essentially to 
tiiem, while it has been, in fact, the mere result of that perni- 
cious hot regimen, which the most ample experience of its fatal 
consequences, has not yet been able to extirpate from the great 
body of the people. We do not intend, however, by these ob- 
servations, tx^ cast a censure upon any part of Pr. Armstrong's 
-work ; it is the production of a mind at once candid, inieiligeut, 
'and enlightened ; and its value will be best appreciated by those 
individuals in the profession whose praise and approbation are 
' t))e most to be desired: 



Art. IX. Oriental Memoirs e Selected and abridged from a Series of 
'Familiar Letters written during Seventeen Years Residence in 
Iftdia : including Observations on Parts of Africa and South Ame- 
rica, and a Karrative of Occurrences in Four India Vo/ages. lU 
liistrated with Engravings from Original Drawings [to the Number 
of 94, nearly 30 of' which are coloured.] By James Forbes^ 
F.R. S. &c. 4 vols. Royal 4to. pp. 19S5. Price 161. 16s. Pub* 
lishedby White, Cochrane, and Co. 1813. 

'T'HIS is one of the most splendid works that ever proceeded 
from the English press. And it is not a performance has*- 
tily got up, as its appearance is nearly thirty years subsequent 
to the Author's return from India with the accumulation of ma- 
terials from which it is formed. A few yeai*s of that interval 
have indeed been expended in European travels ; but various 
emressiohs referring to the work, imply that it has been the 
subject of frequent attention and interest during this long pe- 
riod. The very time re<[uired by the artists for preparing so ex- 
traordinary a number of grap}iical illustrations, would have beei^ 
quite sufficient for reducing to due compas3 and order the con* 
Voi-.II. N.S. Hh 
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tents of the journals or descriptive letters wliich most residents 
and travellers in the East would have found time to write, as an 
occupation additional to the discharge of official duties, and the 
verv frequent use of the pencil. But it is almost impossible to 
maKe any guess at the length of time requisite for the com- 
pressioh and methodizing of such an unprecedented mass of 
composition as that achieved by our author, in defiance of tlie 
occupations and the languors of bis life in India. He states tbe 
amount in a representfUon addressed to Mons. Camot, in 1804, 
from Verdun, where he was in detention, with so many other 
entrapi)ed English people. In that representation he says, 

* My drawings, and the letters which were written during those 
travels, OQCu^yJ^ftifttoo thousand pages^ contained in a hundred and Jifty 
^fblio volumes ; the work of my own hands ; these obtained me the 
honour of being elected a member of the Royal and Antiquarian 
Societies of London. My friends insisted upon my publishing them ; 
and, previous to leaving England, I had devoted some time to a se- 
lection of the most interestmg parts, which I was preparing for the 
press. In that state they now await my returuj when I hope to com- 
plete the undertaking * 

It will perhaps be among the first suggestions to most readers 
of this most extraordinary statement, that this is greatly too 
much for any man to have performed with the desirable study 
and accuracy, within nineteen years of a variously busy, and 
partly a juvenile, life, however new and prominently striking the 
objects presented to this astonishing industry. 

The general description of the author's voluntary pursuits we 
give in his own words : 

< I lefb England before I had attained my sixteenth year : with a 
little knowledge of drawing, and an ardent desire to explore foreign 
countries, I travelled and resided upwards of nineteen years in dif- 
&rent parts of Asia, Africa, and 'America; endeavouring to inves- 
tigate the manners and customs of the inhabitants, to stimy the na- 
tural hiftory, and to delineate the principal places, and picturesque 
scenery in the various regions which I visited : to these I gilded the 
costume of the natives, and coloured drawings of the beasts* birds, 
fishes, insects, fruits* flowers, and vegetables, produced in such in- 
finite variety in those climates.' During that time I resided some 
ysacs amongst the Brahmms in Hindostan, at a distance from the 
Euf opcan settlements ; where I had on opportunity of observing the 
modes of life, and the peculiar tenets, of that singular people.' ^ 

Under the lively impressions of so new and strange a world > 
of objects, it will not be wondered that his taste for drawing grew 
into a passion ; and the power which this enviable art gave him 
over the scenes, both for observing tkem more efTectually, and 
for sdcuriug their images, Was felt by him, as he somewhere ex- 
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fesscs it, like an additional sense. While beboldiiisf (h«5 mag- 
TiiBcent views, or inspecting the particular objects, of nature, 
with the delight which, to many admirers of the grand, the 
l>eautiful, and the rare, is alloyed by the thought that these 
striking appearances wilf soon fide into indistinctness in their 
imagination, when they shall pj^obably have no external means of 
preserving or renovating the images, — our Author bad the grati- 
fying reflection that there were growing under his hand the re- 
presentative forms which at the greatest distance, and probably 
many years later in life, would powerfully contribute to renew 
the visions and replace him in thought in the scenes, of the pre-* 
Bent enchantment ; and which might even, by a second ope- 
ration of art, be made to bring the representations to the view 
of thousands of persons. 

The immature and comparatively uninformed state of the Au- 
thor's mind, at the early commencement ctf his survey of the 
world's vnrieties, together with his very slender opportunities 
for consulting books at some of his stations in India, was in 
one view i gr«^at and manifold disadvantage; in another view, it 
might almost be said to constitute a qualification. He could not 
be fully sensible of tlie prodigious measure of antique interest, sO' 
to express it, attaching to tlie regions of the East, and, from 
want of the indispensable lore, could do but little with matters 
involving their history. Prom this ignorance, many of the man- 
ners and customs would be much« less significant and intelli- 
gible. He would be unfurnished with the means of investi- 
gating many things which he would feel strongly challenging 
his attention ; and he would be quite unaware of the claims to 
particular attention which many objects would present to more 
instructed observers. A great many things and circumstances 
necessarily escape the very notice,— do not touch the very per- 
ceptiou —of the most watchful observer whose mind is not stored 
with various knowledge. In addition to the utmost curiosity 
and inietitnes&y it is absolutely necessary to know how to look 
at this world, by means of some previous information of what is 
actually contained in it, and contained often under forms which 
have nothing adapted to arrest unscientific or unlearned curi- 
osity. Our author, so young as to be but half-schooled, would 
be unaware of the importance and the rules of conducting his 
observations to the effect of obtaining general results. An active 
but undisciplined curiosity would collect a vast blended mass of 
facts, without being aware of what they would have taught if 
a certain order had been observed in collecting them, or of what 
they would stilL teach in a certain order into which they might be 
arranged; — unaware too how much they do really in fact .and 
nature e.mt tn a certain order, 

Oa the other hand, such an observer, free from all prejudice, 

Hh2 
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(lexceptin^ the natural disposition of ardent and ingenuous youth 
to Tiew thingrs in the fairest Ii§^ht,) bayin<; no system to irerify or 
lo refute, having no exclusively favourite ciass of inquiries, having 
the faculties set open on all sides, and all alive with an exquisite 
sensibility to every thing within the scope of the senses^ 
^ould be a very honest, though rather too poetic, spectator 
of tlie scenes opened before him, ^vould be rapid in seizing facts, 
itnd would represent them in a bold and simple form, easily ap- 
plicable to the purposes of theory when wanted for that use at a 
subsequent time, or in other hands. 

It appears to have been now and then an object of our Au- 
thor's studies, in the course oith*' long interval since he brought 
his collections from the ^ast, to connect some of his facts with 
some points of theory . For this purpose he introduces here and 
there reflections, and positions ol' doctrine, the produce of later 
Tears anti of mature r though^ ; given as a kind of general truths 
which the Author now reg irds as triirly suggested, proved, or illos* 
trated, by the fact» which he finds recorded in what is now, even 
€o himself, become * a tale of other times.' He often also quotes^ 
soniictinies at too ^reat lengtli, the ophiions and reasonings of 
other men on oriental subject^!, as serving to convey, in a letter 
manner th^m himself could do, as his modesty says, the truths 
demonstrated by one or other part of the sc4me vast assemblage. 

Yet the r ader is not to expect system, or metliod, or any 
other thing of the nature of strict arrangeineiit, as a prevailing 
characteristic of this sumptuous work. It is to be considered is 
the substance, given according to the progress of time, of an 
epistolary journal of nearly twenty years ot the Author^s life. 
It is not careful of chronological minuteness ; it b suspended, 
dilated, madf ^retrograde, or carried into anticipation, just 
at the Author^s will. It gives every where the strongest indi^ 
cations of sincerity, candour, veracity ; and of all the kind^ 
generous, and upright moral sentiments. The reader i^ certain 
to finn, every where, the virtuous philanthropist. All this is 
rendered less strange by something that is, under the circum- 
stances, very marvellously strange. We cannot, by these terms 
of description, excite a curiosity so prepared to wonder as that 
there can beany danger of its being disappointed by being in- 
formed, tliat a person who went uut, nearly fifty years since, ta 
India, as an adventureV, the habits and notions of whose man-- 
hood were fonned there, who passed the grand portioB of life 
in which the character generally consolidates into its pernianefiit 
state, among pigdns, Mahomedans, and such characters aft 
the Europeans ol that day won very apt to become in such a 

regpion and such society, that this |>ersan is a devotit Cliris- 

iiau! He abounds with^pious reflections and aspirations, delights 
i0 ^uote devotional pqetry^ babituaUy and affectionately acki^ow- 
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Udges the GoTerniNr of the worM^ and takes a livriy interest id 
the predicted extension of Christiat^tty U> all hatidns. 

The work is so multifhridus and itiisccUaneOUs, as to leave no 
possibility of making a continuous abstr^ict; and it abouitds so 
much with remai-kable ahd enteHaitiih^^ itieidents and descrip- 
tions, that were any such abstract possible, it would be tar 
less gratifying thah such a series of selections as it will be a 
much easier task for us to give. A few general Remarks may 
find a place at tlie close of the article. 

The western coast, and the tracts in the vicinity of the west- 
^n eoast, of the Indian peninsula, tVere the scene of his resi- 
dences and travels. One movetnent Went as far southward ad 
Travancore ; but it was in various parts of the cotintry fr6tfl 
Bombay to tlie upper part of Gutzetat that he made the long 
sojourn which enriched htm with the materials of this wbtk, 
collected by an indefatigable iiliproVement of the time which 
could be spared from the duties of the citil offices with Which he 
Was charged. 

* A residence of eighteen years on die island of Botxtbay, and se* 
vera! of its subordinate settlements* afforded me an opportuhity of 
seeing a great deal of the western part of Hindostan ; and I occasion « 
ally visited most of the principal places, from Ahniedabad, the capital 
of the northern province of Guzerat, to Anjetigo, the most soutndht 
&ctory on the coast of Malabar. During that interesting pei-iod; I 
corresponded with a near relation, whose congenial mind wished^ to 
share m the novelty I met with in a part of the globe, which is un- 
rivalled in its gratifications for travellers of every descHption ; espe- 
cially for a youth, to whom all the world was ntsw.' 

•The voyage outward gave latitude of play to his youthful sen- 
sibility and tancy, between the enchanting beiauties of nature in 
the tirazils, ahd the wretched and hideoUs state to which the 
crew were reduced, by the scurvy, before they readied India. 
The death of many of them, and the condition to which the 
survivors were reduced, furnish a striking illustration of the 
improvement ^ected sinde that time in the economy of ships on 
lo»g voyages. He describes the Impressive effect of the assem- 
bling of all the crew for the funeral service pre|)aralory to com- 
mitting the dead to rhe dee^i. 

He tery soon m ide acquaintance with whatever is most re^- 
itiarkable in the productions bestowed or inflict'd by nature ott 
the regions of the East. He has but just mentioned his arrival 
/at Bombay, When he goes into an animated celebration of the 
uhrivalled combination of estimable qualities in the eoeoa-nat 
tree. VVe shall only transcribe the account oi the manner of 
forcing it to forego its natural production and substitute a&- 
otber. 

^ Many of the trees are iK>t permitted to bear fruit ; but the em- 
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bryo bud, from which the blossoms and nuts would spring, is tied ui> 
to prevent its expansion ; and a small incision being then made al ' 
the end, there oozes, in gentle drops, a cool pleasant liquor called 
Tarce, or Toddy, the palm-wine of the poets. This, when first' 
drawn, is cooling and salutary ; but when fermented and distilled^ 
produces an intoxicating spirit.* Vol. I. p. 23. 

But the most signal object in the iregetable kingdom, and 
what its very frequent recurrence in bis drawings shews he. 
deemed the most iiieturesque, was the Banian. Much as all 
readers of eastern descriptions have been told of this species of 
tree, their admiration will be once more irresistibly excited by a 
description of one individual on the banks of the Nerbadda. It 
is accompanied by a rich engraving. 

^ On the banks of the Nerbudda I have spent many delightful 
days, with large parties on rural excursions, under a tree supposed by 
some persons to be that described by Nearchus, and certainly not at 
all inferior to it. High floods have at various times swept away a 
considerable part of this extraordinary tree ; but what still remains is 
near two thousand feet in circumference, measured round the prin- 
cipal stems ; the overhanging branches, not yet struck down, cover a 
much larger space; and under it grow a number of custard-apple, 
and other fruit trees. The larger trunks of this single tree amount 
to three hundred and fifty, and the smaller ones exceed three thou-' 
sand : e^ch of these* is constantly sending fordi branches and hanging 
roots, to form other trunks, and become the parents of a future pro* 
geny. 

' This magnificent pavilion afibrds a shelter to all traveller?, par- 
ticularly the religious tribes of Hindoos; .and is generally filled with 
a variety of birds, snakes, and monkeys.: the latter have often di- 
verted me with their antic tricks ; especially in their parental affec- 
tion to their young offspring, bv teething them to select their food, 
to exert themselves in jumping n-om bough to bough, and then in 
taking more extensive leaps irom tree to tree, encouraging them by 
caresses when timorous, and menacing, and even beating tliem, when 
refractory. Knowing by instinct the malignity of the snakes, they 
are most vigilant in their destruction : they seize them when asleep 
by the neck, and running to the nearest flat stone, grind down the 
head by a strong friction on the surface, frequently looking it it, and 
gr^tning at their progi*ess«' 

On a shooting party under tjiis tree, one of the author*s 
friends killed one of these animals, a female ; the extreme dis- 
tress shewn by its companions, and the testimonies of affectiou 
to the dead body on its being restored to them, excited commi- 
seration and respect, in spite of ihe disgust we are tempted to 
feel for a species which has so much the appearance of a moc- 
kery'of our own. The sportsmen were so much mov\3d by the 
behaviour, that, our author savs, ^ they resolved never more to 
level a gun at one of the monkey race.^ 
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It may be observed, that Nature has in general so managed 
the distribution of her exhibitions, that where there is rauch to 
admire, there is mueh to fear. Mr F. might gaze at banian 
trees, be captured with the splendid beauty of the birds, be be- 
guiled into a fancy of paradise by the rich profusion . of flowers ; 
and then, returning to his apartments, to muse over the scene, 
he might find, in one insUuce four, and in another five, of the 
cobra-miueile, tlie most dangerous, he says, though the smallest 
of the Indian serpents, quietly lodged Mn his chamber' up 
stairs ;' and might therefore have just cause to shudder at the 
narrowness of his escape of the * speedy and painful death^ 
which its bite inflicts. He even still more narrowly escaped 
this infliction from a cobra di capello, the identical reptile of 
which he has given a large coloured print. It was in the posses- , 
sion of one of those strollers who exhibit serpents dancing to 
music, a very common amusement in, India. He says, 

* It danced an hour on the table while I painted it; during wliidi 
I frequently handled it, to observe the beauty of the spots, and espe- 
eially the spectacles on the head, not doubting but thit its venomous 
fangs had been extracted. But the next morning my upper servant, 
who was a zealous Mussulman^ came to me in great haste, and 
desired I would instantly retire, and praise the Almighty for my 
good fortune ; not understanding hii meaning, I told him I had al- 
ready performed my devotions, and had not so many stated prayers 
as the followers of his prophet Mahomet then inibrmed me that 
while purchasing some fruit in the bazar, he observed the man who 
had been with me on the preceding evening, entertaining the country 
people with his dancing snakes. 1 hey, according to their usual cus- 
tom, sat on the ground around him, when, either from the music stop- 
ping too suddenly, or from some other cause irritating the vicious 
reptile, which I had so often liandled, it darted at the throat of a 
young woman, and inflicted a wound of which she died in about 
half an hour.' 

Nor would any man in his walks among the umbrageous and 
aromatic groves, so delectable in poetry, be perfectly and in- 
vincibly surrendered to soothing and voluptuous feelings and 
fancies, after having heard that the verdaut, the blooming, the 
* incense-breathing* bower, may harbour such inhabitants as the 
following : 

* One of the most dangerous serpents In the Concan is a long 
snak6 of a beautiful green ; in form resemblng the lash of a coach- 
whip, from which ft is called the whip-snake. This insidious animal 
conceals itself among the branches of trees* from whence it darts 
rapidly on the cattle grazing below, generally at the eye. One of 
them, near the hot. wells, flew at a bull> and wounding him in the 
eye,^rew him into a violent agony ; he tore up the ground in a fu- 
rious manner, ard foamipg at the poutb, died ia about half an hour.' 
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So tUftt a number of precautions, and a selef^tion pf looalityt 
are indispensable before a man can put bioiaelf in perfect bar- 
monv iwith what our author avers to be sometunes tbegracipua 
mood of the climate. 

^ As a contrast to the violence of the monsoon, and the unplea- 
sant effects of the hot winds, there is sometimes a voluptuousness in 
the climate of India, a stillness in nature, an indescribable softness, 
which soothes the mind, and gives it up to the most delightful sen* 
sationi.' 

It is gratifying to the taste for variety and for magnificence, 
that the excitement of emphatic emotion is not left exclusively 
to the snakes. Our author ivas sometimes indebted for this 
luxury to nobler agents. The following is a fine instance, and 
most of his readers would be proud to be able to record such a 
thing among their adventures. 

« Most of the jungles, or wild forests of underwood, in the dis- 
trict denominated the Concan, abound with tygers, hyaenas, bp^ 
deer, and porcupines : the former are as large and ferocious as id 
other parts of India, and render a solitary excursion dangerous. 
They approached close to our habitations at the hot-wells, and fre* 
quently caused an alarm. The thatched cottages were so close and 
uncomfortable, that we general!;]^ placed our beds under a conti- 
guous mango-grove, until, one night, a royal tiger, attracted by the 
smell of a goat which had recently been killed and hung npon a tree, 
rushed closed to my bed, in the road to his prey. The noise 
awakened us in time to secure a retreat to the cottage before the 
return of the monster. The moon shone brightf and in a few ipi- 
nutes we saw him pass us with the carcase of the goat ; which had he 
not found, one of our party would most likely have been his prey/ 
Vol. I. p. 196. 

Compared with endowments and attractions like those we have 
recited, it is hardly worth wblle to mention the recommendations 
which the country, ^ the paradise of nations/ possesses on the 
score of the most curious smgularities of vermin, — ^the black ants, 
an inch long, tliat bite according to the styleof ttieir bulk ; the white 
ants, that eat up every thing in the house, and the house itself into 
the bargain ; or the musk-rats, armed with such aTomatb effi- 
ciency that ' if one of them gets into a chest of wine, every 
bottle smells so strong of the animal, and acquires sui^h a dis- 
agreeable flavour, that it cannot be drunk.' 

It would seem like sinking into utter dulness to advert to any 
harmle98 animal production, if we did not, fortunately, iall OA 
one that relieves the insignificance of innocence by an extreme 
singularity of physical atti'ibutes. Our author k^t a chameleon 
several weeks, and observed it with tlie minutest attention. W^ 
shall transcribe part only of bis description* 
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^ ^ The chameleon of the Concan, iDcluding the tail, is about nine 
inches long ; the bodf only half that length, varying in circumference 
as it is more or less inflated. The head, like that of a fish, is im- 
moveably fixed to the shuulders ; but every inconvenience ii^ reme* 
died by the structure of the eyes ; which, like spheres rolling on an 
invisible axis, are placed in deep cavities, projecting from the head. 
Through a small perforation in tne exterior convexity appears a bright 
pupil, surrounded by a yellow iris ; which, by the singular formation 
ana motion of the eye, enables the animal to see what passes before, 
behind, or on either side ; and it can give one eye all these motions 
while the other, remains perfectly still. A hard rising protects t^ese 
deiicaite organs ; another extends from the forehead to the nostrils. 
The mouth is large, and furnished with teeth. With a tongue half 
the length of the body, and hollow like an elephant's trunk, it darts 
nimbly at flies and other insects, "which it seems to prefer to the aerial 
food generally supposed to be its sustenance. 

< The general colour of the chameleon so long in my possession 
was a pleaiiant green, spotted with pale blue. From this it changed 
to a bright yellow, dark olive, and a dull green ; but never appeared 
to such acTvantage as when irritated, or a dog approached it; the 
body was then considerably inflated, and the skin clouded like lor- 
tobe-i;helI» in shades of yellow, orange, green, and black. A black 
object always caused an almost instantaneous transformation. The roomi 
appropriated for its accommodation was skirted by a board painted 
black; this the chameleon carefully avoided; but if he acciaentally 
drew near it, or if we placed a black hat in his way, he was reduced 
to a hideous skeleton, and from the most lively tints became black as 

i'et : on removing the cause, the effect as suddenly ceased ; the sable 
lue was succeeded by a brilliant colouring, and the body was again 
inflated.' Vol. I, p. 1981 ' 

(To be concluded in our next Number. J 



Art. YLy^Frayer fw the muftipUcation of Evangelical Labourers* A 
Sermon preached before the Patrons of the Newport Pagnel Evan- 
gelical Institution, July i 3, 1814. ^y John Clayton, Junr. Pub- 
lished at the request of the general meeting of Subscribers and 
Friends to the Establishment, 8vo. pp. 34, price Is. 6d. Xondon^ 
Burton, 1814. 

nrHE Institution at Newport Pagnel, referred to in the 
title-page of this sermon, was establishexl in the year 
1783, under the tutorship of the late Rev. William Bull. It 
originated in the exertions of the Rev. JoUn Newton, when 
rector of Olney ; and, conformably to his plan, was designed 
for the education of candidates for the christian ministry, 
without respect of tlie class or denoinination to which their 
labours were afterwards to be consecrated. The academy was 
for several years; supported by voluntary contributions, on which, 
by the death of its venerable tutor^ it has again become de^ 
Voj^.Xl. N.S. I I ^ 
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pendent. ^ The late excellent John Thornton, Esq. so highly 
approved its plan, and the manner in which it had been con- 
ducted; that he offered to undertake the entire charge of its sub- 
sequent maintenance; and, at his much lamented death, be- 
queathed to Mr. Bull, during his life <£*200 per annum for its 
support.' The Rev. Thomas Palmer Bull, has succeeded, by 
the death of his father, to the entire superiutondance of the 
academy. Thirty-eight students, it appears, exclusive of those 
who have beei;i educated at their own charge, have lK»en pre- 
pared for the ministry in this small institution. Its local useful- 
sess has beeu very great, and would render its dissolution m ex- 
tensive evil. 

If there ever was a period at which tUe multiplication, ami 
the character of similar establishments among Proteatant Dis- 
senters, were considerations of importance, it is the j)resent. 
Mr. Clayton has annexed to his sermon some sensible obser- 
vations on this point, which we have pleasure in transcribe 
ing. 

* It ought to be recollected, that new places of worEhip are ereet- 
ing in various parts of our island, and that a vast machinery of tDoral 
means for the improvement of its inhabitant» is now in active work* so 
l^at we may reasonably expect the demand for intelligent and zealous 

f»reachers will be increased. On no account, therefore, should wo 
essen the number of our seminaries for religion and literature. 

< The times which are passing over us, render it necessary to be 
more circumspect than ever in the sanction which you give to persons 
who are desirous of entering the ministry. A profession of LhristL- 
anity is the fashion, and the pulpit presents a stage for the acquisi- 

' tion of popular fame. At the same time the shocks \n hich the 
commercial wcTrld has received, throwing many out of employment, 
may sometimes tempt a man to say, <* Put me mto the priest's office 
for a morsel of bread." I trust you will uniformly endeavour to 

' ^ the spirits, tliat you may c^stmguish as far as pious discern- 
ment can enable you to do so, between the motives which 
arise from a pedantic vanity, and those which originate in th^ love 
of Christ shed abroad in the heart ; between the desire that springs 
from secular disappointment, and that which is the p&pring of pity 
for the souls of men.' 

* In these days of improvement in science, it is of no small impor-? 
iance to elevate the intellectual and literary, as well the moral charac-' 
ter of our seminaries. Knowledge is advancing in every class of the 
community, and the ministry must not only keep pace, but should 
set beyond the ordinary gradation of attainment, or it will suffer 
m the esteem of the solid and serious portion of society. An eminent 
French protestant celebrated fhr. his learning, piety, and impressive 
eloquence^ exclaimed more than a century ago, <* We do not livein 
the days of Samson| when the Philistines were defeated by the jaw* 
bone pt an ass I" 
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The whole paSBage in the original is given in a note. 

** Car on ne saurolt jamais trop savoir dansune charge, oii il y a 
toiijoiirs k apprendre ; oil il faut instruire les ignorans, precher lea sa« 
vans, convaincre les incredules, combattre les adversaires subtils et 
adroit9» sur tout dans ces demiers fents, on les enneniis de la verity 
sent plus dangereux que jamais ; et ou munis de tous les sophismea 
de la chicane ancienne et moderney iJs ont sans doute plus de moyen 
de renverser les voyefer du Seigneur. Nou^ ne sommes plus au teoM 
de l^amson, ou Ton d^faisoit les Philistins avec une macnoire d*ane ; 
et il ne faut plus esperer de pouvoir fjire entrer Jesus Christ glo* 
rieuseoient dans les villes, sur le poulain d'une anesse ; c'est a dire* 
par la ministere de personnes ignorantes." Sermons de Pierre Du 
Boscy torn. 7eme. p. 778." 

The present state of tlie Dissenting interest — to employ a 
cant phrase to which we have^ nevertheless^ strong objections, — 
g;ives peculiar weight to these observations. It is not to be 
disgnised, that a great proportion of those who are Engaged in 
the minislry among ^Protestant Dissenters, though possessing, 
for the most part, the essential requisite of a competent know* 
ledge of theology, are fur from being ' thoroughly furnished* 
urith the minor, but not unimportant qualifications of a christian 
pastor. From this circumstance, which may certainly be traced 
in part to the deficiency of well regulated .academical institu- 
tions, the ministry itself has suffered dispiaragement, and the 
respectability of Uie Dissenters, as a religious body, has beea 
depreciated. Various causes might be assigned as having con- 
tributed to produce these effects. The exqiusive regulations of 
our national institutions, and the sort of crecUtability. which at^ 
taches to a connexion with the Episcopal Church, must operate 
so as to secure the mass of tiie great, the noble, the opulent,^ and 
the politically wise, under the banners of the establishment^ 
and tlius to leave only the middle and lower orders to form the 
various classes of Dissenters. These classes have been con- 
tinually augmented at different periods by .those Who have, 
from professing nonconformity, been deprived, by disinheritance 
or prosecution, of their possessions and standing in society* 
It was not among persons thus situated, that liberally endowed 
and extensive institutions could be expected, from the nature 
of their circumstances, to arise. Many of the early nonconfor- 
mists, themselves men of liberal attainments and attached to 
literature, were compelled to have recourse to commercial en^ 
gagements, or agricultural labours for subsistence ; and from a 
like necessity the temporal and spiritual avocations which they 
bequeathed to their successors, continued to be united. Nor 
was the want of Uberal institutions at first felt to its £idl extent, 
as there long, remained some ministers of eminent learninf^ 
piety, and influence, among the Protestant Dissenters, who 

i 1 2 
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devoted themaelTes with a success propoitioned to ihm l»lclftSf 
to the private education of a few individuals in every braodi 
of knowledge essential to the honourable discharge of the 
sacred functions « In these schools of the prophets, many db- 
tinguisbed prelates of the established church received IheiBnt 
impulses of piety,* and made those acquisitions which becauaie 
the foundation of their future eminence. The gradual,, aad 
perhaps unnoticed decrease by death of the number of fliese 
public instructers, has concurred with a. diminished taste lir 
literary attainments as afibrding no prospect of temporai advan- 
tage, to produce a sensible effect on the general character €iih& 
ministry at large, in respect to scientific or classical erudftion. 

It is very supposable that prejudices against learning may have 
been created by witnessing its comparative inutility, to say the 
least, when united to a merely spcNSulative belief, and a lifeless 
formality in the characters of the clergy, the most respectaUe of 
whom during tbeawfully dissolute periods which succeeded llie 
Restoration, presented, with rare exceptions, no better conbina- 
tion. At length Whitfield and Wesley arose to confound the wise 
disputers and the scribes of their day, by what m some respects 
might seem the foolishness of preaching, but which proved of 
mighty and successful operation in awakening and convettmg the 
souls of thousands. The disinterested zeal, the untameable 
energy, the unwearied exertions, and the fervent benevolenee 
of this new description of preachers,, were ciiculated to shame 
with a sense of uselessness, all those who were not rather pro- 
voked to emulation. But it was not altogether without cause 
for alarm, that some among the Orthodox Dissenters were 
disposed to view the impetueaity and indfacretion which were 
frequently found united to these more imitable qualitieft-^We 
have not room in this place to enter particularly into the ill 
effects which have arisen from the iiyudicious depreciatioD t>f 
human aids and subordinate means in reference to the sucoeas- 
fill administration of the gospel: but we notice it as one of^the . 
circumstances which have tended to diminish amongst DSsaen- 
ters a taste for Kterary acquhrements from the notion of' tiidr 
comparative ibutility in conuexion with the ministerial charac* 
ter.— Perhaps the lethargical slumber in which the cfaureh of 
England was at that time wrapt, had partly overtaken too many 
of the congregational churches, and there existed too indolent 
a satisfaction with the systems, catechisms, and estaUished 
discipUne of the old Dissenters, as if these could supersede the 
extraordinary labours of the Evangelist, or could stand instead 
of holy aeal and impassioned energy. The Methodists, how- 
ever, were not calculated permanently to occupy the stations of 
those whose lack of service they seemed raised to supply. Th^ 
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evils vrtting fttmi an Illiterate ministry are not immediately felt 
Oontrasted irith those of formality, or of a departure from tiie 
dttipttcity of the gospel, they may be justly deemed of small 
magnitiide. In indiTidual cases they may be difficult to be 
Moertained^ or be n^olly neutralised :' but they are not the less 
real, and in the end ezlensiTely injurious to the best interests of 
society. 

It is not, howeTer, from contempt of human attainments' that 
«mong Dissenting ministers of the present day, there exists, 
on ffome points of comparison with those of the endowM 
church, so great an inferiority. - The finct is, that the pressure 
of the times on their circumstances and the narrowness of their 
stipends, forbid their engaging in pursuits, which to be enjoyed 
9t sueoessfuyy Mlowed, require a mind at leisure and a hbart 
at te^i. The great majority of candidates for the ministry 
amongst Dissenters are of humble origin or straitened circum- 
«tances. The want of subordinate inducements to young men 
in the higher stations of society, in the shape of emolument, 
ease, or distinction, might be less to be regretted, as tending to 
keep the ministry itself pure from the unhallowed misapprppri* 
ation of its sacrea offices, if it were not that mixed motives are 
still left to operate on those who occupy a lower rank in society, 
and who are sometimes tempted to exclaim, (as Mr. Clayton 
dbserFcs) ^* Put me into the priest's office for a morsel of 
btiead.'' We ^are not pleading for mixed motives, ijiut it is 
Aeeply to be lamented, that inducements of sufficient strength 
«re not found more extensively to operate in bringing yo«ng 
men of superior education and station, to devote thems^es to 
the sacred office amongst Dissenters. 

It is not necessary that eyery^ minister or pastor should be a 
tnan of critical learning, or of superior abilities. We do not wish 
to embarrass* with any' unnecessary difficulties, the entrance ta 
the Christian ministry. Dissenters ou^ht ever to separate be- 
tw^n *the right and the qualifications of the individual who 
t^ks himseU' called upon to preach the gospel. But it is of 
H^at importance that there should at least be some who may 
he able to* sustain the character of learned men amongst Dis« 
senters, and for this purpose it is of no small importance, 
* io eievate the inteUectucU and literafy^ as well a$ the mo^ 
jfat character of our senUnariesJ* If in some of them, more 
ttere required as a qualification for adnission, and more ex- 
acted from the student previously to his entrance on the mini- 
sterial fnnetions, it would be of essentkl advantage, putting 
aside inferior considerations^ to the cau^ of religion at large, 
Scepticism is of a superficial character ; it originates in ' the 
vanity of the half-learned, and the pride rf the half-reasonlnj.* 
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Learnnig das been generally found, not more necessary for the 
competent defence of the truth, than favourable to the pro- 
motion of a dcTotional sjiirit, personal humility, and enlighten* 
ed benevolence. 

But we check ourselves from 'pursuing these remarks, which 
were naturally suggested by the observations we have quoted 
from the Sermon before us : and will conclude by giving an 
ejittract from the Discourse itself, as a further specimen of die 
author's style, and of the sentiments which it contains. 

< A second incentive to the presentation of this prayer is taken 
from the pknteousness of the harvest^ which invites the sickle 
of the reaper. We would not attempt in a spirit or sectarian 
bigotry, or through a deficiency of true candour, to diminish 
the number of those who have been converted to the faith of the 
jpwpel ; but it is a serious fact, that a large majority of itianktnd 
18 still in an unregenerate condition Look into this town and its 
adjacent villages Are tliere not many here, in the gall of bitterness 
and bonds of iniquity ? Stretch your prospect to the counties of En* 
gland with its denendenciesi and the prpvinces of Ireland Are 
there not multituaes perishing for lack of knowledge? Travel in 
thought to distant countries, where heathenism and antichristian 
superstition have spread their deadly influence ; there you will 9ee 
millions of your fellow creatures famishing for the want of the bread 
of life- AH these are hastening into eternity. While we speak, die 
{^neration passes away. Opportunity, if not soon embraced, will 
in many instances be lost, and tost for ever, ^urely if there be any 
thing which will kindle the spark of zeal in the botiora of a disciple 
or Mnisterof Christ, if there be an)r prospect which wili ii^ht up 
his devotion to a bt^rning fiaroe, it is the spectacle of myriads of souw 
destined to immortality, but entering upon eternity unprepared for 
heaven. 

* The vaucHy of labourers, should likewise induce us to prefer this 
supplication. There is without doubt, a considerable di erence b&> 
tween the circumstances of the times when our Lord issued this com* 
mand, and those of the present day. Christianity was then in its 
infancy. Few had the courage to profess it, and very few were 
called to preach it. On the contrary, in these halcyon d.iys of the 
church, and in our own favored country, the ministers of the go&pel 
are much more numerouf. Still however the number is comparatively 
small. Xt 18 touching indeed on delicate ground, but fact will bear 
me out in the fearless assertion, that as all are not Israel who are of 
Israel, so all who assune the clerical office, are not diligent and 
faithful stewards over ;he household of God. We are in want of 
iabeurers, — men endued witli knowledge, warm at heart with love to 
Jestis and compassion f^r souls, fired with zeal in tlie best of causes 
—men who will throw ticir whole spirit into the work of the ministry, 
strive to pluck sinners is brands from the burning, who passionately 
aspire to turn many u righteousness and to shine as stars for ever 
and ever, • If too we txtend our view to the vast tracts of imculti- 
vated eround beyond oir native shores, who will not exclaim, with a 
sigh of sorrow and of bnging desire, " The I^ tourers are few- -send 
forth more into the havest 1" 
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Art XI. Sermons on the Occasion of the late Peace. By the Rev, E, 
T. Vaughan and others. 

"P^OTHING can be more insipid and uoaffectin|^ than the ge** 
neral character of* Political Sermons, or Sermons upon 
political occasions. The preachers of them seem for the most, 
part, to be so solicitous to say all that is proper, and loyal, and 
patriotic, and so anxious to avoid every things in the least ap- 
proachuig to a contrary tendency, thatthey do not allow them- 
selves to carry any independence of thout^ht, or any adequate 
warmth of feeling into the subject, and cannot, be expected, 
therefore, to produce cpmpositions of a deeply impressive or in- • 
structive nature. The five or six well-kttown passages of Scrip- 
ture most obviously applicable to such occasions, may at once 
be safely fixed upon a^ fbrmins^ the texts of nine-tentlis of these 
Sermons ; and as for the materials of the Discourse, it might 
be amusing to ascertain, in how many Boonaparte is represented 
as th<' Nabuchadonosor of the Prophet, and his atrocities, mag- 
nified to the utmost, and exhibited principally in the light of 
personal or rather national injury, are made the chief theme of 
declamation ; while our country is complacently eulogized and 
felicitated as a nation not less religious . than favoured of the 
Lord, our rulers righteousness, and the people peace. 

So long, however, as Fast Days and Thanksgiving Days are 
observed by the nation, it is much to be regretted tliat the oppor- 
tunity is not more competently improved, for impressing on the 
minds of the people, by this medium, sentiments at once rational 
and devout; — for reminding tliem of those principles, the basi^nd 
security of all that is venerable and valuable in theirestablishments, 
which, in aJUance with religious fear and social charity, it should 
be the object of every friend to his country to diffuse, as forming 
the character of the free subject and the Christian politician. 
Unfortunately, on no subject does there exist more crude, su- 
perficial, and, of course, violently bigoted notions, than on that 
of politics, next to religion, the most momentous, the most 
constantly pressing, and the most permanently important. 
Even among religious -people, we fear we^might almost say e«- 
pecially among them, there seems to be no medium practically 
realized, between a fatal and an immoral servility, which in- 
duces people blindly to acquiesce in all evils legally established, 
in all misdemeanours sanctioned by legislative acts, and to merge 
tlieir understandings and principles in the national wisdom and 
the national morality ; — and on the otlier hand, a sullen, turbu- 
lent, selfish spirit of democracy, which resents, as if from per^ ' 
sonal animosity, every error, failure, or invidious act of the mi« 
nistry, regards their persons with suspicion and contempt, and 
half loathes the success which may procure honour to the meq 
in power. In the one class, the men are better than their prin- 
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ciples; in the other, the principles are better than the men.' 
The latter may be with most reason objects of deprecation or 
^ dread, as respects the present ; tlie opinions of the former, are 
the most mischievous in their operation on posterity. But is 
there indeed no medium ? — Have the principles of Milton and 
of Locke been so completely refute ny reasoUi and foundi so 
dangerous in eflect, that they are henceforth to be abandoned 
• as obsolete and disreputable notions ? Is every person to be 
stigmatised as disloyal, or to be susfiected xif .secret Jacobinism, 
who ventures to raise his voice, in the true spirit of a * con- 
stitutional loyalist,' against the abuses and corruptions and fia* 
gitious acts of an administration ? Or is it no longer necessary 
diat our children should be taught, and our children*s children, 
how those civil and religious rights were procured which are their 
distinguished birthriglit, and which tliey too must hold in trust, 
as a sacred and unalienable deposile, to be transmitted unim- 
paired to their posterity i 

We repeat it, that enlarged and accurate political opinions . 
are of incalculable importance, and the spirit of independence 
which is connected with them, is in perfect accordance with the 
temper of the Gosi^el. We cannot have a finer exemplification 
of tliis harmonious aceonlance of a firm and lofty maintenance 
of civil rights with a peaceful and courteous deference to con- 
stituted auUiorities, than in the character of 8t^ Paul himself. 
But in no respect is the evil of eitlier of tliose dispositions which 
we have endeavoured to expose, more conspicuously manifested, 
tliail in the tendency which there is in those of either party^ to 
be taken off from the consideration of the Supreme 4gent, the 
counsels of whose will all inferior instruments and all events are 
intelligently or blindly concurring to work, and to eiLpend in 
self-gratulation or m the applause of second causes, tliose feel* 
iugs which should be employed in deeper and humbler grati- 
tude. 

We have selected firom the numerous publications to which the 
late happy and glorious events have furnished occasion, a few of 
the most prominent. Some of them contain sentiments which 
cannot be perused without sincere pleasure and satisfaction ; but 
no one of them appeared to us to require a separate article, as 
being possessed of very distinguishing merit. 

1. The Lesson of our Timesy a Sermon, preached in the 

Earish church of St. Martin, Leicester, on Thursday, July 7, 
eing the day of General Thanksgiving for Peace. By the 
Rev. Edw. Tbos. Vauglian, M. A. Vicar of St. Martin and AU 
Saints, Leicester, &c. 8vo. price Is. Hatchard. 1814. 

Mr. Vaughan's text is Dairiel iv. 17. ** This matter is by the 
decree of tlie >Vatchers," which he explains agreeably to 
Bishop Horsley's learned and admirable eitposition. The Ser- 
mon commences with the following anecdote. 
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< It is recorded of a certain gallant cavalier, who had acted a s\g* 
n^l part in the war of the ^reat rebelHon^ and who at length died 
fi^htin^ by th^ side of bi;s King ; that when alone, and pacing about 
his chamber, he was frequently heard to ingeminate the word. 
Peace * << Peace V* said be, ** dear Peace ! when shall we know 
thee again ?" 

There is so little force or propriety in this anecdote, that we 
really cannot h&lp suspecting it was brought in, for the mere 
sake of tlie words ^ gallant cayalier/ ^ ' the side of his king"^* . 
and *.the great rebellipn,* — words of mystical association in the 
minds of some people, but very impertinent on such an occa- 
sion. We say this with no disrespectful feeling towards Mr, 
Yaughan, who is a man of distinguished talents and piety. 
The discourse itself is of a very superior description. Su<^ 
passages as the following are of rare ocqurrence ia Sermons 
of this class. 

* Here therefore I must be allowed to take up my word of inquiry ; 
and solemnly to charge it upon you, as one of the urgent duties of 
tbiadayi. that you ascertain, whether you be obediet^ Mievers of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ i It is to put this question as earnestly as I 
can, that I have eagerly waited for this day. *^ Per^dventare," said 
I, ^' they will hear rae on this day^ It may be I shall get to their 
conspiences, and they will search them at my bidding." O ! search 
them, dear brethren ! search them ; it is for your life. You njay be 
generous men ; you may be just men ; you may be loyal subjects, 
excellent citizens, kind-hearted neighbours, tender parents, hus- 
bands, masters, sons ; but not true c hristians. You may *^ do many 
things'* which Christ has said, yet not bblievb in him *< with your 
Htthde heart;" and so, be in reality far from him. Nay, you may as- 
sist others to win Christ, and be found in him ; yet cot be found in 
him yourselves. Now if you be not found in him by a living faith^it 
matters not what your p;'ofe6sioQ, or your character amongst men 
may be: *' you ar^ yet in your sins;" ** as a heathen man and a 
publican;'' $m*' Anathema, Ma^an-atha," O then ascertain this 
faist ! And if you have not yet repented unto life, now, without 
delay, seek this repentanc^ ; study, pray, watch, be sober ; that 
you may ** be created anew in Christ Jesus i" " born again ;" ** bom 
from above ;'* " born of the Spirit ;" and so be made very and ac- 
ceptable believers in the name of the only begotten Son o^ God, and 
partakers of his kingdom and of his righteousness ! You Uiat have 
been sp *< born," r^ice, improve, hokl-fast| stir up» and put forth 
the gift that is in yoal' pp. S2— ^3. 

The conclusion of the Sermon is very solemn and energetie. 

2. Light shining out of Darknessy &c. &c. By Thomas 
Scott, Rector of Aston tSandford, Bucks^ price Is. Seeley. 

The name of the venerable rector of Aston Sandford, always 
exdtes in the reader emotions of affectionate respect. The 
Sermon, which he has founded on the 1st verse of the xcii. Psahn^ 
Vol. II. N. ». K k 
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18 one of the most intereatiDg to ¥rbich the occasion has girca 
birth, akid deserves to be read with attention. We have parti- 
oular pleasure in transcribing the following extract. 

< We have indeed veiy great reason for thankfulness and joyful 

S raise, that, however the Slave-trade may tevive, and wkh whatever 
readful cruelties it may be prosecuted, it is no longer the national sin of 
BritMU. It may, and probably it will, brinff deep and indelible disgrace 
on us from men ; that, at such a crisis, the opportunity of procuring 
a general engagement for abolishing it, an opportunity scarcely ever 
again to be expected, it was (to say no more) so heedlessiyreoo^ykced9 
and suffered to pass by unimproved* Men will consider that as a lur- 
tional actf wliicn was done by the individuals entrusted with our 
national concerns, in this most important treatv. But God will not 
judge it to be a tuUionid tin, nor need we fear his judgments on diat ^ 
aiecount' 

' Thd artiele in th^ treaty, which we deplore, is not the act of the 
nation, or of the Parliament ; but simply of the executive power ; 
and* whatever degree of blame belongs to it (for on that I decide not), 
the whole attaches there.' pp. ^, 4. 

3. A Sermon of Thanksgiving on the late Peace : from 
Psalm IxxTU 10. By Melville Ilome, Lecturer of Maraiion. 
Price Is. SeA&f. 

This is, reall V, a strange production. We looked for something^ 
rather more sober and practical from so excellent a man as Mr. 
Home, but be is carried awa^ by his subject far beyond the con- 
fines of plain prose and rationality. The whole sermon is in 
the s^tyle of an illummated transparency* We must prove our 
words, and we do it with reluctance. 

* It is not in the character of Englishmen, in the nature of maa, 
to contem^te this New Heaven and Nbw Earth with silent 
apathy. The blind see the arm of the Lord ; the dumb praise him. 
1 he length and breadth of the land exhibit one blaze of joyful 
light, and France herself has kindled her rival fures. But we are 
culed upon for nobler praise; fbr illuminations of the spirit; for ra- 
tional gratitude and love, Tlie pious example is eiven by Princes, 
who now bow before him, by whom Kings reign. Noblel, Senators, 
and Judges worship at his footstool. From the Baltic to the 
Mediterranean* nations are bowed before him, as the heart of one 
man. Vanauishers and vanquished vie hi the work of praise. Earth 
cannot contain the joy. It ascends, and add^ to thefelicttyofHeaoen, 
Prophets and Apostles lead the thankful choir of xh^^ Triumphant 
Church, lohi^e AtiniterinE Angelt accr.rd their tmmortal lyres. Nor 
is there apathy in the God of Love ; He rejoiceth in the blessedness 
he communicates, and In the praise which he inspires.' pp 4, 5. 

4. " The Kingdom of God,'' a Seripon, &c. By the Rev. 
Joseph Maude, M. A. price Is. Longman aud Co.. 

This is a ver^ sensible and appropriate sermon, designed to 
illustrate the prophecy in Daniel ii. 44, with an application in 
behalf of the Naval and Military Bible Society. Wo regret 
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fliat we have no room left for further extracts. Oor limits will 
<nk]y allow us to transcribe the titles of the following Discourses. 
The first three are t|lso by clergymen of the Establishment. 

5. * Eni^hnd's Mercies a^id Duties/ a Sermon preached at 
little Bolton, Lancashire, April 17, 1814, on the occasion of 
the^deliyerance of Europe from tyranny and oppression ; and of 
the prospect, now happily afforded, of an immediate, perma- 
nent, and honourable Feace. (From 1 Sam. xii. 21.) By the 
Rev. W. Ttiistlethwaite, M. A. Minister, price Is. Seeley. 

0. ^ England's Glory and Duty,' a Sermon preached at Ihe 

Btrish cliureh of St. Crux in the city of York, July 7^ 1814. 
y John Overton, M. A. Rector of St. Crux and of St. 
Margaret. (Deut. xxvi. 190 price Is* Cradock and Joy, London. 

7. Two Sermons, preached at St. James's church, Notting* 
ham, July 7^ IdU. By 'Joseph Jones, M. A. (Prom Isaiah. 
xiY. 7, and Miuah iv. 4 and 5). prire2s. Hatchard. 

8. * The Downfal of Na{>oIeon and ihe DeliTerance of Bu- 
rope improved: a Sermon, preached in Cliff-Lane chapel, 
Whitby, July 7, 1804. By George Young (Isaiah xIt. 16, 17). 
price Is. 6d. Baynes. 

9. A Funeral Sermon, on the Downfal of 'Buonaparte's Dy- 
nasty ; a Discourse preached July 7, 1814. (Isaiah xiv. 4. 16, 
17). London. Underwood. 



Art. XIL SELECT LITERARY INFORMATION. 



*«* GitiUemen and Publishers toAo tmve tearks in ihe press^ mil MIge 
the Conductors qf the Eclsctic Rbvibw, iy sending Information 
(postpaid) qf the subject, extent ^ and probable price qf such tnorks f 
%iohich they may depend upon being communicated to the Public^ if 
consistent loith its plan. 

In the ooorte of the present year will The wingtilar scarcity of this volume ^f 
be publiibe4, in one volume 8vo. very Poems* selected from a voluminous 
neatly printecl on fine wove paper, An- misoelbny, compiled by Geor^re Ban- 
ctent Scottish Poems, publisl{«'d from natyne, in 1569, and «*dirmi by tbe re- 
the MS. of George Bannatyne, )5C8. lebrated f.ord Hailtj, mUht be dei^rued 
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SeUct Liierihy Iij/ortnaihtL 



ft sofBcient apology for iU repobli ca- 
tion, bad it no other merit ; but it has 
higher ami more substantial claims to 
notice. At the iiead of this collection 
stands the name of the great poet Wij- 
.liam Dunbar, oueuftbe greate»t feni- 
u!«es that Scotland has produced, whose 
brilliancy of colouring, minuteness of 
description, and knowledge of life and 
of human nature, is lililc inferior to 
Chaucer. To the Poems of Dunbar 
succeed several by Robert Henrysone, 
of which ihe piUoial ballad ol Robeiie 
and Mal«yne is the most interesting. 
Several Poems follow by Stowari, Pa- 
trick Johnstone, Kennedy, and others, 
and thi' ballads of AlcxaiMler Scotl, who 
has be n terine<l by Piukerton, without 
extravagant praise, the Aoacreon of 
Scotch Poetry. For a long account of 
this el gaiit and matchlps» liule volume 
secC^ll^ura Liieraria, vol.5. As this 
reprint will be scmpuiously limited to 
Two Hondrtd Copies, gentlemeo desi' 
rous of i)0!;ses.-.iiig it, are r«:quested to 
be enrly iu sending their nam s. 

Mr. Maddock, barrist< r, has in con- 
aiderable forwardness, the Principles 
and Practice of the Court of Chancery, 
in 2 large octavo volumes. 

Mr. JanieJ, of Wells-street, wiH 
speedily publish aTreat.se on the Prin- 
ciples of Piojeetion, the projections of 
the sphere, and the construction of 
maps, ilUutrated by 18 plates of dia- 
grams. 

Mr. Ltigh Hunt has in the press, the 
' Descent of Liberty j a mask, in allu- 
sion to the clo>e ol the war. 

A Short Excursion in France, 1314, 
with engravings of the Venus de Medicis 
and Apollo Belvidcre, is nearly ready 
lor publication. 

A McmoT of the Expedition em* 
ployed lu the Cooquest of Java, with 
a Survey of the Islands forming the- 
Oriental Archipelago, is in the press, 
illustrated by 34 maps and views. 

Dr. Trots er, of Newcastle, is prc» 
paring for the press, Reflections on the 
Diseases of the Poor for the last Ten 
Years; being a summary of the ca^i 
of upwards of 3000 patients who ha\e 
received his gratuitous advice. 

Mr. John Craig will soon publish, in 
4to. a Brief Survey of Holy Island, the 
]^9sa islands^ and the Adjacent CoAst 



of Northumberland, illnstrated by ei»> 
gravngs. 

The Rev. C. Wcllbeloved, of York, is 
preparing an edition of the Holy Bible, 
with notes, critical, moral, aiid devo- 
ti'inal, which is intended to be pub- 
lished in part?. 

Mr. James White, of Exeter, bat a 
fourth volume of bis Treatise on Vete- 
rinaiy Medicine, nearly ready for pub- 
lication. 

A Treatise on the Abuses of the lann 
is in the press ; principdliv tending to 
show that th> arrest on mesne process 
is equally oppressive on the plaintiff ne 
the defendaut, and the necessity of esp- 
Ublishingsome court, in which a trades- 
man can recover a small debt. 

Mr. Watkins is engaged on a new 
edition, with great additions, of his 
Treatise on Copyholds, which wiU be 
printed in 2 royal 8vo. volniiies. 

A new edition of Byron's MisceHa- 
neons Potros, iu 2 6vo. volumes, fa 
nearly ready tor publication. 

Dr. Jamieson is preparing a new edi- 
tion of the Life of King Robert Brnce^ 
by John Bar boor, archdeacon of Aber* 
de< n ; and of the Acts and Deeds of Sir 
William Wallace, /»y Henry the Min- 
strel } from the MS. of both in tbe 
Advocates* Library, with biographical 
sketches, notes, hnd a glossary. 

MissStarki's Utters from Italy, with 
considerable additions, are now in the 
press. '^ 

N. Jickiing, Esq. barrister, is pre- 
paring a Digest of the Castom Laws, to 
be printed in a 4to. volume. 

Speedily will be published, in 3 vols. 
8vo. illustrated by plates, by Lowry, 
Systematic Education, or Elementary 
Instrilction in tbe various Departments 
of Literature and Science, with Pi-acti- 
cal Roles for stodyiiifr each Branch pf 
Useful Kuowledgc. By the Rev. W. 
Shepherd, the Rev. Lant Carpenter, 
LL. U. and the Rev. J. Joyce. 

In the Pre$ss, A ne« Dictionary of all 
Reliftions j comprising the substance of 
Hannah Adatos's celebrated View of 
Religion^, &c. with much original mat- 
ter, revised and corrected lo the pre- 
sent time. To which wilt be prefixed, 
Mr. Fuller's vatiraUe Rstsay on Truth ; 
the whole to be comprised in i volume, 
J2mo, 
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A New fiditiOfi, (the tfahd ) of 
Help to Zion's Travellers ; bfiing an 
attempt to remove various Stumbling 
Blocks out of the way, relatingr to DoO- 
trinal, Experimr Btal, and Praettcal 
Religion. By the late Rdbert Hall, of 
Arnsbf . Tn the Press, Post R<mds lA 
France, with the various Roads to the 
principal Cities in Europe; beiug a 
Trans! At inn of the £tat ,des Postes, 
published by order of Louis XVIII. a 
work of great imporCaiiee to atl persons 
who visit the Continent 

Speedily will be published, a second 
edition enlarged, of the Rev.W. Vowles's 
Sermon, entitled, The Question of Ap« 
paritions and Supernatural Voices con 
sidert d ; oecatfiottpd by the extraurdi- 
nary cirrnmstaDces which followed the 
death of Aon Taylor, of Tiverton, 
Devon. 

A oew edition of the Rev. D. Jen- 
nings's much esteemed Sermons for 
young people, may be Expected ih a 
few days. 

In the press and shortly will be pub- 
lished, a new edition of Baxter's Dia* 
logues, on per!«onal and family religion, 
abridged by Fawcett. ^ 

A second edition of a Syllabus of ' 
Christtan Doctrines and Duties, in the 
Catechetical furm, by the late P^v. 
^. Newton, of No^icb$ is nearly 
ready. 

A life of Philip Melancthon, the in- 
timate friend ami distingoished coadjn- 
tor of Martin Luther, is preparing for 
the press by the Rev. Francis Augustus 
Cox, A. M. of Hackney, and may be 
expected early in the enbuing winter. 

Historical Sketches of the House of 
Romanoff, the reigning family of Ru9-> 
8ta« with a bnef account of the present 
8' ate of that empire, by the Rev. W« 
Anderson \ is in the press. 

Letters from Albion to a friend on 
the Continent, written by a foreign no- 
bleman to hi« friend, in the years 18 tO, 
11, 12, and IS, may be expected in 
lite ensuing month. 

A Dictioiuiry of Religious Opinions, 
or a brief account ol the various de- 
^nominations, into which the profession 
4ii Christianity is divided, alphabeti- 
cally arranged ; has been sent to the 
press, by Mr. Jones, author of tbe His- 
tory of the Waldenses. 
A Narrative of theTravdsof theRev. 



John Camphell in $onth Africa, at tLe 
request of the Minionary Society, to 
promote the knottrifdge of Christianity 
among tbe Hotteti(ot«, is in the prcbs. 
*#* Mr. Campbell visited *>omelribe> of 
the Africans who had never seen an Eu- 
ropean, and crossed thePenmsuta frotn 
East to West, nearly in the course of 
the great Orange rhrer. He had aUo the 
felicity of discovering the junction of 
several rivers before unknown. The 
work is expected fo be compn.«ed in 
one large octavo volume, and to be 
published about Christmas next. 

In the press, and speedily will be 
published, in one volume, I^mo by 
Kutton and Son, Paternoster-row y and 
Williams and Son, Stationer's court ; 
A Dictionary of all Religions and re- 
ligious Denominations; including the 
whole substance of Hannah Adams's 
View of Religions reduced to one Al- 
.phabet, wiih her introduction, and a 
great number of additional articles, in- 
cluding all the new sects, k.c. .The 
whole carefully corrected and revised, 
by T. Williams, author of the Age of 
Infidelity, A New Translation of Solo« 
mon's Song, Historic Defence of Expe* 
riroehtal Religion, &c. To this work 
alone is prefixed. An Essay on Truth : 
its importance, — causes of error, —i- 
reasons of its permission, &c. By An* 
drew Fullf-r. 

Mrs. Adams's Work bring com* 
pletely out of print, the Proprietors 
have been some time in preparing s 
new edition, with the above improve- 
ments and additions. Particrifar care 
has been taken to divest the work of 
all doubtful matter ; and, by the intro- 
duction of new articles, to make it as 
complete and interesting as possible 
within the compass of a single volume. 
The authorities have been carefully ex- 
amined ; and some articles which, in 
the former edition, were earned to a 
disproportionate length, have beeil 
Abridged to make room for others. 
The editor has endeavoured to confine 
himself to a faithful and candid state- 
ment of the sentiments of every sect 
and party, without that indlfferency to 
sacred and scriptural truth, which has 
justly been objected to in otber public**- 
tious in some measure similar. 

The Rev. T. Morel I, of St. Neots, has 
in tbe press the second volame of Stotlies 
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Sfi Ui-tory, whioh i^ill contain th« Ht- 
Ftory of Rome, froii its earliest records, 
to the death of Comtantioe, in a aeries 
of i^says, acctmpanipd with moral 
and religious reflfCl'o'ii«, references to 
orifpnal autboritiea and histofical ques- 
tions which ar% ho conttmcted as to 
include the suhstasce of each essay. 



He ba> also just pnbtislied \n m 
duodecimo form, adapted to the u^m #f 
famiUes and scbooU, a new an^ im* 
proved edition of the Hiitory of Greere 
executed upon a similar plan, with the 
addition of a correct map of aacl«uit 
Gr 



Alt. XIII. LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 



AGBICVLTORB. 

A General View of the Apricqlture of 
the Orkney Islands; uiih observations 
on the m^ans of their improvement ; 
drawn ujrfor the consideration of the 
Bpnrd of Agriculture. By John Shir- 
rcif, 8to. 101. 6d. boards. 

CLAtSrCAt LrriKATIJIlX. 

The iirst roUiroe of Poet» Minorca 
Grsci, PrfiecipoR Lectionis varietate et 
Indicibus Locupletif>«imi« inMnixit 
Thomas Gaisfurd, A. M. iEdis Christi 
AlumnnH, necuon Graetic Liiig&ife Pro- 
feswr Regius. / From the Clarendon 
Pres«i, 8vo. 158. sheets. 

EDUCATIOK. 

A Practical View of Chritlian Fdocn- 
tion in its early stagt-s, ISmo. 59. 
iKKirds. 

New Ofthograpliical Exercises, with 
the c<irrect Orthoepy of every Word, 
according to the roost approved modern 
■sage, for the use of foreigners and 
' schools , in genepU By Alexander 
Powpr, Master of the Commercial 
Academy, Ashford, Kenti ]2mo. 2a. 
bound. 

Five Hundred Questions, deduced 
from the Abridgement of Goldsmith's 
History of Rome: to which ia prefix*^ 
a brief Sketch of the Roman Polity, 
and of the principal constituted an- 
tbortties of the Romans, in ' the most 
fou^ishing times of the Commonwealth, 
and a Tahle of the Roman Emperors, 
together with a Chronological Table of 
the most celebrated Roman Antbore, 
and an account of most paiticnUr works, 
by J. Gorton, ISmo. Is. 
Ocf, on Themes Traduiu de la 



Qrammaire de Nicolas Hamel, d'apr^v 
PEdition st^rlrotsrpe, ISma Ss. bound* 

Introductory Latin Exercises to tho« 
of Clarke, Ellis, and Turner ; designed 
for the yonnger classes of learners, 
ISma Ss. 6d. bourd. 

Original Letters of Advice, to a 
yx>ung Lady. On Education. On ilappj* 
nesa. On Christian Faith. . Beaotiea of 
the Scriptures. 'J 'he Folly of useless 
words exposed. On Telemachos, Cha- 
rity, &c. &C. {By the author of the 
Polite Raaaoner, 1$mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 

Juvenile Arithmetic; or a Child's 
Guide to Figures, being an easy iotro« 
ductiun-to Joyce's .•rithmetic, and va- 
rious others now in use, ]8mo. Is. 

The Elements of English SpelUnf^ 
accompanied by a variety of Reading 
Lessons, de»ign^ for tlie use of junior 
pupils* By John Gordon, ISmo. Is. 



A Historical View of the State of the 
Protestant Dissenters in England, an<T 
of the Progtess of Free ln<|piry and- 
Religious Liberty, from the Revolution 
to the accession of Queen Anne. By 
Joshua Toulmin, D.D^8ro. 12s. 

An Abridgement of the History of 
Rome. By Velleins Paterculus. Tran« 
slated from the original, by George 
Baker, A. M. The Translatur of Livy, 
8vo. 8s. boards. 

. An Entire Course of R«Mnan History, 
comprising Hooke's History, and 6i(>- 
bons's Decline and Fall. In w^kly 
numbers. No. 1. pi-ice is. 



A Treatise on Criminal Pleading, 
with precedents of Indictments, Special 
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Plcai, Ue. adapted to practioe. By 
Thomas Starkie, of Liucoliis Ino, RKrj. 
Barrister at Law, 8 rols, 8vo. IL *«. 
boardfl. 

The seeond illume of the Origin, 
Progress, and Present Practice of the 
Bankrupt Law, hotb in EngUnd and 
Ireland. By Edward Christian, of 
Grays Inn, Esq. BarrisUr at Law, a 
aumaxissioner of Bankrupt, and pro- 
fessor of the laws of Engiaod, 8 vo. a 2s. 
t>oards. 

Voluoia I, Part r(to becontinued) of 
Reports of Cases argued ami determined 
in the Conrt of Exchequer, Easter and 
Trinity Terms, 54 Geo. III. and the 
Sittings after. By George Price, Esq.- 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister at 
I«BW. royal 8ro. sewed. 

An Analysis, arranged to serve also 
as a compendious Digested index of Mr. 
Fearoe's Essay on Cootinj^ent Remain- 
ders and Executory Devises, and of Mr. 
Butter's Notes. By Richard Holmes 
Coote, Esq. of Lincolns Inn. royal Svo. 
lUs. 6d. boards. 

• MATHKIIATICS. 

The Doctrine of Chances ; or, tbe 
Theory of Gaming, made eary to erery 
person acquainted with common Arith- 
metic, so ai to enable them to calculate 
tbe ProbabUities of Evf nts in Lotteries, 
Cards, Horse- racing. Dice, &c &c. 
With Tables of Chance nerer before 
published, wbich from mere inspeciiou 
will solve a great variety of interesting 
questions. By William Rouse, 8%u. 
15s. boards. 

MXCRAMICI* 

TUe Miscellaneoas Papers of John 
^meaton. Civil Engineer, Sec F. R. S. 
eummttoicated to the Royal Society ^ 
printed in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions ; and comprising bis Treatise on 
Mills, forming a fourth volume to his 
Reporu, with twelve eograring*, 4io. 
11. lis. fid. boards. 



Ob^rvAtions on Pulmonary Con- 
sumption, by Henry Herbert Southcy, 
M. D. 8T0. 7s. boards. 

MISCBILAKEOUS. 

Wav^rly ; or, " T s Sixty Years 
Since." A Novel, 3 vols. 12iuo. IL Is. 
boards. 

An Olio of Anecdotes aud Memo- 
randa, by W.ll am Davis, I'Jiiio. 5i. 
bourd»» 



Brown's Principles cf Practical Per- 
spective. Part IL wit* 12 curious en- 
gravings, price ]0s. 6d. 

POBTaV. 

Carmen Britannicum; or, the Song of 
Britain : written it* Honoar of His R.yal 
Highness George An^rostiu Frederick, 
Prince Regent. By Edvard HovcH 
ThurloW, Lord Tburiow,4l3. 5». sewed. 

rOimCAL BCONOMY. 

Ad Essay on Improving tie Condition 
of the Poor; Including an attempt to 
answer the important Question, how 
men of landed property can most ef- 
fectually contribute towards the general 
* improvement of tbe lower classes of so- 
ciety on their estates, without dimiuish- 
ing the value of their own property; 
with'bin^on the means fur employing 
those who are now discharged from bis 
Majesty's Service; most respectfully 
dedicated to the Land OwoMs of the 
Udited Kingdom By Thomas Mvers, 
A. M. of the Royal AcaJcuiy, Wool - 
wich. Price 3s. 6d. 

Considerations sur Geneve, dans ses 
Rapports avec l»An«lcteircet les Euts 
Protestants. Survies d*un Discours pro- 
nonc* h Genlve sur la Philosophie 
d'Histoire. Par J. C. L. jJlllioiidc Ue 
Sismoudi, 8vo. 4s. sewed. 

TflBOLOGV. 

Select Noncooformists' Remains ; be- 
ing Orisinal Sermons of Uiver Hey- 
wood, Thomas Jollie, Henry Ncivcoiue, 
and Henry Reudlebury, seljcted frjcn 
manuscripts; with memoirs of the au- 
thors, compiled mostly from ihtir pri- 
vate papers. By Richard Slue, 1 2ai3. 
6s. boards. — Svo. 10*. 6d. 

Tracts on the Doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity, and ou lh«» Nicene cinl Atlia- 
uasiau Crced^, by Bishuj** Stillin-^'fl. tt 
and Bull, Dr. Wallis, Lord VuuhurlJo, 
and Dr.- Horbery; with a Diqu sjtio.i 
on Rational Christiauity, by Su;iine 
Jciiyns, Esq. To which ii prefix. <l, an 
Introduction to the Doctrine oltb« Tri- 
nity and the Albauasian Creed. Uy the 
Ker, Thomas Burgess, D. P. l- R.s. & 
P. A.S. Bishcpof St. Duvid. 4vu. 4*. 
boards. \ 

Serious Thoughts on the V\U and 
Restoration of Man ; with sode Re- 
market on the Doctrines of >rLd •>• 
tinal'on and 0.':^iual aiii. Dy *.««. a. 
•l:2uio. \z, ' . 
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A Comparatireview of tbe Churches 
of Rome and KiglanJ. By Herbert 
Marsh, D. D. F. a.S. Margaret Pro- 
fi" )T o( Divinity in the University of 
C i'.biidge, 8vo.7s. 6d, 

Evangelical CbiibtiaQity Coosidered^ 
awd shown to be synonimous with Uni- 
tananism ; iu a Course of Lectures on 
some of the must controverted points of 
Chri.stiaii Doctrine ; addressed to Tri* 
nitanaos. By John Grundy* one of 
the mititsters of the Conuregation as- 
seuibling in the Chapel in CrobS«street» 
Manchester, $ vot. 8vo. 11.48. boards. 

Shun Discourses on the Loro's 
Prayer, chiefly designed for tbe Vae of 
Country Viilsgcs. By Isaac Mann, 
ivith a recotiiinendatory preface by the 
Kev. J . Fawcett, of Hebdeo Bridge, and 
the Rc'V. W. Steadman, of Bradford* 
S2s. 6d. 

tOYAGSS AND TRAVELS. 

A Journal of a Voyage in 1811 and 
1811^ to Madfai and ChiQa, rauruing 



by the Cape of Good Hbpt and St. 
Helena in the H.C. S. tbe Hope, Capt. 
Jaoaes Pendergrass. By Jmm<A Wathea* 
illustrated by 24 beautifully coloured 
prints from drawings by the Author, 
4to, 31. 38. boards. 

A Translation of the Grsttwovolumea 
of the Relation Historique, under tbe 
Title of Personal Narrative of Travels 
to ihe Rquinoctial Regioos of the New 
Continent^ during the years 1799 — 1804, 
accompanied by the whole of tne Text 
of the Atlas Pittoresque, and a Selection 
of Plates by M. de Humboldt : formiDg* 
two volumes, under the title of Re* 
searches on the Institutions and Mono- 
ments of the ancient inhabitants of 
America, &c. Ice. By Helen Maria 
Williams, under the immediate inspec- 
tion of the Author, illustrated by plates, 
some of which are coloured, 4 vol. 8vo« 
.21. 128. 6d; boards. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have received a Letter from the Rev. Edw. GriAln, A. B« Corale of St* 
Niclvolas% (ottiugham, disavowing his being the Translator of Archbifhop Sao- 
croft^s Fur ?redebliuatui. Wc lose no time in correcting the mistake. 

In our las: Number the price of ' A SHetcb'from Nature ;' a Rural Poem, was 
erroneously (ta ted to be 4^. instead of 2«. ' 
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ECLECTIC REVIEW, 

« 

Fob NOVEMBER, 1814 



Alii 1. The Present State of the Greek Church tH Aussia^ 6r a Summary 
of Christian Divinitj ; bj Platon, late Metropolitan of Moscow ; 
translated from the Slavonian r with a Prelimiiiary Memoir on 
the Ecdesiastical Establishment in Russia ; and an Appendix^ con- 
taining an Account of tbe Origin, and di^erent Sects of the Rus* 
. flian Diflisenters. By Robert Hnkertop. 8vo. pp, xii. 340« price* 
98. Edinburgh, Oh'phant and Co. London, Seeiey, I8l4* 

nPHAT the people of this country' haTe entertained notions 
strangely incorrect respeqtiDg the civilization,, the reli^on^ 
and the resources of the Russian Empire, the political events 
of the Ia.^t two years, and the book now before us, render £(i«ffi-. 
dently evident* Perhaps, from our insular situation, which pre^ 
eludes us from the advantages of an uninterrupted communica- 
tion with other nations, and which, during the last twenty yearr, 
in consequence of the relation in which we stood to a great part 
of the continent of Europe, restricted our foreign intercourse still 
more ; — but, especially, from the good opinion which we are at all 
times disposed to entertain of our own endowmeuts, moral aod' 
intellectual ; — we have been preventedfrom adverting to the rising 
progress of the states around us, and from doing justice to the 
character and attainments of 9 people, who seem destined, by 
an over-ruling Providence, to exert no inconsiderable share of 
influence on the future circumstances of the human race. Nor 
have the prejudices of some even enlightened English travel-, 
lers contributed to lead us to embrace more correct notions of 
this subject. Without any intention of misleading their readers, 
their statements, by indurectW flattering our national prille, 
V01/.ILN.S. 2L 
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confirmed us in our preconceiTedopinions, and actually made 
us beUcTe that, notwithstanding all our imperfection) we are the 
most civilized, religious, and virtuous people in the wcHrld; 
and that the most cultivated peo})le in Russia, are not advanced 
many degrees beyond the condition of savages. These preju* 
dices entertained by our countrymen, though they are certainly 
improper, do not appear to us unnatural,' when we recollect 
either tlie peculiarities' of our situation^ to which we have al- 
ready aUuoed, or the numerous and substantial, as well as the 
many undefinable comforts, which an Englishman enjoyst and 
which he can seldom obtain to the same extent in any 
country except his own* It requires, therefore, an extraordi- 
nary degree of candour and equanimity of temper, to enable 
him to divest himself of all undue prepossession, and to institute 
a (air comparison of other nations with bis own ; especially 
when sitting in the hut of a foreign land, destitute of nearly all 
the comforts which he regards as essential to human hiqppiness, 
and in circumstances in which the country of his fathers must 
present itself to his mind in its loveliest forms. As we naturally 
estimate tlie happiness of others, by contrastiiig their external 
situation with our own, this latter cause has, peritaps, more than 
any otiier, contributed to foster the strange conceptions of Eng-> 
lishmen, respecting the character and enjoyments,, not of other 
nations only, but (H the inhabitants of the more remote parts of 
their own empire. It is not many years since we were .first 
made acquainted with the real circumstances of Ireland, and 
with the peculiar character' of its inhabit^uits. 

We are indeed prepared^ to admit, that the habits of all the 
diversified tribes which compose the vast Russian empire, are, 
in general, materially different from our own, and that we ex- 
cel them in arts, in sciences, and in moral and religious know- 
ledge; but it is by no means evident that they are £^hind us in 
humanity, in temperance, and in correctness of moral conduct. 
Their houses may not possess the comfort and neatness of an 
English cottage ; but the virtues which give worth and dignity 
to man, are not confined to the luxurious habits of a mercantile 
country, ns^ to the cleanliness with which these habits are ge- 
nerally connected. And if moderation in prosperity, and huma- 
nity amid circumstances of the highest provocation, afford 
any evidence of the possession of correct feelinj^, and the influ- 
ence of religious principle, where shall we turner more striking 
examples, than have been presented to the world by the Em- 
peror Alexander, and the people whom he governs ? It is, m- 
deed, gratifying to think, that the Monarch of a vast empire, 
vrhose authority is absolute throughout his dominions, and who 
is, conseoubntly, possee^ of all the power that usually cor- 
raptd ttie iM»rt of man, has, in tlie most difficult circumstances^ 
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e:ihibited an exaifipie of elevated vfrtue the most worthy of a 
Christian Prince, that has at any time been presented to th^ 
worid« This consideration is particulariy pleashig, from thd 
Tiews which it leads us to eRtertain of the growing iraprove- 
inent of more than thirty millions of the human race. Whew 
tre behold the Sovereign and his Senators observing, in theii^ 
public and private conduct, ttie Divine precepts of Him who 
bas left us an example, that we should follow his steps ;ac- 
kfiowledgiifg, in the principles whicb regulate their government, 
and in their intercourse with foreign nations, thesu])re!ne autho-^ 
tity of a religion which is inimical to all that is cruel, and selfish, 
and corrupt, in human nature ; and when they support their pro- 
fessions by the most liberal and zealou» exertions tor the univer- 
sal circuTation of the Sacred Scriptures ; are we not entitled to 
conclude that a basis is laid on the firmest of all foundations, 
loir the intellectual and moral cultivation of the inhabitants over 
whom it is their lot to preside ? And, by anticipating the happi- 
B^^ whidi they are insCrumenlal in conferridg on: future genera^ 
tioBS, hiay we not juidtly eongpratiilate both themselves and their 
people, in the eloquent language of the prophet, *' Arise, shine, 
for thy light is come, and the $l($ry of the Lord is risen upon 
fliefe?'* 

; In contemplating the exertions which are made by Christians of 
an denominalions for the universal difhision of religious know-^ 
fedge, it is, indeed, ratifying to reflect on the powenul influence 
which the Russian Church and the Russian people may exert on 
the progress of Divine trutb among the nations. Their capabilities 
ID this view are extremely great, nearly surrounded as they are 
by many numerous tribes who are sitting in darkne^, and in the 
land of the shadow of death ; and thdr zealous co-operation in 
the cause of revealed truth, may be regarded as one of those 
events, which, under the guidance of a Divine agency, besir the 
closest relation to the universal propagation of the Gospel, and 
the immortal interests of the human race. With this impres- 
sion we have opened tihe book before us \, and it has not been 
weakened by a careful perusal. On the other hand, we were 
greatly delighted to find that there is less superstition in the 
&reek Church in Russia than we had beeu led to expect; that 
the Articles of its belief are nearly the same as those of the Re- 
formed Churches ; and that there are some peculiarities con- 
nected with its constitution, which render it susceptible of a 
nearer approximation, both in the nuinber and in the i^ature of 
its external observances, 'to the simplicity of scriptural devo- 
tion. The improvement of a Church that acknowledges that the 
Bible is the only infallible rule of faith and practice ; that con- 
stantly appeals to it as the obly authority for thedc^ctrines which 
it inculcates, and the precepts which it enjoins ^ and that con^i- 

2L2 
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ders the circulation of the inspired Toluiqe amonfi^ all classes of 
the community, as an event towards the completion of which no 
Christian should withhold his zealous support ; the improTemeot 
of such a Church can Dever be hopeless. ' 

We afe disposed to place the greater confidence in the accu- 
racy of Mr. Pinkertou^s communications respecting Russia, be- 
cause we are aware not only of the high respectability of his 
character, but of the singular advantages which he has eivjoye^, 
and which must have enabled him to possess the most correct . 
information on all topics connected with the state of religicHi in 
that vast empire. Dr. King, indeedi by means of his long re- 
sidence in St. Petersburg!!, was highly qualified to vnrite an 
account of ^ the rites and ceremonies of the Greek Church in 
Russia ;* but Mr. Pinkerton possesses, in addition to a long re- 
sidence, an extensive acquaintance with its different inhabitants^ 
and an intimate knowledge of the languages that are spoken in 
the Nortli of Europe. 

' His object in publishingthis volume^ is to exhibit a view of the 
principles of the Church of KuFsia, in the only unexceptionable waj 
m whicli this object can be accomplished, by fJbrding the Russian 
divine an opportunity of stating himself what are those principles 
which have been so long misrepresented by travellers, and others 
Ignorant of his language, who have drawn their conclusions .from ex^t 
ternal ceremom'es, and have imputed to the Russians a system of 
faith in many respects the creature of their own imaginations. This 
statement of doctrines, important as it is in itself^ becomes still more 
interesting, when viewed in connection with the institution of Bible 
Societies in Russia; as it will enable the religious public in this 
country to estimate more truly the effects likely to be produced by 
the circulation of the Scriptures in that empire ; effects which must 
be always considerably regulated and modified by the exposition of 
the leading truths of revd^on acknowledged by the establishment; 
of a country. 

< The treatise of Christian doctrine, which is the subject of the fol- 
lowing translation^ was written by Platon, late Metropolitan of Mos- 
cow, and first published in 1765. Since that penod, it h^s gone 
through many large editions, and has been introduced into almost' 
every place of education in the empire. It was strongly recom- 
mendea tothe translator by some of the first dignitaries of the Rus- 
sian Church, as containing a just view of the doctrines believed and 
taught in their communion.' pp.*iv, v. 

To tbis treatise the Translator has prefixed a Memoir on the 
schools, clergy, monasteries, and ecclesiastical government of 
Russia; and has subjoined an Appendix, containing an ac- 
count of the origin and sentiments or the diflSsrent sects of Dis- 
senters. In this Memoir and Appendix, Mr. Pinkerton has put 
lis in possession of some very useful and interesting information ; 
•nd^e have only to regret that the liwts which he prescribed 
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tb himself, precluded the possibility of his entering into a more 
extended detail. But before we make any observations on thts 
part of the volume under our consideration, it is proper that we 
give some attention to the treatise of the Metropolitan. Of this 
we are fully prepared to affirm, that the learning, the devotional 
^ling, and the scriptural knowledge, of the Russian Divine, 
would do credit to the ministers of' any Church. He attempts, 
indeed, to justify many observances winch we regard as su- 
perstitious, and to establish, as the appointed ordinances of 
Christianity, some rites^ which not only are of human invention, 
but, when elevated to the rank of Divine institutions, possess a 
hurtful tendency, by leading the multitude to substitute tlie 
forms of religion for its substance, and to forget that '* God is 
a Spirit,** and that " they who worship him, must worsliip 
in spirit and in truth.** When we consider that, in all ages, 
there has existed, in the human mind, a natural proi>ensity to 
inegard, with equal reverence, tbe' external symbols of devo- 
tion, and the pure and spiritual worship of the Living God ; 
to conceive that a regular attention to ceremonial observances^ 
or even to some duties of easy performance, will amply atone 
for the sins of corrupt and unsubdued affections ; and to sub- 
stitute that part of charity which consists in relieving the wants 
of the poor, for the whole of the self-denying morality of the 
Gospel ; we are fully persuaded that the constitution of every 
Christian Church should be so formed as to counteract this tea- ' 
dene^ of our nature. We are, therefore, not disposed to en- 
tertam the opinions of those res^iectable Divines who regret 
that the Reformed Churches in this CQuntry, have retained too 
little of the external decoration of the Romish Communion ;\ 
maintaining that a very considerable proportion of ceremonial 
observances in public worship, is essential to the devotion of the 
great mass of the people. For, though we readily admit thai 
the multitude, whether in the higher or in the lower ranks of 
life, are extremely inclined to be gratified with tlie mere gaudi- 
ness of superstition, — to feel satisfied with any thing that will 
quiet the conscience at the least possible compensation, and that 
will help to confirm them in the opinion that they are very wor- 
thy and religious people, if they observe all the rites that the 
Church prescribes, though, at the same time, they violate al- 
most every precept of the Decalogue ; — though we readily ad- 
mit all this, we cannot think, even should we allow that tha 
New Testament is silent on the subject of public worship, and 
of church government, that the multiplicity and complication 
of observances in any Christian Church should be of a nature 
tending to cherish this propensity of the human mind, or to 
conceal tlie nature ancl design of that religion which, according^ 
to the doctrine of one of its inspired teachers, consists not in 
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in meat and drink^ but in righteousness^ and peace, and jdy m 
the Holy Ghost. 

Some of the observations in the book before us, have su^cgested 
these reHections; aod we have acquired additional ovidi nee o{ 
their truth by contrasting the enlightened views of the ! ue Me-* 
tropolitaii of Moscow, with ttie sentiments of many in the Church 
with which he was connected. In the mind of a man who firmly 
believed and maintained, ' that the, worship of God can neveF 
be sincere, unless it proceed from a contrite and unfeigned 
spirit ; sirice all eaLtemal rites of worship are only roi^rks testify* 
ing our internal piety and sincerity towards God, without which 
they signify nothmg{ — and that we must bold to the divine word 
Alone, and rest assured, that it only contains the true rules by 
which we ought jto please God ;'--tbe reverencing of pictures 
;might, pe;p*luips, be unaccompanied with any superstitious notion. 
To suppose, however, that an uneducated multitude would re* 
gard the ima^s of their saints in the san^e harmless light, 
would discover not only |i total ignorance of human nature, but 
an opinion wbi.ch is contradicted by the frequent endeavours of 
this pioiis Bishop to correct the erroneous idea^ of his {people. 
If there had not been sufficient ground, ip the super tiriop of 
many, for the foUowi;ig remarks, we have no reason to think 
;that they would haye been made. 

* This lawful and holy reverencing of pictures maybe turned *int9. 
the mojBt abonlinabie sin of idolatry. This 10 the case when ary one 
bopHes in, or attaches all his respect to the lioly picture*** and trusts in 

* jtheir material substance ; when, for instance- any one finds greater 
sanctity in one picture than in another, or j iaces in them any hope of 
salvation. 1 hey, too, are chai]geable with this guilt, who bring their 
pTvn particular picture into the church along with them and only 
worship before it, or who respect those pictures more which are 
adorned than the unadorned, the old more than the new, or, il^ecline 
praving at all when they ha^^e not a picture before them. All these, 
and such like, are great transgressors, and proyc a great disgrace tQ 
the real profession of the Christian faith ' p. 230^ 

In a note on this passage the Translator observes : 

* The attentive reader will easily perceive, in the above defence 
6f the invocation of departed paints, that the Metropoliun feels him- 
self at the greatest loss to preserve even a shadow of connistency 
with die great truths of revelation which he had formerly explainecL 
Being no doubt thoroughly convinced of the mere Impossibility that 
illiterate peasants should mark the nice distinction which he himself 
has drawn Detween the homage paid to the Saviour, and that given to 
the saints, he at last brings forth the grand antidote against error in 
/opipion and practice. *^ We must hold to the divine word alone, and 
restrassiired that it only contains the true rules by which ^e ought tQ 
jpicase God r* * p. 231. . 
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It was with sincere pletsure that we read the opinions of our 
Author on the doctrines and nnorality of the Gospel. They 
discoTer the fervid piety of the Christian, as well as the sound 
understanding of the able Divine. The unction with which 
tiiey are delivered^ constantly reminds us that the reli^on of 
Jesus is intended to renovate and sanctify human nature ; and 
that we are bound to embrace it, not as a system of opinion 
merely^ but as containing truths which are essentially connected 
with our present happiness, and our eternal welfare. 

As Christianity has doctrines which are peculiar to itself, and 
which distinguish it from every other system that has claimed 
the attention of man, we can very easily estimate the general 
Soundness in the faitii of any individual, when we are ac^ 
quainted with the sentiments which he entertains on those impor- 
tant tenets. If, for example, he admits the corruption of human 
nature, and the necessity of that atonement which the Son of 
God made for the oflfences of his people, we can scarcely bring 
ourselves to believe it will be found that h^ is erroneous on any 
of the other essential truths of the Gospel. There is, indeedy 
an admirable consistency in the Christian scheme, — a harmony 
and connexion in its several ])artR, which mark it as the contri- 
yance of infinite wisdom ; and we can hardly conceive how an 
honest mind can admit, as Divine, any of its doctrines, with- 
out ^embracing the whole. It is no slight confirmation of the 
truth of this opinion, that men living in different parts of the 
world, and under governments widely different, have entertained 
the same' views of Divine revelation ; — views, in defence of 
which, th^ Reformers both of England and of ScotlQvul; sacri- 
ficed all but the happiness of immortality ; and in the support 
and propagation of which, the pious of all denominations are 
zealously empIoye<l. Of this nature are the sentiments which 
the Metropolitan of Moscow warmly inculcates in the work 
before us: and while it is gratifying to us that they are so 
truly apostolic, we are fully aware that they will appear to be 
very methodisiical to those who are the opponents of what- 
soever is scriptural or devotional, but whose perfect ignorance 
of the religion which they profess, is not more contemptible 
than it is criminal. 

Our Author divides his treatise into three parts. The first 
regards the knowledge of God as derived from nature, and as 
subservient to the belief of the Gospel, The second, the doc- 
trines of revelation. And the third, the law of God. We 
shall present our readers with an extract Iroin his 'dco(>unt of thie 
present state of man ; — the sacrifice of Christ as an atonement 
for sin, and the only way of salvation ; — and the necessity of Di- 
vine influence. 

On the first of these particulars he remarks : 

* We have shewn that a change must have taken place among the. 
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jchildrei^ of men; but the fountaia out of iducb all this Ml - 
flowed^ w^ know not. Now we behold the beginning of this evils 
for the Holy Scriptures, in making known the luppy atate in wbicb 
the first man was created, are al;io not sijent in regard to the tnanner 
in which h^ fell from his happin^s ; and this fall has brought death 
upon all metif The word of God clearly and powerfully cnnfiima 
this. ** By one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin ; 
and so death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned.** The 
Heathens themselves^ notwithstanding their great darkness, are un- 
able to deny the general corruption of the human race ; but Chris* 
itana alone enioy the peculiar privilege of pointing to the very apving 
from which this flooa of wickedness flows '—* Surely it is unneoee* 
^ary, in this place, to prove how sorrowful and wretched man b in 
auch a condition, because to have the liffht of reason darkened, to 
be removed from virtue, consequently from God, from the most 
exalted good, is a state of misery, than which th^ mind of maa 
pmnot copceive a greater^ pp. 1 24--rl26. 

After shewing the ineiiicaey of repentance and of good 
"Works, notwithstanding the unbounded goodness of the Deitjr^ 
he observes c 

^ Let no man suppose, that because God is infinitely merciful, or 
rather mcrcv itself, tie can, without regarding men*6 imperfections, 
and their falling into sin, out of his mere goodness, pardon men, and 
render them fit to be partakers of his blessedness and glory. Such 
reasoning is base and sinful ; it makes the mercy of God blind ; it 
presupposes a God not possessed of eternal and inviolable rectitude. 
It obliges him to regard the righteous and the wicked alike, a suppo- 
sition which is dreadful to apply to the Living God. Does any one 
ask, by what way then can man be saved ? Bjr that way, I answer^ 
which infinite wisdom has devised, and in which the mercy of our 
God is united with a full satisfaction of his justice, in the work of 
our salvation. And what this way M, the word of God has pariicu- 
larly revealed to us/ pp. 128, 129. 

• The death of Christ is the true and onl^ sacrifice for sin :' — * for 
all the other sacrifices were nothing, but a kind of types or images of 
this ; it alone was capable of satisfying divine justice, meriting for 
us God's mercy, cleansing us from our sins, and of restoring us to 
our original sta^e of blessedness. The word pf God bears testimony 
to this : ^* But Christ being come an high priest of good things to 
come, by a greater a|)d piore perfect tabernacle, not made with 
hands, that is to say, not of this building ; neither by the blood of 
goats and calves, but by his pwn b)ood, he entered in once into the holy 
place, having obtained eternal redemption for us." '— ^ All the bles- 
sedness we can ever expect from the divine jgoodness, is procured by 
the death of .Christ.' — * And there is no one so great a sinner whom* 
his grace alone is not able to save, }3ut in order that this grace may 
become efiectual in us, faith is requisite, that ist we must heartily 
yecetive Jesus Christ as our Saviour, and without doubting, rest as- 
jfn^red, that only through htjfa >re cap^be fo^^e purta^ers of the ineroy 
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of God. WitliOQt tbe infinite merits of Christ all our attempts are in 
¥ain, and man can never be saved. This is clearly taught every where 
in the word of God : ^« For God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son* that whosoever beiieveth in him should not pe- 
tishfbut have everlasting life." — ^<< He that beiieveth on him is not con* 
demnedybut he that beiieveth not is condemned already.*'' pp.l45«-^* 

' This faith is called justifying fidth^ because through it man is 
accounted just before God ; yea, is accounted as such, according t<i 
ihe doctrine of Paul, tmihout the ivorks of the law. ^ For how is it^ 
|K>ssible for man to have any part in his own justification, when it it 
unpossible to be justified in any other way, than by first confessing' 
our guilt before God, and that we have merited his wrath ? How- 
ever, those who are justified by faith must prove the same, and give 
evidence of their justification, by obcnring the holy law of God. 
For, accordinfir to Paul's doctrine, faith worketh by love ; and sueb 
fiiith is styled a living &ith ; b€»»use it is unfeigneid, and preserves 
aKve the spark of continual progress in virtue. But such as will not 
confess their poverty before God, and do not place their hope of sal- 
vation on their Saviour alone, or lead lives unoecoming the character 
of Christians, are said to possess a dead^ feignedf and vainJaUk/ 
p. 108. 

These extracts are not more conformable to the doctrines of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and to those of the Confession of Faitli of the 
Church of Scotland, than the whole of the treatise is, so far at 
least as it regards the doctrines of Christianity. And we shall 
now proceed to stat6 our reasons for thinking, that the Russian 
Church, notwithstanding its burdensome and superstitious ob« 
servances, will, at no distant period, become more simple apd 
Scriptural in its external forms of devotion ; and will be instru> 
mental in no slight degree in contributing to the universal pro« 
pagation of Christian truth. In our calculations on this sub- 
ject, we are not disposed to lay much stress on the circum- 
stance that the civil rulers df the Russian empire seem, in ge- 
neral, to be truly virtuous characters, zealously active in the 
Christian cause : for though this is a just ground for gratitude 
und exultation, yet we must always recollect, that the successors 
of these men may be characterized by sentiments and conduct 
completely the reverse. Much indeed may be accomplished by 
AIe:i(ander and bis associates. They may probably place the 
civil and religious liberties of their country on the firmest basis ; 
and their exertions in enliglitening and elevating the vast popu- 
lation committed to their government^ may be such as greatly to 
facilitate the labours of those who shall succeed them. But our 
anticipations' rest chiefly on the following considerations. 

First, The purity of doctrine maintained by the Russian 
Church. We readily confess that purity of doctrine has not al- 
«?ays been accompanied by holiness of conduct. There have 
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been Churches, the creeds of which have beea orthodox, that 
have, nevertheless, miserably sunk into ignorance and'sn- 
perstition. But while tliis is readily admitted, because the his- 
tory of the past and of the present confirms it, we are fully of 
opinion, that the improvement of a Church, whose viewa^ of 
revelation are just, is far more probable than that of one which 
has departed not only from the simplicity of Christ, but 
from the truth as it is ui Jesus. The Protestant Church in 
Ireland is, indeed, in a very low condition : but who is there 
|hat does not hope better ^ings of this Church, ftJlen aait is 
in the zeal and power of rettgion, than of the Popish community 
in the same country ? In the one case, it is only necessary to 
shew that they do not act according to their profession ; in 
the other, we must shew that their profession and their con- 
duct are, in general, both wrong. 

With regard to the Hussian Church, not only are its doc- 
trines pure, but they are maintained, it is evident, with much zeal 
by many distinguished individuals among both the clergy and 
the laity. Circumstances have concurred to give a salutary 
impulse, to the people ; to endear to tliem stiU more, the hopes 
and the consolations of true religion ; and to impros^' on the 
iniblic mind that lowliness of heart before Ood, which is the 
oest preparation for the reception of the blessings of the GospeL 
In this improving state of the moral and intellectual feelings of 
the people, the important doctrines which are maintained in the 
treatise before us, will produce their Divine efiects ; and bursting 
through the gloom in wliich they have been enveloped, will 
dispei the surrounding shades, and appear to the heart what 
they really are — rays of light which have issued fipom the 
bright and uncreated effulgence of the Divinity, to illuminate 
the path that leads to heaven and to God. Every Church, 
through its own lukewarmness and apostasy, has had its ^^ day 
of darkness ;'' and it has been, generally, through the means 
of national calamities and deep afflictions, that it has been 
awakened from its state of moral deadness, and made to return 
to the purity of the Gospel. 

Secondly^ In connexion with the purity 'of doctrine main- 
tained by tbe Russian Church, we rest the hopes which we 
have stated respecting it, on the extensive circulation of the 
Scriptures. How providential has been the coincidence of cir- 
cumstances ! At tlie very period when calamity, to an extent that 
is scarcely paralleled hi the annals of history, had prepared 
tbe people to receive the consolations of religion, the ihost ac- 
tive endeavours were making for the circulation of the words 
of eternal life; and several Societies were forming, one of 
which was ai^idst the ruins of Moscow, for imparting to the 
Russian people the unspeakable gift of God, At tbe very 
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tkpe when the Scours^ of the earth was marching with his 
myriads to the cajatal of Russia, and was leaving behind him 
one extended scene of desolation and death ; when he was 
sacrificing liis thousands to the detestable project ot destroying 
the independence of unoffbnding^ nations ; tlie (generous Alex- 
ander was concerting measures for the more extensive diffusioa 
of the word of God through his empire, and issuing his pro- 
clamations for the pu^pos^ of affording every facihty to those 
who were employea in carrying this beneficent design into ef- 
fect. Eternal Providence has surely^ some great benefit in store 
for the people who have been blessed with such a Sovereign ; 
nor will the endeavours which are made for putting a Bible into 
the hands of every individual in his dominions, disappoint the 
sanguine expectatiQus of tliis pious Prince. A lasting basis 
will be laid for scriptural pieU and enlightened devotion ; and 
the people of the North of Europe will acquire an elevation, 
which knowledge and moral principle alone can confer ; and 
which will i^ender them the ministers of the greatest blessings 
to other lands and to future generations. 

Thirdly, We are confirmed in these expectations, by the 
plans which are forming for educathig the whole of the Russian 
population. Much, indeed, has already been done towards the 
completion of this object. Not only has the general system of 
education been improved and greatly extended; we know 
that it is in contemplation to ms^e its advantages universal. 
And what happy results may we not expect from the accom- 
plishment of this design ! This will give effect to the purity of 
doctrine professed by the National Church, and to the posses- 
sion of the Bible. The superstitious observances which are 
now so prevalent, will first ap|)ear unscriptural, and then sink 
into oblivion ; and the Church with which they are connected, 
win unite with* the other Churches of Christ, in contending 
for the support and the propagation of " the faith which was 
once delivered unto the faints." 

JLastly, We expect much from the Russian clergy. Dr. 
King and Mr. Pinker ton, unite in testifying that ^ the superior 
clergy of Russia are men whose candour, modesty, and truly 
primitive simplicity of manners, would have illustrated the fii«t 
ag:es of Christianity.' We know of no circumstance that proves 
the truth of this remark more fully, than the fact that they have 
unanimously united in their exertions for the circulation of the 
Uoly Scriptures ,' and have received, with the utmost gratitude, 
the aid which has been afforded them by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. In this respect they have acted a part much 
more eulightened than that of some of our English clergy. It 
never occurred to them that it was possible for any man pro* 
fessing tp believe that the Bible is from God, ddibarately to 
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fiffirtdy that its circulation^ without note or comment, might be 
attended with the worst consequences ; and prove injurious to 
the safety of a Church, the constitution of which alone was 
declared to be apostolical. Nothing like this was heard in 
Russia. The clergy there conceived, (and surely th ey conceived 
justly,) that the firmest support of their doctrines and of their 
Church, is to be found in the Word of God ; and that the more 
extensively that Word is circulated, the more immoveable will 
the foundations of that noble edifice which they are erecting be 
rendered. ' They are convinced that ^ the Church, (to use tha 
language of the Metropolitan of Moscow,) is founded on the 
perspicuous doctrines of the gospel ; and that now, we are not 
taugnt by hidden predictions and dark types, but we all, with 
open face behold as in a glass the glory of the Lord.^ 

We shall content ourselves with these hints for the present, 
intending to resume, at no very distant i)eriod, the same 
train of reflections more in detail. 
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X> EADERS, in perfect corporeal ease, indulging an excur- 
i^ive and inquisitive imagination, are very prone to accuse 
travellers of a defect of curiosity, activity, or courage. They 
can allow themselves to be surprised and vexed when the 
traveller alludes to some very remarkable object or scene, per- 
haps at the distance of only a few leagues, on the one hand or 
t!ie other, from the line of his route, but which, nevertheless, 
he failed to see, from causes, he says, which forced on him the 
unwilling conviction that the requisite deviation from his course 
was impracticable. * Impracticable ! and only fifteen, or twenty, 
or thirty miles !' exclaims the disappointed reader, who in- 
stantly fancies that a description of that city, or ruin, or cavern, 
or cataract, would have been more interesting than any thins^ 
the traveller's whole book actually contains. ^ Impracticable V 
and then he recollects perhaps with what perfect facility he has 
gone from London to Bath, within the length of a moderate 
day, and could do it any day. The traveller would think him- 
self justified in wishing this lazy and ungrateful epicure of 
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Curiosities and wonders compelled to perform an adventure in a 
desert region, in an oppressive climate, with rivers to be jEorded, 
insects and reptiles to infest, tents and provisions to be carried, 
guides to be ootained, and perhaps the expense, incumbrance^ 
and uncertain protection of a guard against banditti, no where 
to be seen and every where to be dreaded. He might be made 
to learn that there are many possible conjunctures of circum- 
stances^ under which the most enterprising traveller may find 
a place or object at the distance of only a few leagues, as de- 
cidedly out of his reach a»if a continent or a sea lay between. 
We must make lar^e allowances for the limited excursions of 
oar travellers ii\ India, so long as many of its regions require 
such an equipage for locomotion as our Author describes as 
having been indispensable for a journey of a few days in the 
dbtrict called the Concan. It may indeed, after all, be some- 
what difficult for most readers to comprehend the absolute 
necessity, even there, of such a swarm of attendants. 

^' After a few weeks residence at Fort Victoria and the hot-wellf, 
I joined two other gentlemen on a iourney from thence to Bombay : 
I rode on horseback ; being invalius, they travelled in palankeens ; 
our retinue consbted of more than fourscore persons, besides horses 
and pack-buDocks. This number of attendants for only three Euro- 

^t may appear extraordinary to those who have never been in 
; but they were all indispensably necessary, in a country where 
no caravansary, or house bt refreshment, is to be met with; a 
trjivellcr must therefore carry every thii^ widi him, even a bed and 
kitchen utensils, which renders an Indian journey troublesome and 
expensive.' VoLL p.204. 

This jeumey, and all the Author's journeys, made him a wit- 
ness of the wretched and pernicious effects of the Hindoo 
system, a system of which it is a most prominent and striking 
characteristic, that it studiously aggravates distress and depri- 
vation, and tramples on what is already oppressed. This cha- 
racteristic, — as indubitable an mdication probably as it is possible 
for any institution to bear of an infernal origin, — ^is peculiarly, 
conspicuous in the deeded condition of widows, and the. 
sanctioned and systematic contempt in which they are held. So 
much ignominy is heaped on this forlorn portion of the race, 
that our Author professes not to wonder that some of them prefer 
the burning pile. 

At Marre, in the Concan, he found excavated temples and 
habitations in a rocky hill, resembUng, on a smaller scale, the 
prodigious works of Salsette and^Elephanta. And near these 
^ saered caverns was a spot set apart for iwingerg^* a sort of 
devotees, with whose performanoes we are become familiar of 
late years, by means of the frequent descriptions of travellers 
and missionaries. Particular villages, be says, are appropriated 
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fortbifl exhibition of men roluntarily suspend^ by ft book fixed 
in the back, and swinging about in the air. 

' The longer the man is capable of this painful exertion, and the 
more violently he swings hiaiself round, the greater the merit. 
From the flesh giving way, the performer sometimes falFs from his 
towering height, and brealcs a limb ; if he escape that accident, frooa 
the usud temperance of the Hindoos the wound so6ik healsw' 

' He made an interesting excursion to Surat, a himdred and 
twenty miles to the northward of Bombay. . One of hiB firet 
nbtic<^ here^ is the durability of the timber of the teak tree^ as 
^ewn in the instance of 

— * a ship which had been built near eighty years; Imd whldiy 
from veneration to its age and long service, was only employed on 
an annual voyage to the Red Sea, to convey the Mahomedto pdgrims 
tp Jiddah, on their way to Mecca ; and then returning with them to 
Surat, after the hodge, or religious ceremonies, were finished, tti0 
vessel was oiled and covered up until the following season.' 

A curious account is given- of the picturesque appearaiUse cyf 
the popula:tioh, composed of the people of so many nations; of 
the radhner of watering the gpardens ; of the exterior of the 
I^abob's haram ; and of the extremdy retired find secluded 
economy of what may be called the domestic life of theMaho- 
medans. The most singular thing is a hospital for unfortunate 
brutes. 

f < The Banian hospitlil at Surat is a rematkable insttttttion ; it con« 
ststs of a large plot of ground, enclosed with high walls ; divided int6 . 
several courts, or wards, for the accommodation of animals : in sick* 
ness thev are attended with the tend^est care, and iind a neaceftd 
asylum for the infirmities of age. When an animal breaks a umb^ or 
is otherwise disabled from serving his master, he. carries him to tha 
hospital ; and, indifferent to what nadon or cast the owner may be- 
long, the patient is never refused admittance. If he recovers, he 
cannot be reclaimed, but must remain in the hospital for life, subject 
to the duty of drawing water for those pensioners debOitated by age 
or disease frotii procurmg it for themselves. At my* visit, die hospital 
contained horees, mules, oxen, sheep, goats, monkeys, pouitiyy 

ej^eons, and a variety of birds ; with An aged tortoise, who' was 
own to have been there seventy-five years. The Most extraordinaiy 
ward was that appropriated to rats, mice, bugSf and other noxiouv 
vermin : the overseers of the hospital frequently hire beoaara firoaa 
the streets, for a stipulated sum, to pass a night among the fleaSf Uce, 
, and bugs, on the express condition of suffering them to enjoy their 
feast without molestation. — The hospital has several dependent en-- 
dowments without the walls, for sucn invalids and convalescexits for 
whom pasturage and country air may be recommended; and espe* 
dally tue goais purchased from slaughter on the anniversary of the 
Mahomedan festival, when so many of those animals are devoted to 
destruction.' p. iSS, 
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In noticing the decaying state of some of the donspicuoo^ 
bnildings, he describes a pernicions effect of the fooBsh pride tf 
the Mogul personages of distinction. 

' They had rather be the reputed founder of an iusignificant villa, 
than preserve the grandest palace erected by their ancestors. These 
gardens (of Mahmud-a-Bhaug) were made by a former nabob, and 
called after his name ; they cost an immense sum, and required many 
years to complete them : yet his successor never resided there, nor 
prevented their deci^ ; while, with the iron rod of despotism, he was 
conTerting a populous part of the city into a large garden, adorned 
with extensive walks, groves, and fountains, to surround a summed 
pavilion : the reignisg nabob dignified this fiivourite retreat with the 
appellation of '< The Gift of God ?' the suffering manuftcturer% 
driven from their quiet habitations, and shady verdant looms^ called it 
« The Garden of Oppression." ' 

• The passion of the rich and powerful men of these couhtries 
for perpetnating their names by some remarkable work, has, in 
one of i^ modes of operation, conferred a most substantial 
benefit ; aS<ottr Author imds repeats occasions for testifying, on 
comings in a fever of heat and thirst, to some of those large, 
i^mlled, and decorated wells, without the aid of which some parts 
of tiie eountrjf would Seem hardly passable. 

In some of the seenes and seasbns which he describes, the 
reader can easily see how Pagans might learn to worship water. 
The Craving for it was excited almost to madness, ana the in- 
dnlgeiit^c^ {^ quaffing and laving, on arriving at a stream or 
reservoir, parehed and almost expiring, wa^ ecstacy. He Was 
ofiten struck with the beauty and force of descriptions and bene- 
didions m the Old Testament, in which the importance and' 
b^iefieent eflfect of' this elemeiit are represented in so many 
fbrms, and with «o many spiritual, consolatory, and sublime 
assoeiatio'ns and analogies. 

The ehumeration of wild animals int^duces a highly curious 
description of hunting with the cheeta, a beast of the leopard 
s^eci^s, trained to the employment/ This <Uversi6n is much 
admired and 'practised by the priiices and chieftains of Hin-' 
dostan, both Stahomedans and Hindoois, excepting Brahmins. 

< In hefght the cheeta considerably exceeds the Ieo{)ard, and 
greatl]^ excels it in form and beauty. Its head is smaller in propor- 
Son ; itii eyelf are browrf'otr hazle, without an appearance of vice ; 
its spots are black and solid, not in circles : its body is long, loins 
slider, chest deep, legs straight and taper, and its paws not larger 
than those of a common-sized dog ; itfr tail is long and gracefully 
turned. The cheeta is as much superior to the leopard in the docility 
andf generosity of its nature, as in the elegance of its shape/ 

The' antelope is tlie usual victim of the sport; and the cheeta 
is described as eXliibitiiig admirable self-government and ud- 
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dress, after getting sight of the ganie,- in winding and! cTeepi9|fV 
unobserved^ to the most advantageous^ position for starting in- 
full chase. If he can thus approach the antelope within about 
seventy yards, he seldom misses seizing it in a run of less than 
four hundred. His velocity is represented as astonishing, his 
leaps sometimes clearing a distance of seven paces. Our sports- 
men will feel great interest and envy in reaoing the minute de- 
scription, given by Sir C. Malet, of the whole preparatioa, 
management, and conclusion, of these public-spirited expe- 
ditions for the destructibn of those formidable and noxioua ani- 
malsi the antelopes. 

The Brahmins our Author ha& excepted fttoi the merit ; and 
he shews that they had enough to do hi other Ways, when he 
proceeds to describe the village of Pulparra, a place in the 
vicinity of Surat, ' famous for its semmaries* of these saints 
and prophets, a retirement of peculiar and awful sanctity^ 
This IS followed by a i^^ry striking account, given in a letter 
from one of the Author's friends, in language simple and excels 
lently descriptive, and at considerable kn^, of an instance «f 
the temale sacrifice, witnessed by the writer. 

Mr. Forbes received an appointment whidi removed him 
from Surat, more than seven hundred miles southward, to 
Anjeng;o, * the most southern of the English settlements on the 
Malabar coast, a denomination by great licence applied to the- 
western side of the Indian peninsula almost from Surat to Cape 
Comorin/ He here takes occasion to distinguish the various 
territories, and enumerate the principal towns, ^ in that part of 
the globe, called by geographers the Hither-India.* 

In his descent, he did right to pay his devoirs at the shrines 
of charity and philosophy at Goa, that funnel from the infernal 
kingdom. The delight we were beginning* to feel at his descrip- 
tion of its ruinous and desolate appearance, was suddenly ex* 
tjmguisbed by his information that the structures, whidi are tiie 
most truly representative of the character of the pbice, have so 
completely maintained themselves against the ravages of time,^ 
that the convents, the churches, and the inquisition, those holds 
of delusion and cruelty, were preserved, %\. Che time of his visit, 
in repair and splendour. They probably wUl yet long remain, 
impiously arrogating to represent, in that region, the chantcter 
of Christianity ; a pretension which will be most willingly ad« 
mitted by the Mahomedans and Pagans, as adapted to vAm^ 
any reproaches which that religion mi^ht ofier to make against 
them for superstition, bigotry, and malignity. 

The adventurer fishes and hunts the coast all the way down 
to Anjengo, for all matters of ranarkable description, in the 
elements, or the animal tribes, or human nature. We w;ere 
going to transcribe a deiicriptton of an ordeal by bmliqg oiilp 
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ivfaen turniniif over a little furtlier, we found a profusion of 
other objects of curiosity. Our readers hare heard of such a 
thing as eating birds' nests, as an exquisite and costly luxury ; 
but may not have learnt what is the mode of cookery. 

' Sacri6ce rock is famous, for the edible, birds-nests found in the 
clefts ; which are esteemed so luxurious a dainty in China, as to haye 
been a considerable article of commerce. The greatest quantity are 
produced on the coasts of Malacca ; they are also procured from 
Sacrifice-rocky and other unfrequented islands. These nests are 
three or four inches in circumference, and one in depth ; formed by 
a bird of the swallow tribe, either with the spawn of fish, or a gluti- 
nous frothy scum, which the sea leaves on the rock. With this they 
construct those little habitations, so highly prized by tlie Chinese 
epicure, and voluptuous Mahomedan, when stewed to a jelly, and 
seasoned with spices. 

* Sharks' fins are dressed in the same manner ; they are dried io 
large quantities at the fishing towns on the Malabar coast, and con- 
stitute a valuable article of trade to China. The drying of these fins, 
Sardinias, «and other fish, all alonp; the Malabar coast, renders the 
atmosphere extremely ofiensive, if not unwholesome ; their putrid 
efflnvise generally overpower the aromatic odours which would other- 
wife be wafted by the morning breeze from groves of cassia, sandal, 
and champach. The sharks' fins are sold at a reasonable price ; but 
the newest dnd most transparent nests of the hirundo, are purchased 
by the Chinese at five or six dollars the pound. Hiose of an older 
&bric^ dry, and less pellucid, are not so valuable.' 

We hare already mentioned the termites, or white ants ; but 
without|a description of their powers and operations, it could not 
wrdl be compehended why an agent of such trivial name should 
be ranked atnong fonnidaule enemies. 

^ I mentioned the termiteeof Bombay ; these extraordinary insects 
are &r more numerous and destructive at Anjengo, where it is diffi<* 
cult to guard against their depredations : in a few hours they will 
demolish a large chest of books, paper, silk, or clothes, perforating 
them with a thousand holes. We dare not leave a box on the fioor 
without placing it on glass bottles, which, if kept free from dust, 
they cannot ascend, litis is trifling when compared with the serious 
mischief which they sometimes occasion, by penetrating the beams 
of a.houte, or destroying the timbers in a ship. These destructive 
animals advance by myriads to their work, under an arched incrus- 
tation of fine sand, tempered with a moisture from their body, which 
renders the oovert-way as hard as burnt clay, and effectually conceals 
them at their insidious employment. 

' I could mention many curious instances of depredation by the 
termites; one happened to myself. I had left Anjengo in the rainy 
seikson, to pass a few weeks witli th& chief at his country-house, at 
Eddova, in a rural and sheltered situation. On my departure, I 
locked up a room, containing books, drawings, and a few valuables. 

Vol. II. N.S. 2 M 
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As 1 look the key with me the serirant could not enter to dean the 
furniture. The walls of the room were white-washed, adorned with 
prints and drawings, in English frames and glasses. Returning home 
m the evening, and taking a cursory view of my cottage by candle- 
light, I found every thing apparently in the same order as I left it ; 
but on a nearer inspection the next morning, I fo}ind a number of 
advanced works, in various directions, towards my pictures ; the 
glasses appeared to be uncommonly dull, and the frames covered 
with dust. On attempting to w^ it off, I was astonislied to find the 
glasses fixed to the wall, not suspended in frames as I left them, but 
completely surrounded by an mcrustation cemented by the white 
ants ; who had actually eat up the deal frames and back-boards, and 
the greater part of the paper, and left the glasses upheld by the in- 
crustation, or covered-way, which they had formed durme their 
depredation. From die flat Dutch bottles, on which the drawers 
and boxes were placed, not having been wiped during my absence, 
the ants had ascended the bottles by means of the dust, eat througb 
the bottom of a chest, and made some progress in perforating the 
books and linen. The chiePi lady, with whom I had been staving 
-at Eddova, on returning to her apaitments in the fort, found, from 
the same cause, a large chest, in which she had deposited shaiRls, 
muslinsi and other articles, collected preparatory to her leaving 
India, entirely destroyed by these voracious insects. 

* The story of the termites demolishing a chest of dollars, at Ben- 
coolen, is commonly told, if not commonly credited, throughout 
India. Captain Williamson^ in a great degree, clears up that sm^- 
lax anecdote, by introducing another, of a gentleman who havmg 
charge of a diest of money, unfortunately pli^ed it on the floor in a 
damp situation ; the chest was speedily attadced by the white ants, 
who had their burrow just under the place where the treasure stood. 
They soon annihilated the bottomi and were not more ceremonious 
in respect to the l>i^8 containing the specie ; which being thus let 
loose, fell gradually into the hollows in tlie ants' burrow* When the 
cash was cdled for, all were amazed at the powers, bodi of the teeth 
and stomachs, of the little marauders. After some years, the house 
requirmg repair,, the whole sum was found several feet deep in the 
earth. ' 

< When finding such articles as they might else attack, insulated 
by means of frames of which the feet are placed in vessels fuQ of 
water, they have been known to ascend to the upper flooring, and 
thence to work downwards in filaments, like the ramifications of the 
roots of a tree ; and thus descend to their object. In fiict, it is 
scarcely possible to prevent them injuring wliatever they take a 
fancy to. 

' The white ant is about the size of a small grain of rice; has a 
white body, appearing like a majgeot, ahd a very strong red head, 
armed with a powerful forceps: it nas four short legs. They are an 
article ol food among some of the low castes in Mysore and the 
CarjMttic* 

With such an irresistible assailant on the contents oT the 
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liottse, and a counties tribe of parrots consuming the produce 
of the fields, it seems in perfect consistency, indeed m sonve 
degree rendered necessary, that there should be larger prowlers 
to devour now and then the people too. These parrots, we 
dare say, are much ttftener thought of for their powers of eating 
than their faculiy of talking :— ^and indeed in this they are much 
on a level with many animals of much greater name and pre- 
tensions. We transcribe a sentence or two from the minutes of 
their proceedings : 

< The parroqueu, in the southern parts of Malabar, are remark* 
nbly handsome. The parrots are not so beautiful, but their number 
16 astonishing: they are as much dreaded at the time of harvest, as 
a Mahratta army, or a host of bcusts. They darken the air by tbcir 
numbers ; and dighting on a rice-field, in a few hours carry off every 
ear of ripe com to their hiding places ip the mountaiDs* X hav^ 
often witnessed these depredations.' 

Both the land and marine scenery aboot Anjengo, are de« 
fioribed as exceedingly striking. Even in the fair months the 
surf is BO great that boats nevei^ attempt passing through it, 
light canoes and a kind of rafts being the onty oonveyance, and ' 
that often a hazardous one, for passengers and goods between 
the shore and the offing. But during the souih-west monsoon^ 
from May to October, the sea is quite tremendous. 

' During that period, the tempestuous ' ocean rolls from a black 
horizon, literally of ** darkness visible/' a series of floating moun- 
tains, heaving under hoary sufnmits, until they approach the shore, 
when their stupendous accumulations flow in successive surges, and 
break upon the beach. Every ninth wave is observed to be generally 
more tremendous than the rest, and threateins to overwhelm the set- 
tlement. Hie noise of these billows equals that of the loudest can- 
non, and with the thunder and lightm'ng, so frequent in the rainy 
season, is truly awful. During the tedious monsoon I passed at 
•Anjeneo, I often stood unon the trembling sand-bank, to content* 
plate die solemn scene, ana derive a comfort from that sublime and 
omnipotent decree* *' Hitherto shalt thou come,, but no further/' ' 

The tempests which produce these immense billows,^ also 
transform the river into a vast and furious torrent ; this meets 
the waves of the ocean on a sand-bar, and the conflict may well 
be conceived to be magnificent. There is an additional pheno«> 
jnenon of a tragicd character. A great number of the fishes 
of the rivers, forced down by the impetuosity of the flood, 
meet the monsters of the ocean, assembled as if on purpose to 
receive and devour them. Sometimes an alligator is brought 
down to pmsh in the sea. 

The mention of the salt-pans, or rather salt-fields, on the 
Malabar eoast, sends our Author^s highly transitive imagmaiioQ 

8M2 
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•cross the peniosula, to the Sunderbunds of the Bay of Beii^ ; 
ivhere, in the condition of the MoluiiffieSy or salt^boilers, he 
unfolds a scene of desperate wretchecbiess, which has sddom 
been alluded to by our describers and commentators of Indim 
and its afikirs. The Sunderbands, with their most gloomy ap- 
peorance, their impervious thickets and swamps*, and thtor un- 
parallelea superabundance of all the noxious animals^ especially 
royal tigers, have often been mentioned, with every aue ex- 
pression of dread. But it has not been so fiimiliarly known, 
that within the recesses of this frightful region, a considerable 
number of human beings, doomed without remedy to the locality 
and the employment, by the combuied force of the law which 
makes the lather's occupation unalienably the son's inheritance, 
and the guards of revenue ofllcers and militia, ^ posted at all 
the places whereby it is posmUe to escape in boats/ — ^that such 
a forlorn tribe of creatures are denied the po$$e$sion of armr, 
and therefore appear nearly as much appointed to regale the 
tigers, as tofuniuh salt and revenue. At eadi labouring station 
a look-out is constantly kept to give the alarm of any .approach 
of these enemies swimming through the rivers ; < and as soon as 
any appear, the whole take to flight, and conceal themselves in 
caves excavated for the purpose ; from which, it however some- 
times happens, the hungry animal removes every obstacle wrifh 
his claws, and drags out one or more of the inhabitants, already 
half dead with tetror.* * This unfortunate race <rf human bdngs 
sometimes obtain an addition to their number, when trespassers 
attempt to escape from the pursuit of justiee, and to wind 
through the maze of the inland navigation. These are handed 
over to the salt-pans, whence not one in a million eyer returns.* 
*-Our Author pves these statements on the authority of Capt. 
Williamson. 

He depicts the melancholy effects of a famine, caused by a real 
scarcity of rice, or sometimes an artificial one, contrived by 
the native government. An ordinary consequence is to see 
mothers offering to sell their children^ and fathers both vrife 
and children. But it should seem that the bonds of relationship 
among these devotees to Seeva, have a slightness that gives 
way to a much less violent force than that of the last extre- 
mities of famine. 

* Malabar children are generally a cheap commodi^ at Anjeneo, 
At the end of the rainy season, when there was no particular scarcity 
in the interior country, I purchased a boy and girl, of about eight 
or nine years of age, us a present to a lady at Bon^y, for less 
money tlian a couple of pijp in England. I bought the young couple, 
laid in two months provision of rice and salt-fish for their voyage, and 
gave each of them rour changes of cotton garments, all for the sun 
of twenty rupees, or fifty dullings* ^glisb humanity must not 
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pass a cenAire on this transaction : it vas a happy purchase for th& 
<:hildren ; they were relieved from hunger and nakedness, and seat 
to an amiable mistress, who brought them up tenderly, and, on 
leaving India, provided for their future comfort; whereas, had I 
refused to buy Uiem, tjie^ would assuredly have been sold to another, 
and probably have experienced a miserable bondage with some native 
Portuguese Christian, whom we do not reckon among the most 
merciful task-masters. 

* A circumstance of this kind happened to myself. Sitting, one 
morning in my veranda, a young^ fisn-woman brought a basket of 
mullets for sale ; while the servant Was disposmg of tiiem, she asked 
me to purchase a fine boy, two years of ase, then in her arms. On 
my upbraiding her for want of maternal eSection, she replied with a 
smile, that she expected another in a few weeki^ and as she could 
not manage two« she made me the first offer of her boy, whom she 
would part with for a rupee. She came a few days afterwards, with 
a basket offish, but had just sold her child to Signer Manoel Rodri- 
guez, the Portuguese linguist ; who, though a man of property and 
a Christian^ had thought it necessary to lower the pnce to naif a 
rupee. Thus did this young woman, without remorse,* dispose of an 
only child for fifteen pence.' 

The greater proportion of our extracts have been from de- 
scriptions of the natural world ; Mr. F., however, was not less 
attentive to the. state of human character and society. But 
certainly this department affords much less variety of sin- 
gularities and wonders, than the region of Nature, in the or- 
dinary sense of tliat word. The infinite number of gods and 
shrines, the vastly complicated ceremonial, the leading dis- 
tinctions of castes, with all ih&r subordinate varieties, and the di- 
versities exhibited in different localities, are all too little to 
prevent our feeling the dead sameness at the basis of the Hindoo 
character and social economy. It is a' most insipid, inert, ser- 
vile portion of the human race, moulded, by score of millions, 
and with as lumpish a passiveness as pipe-clay, in the petty, 
fantastic, but uniform shapes, of a silly superstition. In thdr 
intellectual attainments and in their institutions, they are at best 
stationary, through ages and millenniums; incapable of de- 
tecting or even questionmg the grossest impositions that have 
come to them with a sanction of religion and antiquity, inca- 
pable, at once, of thinking as individuals, and of social 
co-operation for speculation and improvement ; incapa- 
ble, lor an indefinite time, of making, firom their ovm promptingi 
one manful effort for any kind of liberty ; and all the whue 
quietly entertaining a universal and perfect assurance (the ge- 
nuine growth from such a stagnation^ such a morass of mind) 
of being the most exalted of the world's inhabitants ; insomuch 
Hhit the wretched Soodras look down on European noblesi 
heroes, and philosophers. 

In a large proportion of them, the faint, diminutive vodicq^ 
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of mentkl ideincnt seems to serve no higiier purpose tliati to 
preserve the living clay from offensiveness and disscrfntion. 
Take, as one of hundreds of descriptions to the same eStei^ 
the short character of the people of Malabar. 

■Their inclinations are chiefly passive; indolence constitutes 
their happiness, and you cannot impose a severer task than mental 
employment. With the exception of the warlike Nairs, they pass 
dayB, months, and years, in swinging in their verandai, or under 
the shade of a tree, chewing betel, and singing dismal dittieSy 
without a reflection on the past, or a plan ibr the future. From 
this habitual indolence they become incapable of exertion ; and thus 
the laws, manners, and customs, are . the same at this day as they 
were some thousand years ago.' V. I. p. 382« 

These Nairs are the class or caste next to the Brahmins, and, 
it should seem, are \q he regarded as a local variety of the 
Cshatriya, Chuttree, Xetrie, — or whatever is the proper de- 
nomination of the second great caste of 4he general Hindoo 
arrangement, and of the sacred books. But here we may ob- 
serve that this business of castes makes infinite confusion in 
our books about the Hindoos. The varieties are so undefined,, 
so blended, and so countlessly numerous, that we are very often 
quite at a loss to know what sort of people we are got amonr, 
excepting, that they are at any rate our betters. Our omy 
diance for com\)lete certainty is at one or other of the extremes, 
where we fall in with a class that with impunity insults every body 
else, or a class that with impunity every body else insults. The 
Malabar Brahmins appear to be decidedly at the head of the 
roll. 

^ The Malabar Brahmins, more ignorant and less tolerant than 
their northern brethren^ anume ereater con8eqi|ence than I ever 

' met with in any other part of India. When travelling, they have 
always precursors to clear the road ; who make a loud noise, and 
compel all of inferior degree to retire. Even when their provision 
is carried along the highway, the same cry is made ; and the vul^r 
are under the necessity of hiding themselves, or falling down with 
their faces to the earth, that the atmosphere may not be polluted 
by plebeian breath, while the food of a Brahmin passes by* Even 
the Kin^ himself is obliged to alight from his elephant, horse, or 
palanquin, when he approaches a temple : no person being allowed 

^0 ride near those structures/ 

It will be thought we should be about the bottom of the scale 
in the description of — 

« —jthe degraded Pooleahs, an abject and unCbrtunate race, who, 
by cruel laws and tyrannical customs, are reduced to a wretched 
state, while the monkeys are adored as sylvan deities, and in some 
parts of Malabar have temples and daily sacrifices. I have often 
lamented the treatment of the poor Pooleahs, and the cruel dif* 
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ferencft made hjf human laws between them and the patnpered 
Brahmins. Banished from society, they have neither houses 
nor lands, but retire to solitary places, hide themselves in ditches, 
and climb into umbrageous trees for shelter. They are not permitted 
to breathe the same air with the other castes, nor to travel on a public 
road. If by accident they diould be there, and perceive a Brahmin 
or Nair at a distance, the^ must instantly make a loud howling, 
to warn him from approaching till they have retired, or climbed up 
the nearest tree. Ir a Nair accidentally meets a Pooleah on the 
highway, he cuts him down with as little ceremony as others destroy 
a noxious animal. Even the lowest of other castes will have no com- 
munication with a Pooleah. Hunger sometimes compels them 
to approach the villages, to exchange baskets, fruit, or such com* 
modities as they may have, for a little grain. Having called aloud 
to the peasants, they tell their want, leave the barter on the ground, 
and retiring, to a distance, trust to the honesty of the vill^ers to 
place a measure of com equal in value to the barter,, which the 
Pooleahs afterwards take away. Constant poverty, and accumulated 
misery, have entirely debasea the humdn form, and given a squalid 
and savage appearance to these unhappy beings.' 

But, Mn the lowest deep, a lower deep still opens;' in this 
infernal economy tliere is a class to which even these wretched 
creatures may proudly say, ^ Stand by thyself.' A "matchless 
contrivance, this Hindoo system, for husbanding^ and giving 
full play to, all the ifialignity of human nature. It is most 
carefully caught, as in a reservoir, at every stage of its descent, 
and an object is provided for it to operate on. We need hardly 
say that the ultimate subject of opprobrium and maledictiori is 
the class of outcasts, denominated Pariars. 

* If a Pooleah, by any accident, touches a Pariar, he must per- 
form a variety of ceremonies, and go through many ablutions, before 
he can be cleansed from the impurity. With such ideas of defile- 
ment, no marriages are contracted between Pooleahs and Pariars ; 
nor do they eat together ; although the only difference in their epi • 
curean banquet is, that the Pooleahs eat of all animal food except 
beef, and sometimes of that which dies of itself : the Pariars not only 
feast upon dead carcases, but eat beef, and carrion of every kind. 
The Brahmins of Malabar have thought proper to place Christians in 
the same rank with Pariars.' 

It is hardly possible for imagination to qdnceive any more 
striking proof of debility or inconsistence of character tlian that 
so many millions so estimating, i^hould be kept in submission 
by a handful of persons so estimated. 

. Between our Author and Dr. F. Buchanan, there is a strange 
account of the whimsical, unnatural, and foolish, notious and 
laws relative to the relations of marriage and consanguinity 
among the Nairs. An essential part of the system is that 
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not a man^s own children, but those of bis sister, are his heiro. 
As to his own, he is to regard them as creatures he has no sort 
of interest in ; while for a casualty befalling one of those of 
his sister, even should lie never have seen it, he is to feel or 
feign all manner of distress. Their amusements are. as reason-* 
able as their affections — as witness — 

— ' They always assemble under their respective leaders on the 
festival of the full moon in September, at the breaking up of the 
monsoon ; and beioff drawn up m two divisionsy commence a serious 
engagement with bows and arrow.% spears and lances. This is 
sometimes protracted for a considerable timo, and many fall on both 
sides* who confer a great honour on their family by this sacri6ce to 
glory* The principal Brahmin and Nair ladies are always present 
on these occasions, covered ivith ornaments if not with drapery.' 

At Calicuf, our Author was greatly struck with the circinn- 
stance that the whole site and ruins of the great dty which 
Vasco de Gama found there, are now, in the completest sense^ 
lost to the world. 

' Every vestiee of that ma^ificent city is now whelmed beneath 
the sea, which Sowed beyond its bounds and no more receded. At 
very low water I have occasionally seen the waves breaking over the 
tops of the highest temples and minarets, but in general nothing ia 
to be distinguished oftnis ancient emporium.' 

While at Anjengo, he heard of the St. Thome, Malabar, or 
Syrian Christians; but the reports, ' coming through the me« 
dium of the Portuguese priests and Romish missionaries,' gaVe 
him no adequate idea of their number or respectability. He 
occupies too large a space with extracts on this subject from Mr. 
Wrede and Dr. C. Buchanan. He expresses a very propar ex- 
ultation to think there should have been in that remote secluded 
region * a people who preserved a pure and spiritual worship 
vfhen Europe was immersed in a gloom emphatically styled the. 
dark age.'' How little the zealots of Sceva, and of Call, ' the 
black goddess with a collar of skulls,' dreamed that- this com- 
pany of dissentients whom they themselves, the sovereign lords 
of the country, allowed to dwell and worship iu peaoe, were to 
be plaeued with all manner of cruelties as soon as Ckri8tian9 
from Europe should establish themselves on their coasts ! 

A long description is given of the cavern-temples of Salsette 
and Elephanta, with a very fine engraving of the latter. Mr. F. 
repeatedly visited these excavations, and surveyed them and 
their precincts much at his leisure. He says * the lofty pillars 
and concave roof of the principal temple at Salsette present a 
much grander appearance than the largest excavation at the 
Elephanta, although that b much richer in statues and bassi- 
relievi than any of those on Salsette. The Elephanta is more 
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than double the dimensions, in length and breadth, of that of 
Sabette^ but being very inferior in height, notwithstanding the 
numerous and richer decorations, the spectator is constantly re« 
minded of being in a cave ; at Salsette, the lofty concaye roof 
and noble columns have a miyestic appearance. Yet the ob- 
server feels more surprise and admiration at the Elephanta than 
at Salsette. He beholds four rows of massive columns cut out 
of the solid rock, uniform in their order, and placed at regular 
distances, so as to form three magnificent avenues from the 
principal entrance to the grand idol which terminates the middle 
vista ; the general effect being heightened by the blueness of the 
light, or rather gloom, peculiar to the situation.* 

It is only in a very secondary sense that the decorations of 
this marvellous cavern can be called ' rich,' the statues 
bearing no marks of genius or refined art. ^ Those of Her- 
culean stature indicate no muscular strength ; among many 
thousand figures, few of the countenances express any particular 
passion, or mark a decide character : they have generally a 
sleepy aspect, and bear a greater resemblance to the tame sculp- 
ture of Egypt than the animated works of the Grecian chisel. 

It is easy to comprehend that a man of cultivated and iraa- 
^native spirit must feel a mighty impression in this stupendous 
monument of the labours and superstition of an age and a race 
gone so finr into the darkness of antiquity. But the particular 
modification which the feeling took in our Author s mind would 
seem rather anomalous. 

< I am far from advocating the cause of Hinduism ; but I confess, 
that a view of these exoavations has often caused pious meditation, 
and filled my mind with awe» though I was surrounded with idols. 
My opinion of modern Brahminism is apparent throughout these 
pages ; but many circumstances authorize a conclusion that there 
was a time when the more enlightened Brachmans worshipped God 
in his unitjT ; and perhaps in these very temples sung the praises of 
Jehovah, without tiie medium of subordinate dinm*ties.; which arc 
said to have been introduced only for vulgar minds.' 

Supposing this last suggestion to be true, one should think it 
woula tend far less to excite a complacent sympathy with the 
fancied pure devotion of those illuminati, tlian abhorrence of 
their iniquitv which could at the very same time willingly teach 
the ^ vulgar a false religion. But we should think that perhaps 
the plain right way would be, not to suppose or assume any. 
thing contrary to the palpable indications of the place, but to 
adjudge the beings who projected, who executed,' and who fre- 
quented, this vast and gloomy recess, as. all idolaters. And im- 
pressions of grandeur, and influences of solemn captivatioo re- 
ceived from the scene viewed in this lights would not, in their 
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direct and natnral efiect, tend to animate devotion to the tnw 
God. It would be a piety of a rational and noble character, 
that should take occasion, in the way of reaction and holy ti»«- 
dignatioHy to adore the Alraiglity with the more animated and 
profound emotion from the worshipper's beinf^ thus suirounded 
and glared upon by the execrable pantheon of Pap;anism ; and 
such a piety was that of St. Paul, whose spirit, that was 
* stirred in him' at Athens, was doubtless the more sublimely 
elated towards Heaven by its abhorrent rebound from the fanes 
and the idols. But our Author's language seems to describe a 
piety to the Supreme Being which would complacently takii 
occasion from an idolatrous temple,— which would accept iiy 
crammed and loaded with abominations, as nevertheless possess* 
ing a paramount character of religions sanctity, and adapted by 
its direct inspirations, to elevate the soul to the Divinity. Tbm 
most admissible apology for what we deem incorrect in such a 
strain of feeling is, that it was the feeling of our Author's 
early and indiscriminating youth^ when all that was mag- 
nificent seemed to bear some relation to the highest magnificenoe 
of all, that of religion and Divinity ; and that a delightful fas<* 
cination, of which his maturer reason can hardly break the spdl, 
accompanies now the recollection of the feelings which formed 
the charm and enthusiasm of that early life, spent and enjoyed 
among so many wonders. Let this be admitted as extenuation ; 
but at the same time it is a duty to protest, totally and zealously, 
against illusions of fancy, or refinements of pretended fbSk^ 
sopby, which should even make anyitpproach towards identi- 
fying the sanctuaries and the gods of heathenism with that to 
which every prophet and apostle has taught us they are in infer- 
nal hostility. 

JVIr. Forbes gives a history, at considerable length, of the 
Mahratta empire, and its potentates and conquerors, from the 
founder Shajee, succeeded by his much more celebrated son, 
Sevajee, down to Ragebah, or Ragonath->Row, tiie worthless 
chief of that state, about the year 1775. For his crimes and 
weakness, he had been driven from Poonah, the capital, by a 
confederacy of his great officers ; had been defeated by them in 
what both sides probably regarded as a tremendous battle, and 
^as waiting, in Guzerat, till the wrecks of bis army could be 
reassembled, and in expectation of an auxiliary battalion of 
English troops ; for the Bombay government had found some 
reason, perhaps in his contemptible imbecility, for resolving to 
prolong the civil war, * to reinstate him on the'musnud,' or 
tlirone. Our Author was appointed to accompany this military 
body, in quality of secretaryr to the commanding ofiicer ; and 
he mentions having also officiated as chaplain. The expedition 
carried him over almost interesting and diversified field of ob* 
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•ervaiion. He was an attentiye spectator oF all the events and 
scenes in the progress of the campaign. And certainly, had he 
been a malignant demon embodied, traversing, as a looker-on, 
in company with a power permittocl to be a cllestroying agent, a 
portion of tiie earth, for the pure luxury of seeing it made mi- 
serable, he could have had no great reason to complain of a de- 
ficiency of gratification, while he attended the progress of such 
bavoc and devastation inflicted on the country, and witnessed at 
the same tkne so much misery enduredJby the inflicters. 

There was not among the lowest creatures in the army a more 
abject slave of superstition than its illustrious Mahratta leader. 
He had a religious horror of unlucky days ; one of these, in its 
approach, frowned with omops of peculiar malignity. 

* An inauspicious planet would on that day affect his destiny, un- 
less averted bv a variety of rites and ceremonies : the most pious 
priests and emment astrologers were convened to assist the Braomin 
sovereign; on this eventful day, << big with the fate of Csesar and 
of Rome." Ragobah came forth at day-break, bare-headed, and 
naked, except 'a cloth round liis loins, watching the rising of the 
sun, and remained until noon with his eyes stedfastly fixed on the 
glorious orb, which shone with uncommon fervency ; he then retired 
to the tent set apart for worship, where the ceremonies continued 
till midnight : the malignant star had lost its influence, and the next 
morning opened brighter prospects.' 

As another sample, ' it is said that, when expelled from his 
capital and defeated by his enemies, he passed through a golden 
cow, in hopes of a better fortune.' It is not mentioned whether 
tMs golden cow was afterwards divided among the holy Brah- 
mins, as in another instance of the same costly ceremony, ref- 
lated, as an undoubted fact, of a rajah of Travancore. 

< To atone for the blood which he had spilt, the Brahmins per- 
suaded him that it was necessary he should be born anew : this cere- 
mony consisted inputting the prmce into the body of a golden cow of 
immense value, of the size of life, where, after he hadlain the time 
prescribed, he came out regenerated, and freed from all the crimes 
'of his former life. The cow was afterwards cut up, and divided 
amongst the seers who had invented this extraordinary method for the 
remission of sins.' 

If there was the least chance of this form of penance getting 
into fashion among all SUch sovereigns, large and petty, of the 
Indian regions, as had a heavy account of crimes to answer 
for, the Brahmins have against us a vastly more serious cause 
of quarrel than the heinous 'offence offered them in tolerating 
some Christian Missionaries to preach and translate the Bible 
within their sacred dominion, or than even the military order 
at Vellore for scourmg off the distinctive marks on the foreheads 
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of some of their spiritual subjects. For in that case^ they 
might have become possessed of larger herds of kine of 
gold, than ever Job or Abraham pastured of those of beef- 
barring any question or calculation of the limits of the produc- 
tive power of the mines. They cannot but have regarded it as a 
most flagrant wrong to have the number of the royal miscreants 
hopefully coming forward in the villanies thus to ^ b paid for, so 
unconscionably reduced by our arms. How exoelltintly qualified 
these ^ dominations^ princedoms, and powers/ even, in' their mo- 
ral qualities, to come to the result so desirable *"» the hierarchy, 
is very often shewn by our Author. We quote one at random 
from the multiplicity of his indictments : 

* At present, in the courts of the nabobs, petty rajahs, and other 
independent despots of India, there is so little sense of moral obli- 
gation, that no stigma attaches to the man who plots the most base 
and villainous means for attaining the end of venaJity and corruption ; 
the odium is incurred for not being properly executed.' ' Under 
these despotic princes, a suspected person is seldom arraigned in a 
court of justice, confronted witn his accusers, or permitted the shadow 
of a trial ; so that judgment and condemnation are synonimous ; and 
execution pron^t though silent.' 

' Capital punishments are seldom inflicted under these administra* 
tions ; fines are more frequent, and more acceptable to all parties ; 
pardons can generally be purchased for the most atrocious crimes be* 
tween man and man, where the prince or his rulers are not a£Eected.* 
Vol. 11. p. 24, 

In this last case, we suppose, it is accounted dignified and 
kingly to prefer revenge to money ; and it assumes, of course, 
the venerable name of justice. It is probable that if ' Esswant 
Row, a young soldier of fortune ana distinction' in Ragobah's 
army, who was detected in an intrigue with one of the ladies of 
that princess zenana, had been able to ofier for his life a commu- 
tation much more valuable than his horses and military equipage, 
which would necessarily be forfeited at his death, his d€x>m 
would not have been averted. 

< Ragobah ordered him to be instantly beheaded, by torch-liehty 
at the extremity of the camp, and his remains exposed as a pii&lic 
spectacle throughout the next day. While the ministers of death 
despatched the unfortunate lover, his ill-fated mistress was sewed up 
in a sack, and thrown alive into the river ; the confidant was con- 
demned to have her nose cut ofi^, and thus remain an example to the 
other slaves in the haram/ 

This travelling haram, or zenana, consisted of seven females, 
not including the peshwa^s wife. As they accompanied the 
march on horseback, and as ^ the Hindoos do not wear veils,* 
they were often more exposed to sight than comports with the 
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usual economy respectitig ladies in the East; but the individual 
ivho thus met her fate was the only one who attracted attention^ 
* a pretty lively girl, who rode gracefully, was admired by the 
British otRcers, and seemed pleased with observation.* 

* Midnight/ our Author says, ' is genially the time for 
oriental executions ; sometimes the criminal is put to death with 
the utmost privacy ; at others an alarm-gun from the imperial 
tent, at that silent hour, proclums the exit of the devoted 
Tictim.' 

With the MahrattaSy an army is not exactly the kind of 
tiling meant by the term in Europe, a machine constructed spe« 
dfically for the operation called a battle ; it is a contrivance to 
embody, in a moveable form, all the functions and agencies of 
Bocietv ; and it is adapted to conquer a country, by main force 
of infinite eating. Few things in the work are more curious^ 
and what we may call outlandish, than the descriptions of this 
formidable monster, which makes itself sport by destroying the 
Btde which it cannot devour. 

* Fond of a wandering life, the Mahrattas seem most at home in 
the camp; the bazars being supplied with necessaries for the soldiers, 
and such luxuries as those in a higher station require, thev know no 
wantSy and are subject to few restraints : surrounded by their wives 
and children they enjoy the pleasures of domestic life ; anil many of 
the principal officers keep cheetass greyhoundsi and hawks, trained to 
hunting, for their amusement on a march, or when encamped in a 
sporting country. 

< Not only the officers and soldiers, but in general the followers of 
the camp, nave their wives and families with them during the march. 
The women frequentiy ride astride with one or tviro children on a 
bullock, an aas» or a httle tattoo horse, while the men walk by the 
cide. On reaching the encampment, the fatigued husband lies down 
on his mat, and the wife commences her duties. She first champoes* 
her husband, and fans him (o repose ; she then champoes the hone, 
rubs him down, and gives him provender ; takes some care of the ox 
which has carried her stores, and drives off the poor ass to provide 
for himself. She nexts lights a fire, dresses rice and curry, or kneads 
dough for cakes, which are prepared and baked in a simple manner. 
When the husband awakes, his repast is ready ; and liavmg also pro- 
vided a meal for herself and children, the careful matron occupies the 
mat, and sleeps till day-break, when all are in motion^ and ready, for 
another march. 

* Of the Mahratta cavalry^ those soldiers who have neither female 
companions nor servants to attend them, on finishing the march im- 
mediately chamjpoe their own horses, by rubbing the limbs, and bend- 
ing the joints; which not only refreshes the animals, but enables them 
to Dear fatigue with a smaller quantity of food than would be other- 

* The mode of kneading Uie fiesli, deemed so great a luxury in 
the East. 
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wise necessary. It is generally difficult to' provide provender for 
horses on these campaigns ; hay is not common in India ; the villagers 
fodder their homed cattle, and the few horses they possess, with 
atraw and a little grain. In the fair season, when there is no pas- 
ture, the horsemen and their attendant grass-cutters sally' out of the 
camp to dig up the roots of grass, which are urashed and given to 
the horses as more nutritive than the stems of dried reedy grass and 
other vegetables, which from their rapid growth in the rainy season, 
have even then very little nutritive juice. 

* Besides the married women, a number of dancmg girls and tole- 
rated courtezans attend the catnp. Some of the former officiate as 
choristers in the sacred tents dedicated to the Hindoo jgods ; many 
belong to the officers, and others form a common cyprian corps. 
Children of both sexes accompany the army in the severest march^ ; 
they know no home but the eanop. 

* Swarms of beyds, iooties, and pindarees, all different classes of 
plunderers, follow the armies, and are far more destructive than the 
soldiers in the countries through which they pa^. These maraudera 
receive no pay, but prefer a life of spoil and rapine to any other pro- 
fession. Armed witn spears and sabres, and provided with hatchets, 
iron crows, and implements of destr4iction, they enter villages al- 
ready laid waste by the army, and deserted by the inhabitants. There, 

. as if a general pillage of grain, furniture, and other moveables, had 
not been sufficiently distressing, the pindarees deprive the houses of 
locks, hinges, and every kind of iron-work, with such timber as they 
think proper ; then, digging up the floors in search of grain, and de- 
molishing the walls in hopes of finding concealed treasure, they con- 
clude by setting fire to what they caifnotcanry off. 

' The number and variety of cattle necessarily attendant on an 
Asiatic army is astonishing. There were at least two hundred tbou- 
-sand in the Mahratta camp of every description. The expense o£ 
^feeding these animals, as also the difficulty of procuring provender, 
is very great> and their distress for water, in a parched country and a 
sultry <uunate, oflen fatal.' 

(To he concluded in our next number, J 

Art. III. Modem Parnassus; or the New Art of Poetry, a Poem, 
Designed to supersede the ^ules of Aristotle, Horace, Longinus, 
Vida, Boileau, and Pope, foolscap 8vo. pp. xiv. 62. price 2s. 6d. 
J. Johnson and Co. 1814. 

nPHIS is a tolerably good-humoured though spirited satire: the 
subject, however, is rather hackneyed, and the sentiments 
themselves are not strikingly original. The construction of the 
poem 13 happy, and the versification polished and flowing ; but 
the Author adopts a tone of remonstrance too serious for the 
nature of the subject ; and his vnt is only playful, whereas, in 
order to amuse, it should have been severely contemptuous, or 
the caustic of ridicule should have been employed to make 
it bite the deeper. We fear that this very benevolent attempt 
to bring batk the taste of the puUic, or to cqnfiiid Uie exer* 
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tions of genius to the good old ruleff will be lost, both apon 
the poets and upon their readers. The one, alas ! will still 
persist la acting acpording to the spirit of George Wither^s 
lines : 

* Critics shall not tie my strains 

* To our antique poets* veins, 

* Beine born as free as these, 
' I will sing as 1 shall please/ 

And the other will still continue to prefer what is new, and 
to admire, with indiscrimiuating partiality, those productions 
which, in spite of all that criticism may object against them, an« 
awer the purpose of amusement. 

We are inclined to think that poetical satire, whatsoever may 
have been its efficiency in the hands o^ the author of the 
Dunciad, or its alleged success in a more, recent applicatiou 
of the power of indignant ridicule to the Delia Crmcqi ephe- 
mera, has become nearly worn out, as an expedient either for 
exciting attention to the satirist himself, or for improving the 
taste or noorals of his readers. We do not venture to com^ 
pliment the Public on its having absolutely grown too wise to 
oe laughed out of its honest fedliifgs of admiration, or to be 
bullied out of its opinions; because that same Public, which, at 
all times, has manifested its humble sense of incompetency to 
think for itself, and its willingness to be spared so unnecessary 
trouble by adopting the ready-made opinions of fashionable or 
critical censors, till, wlien fashion has' spent itself, and the cri- 
tics are forgotten. Time silently amends the verdict; — this 
same Public, we say, is still disposed to receive, in other shapes, 
the censure, the ridicule, and the dogmatism, which used to 
be monopolized by those second-^rate poets who wrote satires 
>against those of the first rate, or those of the first rate who 
vented their spleen on their rivals. But in regard to professed 
satirists, it begins to be generally understood that their disinterest- 
^ edness and their qualifications as public censors, are equally open 
to suspicion ; that their ability to blazon the faults of genius, 
and to detect the vices of manner and of style which attach 
to the popular poet, by no means supposes a taste to ap- 
preciate, much less to rival, the excellence by which those de- 
fects are redeemed; that their being deeply read in the rules 
and canons of criticism, and in the various ' Arts of Poetry,^ 
and their being able to brandish the names of Horace .and 
Vida, Boileau and Pope, by no means involves, as an implied 
^consequence, their acquaintance with those principles of the 
Blind, or those qualities of external nature, in whioh all rules 
must have their source, and from which they derive their meaning, 

£ali^tened oritioism is, in no respects more distinguished 
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from satire tlian in these particulars. It Iiad, for its chief ob-> 
ject, to elicit .for admiration and for imitation, the ^beauties of 
composition, 'and 'to cherish a sense of beauty in its readers, 
rather than to flatter dulness by exposing the imperfections of 
genius. It is designed, primarily, for the use and benefit of the 
poet himself, rather tlian for the amusement of readers in general 
at the poct*s expense. To be efiectual, it must be just, which 
satire, to answer its purpose, needs not be. . And lastly, it 
must be appropriate in its style, its tone, and its temper, to the 
productions on which it is employed : it must be both discri- 
minative and comprehensive, instead of being arbitrary in its 
selection, and superficial in its examination, of the qualities on 
which it passes judgement * 

We shall illustrate these positions by a slight analysis of tlie 
poem which has given rise to our remarks, and of which we do 
not think the less highly because it is not so splenetic and per- 
sonal as it ought to have been, in order to take with the public, 
and to afford its Author tiie glory of being afterwards beugUt 
over by praise to suppress the publication. 

The Preface sets forth that 

* It is now generally admitted, that the Greek and Roman poets, 
together with those of modem times, who have copied their manner, 
ought no longer to be considered as examples for the youthful bard. 
Those critical compositions, therefore, which in an earlier age were 
drawn up, either in prose or verse, for the direction of the novitiate 
in poetry, inasmuch as the precepts, which they contain, are derive4 
from the exploded models, must now be entirely useless, or, what is 
worse, must mislead the pupil into a style of writing, which will de- 
feat his purpose of gaining tne applause of his conntrymen. 

^ Hence it becomes very desirable, that a new set of rules should 
be arranged, suited to the improvements and corrected taste of the 
present &l\; in order that they, whose genius or inclination leads 
them to cultivate poetry, may not only enjoy the advantage of having 
models to imitate, in the numerous poets by which the age is tdistin- 
guished, but may also have a kind of manual, to which they may easily 
refer in cases of doubt and difficulty. This task I have ventured to 
undertake; and I assure the reader, tha^ however imperfc^Uy jn 
other respects it may be executed, he will find the precepts to be 
fairly and legitimately deduced from the most popular authorities of 
the day. One maxim of the exploded critics we still admit to be just ^ 
that the rules for writing in verse cannot be laid down by dint of pre- 
vious reasonmg, or, as the metaphysicians express it, a priori, but 
must be drawn from poems, which have been crowned with tne greatest 
success, and which, therefore, we conclude to be the best* 

The fivf parts into which the poem is divided, are^ entitled : 
The Reformation, The New Charter, < Poetic lacease, Th^ 
Contrast, and The Apology. Our satirist thus indulges his 
omplaint 
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* (We are tbose unbleet times, when niggard Fame 
AQowM to few tbe P^>et*s sacred name ; 
When Genius, trembling with unmanly fear, 
Claimed not the wreath, which he deserved to wear* 
Till nine long years had lent their tedious aid. 
To toach the fbrais hit magic hand pourcray'd. 

Tis ordered, in the aoci^t critic code. 
Half up ParaasBiis, none shall find abode. 
If diou caast gain the mountain s topmost brow. 
Then tempt the steep, or else remain below. 
** Critics, and Gods, and Columns, ' all asree, 
In strictest league, t' enforce the harsh decree. 7 

Weliold reformers laugh the creed to scorn^ 
By which old times would bind the times unborn ; 
We mocv the terrors, which, in darker age, 
AppailM the Bard, and curb'd his gen'rous rage ; 
And, blessed widi clearer light, annul the law, ' 

Which Greece pronounc'd* and Latiam heard with awe. p. 

The midway track, at length tedeem*d from sconni 
The guards disbjmded, and the fences torn. 
Our brighter aera consecrates the soil. 
And bi£ the panting Bard here end his toil. 
Why lather strive, o'er Alpine heights to rise, ^ 

To win, what here is won, the laureate prize? 
Behold what myriads rush and claim the ground! . * 
Their lyres new strung, th^ir brows with chaplets crowB^^ 
Here tott'ring age and jocund youth repair. 
Here flock, in nam'rous bands, the gentle fair t 
Here, ^litt'tiuf rank and low-bora labour join. 
And, side by side, peal forth the echoing line. 
In artless mood, no nurae or tutor near, 
E'en childhood lisps spontaneous numbers here. 
Whene'er yoo list, fresh voices rend the air, . 
Where'er you turn, a choral crowd is there. 
. The Heav'n, the Bocks, the waving Groves reply; 
*Tis one grand orchestra of varied minstrelsy.' pp. 8^-10. 

la the interaiediate lines, the satirist avers tbat^ 

* The courteous reader now 
b pleas'd, he knows Bot why, and cares not how :' 

'and as an instance of this, he adduces the ^ loud acclaim^ with 
which ' even Bloomfield's lowly lays,' have been fepaid. — We 
are not ashamed, notwithstanding our profe98ioti as critics, to 
epnfiess ourselves to be of the number of those courteous readers 
who can be pleased with the productions of Rohert Bioomfidld. 
With all due deference to certain Northern critics and to this gen* 
tleonan, we cannot consent to withhold from them the desigoar 
liop of genuine poetry. Robert Bloomfield is a man of ptodest 
Vol. II. N. a 2N 
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unpretending merit, and of real genius, of whom it is equally un- 
generous and unjust to speak in the language of contempt la 
spite of the ridiculous eflS>rtsof well-meaning patrons who aegrade 
him hy comparisons which cannot be sustained, or by exhibiting 
him ill the ludicrous character of a jn^digy, and in spite of the 
injustice of those who would try his compositions by a standard 
to which they have no reference, the author of Rural Tales will 
neither be run down by the sarcasms nor sunk by the praises 
with which he is assailed. We are venturing at least a safe 
prophecy in giving our opinion, that the Public, after &ie flue- 
' tuations of opinion shall have subsided into that definitive col- 
lective judgement which is,in general, essentially just, will retain 
that due sense of the poet's claims that they ' will not willingly 
let him die.' And on the simple record which biography may 
transmit of his character, this may be justly inscribed ;-**^ Ife 
was a poor man whom, in spite of poverty, genius did not ruin, 
and in spite of popularity ai|d patronage, the world could not 
corrupt. WHen these failed him, he sought refuge is the spirit 
)bf inaependence, and indemnified himself in the love and enjoy- 
ment or nature, for the harsh and unfeding decisions of the cri- 
tics, reserving for himself an appeal to posterity.' This is one 
of the cases in which we think the dictates of candid criticism 
will be found at variance with {he petulant efitisions of satire. 
For the why and the how we must refer our readers to the ^stric« 
tures OB the * Banks of the Wye,' in a volume of the Old Series 
of the Eclectic Review. 

The second part of the ' Modern Parnassus', sets out with the 
position, that * genius is not essential for the modem poet^^ in 
proof of which, and ^ to encourage all whose chief or sole reliance 
is on versification,' two stanzas are adduced from the ^ Wanderer 
of Switaserland.' This is the only reference to tl|e works of Mr. 
Montgomery in pie poem, and the conclusion to be drawn from 
it, so far as respects the Author's sentiments, is, that he is to- 
tally unacquainted with them, or that a more particular notice of 
them could not answer bis purpose. Allusions equally respect- 
ful are made to the '^ Lay of the Last Minstrel^ the Cnrse of 
Kehama," &o. &c. Qf the author of Thalaba, however, the 
Author says in a note, 

<* We of the modem school may think ourselves hqspy, that we 
have been able to retain Mr. SonUie^ on our side, it is notorioos, 
that the o|KKwice party, aware' that his talents vrould give splendour 

aatyle which he adopted, have employed their warmest ex- 
itions and severest cen«ul*e, to shake his constancy, and seduce 
actions from the muse of his choice,' 

lie then proceeds to characterize some of the most popular 
poems of the day, as ' noveb pained in rhyme;' and he asiks^ 
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^ ^^o, ttiidala heroVdyinf groans, inquires ' 

If Art aclorns the lay, or Wit inspires?' 

« £en those, whose rough and barb'roufi natures long 

Despis d the Muse» and spurn d her sweetest song. . ^ 

Whose ^savagie mood not Shakspear^s self could .tame ; 

Kow sooth d to sofrness, own their former shame. 

Won by the tale/ they join the h'st'iiing train. 

Honour the minstrel, and applaud the strain. 

* The stripling 'prentice and the sempstress maidi 
Who from their shops before had never strayed. 
Now steal unseen along the Muse's grove> 
To catch her strains and hear of war and love. 
For they gan judge, if lovers rightly sigh. 
If warriors bravety fight and nobly die. 
They, loo, through trains of thick adventure led. 
By turns feel joy, and faope> and grief, and dread* 
The scene once open'd, m the actors shown,* 
• And each well scanned udtil the liero^s nnown ; ■ . :^ 

The beaUng heart no more can find repose^ / 
Till the pbtripen, and tt^e actao&^pse.' ^ ' , 
Whh breathless haste, fron^ icene, tp aoei^^ they Ayy 
Kqr .quit the hero till he wed or di^.' pp« 21 — 23, 

In ttie third Canto, Walter Scott and Lotfxl Byron arebrougtil 
in tdans^er for their licentious intfodiictioit of ^reigo and t6Ch«* 
nieal names ; and in the fourth, Mr: Wdrdisworth ia arrai^ed. 
for the abHurditiea at his poetical theory.' * « '' 

It ts easy to perc^^e to tvhat sdiodl^ as the phraae is^^ dur 
satirist himself belongs; and to whos^ j^riodical lucubfiitiotta h6 
is principally indebted for these corre^, profound, and discrimilia- 
tite opinions of contemporary poets ; opinions which, on the^th 
of that high' authority that first enunciated them, it has beeiv^i^tfr 
doom to have retailed again and again4>y Satirists and readers of 
liatires, with that unembarrassed arrogance of decision, ivfaicb 
bespeaks no apprehended difilculty in a^usting the claims^ or dis-^ 
posing of the rights of men of superior genius. It will be suffloi- 
HMy obvious to our readers from this specimen, that it foniis nd 
part of the business of flie satirist to convey a ju^ 'Idea of ^ 
authokrs which' he is profesaingto criticize. It 16 quit6 sttilieient 
fer hiin ta seize upon one or two aOcidental peen^aritiesof dte** 
tioa or faults of manner, and to 'dilate upon these' in poiAted 
ifayme, with a smartness of expression which shall conceal the 
extreme superficialness or arrant absurdity of the- opinions he 
vieatures to gire. And if, in any instance, h^ may havb out* 
stepped the safe' propriety of anthorited prai^* or censure, a 
saving clause, introduced' in the ^a|}eof afiote, may redeetn 
the credit of his judgement or candour */ or be may even* be al- 
lowed in an extended dissertation, to reverse tlie^sentehce of thi 
text) taditly convicting himself, and tbat without eompan<stioiiy 

2N2' ' 
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of having in the first instance sacrifiood truth and honesty, toihe 
eflfect of a couplet. 

It will hardly bethought' worth die tronble, to notiee floopi 
particularly the ground of complaint and censure whidi the 
author of (he ^ New Art of Poetry' has takeA. We may al- 
ready have incurred the charge of treating too severely a light 
and playful production which was only designed in mnocent 
raillery. As belonging, however, to a class of compositions 
wluch am>ear to us to be characterised by 4hdr utter worthless-* 
ness, and as containing a reiteration of sentipients injurious to 
living merit, and in themselves false and unjust, it deserves^ in 
our opinion, the condemnation we have bestowed. We are not 
l^lind to the faults of Southey, of Montgomery, of Byron, or of 
Wordsworth, but we confess we have no pleasure in expatiating 
upon them as a detached subject of ridicule. The man who in 
heading their best productions, could make those faults the pro- 
minent object of his attention, can have read but to very little 
purpose those authors whom he profiles to admire. If in- 
stead of applying to Horace for the rules of English poetry^ 
and to the Edinburgh re^ewere as an ultimate authority in the 
exposition of those rules, gentlemen-satirists, and gattlemen** 
critics would set themadves to obtain correct ideas of the nature 
and oblects of poetry itself; — if they would not take k fer 
granted that they understand what they have never studied, firoofr 
the idea that poetry done, to be eompetently understood, dost 
woi require previous study and habits of attenliou ;«^f thef 
would endeavour to ascertain the horn and the n^Jky in reference 
<o the pleasure ^hich they dmve, or think thev derive, from the 
parosalof the works of^aceredited genius,«-of Milton, of Drv*^ 
deuy and of Pope, with whose names, perhaps, they taM 
greater liberties Uian ar^ warranted by their intimacy with tiieir^ 
productions ;— weare are persuaded that the effect on their owM 
minds would be exceedingly beuefidaL They might still retaiM 
their preference for the ' elder bards,* but their admiratiea 
would partake less of pedantry, would be less exoltisive and 
IssB petulant, as it becamemore enli^tened. As th^y learned 
to attend to the development of their own feelings^d ta Om 
aoarcas of emotion which poetry opens up in the mind, thsf 
irottld discover poetry to be less obviously a subject of opinioBy 
4nd thef would be less confident in their tone of decision upoa. 
the merits of particular authors. They would learn that tbeie 
are pre-requisites of taste and feding no less essential to Urn 
readers of poetry than to the authors themselves ',«-tliat tfieae 
are not altogether natural, but the result of cultivation ;--«-«ild 
'tthat pnjttdices and false assoeiationa.are apt, even in well-oolti- 
4hted nundsy tointeifefewith theeorreeliiess of their deaisMMM. 
TthM wo^ld hi^psk JU^aseefCain how far poetvy deoonm \tk\mm* 
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• aicaBy to be mtde m olyecl of attentiaD, whieh its being made 
the salgect of satire supposes It to be. And in these investiga* 
tions and pursuitSy in an improted perception of grandeur and 
of beauty as the result of directing their attention to those qua* 
lities instead of the defective and the ludicrous^ and in the new 
Tiews of material nature which would thus be unfolded, they 
would gain abundant compensation for the delights of satire and 
fidicttle, and for all the complacent satisfaction and all the fiime 
connected with the most successful exhibition of those amiable 
nrts of critidsm. 



ArL IV. A Tour through Itafyf exhibiting a View of its Scenem 
its Antiquiuea, and its Monuments ; particularly as they are Ob* 
jecta of Classical Interest and Elucidation: widi an Account 
of the present state of its Cities and Towns ; and Okxasional Ob* 
servations on the recent npoliations of the French. By the Rev* 
John Chetwode Eustace. 2 vols. 4to. pp. Ixxxiv. 608» and 650» 
Price 5/. 5^« Mawman. ISlS. 

HTHE ponderous and valuable accessions to the stores of geo- 
graphical and topographical knowledge, which we have of 
lale been continually receivings from the daring spirit of dis* 
eovery^ or the restiess curiosity of modem traveUers, render it 
no easy task to keep pace with the fertility of the press. Though 
Mr. Eustace's work cannot claim attaation from the novelty off 
the scenery which it describesi or from any surprising events 
detailed in the narrative, in which respects it may seem to ge- 
neral readers flat and uninteresting, after the adventures, of 
Russian circumnavigators, it is nevertheless distinguished by ' 
the erudite qualifications of its Author, iu connexion with the 
particular object of the tour, and by no ordinary degree of in- 
trinsic excellence. . The epithet ^ Classical,' is designed by 
the Author to point out its peculiar character, ^ which is to trace 
the resemblance between Modern and Ancient Italy, and to 
tnke for guides and companions in the beginning of the uine- 
.teenth century, the writers that preceded or adorned the first.^ 
The work is obviously addressed to persons who have received 
% liberal education, and who alone can be supposed competent 
justly to appreciate th^ picturesque beauties of a country where, 
superadded to the rich remains of ancient art, altars and co- 
lumns viewless to the uncultivated imagination, seem to 
sitrmount every hill and adorn every ^ade, which once were 
the consecrated haunts or dwelling places of the mighty dead. 
Italy itself, the Terra Sanda of clasucal idolatry, may be 
resembled to one vast Pantheon^ in whieh every superstition 
that eaptivates the fittioy or^ debases the understanding, may 
fifid its representative statue, its altar, and its votaries. 
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'^ The genera}, face of the country (smrs Mr. Eustace)^ mi etibsfl' 
Cuoudy beautiful all over Italy, merits from this circumstaace aloa^ 
peculiar attention, and when to its picturesque features we add thost . 
charms, less real but more enchant ng, which fancy sheds over ifis 
jcenery, we give it an irresistible interest that awakens all the feel* 
nigs of the classu youth. Our early studies, as (Gibbon justly ob* 
serves, allow us to sympathize in the f^^lTng» oT A Roman, and one 
iD^ght almost indeed say of every schoolboy not insensible to the 
sweets of his first studies, that he becotnejt in feeling and seniimentt^ 
perhaps even in lai\goa|;e, a Roman, and is more familiar with the 
neroes and sagea of antiquity than with the worthies of his own coun* 

try." 

It is not our present business to inquire how far this oliser* 
Tation conduces to establish an imiooral tendency in studies 
having this influence. It is readily conceded that the strong' 
sjrmpathy thus created with the former inhabitants of these das* 
$ical r^ions, by which our feeling become reconciled to all 
thut in their characters and superstitions mis^ht otherwise have 
supplied painful or disgusting recollections ; that this ^rong ac* 
cordance^ or rather subjection, of taste, by which we become 
as it were naturalized to the country of the ancient RomanSy 
furnishes the very best preparative for enjoying uudi^urbed the 
intellectual luxury of a tour through Italy. There are other 
qualifications equally indispensable to a traveller visiting^ that 
country, of v^hich Mr. E. has given us a formidable catalogue 
In the Preliminary Discourse^ which is replete with sensible ob^ 
fiervations. After dilating on the importance of ' classical 
knowledge,' under which head he might have added, as a not 
I^s necessary requisite, t( certain degree of poetical sensibiiiiy> 
or genuine taste, without which an admiration of Virgil and 
Horace, or of nature herself, is Idle pedantry or affectation ; — 
&nd after specifying the Italian Language, Italian History^ 
Medals, Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, ' and, in a qualified 
sense. Music, as ^uteriug into the preparatory knowledge aft- 
6olutely necessary to all travellers wishing to derive from an 
Italian tour their full share of information and amusement ; our 
Author proceeds ^ to point out such dispositions as will con- 
tribute very materially to this object, by removing prejudices^ 
and leaving the mind fully open to the impressions of experi- 
ence and observation.'^ * All the dispositions alluded to, are in- 
cluded in one short but comprehensive expression, an unpre* 
jUdiced miAd.' Mr. Eustace had previously, in the F^iaoe, 
inade a candid avowal of his individual sentiments on those 
subjects, to which our prejudices principally attach, We ha^e 
jplea;surc in transcribing the following liberal expressions. 

* Religion, Polities, and Literatun^- are -the ihree great objecfts 
4hat employ eyery mind raised by «duottiOB above the hfd of the 
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bbourer cor the meGhanic ; upon them, every thinking hian mtlsl hRv# 
a decided opinion^ and Uiat opinion must occasionsmy influence life 
conduct, conyeraationy and writings. Sincere and undisguised in the 
belief and profession of the Roman Catholic Religion, the Author 
a&cts not to conceal, because he is not ashamed of its influence* 
However unpopular it may be, be is convinced that its evil report is 
not the result of any inherent defect, but the natural consequence of - 
polemic animosity, of the exi^erations of friends, of the miscon- 
ceptions of enemies. Yes ! he must acknowledge that the affecting 
lessons, the ho]y examples, and the majestic rites of the Catholic 
Churchy made an early impression on his mind ; and neither time nor 
experience, neither reading nor conversation, nor much travelling, 
have weakened that impression, or diminished his veneration. Yet 
with this affectionate attachment to the ancient Faith, he presumes 
not to arraign those who support other systems* Persuaded that 
their claims to mercy as well as his own, depend upon Sincerity and 
Charity, he leaves them and himself to the disposal of the common 
Father of All, who, we mav humbly hope, will treat our errors and 
our defects with more indulgeDce tlian mortals usually shew to each 
other. In truth, Reconciliation and Union are the objects of his 
warmest wishes, of his most fervent prayers: they occupy his 
thoughts, they employ his pen ; and if a stone shall happen to mark 
the spot where his remains are to repose, that stone shall speak of 
Peace and Reconciliation,' pp, xl, xii. 

In consisteney with the spirit wbidi these obaervatioBS 
breathe, is the recommendation which follows the remai'ks on 
the dispositions requisite in an accomplished traveller. 

< In fine, let us contemplate the di&rent forms of worship which 
{yreyail in different parts of Christendom, not with the aerimOnious 
contempt of a narrow- minded sectary, but with the compassionate 
indulgence of a mild and humble Christian. Let it be remembered 
that Englishmen are reproached by foreigners with intolerance, and 
that it becomes them to keep up the national reputation of candour 
and of good sense, by conciliatory and forbearing conduct. I do not 
mean to recommend either compliance with practices which they 
condemn, qt indifference for that foim of Christianity which they 
have adopted ; but surely every candid and consistent Protestant will, 
^adrait, that Christianity is excellent in all her forms ; that all Christian 
Bstablishments receive the same primitive creeds, believe the same 
mysteries, and admit the same moral obligations ; that it becomes a 
benevolent and charitable mind to consider rather in what they agree, 
than in what they diffier ; especially as the former is so much, and 
the latter comparatively so little : that while the spirit of Christianity 
im like its Divine author, immutable, its external form may change 
with the age and the climate, and, as public opinion and authority 
shall directs assume or resign the pomp and circumstance of worship; 
that ceremonies, in themsdves unmeaning, signify just as much as 
those who emf^oy them attach to them, and that Catholic as weM as 
Protestant nations may be allowed to 4ilopt in religion as well as in 
civil life, such &rms and ritet as may seem palculated to ensure ord^r 
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and respect; that wl^ther the lervioe .b6 rend in the hmgll■n^ atRl 
according to the umple forms of the €hurch of England, ttooer 1km 
Gothic vaults of York or of Canterbui^ 9 or whether it be chaaSad 
19 Greek and Latin^ with all the splendojur of the 'Noman ritual aadler 
the golden dome of the Vatican : it is always and every where» the 
same voice of truth, the same gospel of salvation ; in fine» that all 
Christians are marked on their entrance into life, with the same seal 
of salvation ; that all hope to receive at the eucharistic table the 
same pledge of redemption, and thai all resign their souls in death 
to the same merciful Father, with humble hopes of forgivenesa 
through the same gracious Redeemer. That there should be sudi 
an universal agreement in these great and interesting articles moit 
be a subject of consolation, and of pious acknowledgment to every 
benevolent mind. 

^ ' But I fear that Charity itself can scarpe look for a greater otMii** 
nimity. An agreement in all the details and consequences drawn by 
arguments from first principles, is not to be expected in our present 
state, so chequered with light and shade, where knowledge is dealt 
out so unequally, and where the opinions of even good and wise men 
are so biassed by education, by habit, and by prejudice. But if we 
have not knowledge enough to coincide in speculation, we may at 
least have charity enough to agree in practice^ by treating each 
other's opihions with tenderness ; and. in all our differences aind dia* 
cussions, keeping in vie ^ that beautiful maxim inculcated by a vefT 
learned, a veiy zealous, and a very benevolent Father, In necesserm 

Vmioi, in dubiu LiberUUf in omm^tM CariUu.* pp. zxxii---xx3civ. 

Such Sentiments as these, from an ecclesiastic of ao exclusive 
establishment, the most arrogant in its pretensions^ and the 
most intolerant in its doctrines and spirit, must; even while they 
are considered as expressive of the character of an individual 
only, be perused with sincere pleasure : but when they are taken 
in connexion vrith expressions of a similar nature, from ilhis* 
irious individuals of the same Church, whose characters equally 
protect them from the suspicion of insinceritv, they may be ad- 
mitted as furnishing well-grounded reasons ror very encouraging^ 
anticipations in regard to the great body of the Roman Catholics. 
^ We are not always to expect a formal repeal of public acts and 
edicts, or a public recantation of declarations through which 
the collective wisdom of a Church or of a nation has been 
enunciated, how obsolete soever, to the credit of humanity, 
those enactments may have become. In the removal of the 
prejudices in which thev originated, and the silent counteraction 
of tiie spirit^ from which theMetter derived its meaning and its 
power, we seem to possess the best ^ indemnity for the past,^ 
and the best ^ security for the future.' In this way, we may 
Jiope to see the same agents that were once in opposition to our 
hopes, their purpose rather than their opinions changed, oon* 
eHfringwitb us in promoting otjjects of comman intefeat ;**to 
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ifl^instrviBeiits employed in the ameliM^tion of society^ which 
were once destnictiTe in thw operation; and which, still re«- 
taining their form, become^ by their applicationi of a diflerent 
nature. Thus the sword and tiie spear are notto be totally laid 
aside as being only destructiTe or useless, but the one is to be 
converted into a pk>ugh-share and Ae Qtber into a pruning book. 
The Roman Cadiolic religion, externally the same in its rites 
.&nd tenets, may, perhaps, from the efficient deTelu|Hnent of 
those seminal principles of truth which it still preserves, be^ 
come instrumental in working a bene6cial change upon society, 
itself m the m^n time partaking by reactbn of a change of 
nature and tendency. 

But leaving these fiur visions of tiie future, we may remark 
fliat a qualification not Jess essential to the full enjoyment of a 
.Tour through Italy, than those which Mr Eustace has specified; 
.is that which he possessed in being a Roman Catholic* Not 
only does that religions system which We call Popery, tend t6 
cherish the emotions of taste, and by superinducing feelings of 
sacred veneration, exalt those emotions to a degree of subli- 
mity, but almost every ol^ect of taste which presents itself to 
the traveller in Italy, is connected with .that religious system : 
r-he beholds on all sides the trophies and symbols of the Roman 
Catholic faith, the signs of its ancient grandeur, or of its con- 
tinued prevalenoe; and the sensations which these objects must 
awaken, unless viewed with that sceptical indiSerenoe which 
precludes the higher emotions, can be grateful only to a member 
of that Church. 

To us, however, who as Christians and as Protestants, must 
associate with the objects oicla$9ical entimsiasm, and with the 
monuments of a corrupted faith, other ideas than those which 
the enthusiasm of our school days, or the passion of taste (if 
we may use the expression) would suggest, there appear to be 
moral requisites of a diflferent description, for the right improve-* 
ment of a Tour through Italy. We do not' say, that these re* 
quisites would be conducive to an increase of pleasurable emo- 
tion. On the contrary, the disposition of mind to which we 
allude, might favour that melancholy which the contemplation 
of truth is apt to excite in a mind not sufficiently courageous 
in following out its decisions, and not fortified by converse with 
eternal retmties, against all the disturbing thoughts connected 
with the fleetine scenes of a disordered world. A competent 
observer would be struck with the refl^on, that the most ad- 
mirable specimens of the sublimest of human arts, the most 
beautiful or most stupendous eflTorts of architectural p^enius with 
which the fair scenes of nature are, as If in riva^hip, or in 
contrast, covered, are the productions, and in a sense, the 
f^resentative signs of humati witness or human siifieriog. 
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To what do the magnificent temples of Heathenisro, Ac casCKea 
of the middle ages, and the cathedrals of later times, owe thor 
origin, but to idolatry, superstition, or aggression ? And st 
what ^n expense of compulsory Iubfour or o|mressive exactions 
have tbey for the most part heen erected ! Even in edifv'^es .of 
a less unsocial or anti-christian character, in the mausoleum and 
the pyramid, we discern but the monuments of impotent am- 
bition, and the pertinacious vanity which thus sought to prc^ 
serve on earth an immortality devoid ot* oousciousness, the 
shadow of a name ; and in all the remains of ancient grandenr, 
we may realise, in difierent degrees, the lives, or freedom, or 
happiness of the many, compromised or absorbed in the interests 
of the few. But we must not pursue speculations, so foreign 
from the object of the artist, or tiiie classical traveller, it is 
high time for us to set out with Mr. Eustace and his compa- 
nions, Philip Roche, Esq. Lord Brownlow, and Robert Rush* 
brooke, Esq. on their interesting expedition. 

The Party quitted Vienna on the 28th of January, 
1803, and arrived the following week at the foot of the Rhetiaa 
Alps, Where Saltzburg is plac^, as if tO' guard the entrance 
into the grand defile which traverses them. Mr. E. advises the 
traveller to pass the Alps early in the autumn, to avdid the 
inconvenience of travellmg m cold weather. The Unterberg, 
the most conspicuous mountain in the immediate ndghbourhood 
of the city, is one of the traditional haunts of those infenud 
huntsmen who, it is said, issue at night from the bowels of the 
earth, together with a pack of unearthly hoiinds, to enjoy their 
midnight cbasc, and make the forests echo with their yells and 
shouts, ' too loud to proceed from mortal organs.^ During their 
stay at Saltzburg^, Mr. Eustace and his friends visited the cele- 
brated Salt*4iiines at Halleim, of which he gives an interesting 
description. Proceeding thence, they entered the defiles of 
the Alps, at a place called Unkin, about one mile from 
Reichenhall. 

< The road first sveeps along the base of a noble eminence co- 
vered with firs ; a churoi spire rises on the side of a hill ; and on 
the summit of Uie same hill stands ^ a cattle in ruins. Proceeding 
onwards we come to the foot of the precipice, which with its castle 
overhangs the road in tremendous majesty. We then enter a dell, 
A sudden turn of which presents on one side a vast mountain ^id 
with .firs; while on the other the precipice^ girded with a zone of 
forest trees, increases in height and grandeur, and surmounted with 
tlie old rampart walls, looks like the battlemented dwelling of a race 
of giants. In front, an immense mass covered with a hundred 
woods, and half wrapped in fogs and clouds, obstructs the view* 
and forms an awful foreground to the picture. Still continuing, to 
ascend, we wind along the dell, with a torrent murmuring by the road 
aide, and all aromid mountains 1a various shapeless fontUi increase 
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bf in h€%hty >ba«iiiQii^ 4VhI lionror. Tha scene was bere tnily 
tremendous. The Sme is very harrow, leaving space only for the rood 
and the torrent. The mountains rise on each side so nearly perpendj* 
cular^ tbaS the vast forests growing on their sides cast a dismal shade 
aser the road, and loaded as they were with a weight of snow^ 
iteeined ready to fall, and bury the traveller as he passed below. 
Now and then, a chasm broke the unifonnity of this gloomy scenery^ 
and presented an object les*? dark, but equally terrific, a torrent $t^ 
rested in its fall by the frost, hanging from the brow of a 
crag in solid masses, and terminating in immense pointed icicles. 
The least of these icicles, if detached from the sheet above, would 
have crushed the whole party; and when contemplated thus suspend- 
ed over our heads, jamjdm lamura cadentique adsimilis, could not 
fall to excite^ some emotions of terror.* Whenever the mountains 
receded and sloped backwards, they only enabled us to discover fo- 
rests rising above each other, and swelling into new regions, till they 
concealed their extent and elevation in the clouds/ pp. 9 — 10. 

On leaving the AIp^, Mr. E., indulges in some reflections p« 
the amiable and gentle character of the modern Rhetians, cqn^ 
traated with the savage ferocity which once cbaracteria^d ttie 
mountain -tribes. This change he attributes to two causes, 
' which, I'ortunately for Europe, worked with increasing extent 
and energy, and successfully counteracted the prodigious efibrts 
of ferocity, barbarism, and* ignorance, during the middle ages,* 
*— ^ the increasing influence of Christianity, and the authority 
of the clergy.' 

■* It is indeed fortunate,' he adds, * that religion has penetrated 
these fastnesses, .impervious to human power, and spreaa her influ* 
ence over solitudes where human laws are of no avail ; that wheire 
precaution is imposaible, and resistance useless, she spreads her invi- 
sible iBgis over the traveller, and conducts him, secure under her 
protection, through all the dangers oF the way. In &ct, while 
rapidly skimming the ^ge of a precipice, or winding cautiously 
alone under the loose masses of an impending cliff, he trembles to 
think that a single touch might bury him under a crag precipitated 
from above, or the start of a horse, purposely alarmed, hurl him 
into the ab^ below, and give the ruffian a safe opportuniry of prey- 
ing upon his plunder. When in such situations the traveller reflects 
upon his security, and recollects that these mountains, so savage, 
and so well adapted to the purposes of murderers and banditti, have; 
npt in the memory of man, been stained bv human blood, he ought 
to do justice to the cause, and gratefully acknowledge the beneficent 
influence of religion.' . p. 19. 

« II I % ■ ■ II ■ ' ' " " ^ 

* * Ye Icefalis ! ye that from the Mooutaio^g brow 
' Adowu eoormous Ravines slope auiain — 

• 'J'orrenU, metbinks, that beard a niijibty voice, 
« Aq{| stopp'd at once amid theU hisbest plaitge ! 

' MptionlcM jurreaH !' lUent caiara<n8 !' Coifftdg^. (Rev.) 
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Our Kadera wiU not, we think| be inclined to treat wliollf 
with contempt the remarks which follow, prompted apparently 
by sincere piety and benevolence. 

< Impressed with these reflections, he will behold with indulgence,' 
perhaps even with interest, the crosses which freaoently mark the 
brow of a precipice lAid the little chapels hollowed oat of the rode 
where the road is narrowest ; he will consider them as so annj 
pledges of security, and rest assured, that as long as the pious mourn* 
taineer continues to adore the* Good Shepherd, and to b^ the 
prayers of tlie affUcUd Mother^ he will never cease to befriend the 
ti^vdler, nor to discharge the duties of hospitality .' pp. 1% 80. 

Arrived at Trent, Mr. E. makes some observationa on the 
celebrated council to which it is indebted for its fame. Thej 
are moderately and plausibly defensive of the acts of that im« 
menae convocation ; but we have not room for their insertion. 

The first town which receives the traveller upon his descent 
from the Rbetian Alps, is Verona, beautifully situated on the 
Adige. Immediately on our author's arrival, he hastened to 
survey the amphitheatre, one of the noblest monuments of Ro * 
man magnificence now existing, its outward circumference be* 
ing 1200 feet, the length of the arena 218, and its breadth 120 : 
the seats are capable of containing 22,000 spectators. 

< At either end is a sreat gate, and oveir each a modem balustrade 
with an inscription intorming the traveller, that two exhibitions of 
a very different nature took place in the amphitheatre some years 
ago. The one was a bull baiting, exhibited in honour of the Em- 
peror Joseph, then at Verona, by ttie governor and people ; the seats 
were crowded, as may be imagined, on this occasion : and a Roman 
Emperor was once more hailed in a Roman amphitheatre with the 
titles of Cesar and Augustus* by spectators who pretend and aknost 
deserve to be Romans. The other exhibition, thouah of a very dif- 
ferent nature, was perhaps equally interesting : the late Pope m Us 
German excursion pUsseci through Verona, and was requested by tne 
ma^strates to give the people an opportunity of testiAring in public 
tiieir veneration for his sacred person. He accordingly appeared in 
the amphitheatre, selected on account of ite capacity as the properest 



* ' P^toT bonui, Mater tfoibroM; loch are the Utlei often inscribed orer tbow 
ruitic temples; sometimes a whole sentence is subjoined, as, Ps«/or honrn fn 
^nimam sunm Hvt pro mibui tuu. Under a cmciSx on the lirow of a tiemendons erag» 
I observed »olne lines Uken from *the Dks Ir^^ a fnneral hymn, which, tfionfh 
disfigtired by rhyme, was justly admired by lobnson and Lord Roscommon for. 
jt> j>atbds and sablimity.— The lines were, 

Recordare Jesu pic • 
Quod sum causa tuse visp-^ 
QusBrens me sedi»ti las»us 
Redimisti crncem passus 
Tantns labor non sit cassnpt^ 
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ecCf a&d when the ihoats of aedatm bad rabsided, poured fiirth his 
lediction on the prostrate multitude collected from all the neigh* 
hoorinff provinces to receive it. The classical spectator would have 
amused nimself with the singular contrast/ which this ceremony 
must have presented, to the shows and pomps exhibited in the same 

Cace in ancient times. A multitude in both cases equally numerous. 
It then assembled for purposes of cruel and bloody amusements, now 
collected by motives of piety and brotherhood : then all noise, agi- 
tation, and uproar ; now all silence and tranquil expectation : then 
an eyes fixed on the arena, or perhaps on the Emperor ; an arena 
erowded with human victims ; an Emperor, Gallienus for instance, 
Irowning on his trembling sUves; now all looks rivetted on the vene* 
sable person of a Christian Pontiff, who, with ejes and hands 
uplifted to heaven, Implored for the prostrate crowd peace and 
happness.* pp. 31, 32. 

At Vicenza be takes occasion to pay a deserved^ tribute of 

E raise to Palladio, who seems, of all modern architects, ^ to 
ave had the best taste, the most correct ideas, and the greatest 
influence over bis contemporaries and posterity.* About twenty 
palaces erected by him in his native city, some of them of un- 
usual magnificence, contribute to give Vicenza an appearance 
of splendour and beauty not common even in Italy. Mr. E. 
adds, * I feel some regret in being obliged to acknowledge that 
the metropolis of the British empire, Siougfa the first city ia 
Europe, and I suppose in the world, for neatness, convenience^ 
and Cleanliness, is yet inferior in architectural embeilishmeot to 
most capitals.' 

Mr. Eustace mentions a poUtieal phenomenon of a Tery 
extraordinary nature, which he believes few traveller^ have 
noticed. 

* The Cimbri and Teutones, two tribes from the northern Cher* 

aesus, invaded Italy, as it is well known, in the year of Rome 640^ 
t were defeated, and almost extirpated by Marius, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Verona. The few who escapea from' the vengeance of 
the conquerors took refuge in the neiehboaring mountains, and as 
they Vemained unmolested formed a litue colon]^, which either from 
its poverty, its insignificance, or its retired position, has escaped the 
notice, or perhaps excited the contempt of the various parties, that 
iiave disputed the possession of Italy for nearly two thousand years. 
They form altogetner seven parishes, and are therefore called the 
BeiU commune; th^ retain the tradition of their origin, and though 
suROunded by Italians still preserve their Teutonic language. Tne 
laSe.King of Denmark visited: this singular colony, discoursed with 
them in Vanish, and found their idiom perfectly intelligible. Though 
we felt no inclination to visit them, (for a classic traveller cannot be 
supposed to be very partial to barbarian establishments in Italy, 
liowever ancient their date,) yet, we were struck with the circuui- 
e, andbdield their dktant villages nes^ m the Alps, as-tbcy 
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mse pointed oat to luf frbm Viceiuca, with'some interest. Tbe- 
raeder will hear with more satMurtion that a Romati colony stHT re* 
meina on the borders of Transylvania^ and that it retains the Latin 
bngua^e nearly uomixedt and glories in its illustrious ori^. Hence, 
wliea any of its nembevs enlists in the imperial service, and accord^ 
ing to custom is asked hiis country and origin, his answer is always, 
« Komanus sum." ' pp. 5% 53. 

Ofeis^hteen thousand jstudeots, who, it is said, crowded ihe 
acboola of Padua durius^ ^^ ^^ ^re informed aix hundred 
only remaiD, a number which, thinly scattered over the hendies, 
is barely sufficient to shew their deserted staAe*. * The arts of 
medicine and anatomy^ which flourished for so many ages in 
Salerno and Padua, have long since migrated to the Nordi, 
and seem to have fixed their temporary residence at Gottiogpn 
and Edinburgh.' This diminution of numbers, and the coose- 
4]{uent chan^^, Mr. Eustace attributes to tlie establishment of 
similar institutions in other CQunlries, and th^ general muldpli- 
Cjatiou of the means of knowledge over the Christian world, as, 
he says, the lecturers are men of zeal and abilities, the plan of 
the studies is the result of long and successful experience^ the 
libraries, collections, and cabinets of every kind are numerous 
and magnificent, and encouragement, moreover, is not wanting, 
the places of professors being both lucrative and honourable. 
'Knowledge is now,' he adds, ' fortunately placed within the 
reach of almost every village ; and youth, in almost every 
country, may enjoy that, which an eloquent ancient considers 
as one of the greatest blessings of early life — home education^ 

* Ubi enim ant jucundius norarentur quam in patria ? aut padt* 
cius continerentur quam sub oculis parentum ? aut minore snmptu 
quam domi ?' 

From Padua our travellers hastened to enjoy the tew re* 
maining days of the expiring carnival at Venice. They Jb- 
barked on the Brenta in a convenient barge, drawn by horses, 
and gliding rather slowly down the river, were at liberty to 
admire its celebrated banks, which, lined with little towns and 
decorated with several handsome palaces and gardens, have a 
rich, a lively, and sometimes a magnificent appearance : * but 
their splendor and beauty,* observes our Author, * have been 
much exaggerated, or are much faded; and an Enfi^lishman 
accustomed to the Thames^ and the villas that grace its banks 
at Richmond and Twickenham, will discover little to exoite 
bis admiration as he descends tlie canal of the Brenta.' 

About five o*clock in the afternoon, they arrived at Finilia, on 
the shore of the Lagune, (the shallows trhidi' border tbe whole 
coast,) pppoate Venice. 
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» The city instantly fixed all our attentiott. It was then faindy illur 
tainated by the rays of the setting sun, and rising from the waters 
with its numberless domes and towers, attended, if I may be allowed 
the expression, by several lesser islands, each crowned with its 
spices and pinnacles, presented the appearance of a vast city, seated 
en the very bosom of the ocean.' 

Mr. Eustaee describes the celebrated Rialto^ which is a single, 
Ikttt very bold arch, thrown over the Gran Canale, as being 
striking from ks. elevation, span, and solidity ; but he adds, 
that ' it sinks almost into insignificance when compared with the 
beautif nl bridge Delia Trinita, at Fkirence, or with the superib 
and far more extensive structures of Blackfriars and Westinin* 
ster.' After a brief description of the arsenal and the public edi* 
fices, our Author indignantly exclaims, 

^ But why enlarge On the beauty, the magnificence, the glories of 
Venice ? Or why defscribe its palaces, its churches, its monuments V 
That liberty which raised these pompdus edifices in a swampy marsh, 
and opened such scenes of grandeur in the middle of a pool, is now 
no more! That bold independence which filled a few lonely island^ 
the abode of sea-mews and cormorants, with pojfiulatton and com- 
merce* is bowed into slavery; and the Republic of Venice, with 
all its bright series of triumphs, is now an empty name. The city, 
with its walls, and towers, and streets, still remains ; but the spirit 
that animated the mass is fled. Jcufei ingens lUtore iruvcru. The 
imjust and cruel deed of destroying a republic, weak and inoffensive* 
yet respectable from its former fame, neiongs to Buonaparte ; but 
the causes that led to it, must be sought for in the bosom of the 
republic.it8elf.«-*Luxury had corrupted every mind and unbraced erery 
sinew. To attend the doge on days of ceremony, and act their part 
In public pageantry ; or, perhaps, point out in the Senate the neat 
mode of complimenting some powerful court, or of keeping or 
patching op an inglorious peace with the piratical powers of Anica, 
was the only business of the nobility. To accompany their chosen 
ladies* to wile away the night at their casinos, and slumber away the 
day in their palaces, was their usual, their favourite employment. 
Hence Venice, for so many ages the seat of independence, of com- 
merce, of wisdom, and of enterprize, gradually, sunk from lier emi- 
nence, and at length became the foul abode df effeminacy,- wanton- 
ness, and debauchery.' < The population of Venice, previous to the 
late revolution, amounted to about one hundred ana fifty thousand 
souls ; it is supposed, since that event, to have decreasea consider- 
ably, and will probably if the present order of things should unfor* 
* tunately last^ continue to diminish, till, deserted like Sienna and 
'Pisa, this city shall become a superb solitude, whose lonely gran- 
deur will remind the travell^, that Venice was once groat and inde- 
pendents' pp. 7S--80. 

Our travellers left Venice without regret, Impatient of its 
confinement, and of ^ tlie dull, indolent, see-saw motion of gon- 
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dolas/ and returned to Padua. About seven miles southward 
of this city, rises the ridge of bills caUed the Colli Euganeu 
In one of the recesses of these mountains stands the Tillage of 
Arquato, where Petrarch spent the latter years of his life, and 
where his viUa and his monument, preserved by tlie people with 
religious care, still continue to attract a number of literary visi- 
tants of all countries. * Few names/ Mr. Eustace ob^rves, 
^ have been so fondly cherished by contemporaries, or treated 
with so much partiality by posterity as that of Petrarcha/ This 
distinction he thinks attributable less to his talents or even to 
his virtues, than to the amiable and ^gaging qualities, the 
pleasing manners and generous feelings urtiich accompanied 
them. Mr. Eustace, in combating the assertions of Gibbon^ en- 
ters at some length into a defence of the poef s character, and 
his remarks are both sensible and candid. The subject has been 
of late, however, so completely canvassed, that we forbear to 
occupy our pages with the discussion. Our readers will be more 
interested in the Author's narration of the visit he paid to the 
poet^s villa, which he describes with the minuteness of an'antl- 
qiurian, and in the spirit of a votary. It consists of two floors, 
the first of which is now used for fonning purposes ; the second 
contains five rooms. 

< To the chief window is a balcony; the view thence towards the 
opening of the valley on the side, and m the front, towards two lofty 
c;pnical hills, one of which is topped with a cbnvent, is calm and 
pleasing. The only decoration of the apartments is a deep border 
of grote8C|ue painting, running as a cornice under the ceiling ; an old 
smoaky picture over the fire-place in the kitchen; sakl by the good 
l^ple to be an original by Michad Angdo^ and a table and chair* 
all apparently, the picture not excepted, as old as the house itseUl 
On tue table is a large book, an Album, containine the names, and 
sometirr.es the sentimenu, of various visitants. The fallowing verses 
.are Inscribed in the first page ; they are addressed to the traraler. 

Tu che devoto al sagro albergo arrivi 
.Ove s'aggira anoor Pombra immortale 
Di chi un di vi depose il cotpo firale, 
La Pttria, il nome, il sensi tuoi qui scrive. 

The walk are covered with names, complimeuts, and verses* Be- 
hind the house is a garden,, with ja small lodge for the gardener, and 
the ruins of a tower covered with ivv. A narrow walk leads throi^ 
It, and continues alonff die side of the hill, under the shade of olive 
trees; a solitary laur^« still lingers beside .thepath, and recab to 
mind« at oQce, both the poet and the lover. The hOl aacends steep 
Jfrom the garden, and winding roundi^ closes the vale and the pms* 
ste \ , 

* It is neoessafy to remark here«onee for allfdiatthe Italian laurel 
is the Aiy-^rrr, tb^ launv of the andeats. 
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)petiL Its brokeo sides are well cultivated, iQter8;>er8ed with olives 
«ftd cottages. It was already evening when we arrived. After hav- 
ing examined the house, we walked for some time in the garden ; a 
thousand violets perfumed the air ; the nightingale was occasionally 
heard, as if making its first essay ; and, excepting his evening sonff, 
^* most musical, most melancholy/' all was still and silent arouna. 
The place and the scenery seemed so well described in the foUowis^ 
beautiful lines, that it was impossible not to recollect and apply them, 
though probably intended by the poet for another region. 

Qui non palazzi, non teatro, o loggia, 

Ma'n lor vece un abete, un faggio, un pinO| 

Tra Terba verde, e*l bel monte vlcino 

Onde se scende poetando e poggia, 

Levan di terra al ciel nostro inteiletto. 

£'1 rosignuo] che dolcemente all' ombra 

Tutte le notti si lamcnta e piague.* Son, x. pp. 84-.-86« 

A remaik occurs in the account of the industrious cuUivatioi| 
of tlie peninsula of Sirmione, which deserves attention. The 
olive trees, which are the produce of the hill, are very produc* 
tive, and so sensible are the inhabitants of their value, that they 
contrive to plant them on the sides, and even in the clefts 
of the rocks, and sometimes raise walls to prop them when in a 
situation too perpendicular, or of a form too spreading and ex- 
tensive for the trunk. 

^'This instance of exertion (adds our Author), and indeed many 
others which I may introduce hereafter, together with the highly 
cultivated appearance of the country, have ettectually removed some 
of our prejudices, and convinced us, notwithstanding the partial and 
hasty representations of certain travellers, that the Italians are a 
very laborious people, and that if they do not enjoy all the advafi- 
tag^s ttttached Dy Providence to industry, the fault ia to be attributed^ 
not to them, but to their landlords and governors.' p. 96. 

We are too apt, perhaps, to ni:dke geographical distinctions 
in human nature, and in our estimates of national character, to 
assign to natural and fixed causes those moral or physical attri- 
butes which ajipear to distinguish the people, and to contem- 
plate these as existing unmodified in each individual of the 
species. Whatsoever may be the efiects of climate, xnd of 
other natural circumstances, on the temperament, and through 
that medium on the tendencies of the character, in the absence 
of those excitements and restraints which are introduced by the 
diffusion of knowledge, and by the influence of a free govemv. 
ment ; we find that they uniformly and easily give way to mord 
cultivation, and that, in proportion as the development of the^ 
mind tsd^es place, the modifications of individual character be^ 
come more prominently diversified, while national distiuctiona 
dbappear. Human natore^ dwarfed by a debasmg ^uporstitioo. 

V0L.ILN.S. 20 
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and depressed by a barbarous policy, or a tytanuical gorera^ 
meut, "Willy under every latitude, exhibit appearances essentially 
the same. The character wliich has been attributed to the Ita- 
lians, does not widely differ from that which, under chrciim- 
stances in*some respects similar, attaches to a larg'e class of 
our fellow subjects m Ireland. Those always will 1^ idle, who 
have no motive for exertion : those will always be found pas- 
sionate and' vindictive, who have been taught no better principle 
pf self-government than their passions : and superstition, the 
ofispring of ignorance, will always debase the intellect, and 
brutalize the feelings. But under such circumstances, the fault 
is to be attributed, not to any physical or incurable difierence in 
the inhabitants of a particular soil or climate; but, as Mr. 
Eustace observes, ' to their landlords and governors.' Perhaps 
the native, or, if we may be allowed the' expression, the naked 
character of the English, divestell of the qualities vrtiich have 
been so generally superinduced by civilization and the influence of 
the laws, — if we can conceiTe of its existing among some of the 
lowest orders, in this uncompounded state, — ^and exposed to 
the operation of external temptation, would be found to exhibit 
more hardened and ferocious selfishness, more of the nature 
of our own bull-dog than other European nations. The sub- 
^ratnm of the national character, as it is sometimes appa- 
rently disclosed to us in instances of fearless defiance to the 
laws of God and man, does not posses, we conceive, any pre- 
eminent inherent excellence. In ^ the awful power of law act- 
ing on natures pre-configured to its influences ;' and binding 
men together by ' the force of moral cohesion ;* in the spirit <t 
Liberty, the originator and guardian of those laws ; in the flood 
of moral liglit which burst upon this country at the Reformation ; 
in Ihefiree circulation of the sacred scriptures, and the attention 
paid to the education of th^ lower orders ; in these concurring 
circumstances are to be found the true solution of that moral 
pre-eminence which distinguishes our native country, and in 
these are laid the foundations of her greatness. 

Mr. Eustace and his friends explor^ the classic baoka of Uie 
Mincius, which are very little known, and descended the fiver 
to the place where it fiiUs into the Po, about twelve miles bdow 
Mantua. During their tour they perused the Pastorals and 
Georgics of VirgU, and made it their business to examine them 
in reference to the face of the country as it now appears, by 
which they were led to the following conclusions : 

* Virpl composed his Eclogues, in order to enrich his langiiage with 
a species of poetry till then unknown 4n Latin, and that he might 
succeed 4he better, he took Theocritus, the Prince of Pastoral PoM, 
ibr his model. With little regard to origmalrty, he pretended to no 
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more dum the honour of being the first Roman who imitated the Si- 
cilian bard. 

Prima Syracosio dignata est ludere versa 

Nostra, nee erubuit sylvas habitare Thalia. . EcI.ti. 

And made no didiculty of borrowing the sentiments, imaffes, and eve;i 
descriptions of his. master. We|are not therefore, generally speakings 
to look into VirgiPs Pastorals for delineations ot Mantuan scenery^ 
nor expect to find in them- many unmixt and peculiar allusions to 
the Mincius and its borders. Hfis, object was^ to copy the original^ 
not to give a new picture of his own composition. I have said^m^- 
ra%, because in two pastorals, the first and the ninth, the poet treats 
pn^essedly of that nver, Mantaa, and the neighbouring country ; 
and in the seventh, though the names are Greek, the two contending 
sh^herds, Arcadians, and the scene, we must suppose, Gbrecian also, 
yet, by an inaccuracy, not unusual in pastoral compositions^ he intro* 
duces the Mincius, with its characteristic reeds and iu verdant banks, 

Mic virides tenera prsetexit arundine ripas^ 
Mincius. 

In the two former the poet certainly means to describe some of the 
features of his own little possession, and by these features it is evi- 
dent, tliat it lay at the foot, or in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the hiUs, not far from Valleggio, near which town they begin to sub- 
side, and gradually lose themselves in the immetise plains of Man- 
tua. ,,..■■> 

Qua se subducere oolles, 
Incipiunt, mollique jngum demittere clivo. Ed. ix. 7 — 16. 

« On no other part of the banks of the Mincius, are to be discover- 
ed either the <^ bare rooks,'' ths^ disfigured the farfa of Titynis» 
or the << towering craff" that shaded the ppuner, as he sung, or tbo 
^< vine-clad grotto,'' where the shepherd reclioed» or the ** bushy 
cllif," whence the browsing goats ** seemed as if suspended," of 

d.t *!. ^ l^A ^ j.-^: fB i-r_i_ i_ aX.^ ^—^-^1 ^^-^ *.!._• te A. ^ 




Mincius, in all its win£ngs« From these observations may be in- 
fenedy the impropriety ot fixing VirgiPs farm at Pietple, or Virgi- 
liana, in the inunediate vicinity of Mantua, while the poet represents 
it as at th« distance of at least some miles, or a walk deemed lon^ 
even for odive young shepherds ; 

Cantantes, licet usque, minus via ladet^ eamus.' ^ ix. 

pp. 104-— 5. 

The name of Virgil is still the pride of the Mantuans. It is 
said that' at the end ofittie fourteenth century, a statue uf 
Virgil stood on an elevated pedestal in the Piazza delle Erbe, 
^ vrhea Carlo Malatesta, one of the briitiil chief tains of the times^ 

20 2 
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ignorant of every art but that of war, and knowings probably^ 
nothing of Virgil but his name, in one of his triumphal pro- 
cessions; ordered it to be thrown down and cast into the lake i 
alleging as a reason for this act of Tiolence, tiiat '^ the honour 
of a statue belongs to Sunts only, and ought not to be pro- 
faned by being oonmiunicated to scribblers and buflS>ons,'' A 
bust of VirffU, supposed to be the head of this very statue, 
<vras erected by the Duke Vespasian in the principal haJl of liis 
palace, about the year 1580. After the plunder of the ducal 
palace, on the entrance of the Austrians, it was placed in the 
academical gallery, where it remabed till the year 1707, and 
utied to be pointed out to strangers by the Mantuans, with pe- 
culiar complacendy. The French, however, whose wanton acts 
of devastation and insolent excesses, Mr. Eustace loses no oc- 
casion of reprobating, no sooner became masters of Mantua^ 
than they began to pillage its gallery, and pilfer its most va- 
luable articles. Among them was this precious bust, which they 
carried off, notwithstanding the entreaties of the citizens, < wliile 
with cruel mockery,' adds Mr. Eustace, ^ they celebrated civic 
feasts in honor of the poet, and erected plaster busts in the 
place of his marble statues. Such is the taste of this nation, 
such the honors it pays to tlie ancients ?^ 

We must pass over the brief description which our author 
gives of Cremona, Placentia, Parma, and Modena, to make 
room for an interesting account of the magnificent institutions 
of the city of Boloma. The first of these which he mentions, 
is the Clemenidne Academy, instituted in the banning of the 
last century for the encouragement and aocommxlation of ar- 
tista, and with the design of perpetuating the skill and the 
honours of that school which boasts of having among it$ 
masters, the names of Gutdo, Guercini, the Caraod, Cara- 
vaggio, Giordano, and Albano. In this academy, public in- 
structions are given gratis. Its halls and apartments are very 
spacious, and form part of the palace belonging to the Institutu 
m Bologna. 

* This latter eBtabllshment, one of the most magnifieent of the 
kind in Italy, or perhaps in the world, occupies an immense and 
very noble edifice, where the various arts and sciences have their 
respective halls, decorated in a grand style, and furnished with ap- 
propriate apparatus. In this palace sits the Academy of Sdences, 
of high reputation in the republic of letters, aod a singular monu- 
ment of that enthusiasm for knowledge, whidh has always formed 
a distinctive feature in the Italian character. It o;:vres its origin, in 
t|ie seventeenth century, to a noble youth of the name of Eustachio 
Manfiredi, who, at the early age of sixteen, formed a literary so- 
eietyt and collected at certain stated assemblies in his own house, 
aB the mesi of taste and talents in Bologna. The spirit of the 
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founder has never abandoned the academj, which still continues to 
enrich the learned world with its productions, and support the fame 
and glory of its origin. In the same palace are, a hbrary, contain- 
ing at least one hundred and fif^y thousand volumes, open to the 
public six days in the week ; an observatory, furnished with an ex«' 
cellent astronomical apparatus; a vast chemi<»l laboratory ; a cabinet 
of natural history : an experimental cabinet, with all kinds of in- 
struments for physical operations; two halls of architecture, one 
for the civil, the other for the military branches of this art : a 
marine hall; a gallery of antiquities, another of statues, and a 
third of paintings ; a hall of anatomy and midwifery, celebrated for 
a remarkable collection of wax figures, representing the female 
form in all the stages, and in all the incidents of parturition ; 
•in fine, a chapel for the use of the united members of the 
institute. Almost all these halls and apartments are adorned 
with pictures and paintings in fresco, on the walls and ceilings, and 
form one of the most magnificent abodes ever consecrated to the 
arts and sciences. I have already observed, that regular instructions 
are given to young painters, in the hall of the academy : I must 
here add, that professors attend and deliver lectures gratis, at 
stated periods, to all students, on the diflferent arts, in their re- 
spective halls. 

^ Bologna owes this superb establishment to one of its citizens. 
General Count Marsigli, who, after having passed many years in 
the Imperial service, returned to his country, and devoted the re- 
mainder of his days, his talents, and his fortune, to the propagation 
of tiie arts and sciences, in its bosom. He bestowea upon the 
city his valuable collcctioniB of every kind, and by his exertions 
formed a society of men of the first talents and reputation, in each 
art and science, which assumed the name of the Institute di Bo- 
logna. To lodge this society, and receive the above mentioned 
collections, the city purchased the Pahizzo Cellesi, and had it fitted 
up in its present style, at the same time grand and commodious. 
This arrangement took place in the year 1714*. Since that period 
the Instituto has been enriched by the donations of several illus- 
trious persons, and particularly of Benedict XIV. a pontiff of an 
enlightened and capacious mind, who loved and encouraged the 
sciences, in all parts of the Roman state, but particularly at Bo- 
logna, his native city. An Englishman, accustomed to the rich 
endowments of his own country, will hear with astonishment, that 
.this ^rand establishment, so well furnished with all the materials 
of science, and so , well supplied with professsors of the first 
83>ilities and reputation, does not possess an annual income of 
seven hundred pounds a year; and his surprise will increase, when 
it is added, that the want of a larger income has hitherto been 
flJbundantiy supplied by tiie zeal and indefatigable assiduity of the 
governors and professors. 

* From the Instituto we naturally pass to the University, the glory 
of Bologna^ and equal, if not, as tne Bolognese pretend, superior 
in antiquity, and once in reputation, to the most celebrated aca- 
demies in Europe. The honors, tities, and privilegeSf conferred 
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vpon it bj kings and emperorBf by qrnods and pentifi, the defe* 
rence paid to its opinionsy and the reverence that waited upon its 
graduates, prove the high estimation in winch it was once held ; and 
Sie names of Gratian and Aldrovandus, of Malpighi and Guglidmini^ 
of Ferres and Cassini, are alone sufficient to shew that this high es- 
timation was not unmerited. The Scuole publiche, or halls of the 
University, form a very noble building ; seventy professors are em- 
ployed, and tiie endowments are very considerable. The number of 
'sludentSy however, is not adequate to the fame and splendor of such 
an establishment, as it scarce amounts to five hundred, while an- 
ciently it exceeded twice as many thousands. The decrease here* 
as at raduB, is to be ascribed to the multiplication of similar esta- 
blishments in all Christian countries. 

* Besides the Institute and the University^ two Academies of less 
lustre and celebrity watch over the interests of literature^ and en- 
deavour to extend the empire of the Muses. They are entitled, by 
a playful opposition, the Inquieti and the Oziosi, and abandoning 
the higher regions of science to the speculations of their brethren 
of the two great seminaries of learning, love to range through the 
fields of fancy, and amuse themselves in collecting its flowers. The 
youth, whom I mentioned above, as founder of the Academy of 
Sciences, Eustadiio Manfredi, did honor to these societies, by his 
poetical effusions, and is ranked for tenderness and delicacy, among 
the firdt Italian poets, in light kiry compositions. Zanotti, Scarselli, 
Roberti, and Sanseverino, have acquired considerable reputation in 
the same line. In short, the two grand features of the Balognese 
character, are formed by the two most honorable passions that can 
animate the human soul — the love of Knowledge, and the love of 
Liberty ; passions which predominate through the whole series of 
their history, and are justly expressed on their standard, where 
'^ Libertas" blazes in golden letters in the centre, while << Bononia 
docet'* waves in .embroidery, down the borders.' pp. IS8— 14'1. 

Mr. Eustace thinks that the Fisatello has no claim to 
the classic honours of the Rubicon, but that' the river which 
Csesar passed was that which is now called the Fiumecino, 
and which is formed by the union of the three streams, the 
Fisatello, the Rugone (supposed to be a corruption of Rnbicone,) 
and the Borco. In crossing the Rubicon, the travelled passes 
from Cisalpine Gaul into Italy, properly so called, and enters 
the territory of the Umbri, that is, Umbria. 

« A few miles from Cesena we came within sight of the Adriatic 
on the left, while on the right the mountains increase in hei^t and 
in magnificence. On. the summit of one that rose in full view be- 
fore us, covered with snow and shining with ice, rose the town of 
S. Marino, bosomed in the regions of Winter, and half lost in the 
clouds. The genius of Liberty alone could have founded, and sup- 
ported, a Republic, in such a situation.' p. 148. 

Mr- iSustace's arrival at Loretto leads him to allude, of course 
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to the Saaia Casa, to which the towa owes its existence^ and 
which was for so long a period tbe favoarite object of besotted 
pilgriius from all parts of ChristeDdom. Our readers will ap- 
preciate the good sense and liberality of the foUowlog remarks, 
as proceeding from a Roman Catholic Clergyman. 

< Every reader is acquainted with the legendary history of tbo 
Santissima Casa» or most holy house; that it was the very house 
which the Virgin Mother, with the infant Saviour and St. Joseph, 
inhabited- at Nasareth; that it was transported by angels from Fa* 
lestine, when that country was totally abandoned to the infidels, and 
phiced, first in Dalmatia, and afterwards on the opposite shore in 
Italy» close to the sea aLde, whence, in consequence of a quarrel 
between two brothers, the proprietors of the jpround, it was re- 
' moved, and finally fixed, on its present site. This wonderful event 
is said to have taken place in the year 129^ and is attested by the 
ocular evidence of some Dalmatian peasants, the testimony of the 
two quarrelsome brothers, and I believe, the declaration of a good 
old lady of the name of Laureta. Some had seen it in Dalmatia* 
others beheld it hoverinrin the air, and many had fomui it in the . 
morning on a spot, which they knew to nave been vacant the 
evening befibre. Sudi is, at least in general^ the account given at 
Loretto, circulated all over Italy, piously admitted by many holy 
^ persons, and not a little encouraged by the Popes. I need not 
say, however, that many men of renection in Italy, and indeed within 
the precincts of Loretto itself, consider this wonderful story as an 
idle tale, or, at best, a pious dream» conceived by a heated imagi- 
nation, ' and cir^idated among an ignorant race of peasants and fisher- 
men. They suppose the holy house to have been a cottage or 
buil4ing long buried in a pathless forest, and unnoticed in a country 
turned almost into a desert by a succession of civil wars^ invasions, 
and revolutions., during the qmce of ten or twelve centuries. A 
dream, an accidental coincidence of circumstances, might have led 
one or more persons to the discoverjr of this long forgotten edi- 
fice, and such an incident working on minds heated by solitude and 
enthusiasm, might easily have produced the conviction^ and propa* 
gated the belief of the wonderful tale. But be the orijgin of the 
holy house what it may, the effect oi artifice or of creduliiyy it gra- 
dually attracted the attention, first of the country round, then of 
Italy at large, and at length of the whole christian world. The 
muracle was everywhere heard with joy and admiration, and every -^ 
where welcomed with implicit unsuspecting faith. Princes and pre- 
lates, rich md poor, hastened with pious alacrity to venerate the 
terrestrial "abode of the incarnate Word, and implore ^ the present 
aid andinfluenceof his Virgin Mother. Gifts ana votive offerings 
accumulated; a magnificent church was erected; gold, silver, and 
diamonds blazed round every altar, and heaps of treasures loaded 
the shelves of the sacristy; various edifices rose around the new 
temple, and Loretto became, as it still remains, a large and populoua 
city. The church was planned by BramantCt and is a veiy noble struc* 
tiire in the form of a cross, with a dome over the point of intersection* 
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Under this dome & the Santa Casa, a building about tbirty feet Umff 
and fourteen high, vaulted, of stone, rough and Father unevea. 
It is difficult to discover the original color of the atone, as it ia 
blackened by the smoke of the numberless lamps continually bmK 
ingy but it is said to be of a reddish grey; the interior is divided 
by a silver rail into two paints, of unequal dimensions. In the largest ia 
an altar; in the less, which is considered as peculiarly holy, is a cedar 
image of the blessed Virgin, placed over the chimney-piece. The 
exterior is covered with a marble casing, ornamented with Corm* 
thian pilasters and sculptured pannels, representing various inci* 
dento of Gospel History. The font, the ^(osaic8 over several altara, 
the bronze gates boUi of the church and. of the Santa Casa, and 
several paintings in the chapels, are admired by connoisseurs, and 
of course should not pass unnoticed. The square before the churchy 
formed principally of the apostolical palace, the residence of the 
bishop, the canons and the penitentiaries, is in a very grand s^le 
of architecture. The treasury was formerly a subject of admiration 
and astonishment to all travellers, who seemed to attempt but in 
vain to describe, not the gold and silver only, but the gems and the 
diamonds that glittered on every vase, and dazzled their eyes with 
their splendor. Long catalogues were produced of the names of 
Emperors, Kings, Potentates and Republics, who had contributed 
to augment this immense accumulation of health with additional of- 
ferings, -md some surprise was expressed, that the Turk or some 
hardy pirate, tempted by the greatness of the booty, and the fh- 
cijity of the conquest, did not assault the town, and endeavour to 
enrich himself with the plunder. But such was the supposed sanc^ 
tity of the place, such the religious awe ' that surrounded it, 
that even the Turks themselves beheld it with veneration^ 
and the inhabitants reposed with confidence under the tutelar care 
of the Virgin Patroness Once, indeed, the infidels made a bold 
attempt to assiiult the sanctuary of Loretto ; but, like the Gauls under 
Brenno8« presuming to attack the temple of Delphi, were repulsed 
by tremendous storms, and struck witti supernatural blindness. Lo- 
retto, in fact* in later times, as Delphi in oays of old, was surround- 
ed with an invisible rampart, which no mortal arm could force, and 
no malignant demon even venture to assail * repressed both by sii- 
peritSr jiower, '• Motique verenda Maiestate loci ** 

* But Loretto has now shared the fate of Delphi ; its sacred 
bounds have been violated, its sanctuary forced, and its stores of 
treasure seized, and dispersed by the daring hands of its late in* 
vaders No vestige now refmams of this celebrated collection of 
every thing that was valuable ; rows of empty shelves, and num- 
berless cases, only enable the treasurer to enlarge on its inmienaity, 
and curse the banditti that plundered it ** Galli," said he, ** sem-* 
per rapaces, crudeles, baroarorum omnium Italis infestissimi ;" be 
added, in a style of compliment to the English, *' Angli, justi, mo- 
derati, continentes." I nope our conntryipen will endeavour to ve- 
rify the compliment, by their conduct towards the degraded Greefc^i 
and oppressed Italians ! But though we condemned Uie sacrilariooa 
rapine of the Frenchf we oould- not share the deep regret of 4^9 
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goodfiither. Treasures buried in the sacristies of churches, are as 
useless, as if still slumbering in their native mines ; and though 
they may contribute to the smendor of an altar, or the celebrity of 
a conrent, can be considerea only as withheld - from the purposes 
fi>r which Providence designed them, and drawbacks upon that in- 
dustry which they are made to encourage. The altar ought cer- 
tainly to be provided with a sufficient quantity of plate for the de- 
cency, and even the splendor of divine service : such was the opi- 
nion of the christian church even in the second century; but it is 
the duty of government not to allow it to accumulate, and it is much 
to be lamented, that the immense wealth deposited in the churches 
in Italy, had not been employed, as ancient^ was the custom, in 
times of public distress, for public relief ** Ad divos adeunto castd : 
pietatem adhibento : opes amovento.'* * pp. 162—6. 

We have a very interesting^ and picturesque description of 
the falls of the Velino, which our limits will not allow us to 
transcribe. * The principal ^lory of Temi,' says our author, 
' and indeed one of the noblest objects of the kind in the 
universe, is the celebrated cascade in its neighbourhood, called 
the <' Caduta delle Marmore." 

^ * The wood crowned baspn of rock that receives the Velinus ; the 
' sUver sheet of water descending from above ; the white spray that 
rises below, and conceals the secrets of the abyss ; the Iris that 
plays over the watery cavern, and covers it with a partv-colored 
olaze ; are all features of uncommon beauty, and^ well adapted to 
the watery palaces of the Naiads of the neighbouring rivers^ 

Centum quae sylvas, centum quae flumina servant.' 

Virg. Geo- iv, S8S. 

At length our travellers entered on the dreary solitudes of 
the Campagna di Roma, where naked hills and swampy plains, 
rise and sink by turns, without presenting a single object of 
attention. Not a trace remains of the magnificent edifices, 
obelisks, and palaces, which are supposed to have once lined 
the road from Ponte Felice to the g^tes of the imperial 
city. I 

< It must not, however, be supposed, that no vegetation decorates 
these dreary wilds. On the contrary, verdure, but seldom inter- 
rupted, occasional com fields, and numerous herds and flocks, com- 
municate some degree of animation to these regions, otherwise so 
d^olate : but descending from mountains, the natural seat of bar- 
renness, where still we witnessed rural beauty and high cultivation, to 
a plain in the neighbourhood of apoj^ulous city, where we might natu- 
rally expect the perfection of garaening, and all the bustle of life, we 
were struck with the wide waste that spreads around, and wondered 
what might be the cause that deprived so extensive a tract of its 
inhabitants. But neatness and'population announce the neighbour- 
hood of every common town ; they are the usual accompaniments 
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of eapitalsy and excite no intenest. ^ The solitude that encircles the 
fallen of etropoUs of the world, is singular and grand ; it hectfuea 
its majesty ; it awakens a sentiment of awe and melancholy, and may 
perhaps mer all» be more consonant both to the character of the 
city, and to the feelings of the traTeller, than more lively and ex- 
hilarating scenery. 

' Baccanoy a^ solitary post-house, bearing the name of an ancient 
town, stands in a little valley, surrounded on all sides with hills, 
forming a verdant amphitheatre that wants nothing but trees to be 
extremely beautiful. About four miles on the right is the lake Sa« 
batinus, now Bracciano. 

* On the heights above Baccano the postillions stopped, and point- 
ing to a pinnaide that appeared between two hills, exclaimed,— 
'^Boma!" — That pinnacle was the cross of 3t. Peter's.— The 
« ETERNAL CITY" now rose before us!' pp. 192-^S, 

Here we pause to allow our readers the pleasure of anticipating 
the Author^s emotions on the first view of * the Mistress of the 
World/ and of indulging their own reflections on the multitude 
of opposite associations which the prospect of ^ that great city' 
would awaken in a mind at once enlightened and devout. 
We shall resume and conclude die article in our next 
number. 



Art. V. A Sketch of the Denominations of the ChrisHav. World i to 
which is prefixed an Outline of Atheism, Deism, Theophilanthro- 
pism, Judaism, and Mahometanism. With a Chronological Table 
of the leading Events of Ecclesiastical Histoi^, from tbe Birth of 
Christ to the present Time. By John Evans, A. M. Master of dr 
Seminary for a limited Number of Punils, Pulliu*s Row, Islington. 
Thirteenth Edition, corrected and enlarged, with an Essay on the 
Bible, List of the Bible and Missionaiy Societies, &c. with Re* 
marks. A new Article on the Roman Catholics, an Account of 
the Haldanites, of the Freethinking Christians, and of the Shakers, 
who neither marry, nor are Riven in marriage. Dedicated by 
Permission to the Right Hon. Lord Erskibe. 12mo. pp. cviii. SBf. 
Price ^. boards. London. Crosby and Co. 1814. 

IT may be imagined that a work which has reached its thir- 
teenth edition, aud of which its Author informs us that 
about 100,000 copies have been printed, has little eitlier to fear 
from our censure, or to hope irom our commendation. And 
this may, perhaps, be tbe case : yet we owe it to the public to 
characterize what may be regarded as a vehicle for the rapid 
conveyance of either food or poison. If wie do not mistake, 
dangerous latitudinarianism is tlie most prominent feature of this 
publication. The alarm, however, which this consideration at 
first excited in our* mind, greatly subsided upon the r^ectioa 
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that its <^rt8 would be paralyzed in no slight degree by the 
extreme puerility of its execution. 

We are first presented with a dedieationy consisting of eleyen 
pages, to ^ the Right Hon. Loird Erskine, late Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain/ abounding with quotations, and 
illustrated by notes, one of which, Mr. E. anticipating, pro- 
bably, from his habitual avocations, the ignorance' and inatten- 
tion of tiie generality of readers, has considerately elucidated 
and. enforced by the aid of an appropriate parenthesis and of 
Italics : — ^ See an interesting work, from which the above, and 
a preceding extract have been taken, entitled— '^ The Speeches 
of the Hon. Thomas Erskine (now Lord Erskine) when at the 
bar, &c. Second edition, in Jive volumes.^' 

Then follows a preface of seven pages, x^ommencing witii an 
anticipation of a prophecy, and closing witii a prayer which 
proems thus : , 

^ Forgive, Almighty Power ! the perseciUor$, of thy ser- 
vants, and in the peculiar benevolence of tiiy nature, pardon 
those men whose unhappiness it is to be strangers to thy name 
and worship. That they should be ignorant of thy Divine 
NikTUKB is less the subject of wonder, than that any Jinite be- 
kig should presume to know thee aright /' 

Needs Mr. Evans be informed that in the crude sense he ob* 
viously adopts, it is. not compatible with the attributes of Deity 
to be most merciful to those who reject him with the greatest 
indiflB»rence : and that so far from its being a matter of pre- 
sumption for a Christian to pretend to know God aright, a true 
Christian cannot do otherwise ; " for this," said our Lord, 
*^ is life eternal, that they might know thee, the true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent." Mr. Evans insinuates 
that they cannot be very good or very wise, who pretend to 
know him. 

The preface is succeeded by ' a biographical illustration 
of the frontispiece,* in which, however, as well as in the fron- 
tispiece itself, we receive no information respecting any one 
of the portraits in the ^oup. Then follows a second ^ pre- 
fiitory dedication* to the late- John Brent, Esq. of Black- 
heatii, in which are detailed in 19 pages, the origin, progress, 
design, and success, of the Sketch ; and here we find the pre- 
diction at full, relative to the deatii of that gentieman. This, 
IVlr. Evans seems to think one of the most wonderful things in 
the whole book (see p. xv. ) : yet we apprehend ouir readers 
will regard neither the pirediction niv its accomplishment as 
very extraordinary; for Mr. Brent died in his ei^hty-tiiird 
year, and it was only nine months before the unlooked for event 
that it was foretold that he might die ere long. 
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The prophecy is followed by an * Essay on the Bible/ wbidi 
we are told, * may at some future time be enlarged, and sepa- 
rately published.' We conceiye Mr. Erans would do much 
better to abridge it, as all that it contains worthy of attentioa 
may be comprised in a. fourth part of its present compass ; and 
many of the trifling references to authorities m.iy, without in- 
jury to the work, or to the Author's judgement, be struck out. 
It would never have entered into our conceptions that any one 
who had attained to the state of manhood, would think of 
referring to * the late Robert Robinson, of Cambridge,* for so 
palpable an observation as that ** the Bible is a plain, easy 
Dook ;' or * to my late friend, the Rev Hugh Worthington,' 
as an authority for the new dkoovery ^ that the perusal of the 
Scriptures is most conducive to the promotion of Family Reli- 
gion ;' or that he would press an observation relative to the 
argument in Paley's Hone Pauline (dose upon Bishop Lowth's 
remarks upon the poetry of Isaiali, Jeremiah, ana Ezekiel. 
But of such trifling is this ^ Essay,' and a large proportion 
of the volume constituted. 

The introductory matter is terminated by an ' account of 
the religious societies for the difiiision of Christian Imo^Iedge 
both at home and abroad.' The number of societies mentioned 
is ihiriy-iwoy commencing with the Bible Society, and ending 
with the British and Foreign School Society. Here Mr. Evans 
delivers a kind of theme on the difiusion of knowledge, ' the 
triumph of knowledge over ignorance — of virtue over vice«t-of 
happiness over misery,' &c. &c. witli a great deal about th^r 
Majesties, and the Duke of Kent, and the D^uke of Sussex, 
and the Prince Regent, and the nobles of the land, all exhi- 
bited in capital letters. 

We have now got through what th^ Author of the Sk^ch 
terms the ^ preliminaries :' we hope we shidl not be detained 
very long upon the treatise itself. The first 54 pages con- 
tain descriptions of Atheists, Deists, Theophilanttinqpists, 
Jews, Christians, and Mahometans, and exhibit what is 
called, but upon whose authority we know not, * a schedule 
of the Divine attributes.' Might we be permitted, we would 
take the liberty of suggesting to Mr. E. that here he has fol- 
lowed neither the alphabetical nor the chronological order, in 
the arrangement of his subjects ;— that if it loae Mr. Belsham 
who said that ' the professed principles of Theophilanthropism 
comprehend the essence of the Christian religion,'- that gentle- 
man must be very inadequately acquainted with the nature, ge- 
nius, and object of the Christian dispensation ; — ^and that no 
well-informed, unbiassed scholar, would venture to say of 
the ' Ecclesiastical Researches' of the Rev. John Jones, that 
they are < ingenious and learned volumes,' or that he intro^ 
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duces passages from Josephus and PhUo, ^ happily tending to 
illustrate the genius of Christianity.' 

The remainder of the work, from page 50 to page 335, is 
occupied with the account of the different denominations into 
which the nominal Christian world is divided ; the whole being 
included * under the following threefold arrangement : opi- 
nions respectipg the person of Christ ; respecting the means 
and measure of 6od*s fayour ; and • respecting diiircb-goTem* 
menty and the administration of ceremonies.' It will not be 
expected that we should go minutely over, in our critique as %te 
have done in the perusal, the whoie of the particulars treated 
under these subdivisions. We may remark, generally, that in 
the several accounts there is a constant infringement upon all 
the rules of proportion ; as many pages being devoted to the 
nearly blasphemous speculations and doctrines of a little knot 
of men calling themselves ^ Freethinking Christians,' to the 
ridiculous reveries of that pitiably Weak and deluded woman 
Joanna Southcott, and to the whimsicalities of the ^ Shakers ;* 
as to the Greek, Roman, and English episcopal churches. We 
may, further, remark, that the * Sketch' is excessively de« 
fective, in stating the probable or known numbers of those 
who maintain a certain class of doctrines, or who practise cer- 
taiii ceremonies. 

We would advise Mr. E. to consult more and better autbo* 
rities, than he seems hitherto to have eXamihed ; and not to rely 
so often upon second and third-hand information. Taking the 
opinions of the Arians, for a specimen, perhaps his researches , 
would be tumedinto a new and useful channel (to himself, we 
mean), if he would direct his attention to the ecclesiastical 
historians, and other writers, of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
centuries. He would then avoid the repetition of the ridiculous 
calumny^ that ' Arius fell a victim to the fury of liis persecu^ 
tors ;\ and he would be able to depict more correctly, than he 
now does, what Arianism once was, and what Arianism, if it 
yet exist, and be not a new thing under an old name, still is. 
As we have reason to suppose he has not dpue this, we wiU, for 
once, supply his want of information. 

jifiuMf and his original co-heretics, Sarmates, Euzoius, Lu- 
cius, Menas, &c. taught these doctrines ; * God wbs not al- 
ways a Father ; but th^re was a' time when he was God, but 
not Father. The Word of God was not always, but sprang out 
of nothing. For be that was God made him that was not, out 
of that which was not ; and therefore there was a time ivAeit he 
was not For the Son is a creature, an^d tlie workmanship of 
God ; neither in essence like to the Father, nor the true and 
natural Word or Wisdom of the Father, but one of ,the crea- 
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turee thtt were made, and is ottly improperhf styled the Word 
and Wisdom. Forasmuch as he himself was made by the ge- 
nuine Word of God, and by that wisdom that b in God, by 
which Qod made him as well as all other things. On this ac- 
count he is, in his own nature, mutable and alterttble, as all 
rational creatures are. He is a Word foreign and separated 
from the essence of God. The Father is in^able and ineom" 
prehensible to the Son ; who neither perfectly and accurately 
Knows him, nor is abfe perfectly to behold him. Nay, the Sou 
understands not his own substance, of what kind it is. Nor 
had he ever had any being, had not Grod designed to* create ns. 
And when they were asked, whether the Word of God mi^t 
change, as the devU did, they blushed not to reply, he might 
do so I for being made and created, he must be mutable.** 

To. trace the modifications of Arian opinions! is instructive, as 
it senres to shew the downward progression of error. It runs 
thus, as evinced by the several testimonies of Athanasius, So- 
crates, Zozomen, and Epiphanius. 

Opinions in rehxtian to the Son. 

1. Nat consubstanticU with God the Father. 

2. Not coetemal ; yet without any known limitation of time. 

3. Of a distinct inferior nature ; yet otherwise, perfectly 
like the Father. 

4. Not strictly and essentially Godj but partaking of ihe 
Father's divinity. 

5. A creature of the Father'* s ; but unlike to the rest of hb 
creatures. 

6. Not like the Father ; but in nature and substance like 
other creatures. * ■ 

7. Made in time ; there having been a time when he was 
not. 

8. Made from nothing. 

9. Far inferior to the Father in knowledge, power^ and per- 
fections. 

10. Mutable in his nature^ and only vnchangealde by de- 
cree. . 

11. Dependent on the good pleasure of his Father for bis 
past, present, and future being. 

12. Fi§iite in knowledge^ his knowledge being that of a 
creature. 

13. By no means eternal^ but made a little before ihe 
world was made ; and for the sake of tiiose that should be after 
him. 

And, to complete the lowest step in this series, it was held: — 

• Vide Socrates Hiat. Eccles. lib. i. cap. 6. 
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14! Jhat though the Son of Ood wan not eternal^ the Em- 
peror Constantiius was ! !* 

But we must not forget thi^t we are not tracing the awful 
progress of error, but writing a review. We proceed, therefore, 
to remind our Author, that when he says, * it is not easy to un- 
ravel the leading tenets of the Moravians^ he exposes himself 
to the charge of negligence. If ' their principles are detailed 
at length,' as he tefls us the^ are, in ^ Mr. La Trobe's edition 
of dpangenburgh's Exposition of Christian Doctrine,' why 
did he not consult that exposition ? The Moravian is one of the 
earliest, purest, and most moderate (in doctrinal sentiment) of 
the reformed churches : its principles are sketched not jnerely 
in Spangenburgh's work, but in several 4>thers ; and nothing 
but extreme inattention can have suffered thirteen editions of a 
book to appear in succession with this weak apology for indo- 
lence so culpable. 

Let us be permitted to remark to him, further, that he runs 
great risk of being thought indifferent to all religious sentiment, 
and to have embraced the pernicious sophism, that mental 
error is innocent, and that all religions, real or nominal, are 
equally approved of by God. For, who that had not slid into this 
miserable delusion could describe the bold and dangerous senti- 
ments of the self-denominated ' Freetlunking Christians,* 
without dropping the gentlest censure, or hinting the slightest 
suspicion of their inaccuracy ? or, who else could speak of the 
publication called ^ the Freethinking Christian's Magazine,' as 
* a work devoted to the dissemination of Christian, moral, and 
philosophical truth, and open to impartial controversy and legiti* 
mate discussion ?' Does he know that in this work ^ devoted 
to the dissemination of Christian truth,' readers are ti^ugbt, 
that a regular clergy is inconsistent with Christianity, that * pul- 
pit preaching' is not authorized either by scripture or by reason ; 
that the title of reverend is an antichristian assumption ; that 
there is no scripture evidence in support of such an order of 
beings as angels ; that baptism is fooUsh and absurd ; tliat every 
. passage in holy writ which gives countenance to baptism is 
either forged or corrupted ; and tliat the same may be said of 
every passage which appears to countenance the dqptdne of the 
Trinity ? Does he know that all the ^ impartial and legitimate 
discussion' in this work, is directed to these and like ends ? 
How, then, can he reconcile the i^^parent commendation of such 
a publication with the profession of Christianity ? 

The writer seems perpetually to confound the two proposi- 
tions,—' Every individual of every sect has a right to think 
for himself;' — and ' Every individual of every persuasion^ who 
■ > ■ J' ■ .1 ■ I 

* Vide Socrat Hist. Ecd. lib. ii. c. S7. Athan. de Synod. ' 
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thinks for himself, is right/ Yet he must be Ibiit a Yery loMe 
thinker who does not see that they are totally distinct The 
right of free inquiry is admitted by all consistent protestants I 
but it is only because men may hold erroneous and even dan- 
gerous opinions, that this right becomes of any value. If all 
men, whatsoever religious or irreligious notions they hold, are 
rightf merely because they have exercised more or less inquiry 
and have made their election ; a great deal of tormentuig and 
sometimes angry discussion may be saved : and men will do 
vrisely to adopt whatsoever class of theological opinions faUs in 
their way, and turn the full energy of their minds to the par- 
suits of commerce, of science, or of taste, with the entire per- 
suasion that all will ultimately issue happily well. But it is not, 
and cannot be thus. If Christians are right, in receiving Christ 
as the Messiah, the Jews cannot be right in r^ecting him. If 
Mahometans are ri^ht, neither Jews nor Christians are. If 
Deists are right, neither Jews, Christians, nor Mahometans 
are. If Atheists are rights the conduct of Jews, Christians, 
Mahometans, and even Deists, is marked with the most egre- 
gious folly. If they who admit the Divinity and atonement of 
the Redeemer are right, they who deny them cannot also be 
right. And thus we might run through the whole range of 
human opinions. But it may be said, and it is often afBrmed, 
that though they cannot all be right, mentally considered, they 
may all be right at heart, and therefore approved of GodL 
This inference we must also dispute. Sincerity is doubtless a 
very excellent thing, so excellent indeed that there can be no 
true religion, no acceptable worship without it. Yet sincerity 
does not, cannot, atone for sin ; and all " wnhelief is m/* 
The Jews in the time of our Lord were probably very sincere in 
hinking him guilty of blasphemy, because he '^ called himself 
the Son of God," " thereby making himself equal with God ;'• 
and with equal sincerity on the ^art of the Jews he seems to 
have been condemned to crucifixion. *^ And now, brethren 
(said St. Peter in reference to this very point) I wot that through 
ignoramce ye^ did it, as did also your rulersJ*^ But does he 
deem them iifnocent because of this imorance i No such thing'. 
He tells them that it was by ^^ lotciecThands that Jesus was cru- 
cified and slaift;" and he therefore exhorts them to '^ repent,** 
that they may escape the punishment due to thdr criminality. 
In like manner, a Unitarian unbeliever of the present day may 
be very sincere in his rejection of the doctrine ot the atonement. - 
He may declare his ' readiness to meet God upon his nwn 
ground,' and may ridicule the idea of his sins bdng cancelled 
through ** the blood of the cross.** In all this he may be very 
inuch in Ernest ; but will the Apostles, who were inspired to 
teach ufr the will of God, tfXL us that the great Searcher of 
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Hearts, regards (his as innocent, as commendable sincerity ? 
Far from it. They warn us of the danger attending; tMs awful 
state of mind, and say — ^* He that despised even Moses's law^ 

died without mercy Of how much sorer punishment, siip>» 

pose ye, shall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden under 
foot the Son of Gh)d, and hath counted the blood of the cove- 
nant an unholy thing, and bath done despite unto the Spirit of 
Grace ?" In truth, witK regard to the last class of sentiments 
to which we have adverted, it is fair to infer from the whole 
train of writings by which it is supported, that, unless belief 
possess nearly all the essential characteristics of unbelief, and 
unless the true religion make the nearest possible approach in its 
nature and tendencies, of all the known modifications of pro-^ 
fessed religion, to infidelity, Socinianism cannot be the true 
religion, nor can they who profess it be either intellectually or 
monJIy right. 

The Author of this * Sketch,' we should conjecture, is a 
man of a good-natured, gossiping, turn of mind, pleased with 
himself, and except when the odium theologicum hinders, (a 
disorder which sometimes seems to operate even in his mild con- 
stitution,) pleased with every one else. Notwithstanding the 
good-natured propensities, however, which seem usually to 
have been indulged, there are a few places in which we fear 
Mr. £. may foe justly accused of a breach of candour : for in- 
stance in recommending Nightingale^s PortraiUnre of Method* 
itm as a ' work replete with infcNrmation respecting the internal 
government and discipline of the Methodists ;' — whereas had he 

E resented his readers with a correct character of it, he would 
ave pronounced it a work (detailing a string of gross mis^ 
representati(jns and calumnies, and notoriously destitute of a|I 
pretensions to impartiality. And again, we think our Author 
might have sufiereu candour to prevail so far as to have prevented 
his indulgence in the sneer, at page 161, respecting the imita- 
tion ^ of the primitive disciples in their outwaro conduct ;'* and 
thus have saved himself from the charge of insinuating that the 
Methodists and the Moravians are hypocrites. Nor are we quite 
certain that he is guiltless of this same charge of the want of 
candour, when he intimates that Dr. Magee's notions respecting 
the atonement approximate his own : or when he describes ^ Dr. 
Gregory's Letters on the Evidences, Doctrines, and Duties of 
the Christian Religion,' as ^ a recent work in defence of CaU 
vinism ;' because the author of those lettei^ more than once 
positively disclaims .all intention of discussing the controverted 
topics betwe;en the Calvinists and the Arminians^ and confines 
hiniself almost exclusively (in the doctrinal part of his perform-^ 
ance) to those points in which Calvinists, Baxterians, and Ar- 
minians, are opposed to the Sociniaus. 
Vol. II. N.S. 2P 
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These misrepresentations of the conduct and sentiments of 
individttals and communities, may, we are aware, arise from in« 
advertence ; and in that case they do not call for any other 
censure than what every one merits who undertakes a task to 
which he is incompetent. But were it the fact that these misre- 
presentations are the result not of inadvertence but of intention, 
the charge becomes evidently more serious, being nothing less 
than absolute calumny. 

We cannot dismiss this article without expressing that we felt 
no slight degree of pain and grief during our perusal of this 
work, from the consideration that so contemptible a perform- 
ance as this ^ Sketch/ so inaccurate in many of its statemoits, 
so devoid of aU literary taste, so trifling in its reflections, and 
-in its manner of introducing quotations, so lax in its notions of 
religious truth, should be really and bona ftdcy the compK>sition 
of a man exceeding forty years of age, a Dissenting minister of 
no recent standing, and, as it appears from the title-page, a 
graduate of a learned university. 



Art. VI. A French Dictumarv^ on a plan entirely new ; wherein all 
the Words are so arranged and divided, as to render their Pro- 
nunciation both easy ana accurate, &c. &c. By William Smith, 
A.M. 8vo. pp. 280. price 8s. 6d. Law, Rivingtons, Sic. 1814>. 

nrmS volume is evidently the product of much labour and 
industry, and may be used with great advantage in schools, 
but it appears especially adapted for private practice. Its plan 
is a classification of the words most necessary in the daily use 
of the French language, according to their affinities in sound, 
and advancing in just gradation from monosyllables to the 
longest words. The gender, &c. of each word is marked, and 
the most usual EInglish signification is annexed. The designa- 
tion of the respective elements and sounds is adjusted by de- 
scriptions and illustrations taken from similar or approximating 
rounds in our own language, and occasionally (with some degree 
of quaintness, and sometimes not intelligibly to an uninitiated Eng- 
ishman,) from the peculiarities of the ScottUh Lowland dialect. 
We may pretty safely surmise that the Author is a North Bri- 
ton. It is, honrever, certainly the fact, that many Gallic pro- 
nunciations and forms of idiom have been incorporated into the 
vulgar language of Scotiand ; an effect, no doubt, of the an- 
cient connexion between the two nations. 

Without pretending to the nice discernment of Frenchmen in 
the pronunciation of this useful, and unfortunately almost ne- 
cessary, kmguage, we doubt whetiier Mr. S. has been uniformly 
corr^'ct in his classifications. For example, in p. 15, hr puts 
patnj /aim, inn, cmj, prince^ and similar word"^ uo havmg the 
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tame Yowel sound mth the plural article fe«, and the pronouns 
ces, meSf tci^ 9e$. Describing the final m and n» in p. 6» he 
obserres that ^ they^ have generally a nasal sound resembling 
ang or ong:'^ a remark very likely to encourage a common 
English vice in pronouncing French, and to mislead a learner 
ivho may not happen to have cast his eye upon a notfe in p. 15, 
ivbich quite incidentally mentions that ^ the tongue does not 
touch the palate in the pronunciation of the nasal n.* Inter* 
mingled with these tables of words, occasionally appear lists 
with the title, ^ No Class/ These anomalous collections, des- 
titute 08 they are of any elucidation, will not a little embarrass 
the inquisitive pupil. It is, also, a serious defect that the Au- 
thor has given no information on the place cf the accent in 
French words of two or more syllables. We mean the accent 
in our common English sense of the term, the ictus or stress of 
the voice on a particular syllable. This is a subject on which 
our countrymen, in learning French, peculiarly feel the need of 
some instruction, but on which few or the ordinary elementary 
books aflford any. 



Art. VII. Ruks for pronouncing and reading the French Language. 
By the Rev. Israel Wonley. ]2mo. pp. 66. price 2b. Xongnian 
and Co. 1814. , 

nrHIS little volume, witii a title so unassuming, has the rare 
merit of performing more than it promises. Besides the 
Rules of Pronunciation and Accent, which are short, easy, 
and, in general, perspicuous, the Author has drawn up a List 
of ParUcles, comprising Articles, Pronouns, Adverbs, Con- 
junctions, and Prepositions; and these he has followed by a 
concise but, to a person acquainted with general grammar, suf- 
ficient display of the VerbSy Regular, Irregular, Impersonal, , 
and Reflective. 

The general fault of French grammars, is that they are 
swelled to a large bulk, with a variety of matter, which to a 
young person of previous good education, is unnecessary and 
even impertinent. Mr. W.'s book is not of this description. It 
is sudi an assistance as is needful for one who has made a tole- 
rable progress in L^tin, to enable him to acquire a speedy and 
accurate facility in reading French authors : and if he can ob- 
tain the Wsons of a native for a few montiis, provided the 
pupil has voluble organs and is attentive, he will pronounce and 
speak, as well as silently read, the language in a respectable 
manner. With tliis view, %ve hope that this little work will 
meet what it deserves, extensive approbation andiidoption. It 
is really lamentable to observe what a tedious and oppreseive 
business the learning of French is commonly made ; which, to 

2P2 
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a boy i¥lio has passed decently through a classical school, is 
scarcely more than child's play. In a modest and sensible pre- 
face, Atr. W. gives this account of the origin of his woik. 

' When engaged, during many years of my life, in teaching our 
own language to the natives of France, from observing the anaJogiea 
and the discrepancies of the two languages, I was induced to draw 
up» for the use of my scholan, some observations on our pronun- 
cution ; which I found of essential use, in eniJiling theiti to obtain 
a very accurate pronunciation in a short time. On my retur^ to my 
native aountry, I adopted a similar plkn with my '£ngltish acholars, 
who were to learn French ; and, finding it answer my expectationfl^ 
am induced to send the following pages to the press, as well for my 
own use in a populous neighbourhood, where they may be in request, 
as to oifer them to the use af other persons,, who may be disposed to 
adopt them, in their respective seminaries*' p. iv. 

We have noticed a few errors of the printer, and seme slight 
omissions ; which the Author will probably correct and supply in 
another edition. We apprehend that the sound of yeu in yeiur, 
is not justly represented by that of yu in the English word 

Jfule : and we think that a description of the organic vocal 
brmation of the vowel u and the nasal power of m and it, is 
capable of being intelligibly conveyed in words, and would 
materially assist an English pupil in acquiring a promptitude in 
the enunciation of those sounds. 



Art. yill. 1. The Arithmetical Preceptor ^ or a complete Treatise ef 
Arithmetic, Theoretical and Practical. In six parts. Designed 
not only for the use of Schools, but for those young persons, who 
not havine the benefit of a Master, are yet desirous of becomii^ 
acquainted with such parts of Arithmetic as may enable them when 
commencing business to transact their Accounts. To which b 
added a Treatise on Magic Squares, containing several new Rules 
for their Construction, all of which ace accurately demonstrated. 
By Joseph Youle, Master of the Boys' Charity School, Sheffield; 
and late Teacher of the Mathematics, Warsop, Notts. 12mo. 
-7. xxvi. 485. Price 8s. boards. London. Longman and Co.* 



2. The Effpeditioiis Arithmetician ; or 9 FTeceftoT^B Arithmetical 
Class Book: containing Six separate Sets of Original Quetidons^ 
to exemplify and illustrate an Important Improvement in the Frao* 
tice of teaching the first Five Rules of Arithmetic, Simple and 
Compound^ by peculiar methods not in use, and by which accu- 
racy and expedition aire attained with unusual facility in. a far 
greater degree than by any other hitherto invented. By B. Denby 
and* J. Leng, Hull. 12tao. pp. xii. 179. Seven separate parts, 
price 7s. London. Crosby and Co. 1814. 

J^ACM of tliese ^reatis^ may have its uses ; the first, however, 
is the most s^-entific and extensive. Mr. Youle treats first 
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of aritkiQetie in vihoXe numbers ; 2dly, *of vulgar fractions ; 
3dly, of decimals and tbe extiractiou of roots ; 4thly, of loga- 
tithn^s, with compound interest and annuities. This part atso 
includes a table of logaritlims extending io 10,000. The 5th 
part contains a copious series of practical questions ; and the 
6th exhibits the demonstration of the rules. 

This treatise is methodically and judiciously arranged. The 
Author is precise and correct in his definitions, accurate, so 
far as we have had opportunity of examining, lu the working 
of his examples, persi)icuous in his directions, and often happy 
in his notes and illustrations. The demonstrations he has given, 
are, in the main, nieat and satisfactory ; and the supplementary 
treatise on magic squares and circles will doubtless both excite 
and gratify the curiosity of youths in the foremost arithmetical 
classes. 

In the event of a new edition, however, we think Mr. Youle 
might introduce a few improvements. He might, for example, 
give the best approximatmg rules for the cube root, and for 
roots in general. He might also employ the period instead of 
the comma, to separate the integer from the decimal numbers. 
Instead of directing the pupil to convert circulating decimals to 
▼cdgar fractions previously to multiplying and dividing, he 
might lay before him the comprehensive generalrules "of Mr. 
James Lamb, of Sproatley, near Hull, published at page 58 
of Whiting's ' Mathematical Delights ;' a work with which 
we conjecture, from the turn given to some of Mr. Youle's 
questions, he is acquainted. As it is, this gentleman's work 
indicates skill, judgement, and care ; and we have no doubt 
that it will be advantageously introduced into many schools. 

The Class-book of Messrs. Dcnby and Leng is of humbler 
pretensions, since it does not go beyond the rules of Reduction, 
The objects of the Authors are to furnish the preceptor with a 
great variety of examples (amounting,- indeed, to ttiore than 
2000, divided into six methodised classes), and to communi- 
cate to him easy and expeditious methods of determining the 
answers to those questions, without h&ving recourse to a * Key^ 
In these methods the labour sdldom exceeds that of adding to- 
gether two lines comprised in the question the answer of \^ich 
is required. The thought is certamly ingenious ; and though 
not altogether new, deserves commendation and encourage- 
ment. The labour of preparing more than 2000 questions, 
such that their answers may be found by these simple expedients^ ^ 
must have been very greai We sincerely hope it will meet w|tn 
an appropriate reward : and we are decidedly of opinion thut in 
large schools the fundamental rules of arithmetic wojyncl be 
much more effectually, if not more expeditiously, taught, by 
the ai4 of these * class-books/ than by the plans devised by 
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Bell and Lancaster. ' When we say this, we by no means in- 
tend to censure those excellent modes of instruction. We re- 
gard them as most powerful engines of mtellectQal and moral 
imi>roTement ; but cannot shut our eyes to the possibility of 
their bdng misemployed. We are not advocates for the grind* 
ing of com in a powder mill ; or the manufacturing of cordage 
in a silk-loom. 



Art. IX. Discourses^ for Domestic Use. By Henry Lacey. In 
two volumes, crown 8vo. pp. S02 and 318, price lOs. Southamp- 
toD| Baker ; Longman and Co. London, 181S« 

A LMOST every minister seems to consider himself both qna- 
lified and compelled to print some of his Discourses. ^ With 
the reservation, however, of tliose which have been delivered 
on extraordinary occasions, such as fast-days, and days of 
thanksgiving ; or for national victories, or the death of ittus- 
trious or pious persons ; there appears so little to reoommend this 
species of composition to the attention of the public, that we 
Lave sometimes been led to suppose, that when a preacher has 
determined to become the author of a volume of sermons, he 
must be induced to hesitate in fixing his prieference, bewildered 
amidst the varying claims of the many productions of this na- 
ture, which a Dissenter of any reputation must have prepared. 
Every other literary labourer usually writes with a decided 
reference, in the first instance, to the lutimate publication of his 
works : the historian, always ; the poet, perhaps, in most in- 
stances ; the biographer and the essayist, nearly without excep- 
tion. But there are two departments of literature in which 
audi a reference is fatal to the simplicity and appropriateness of 
the whole : — the writing of letters ; and the study required for 
tiie pulpit. A correspondent who embodies his sentiments with 
the express design of exhibiting them to the public eye, is little 
fitted to enter into the private endearments of easy and familiar 
intercourse with his friend. A preacher, in the preparation of 
bis ordinary but important instructions, should not sufier him- 
self to indulge an appeal to any other tribunal than the Judge- 
ment Seat of Christ He who has his eye fixed on a remote 
object, will but indistinctly perceive another that is near, as the 
perceptive power of that organ requires an adjustment adapted 
to eadi in regard to its dis^ce. The minister who preserves 
a constant regard to public applause, or even to usefulness as a 
writer for the press, is not likely to keep, with all the clearness 
which the awful nature of the subject demands, his attention oc- 
cupied with the necessities, the afflictions, or any other cir- 
ciimstances of bis own flock, and of the present hour. Wo 
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niayy thereforei conclude that most of the sermons that receive 
the honour of publication, are merely selected from others of 
nearly equal merit i and that the authors of them are deter- 
nuned in tbeirchoice,by accidental rather than anticipated causes ; 
while it is owing probably to this very circumstance that they 
are in general compositions of so little interest, that as Floriaa 
said of the pastorals of former days, we are nauseated at the men- 
tion of them. Even as specimens of genius, it is not proper 
or desirable that they should, by rising above mediocrity in 
elegance or force of language, or remarkable peculiarity of con- 
ception, be calculated to procure much honour; the noblest that 
were ever delivered, having been ^ not in excellency of speech 
or of wisdom, nor in the words which man's wisdom teachetli.'* 
That must indeed be a mind of na ordinary complexion (though 
such there have undoubtedly been and still are)* which, with 
all the simplicity of an address to the uninstructed majority of 
our congregations, can unite vigour, novelty, and correctness^ 
sufficient to ensure the approbation of the coldly judging and 
fastidious reader. Besides, a sermon b too short; and almost 
of necessity too formal, as well as too narrowly circumi^cfibed by 
scriptural -and theological- allusions ; either to become a work of 
great value, or ta be productive of much pleasure. A volume 
of sermons is so indefinite in its object and professions, is 
scarcely to affi>rd materials for anxious curiosity to become ac- 
quainted with its contents ; whereas the novel, the poem, the^ 
historical^ or th^ biographical memoir, fixes our atten- 
tion on one certain object, which becomes to us the theme 
of momentary importance, and excites the most impatient eager*- 
ness to know all which, it has to reveal. For these reasons, it 
mi^t not, perhaps, be ill-grounded advice^ were we to recom- 
mend those persons whose profession leads them to this em- 
ployment, to publish whatsoever they regard as lakdj to prove, 
beneficial. to mankind, in alny>st any other form ; as it is hardly, 
possible that they should fix on one^ which will give rise tQ so 
much disgust, and hold out so little probability of real excel- 
knee or acknowledged and general suocess. 

Sermons for the feunily, however, are judged by a diflferent 
standard : they seek not me reputation of learning, but the be- 
nefit of the young and the ignorant. Children and servants aro 
the persons for whom their instructions are principally in- 
tended ; and the measure of their excellence must be made con- 
formable to the measure of the capacities of those classes of 
readers. Plain good sense, scriptural truth in striking forms of 
expression, a relation to the more private add social duties oC 
Christians, with a character and scope of feeling, . which are 
suited to the repose of a Lord's Day evening, and in a private 
family , are their most legjitimate recommendations : and tlie. 
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Author of these Tolumes will understand us to implyy that the 
lowest declaration of our judgement respecting him is, Chat he 
possesses all these in a plain and inyariable combination. Mr. 
bacey, is evidently a man of sound judgment and considerable 
reading; and habituated to Christian feeling and serious 
thought. We think we perceive in him, besides an enlarged 
and accurate acquaintance with the sacred writings, an unusu- 
ally happy faculty of tracing a;llusions which are not at all to us 
ohvious, but whi<^h lead greatly to the elucidation of many pas- 
sages. 

The sermons are short, ^ included in about fourteen or fifteen 
pages, which it will take little more than the same number of 
minutes distinctly to read.' The divisions are very plain ; the 
style is, perhaps, eVen too simple and familiar, and the whole 
character of the work, of a nature that cannot faQ to gratify all 
who take it up with edification for their object, and the pro- 
fessed design of the publication for their rule of criticism. If 
the orthodoxy of Mr. L. be questioned, we believe it will arise 
from his having carefully, and, in our opinion, very rationally^ 
guarded himself against the use of some of those phrases to 
which much more importance than meaning has been sometimes 
attached. The substance and the tendency of his remarks are 
unequivocally evangelical. It is with considerable satisfaction 
we can say that, in general, we agree with the excellent Author 
of these volutnes. On one point, however, we must express a 
difierence of opinion : we are not, as he professes himself, coa- 
acious of the great deficiency of his sermons in those qualifica- 
tions which are needful to satisfy persons of refined taste and 
critical skill. It will be the pretenders only to those high attri- 
butes who will lay them down in disgust. 

From a publication of unconnected sermons, it is not easv to 
sdect a quotation which will do justice to the general execution ; 
nor is it hy a auotatibn that it can be appreciated. The follow- 
ing extract %TiiI enable the reader to Judge of Mr. Lacey^s man- 
ner. It occurs at the conclusion of three very excellent dis- 
courses, entitled, — The Day begun with God — the Day spent 
with God— the Day closed Vfith God. 

^ Which among all the enjoyments of sense can eciual this Ympm 
eflfect of humble fiuth ? It is the peace of God which passelh ail 
understanding ; it is jo^ that is unspeakable and full of glory. . How 
highly soever imagination may value this state of mind, experience 
omy can tell what it really is. The reliance which the soul of the 
believer places in the care of God, is as simple and unreserved as 
that with which he commits bis body to the nightly couch. He may 
feel some occasional apprehension of temporal calamity ; but what 
is this when he considers his deliverance fi'om the agonies of a 
gf0f cobsciCBce and the fean of the 4^nd dea(h ; when these ar« 
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removed he can bear every other burthen without a sigh^ secured 
and foleased for eternity by an interest in Jesus Christ, he can possess 
his solid in patience amidst the tribulations of life* and the prospect 
of death^ — ^he can look without dismay upon the last enemy, and is 
not afraid when summoned to lie down upon the bed from which he 
is to rise no more. This holy calmness of mind was remarkably ex- 
em^xfied in the apostle Peter. No circumstances could be more 
calcidated to excite apprehension — nay, even terror and despair 
than hist he was in a dungeon — ^between two Roman soldiers-** 
bound with a chain — and on the eve of execution ; but when the 
aneel of merey arrived to release him, hh was sleeping in peace-— 
he lay down even in that perirdus condition, and was not afraid. The 
same happy composure oi mind was enjoyed by David, when he fled 
before the armies of Absalom, and was compelled by that unnatural 
son to remain for some time at a distance from the holy city and the 
sacred ark, and was uncertain whether he should ever returh. In 
this distressing situation he composed his third psalm ; which con- 
tains these, remarkable words, '< I laid me down and slept; I 
awaked, for the Lord sustained me." 

- < Gracious God! are these the consolations and supports which thy 
opeple enjoy in the present world ! Dost thou thus comfort their minds ; 
and strengthen their hearts ! Art thou able thus to counteract the 
power of wicked men, and sustain the life and hope of them that put 
their trust in thee ! Is thy care so minute — so constant — so marsed 
with condescension and love ! Can thy servants thus have free access 
to thy throne and to thy heart 1 Thus enjoy thy protection by night 
and by day — ^thus realize thy presence in every condition, and have 
no fear in their minds but what is met and counteracted by a promise 
in thy word ! Then what manner of persons ought they to be in all 
holy conversation and godliness.' Vol. I. p. 107* 

Another extract shall conclude this article: — it iHj 

* The Good Man*s Prospect after Death. 

< When the Ciuistian religion was introduced among the eastern 
trib^ of this kingdom by Augustine and his Missionaries, a convo- 
cation was held of a number of chiefs to .deliberate upon its merits, 
and to determine whether it should be adopted. The sovereign of 
Essex, a nephew of Ethelbert, was present, and was thus addressed bj 
a venerable man who rose up in tiie midst of the assembly, " Our 
present life, O king, reminds me of a bird that flies in from the dark- 
ness all 3 cold to shelter itself under our roof, at some feast where 
your majest}'anJ your nobles are seated at a convivial banquet, with 
the hearth blazing in the middle of the hall. The little stranger , 
comes in at one door and departs at another we know not whither. 
It came from the darkness and returns to it. So it is with the life of 
man, but if this new faith instructs us where we go after this exist- 
ence , it ought to be adopted-'* 

* We rejoice, my brethren, that this is the case. The Christian faith 
does instruct us where we ^o afler this existence. The doctrine of a 
fiiture state is one peculiar ^lory of the New Testament, Jesus 
Christ, has brought life and unmortality to light by the gospel. 
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Amoi^ the hjeadien nothing satisfactory was known on this subwcC^ 
and what little was conjectured, was but ill adapted to restram them 
from vice, or lead them to practise the most common duties of na« 
tural religion. Their greatest poet, thdr best philosopher, and their 
favourite historian, wpak on the subject with the most distressing 
uncertainty. Their writings deaihr prove, that immortal^ life was 
not a doctrine of paganism, and that natural religion in its purest 
state, and its noblest examples, save no certain cheering prospect of 
fiiture and eternal bliss,' &c. Vd« II. p. S05. 



Art. X. Laura I or an Anthidogy of Sonnets, (on the Petrarchan 
Model,) and Elegiac Quatuorzains : English, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, French, and German; original and translated; gj^eat 
part never before published. With a Preface, Critical and bio- 
graphic; Notes, and Index. In five volumes. By Capel LoSL 
London. 1813. Price SOs. B. and R. Crosby and Co. 

HTHE Sonnet has been unworthily depreciated by Englisb 
readers, because it has been imperfectly exhibited by Eng- 
lish writers. Most of our early poets, from Surrey to Milton, 
attempted it ; and when among these are included me names <^ 
Spenser and Shakspeare, if theit had not succeeded, it would 
seem, according to l)r. Johnson^s hasty decision," with its dog- 
nd illustration, f9ee his DictianaryJ that the Sonnet is in- 
deed ' not very suitable to the English language.* But the feet 
is, Spenser has succeeded, and has left noble specimens of the 
Sonnet^ among the monuments of his versatile genius. Shak- 
8{>eare*8 charming little love-songs, that bear this name, are only 
what Mr. LoSl calls QucOuorzains, a poem of very diflferent 
atnicture. Milton^s Sonnets, notwithstanding the obsciirity 
and almost oblomiy under which they have lain till the present 
age, are gradually rising to the honour that is due to them, and 
idnch is not derogatory to him. Dryden, we believe, has.left 
no example of this poem, and from him to Cowper, its appear- 
aBce among the works of our eminent bards is so rare, that we 
only recollect the Sonnet of Gray to the memory of West, as 
deserving the name. ^ This we shall quote, since it has beea 
praised by Mr. Mathias, (a very able judge,) as the most per^ 
feet Sonnet, on the Petrarchan model, in our language. 



* In vain to me, the smilinff Mornings shine. 

And reddening Phoebus lifts his golden fire : 
The Birds in vain their amorous descant join i 

Or cheerful Fields resume their green attire; 
These ears, ahis, for other Notes repine; 

A difierent object do these eyes require: 
My lonely ansuish meets no Heart but mine ; 

And in my oreast the imperfect jo]« ezpire^ 
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* Yet Morning finiiles the busy race to cheer. 
And new bom pleasure brings to happier Men : 

The Fields to all their wonted tribute bear : 
To warm their little Loves the Birds complain : 

I fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear; 
And weep the more because I weep in vain.' 

Sonnet CX. Vol. 11. 

Of this sonnet Mr. Mathia8, in his Preface to the ^ Compo- 
nimenti lirici de^ piu illuHri Poeti d* Italia,^ says, ^ it is so 
fiill of affection, melody, and tender Expression, as to appear 
worthy of the Poet of Valchiasa himself.' Mr. Mathias proves 
this, by giving an admirable Italian translatioDi which we are 
willing to believe that Petrarch .would not have blushed to own. 
Certadnly, if we had many Sonnets of similar merit, this spe- 
cies of composition would rank much higher than it does in the 
estimation of our countrymen. Yet delicate and harmonious as 
it is in tone and diction, and absolutely unrivalled in beauty of 
thought, this sonnet seems to want something to render it as 
perfect as it might have been : its defects, few and minute as 
tbev are, we will mention merely to shew how curiously polished 
and painfully lat^ured a Sonnet should be. We object totl*e 
cacophony in tiie first line, ' the smiling morntn^tf shi: ' 
where the • hisses hideously, and the ing$ jingle unpleasini '. 
In the second line the epithet ' reddening' applied to / P 
bus' is ambiguous, for it is not clear, whether it means, 
the sun grows redder as he ascends, which is false, or Wu ' r 
he causes the clouds to redden by his rising, which is true. iVkr. 
Mathias adopts the latter sense, though the former is the more 
obvious interpretation, and very happily translates the line thus : 
* E'l Sole ]nal2a i rozzegianti rai.' 

Again, the rhymes * ahine^ and *jotfi,' * cheer^ and * bear^ 

* metC and ' t?atn,' would not be tolerated in the present 
day ; such flaws, indeed, ought never to appear in a son- 
net, which being a pearl of poetry, ought to oe as pure fAid 
unspecked as a dew-drop. We may further' observe, that the 

^rhymes in the first part are not so bnlliantly contrasted as they 
mi^t have been, the vowels of ' %kme^ and ^^re,' &c. being 
the same, which makes the endings tiresomely monotonous. — Mr. 
Mathias's translation far excels the original in this respect : 

* giomoy — * rai^^ — * intomOj — * lai,' keep the sets of 
rhymes entirely distinct, which are delightfully relieved by the 
rich diversity of sounds. -The Sonnet itself, though a legiti^ 
mate one, on the model of several of Petrarch's, carrying through 
both clauses a regular alternation of rhyme, is not composed ac- 
cording to the strict and favourite form of that great master and 
his school, which enclo$e8 the rhyming couplets in the two 
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quarirains that constitute the first part, by connecting the fiist 
line with the fourth, making the fifth correspond with that, and 
binding tlie whole with a similar endmg of the eighth. In the 
second part, more licence is allowed in the intertexture of the 
verses, and it is only requisite that the two triplets which con- 
stitute it, should have one pair of rhymes common to both. We 
shall illustrate tliis subject by ofiering an example of the Sonnet 
in its most rigid form, which will not be found in Mr. Lk^*s 
collection, though there is a translation of the same original, 
executed by himself, (VbL IV. No. 593.) We prefer, how- 
ever, our own, finr reasons not worth assigning. It is a para- 
phrase, rather than a translation, (for the English language is 
considerably more brief than the Italian) of a very sublime Son- 
net, wherein the author attempts to describe the terrible ma- 
jesty of God, when he rises up to shake the nations with his 
judgements. 

From the liaiian of GiambaiUsta Catta., 

^ I saw the eternal God, in robes of light. 
Rise from his throne:— to judgment forth He came ; 
His presence pass'd before me, like the fiame 
Tliat fires the forest, in the depth of night : 
Whirlwind and storm, amazement and affright 
Compassed his patli, and shook all nature's frame ; 
From highest neaven, that echoed with his name, 
To this low world was but a moment's fiight. 

< As some triumphal oak, whose boii^hs have shed 
Their changing foliage, thro' a thouaana years, 
Stoops to the rushing wind its glorious head ; 
The imiversal arch of yonder spheres 
Bow'd with the pressure of its Maker^s treads 
And earth's foundations quaked with mortal fears.' 

The severe and intricate model h^e exemplified has this advan- 
tage above .every other,-^it renders the first clause, consisting 
of two quartndns, so compact, that every line, and every rhyme, 
in its order, is absolutely requisite to make one harmonious 
stanza of all the eight, and were a line withdrawn or super- 
added, or a rhyme varied, the cadence would be broken. This 
is applicable to the two triplets in the second clause, thoug^h 
thdr complete assimilation is pot indispensable. Now according 
to the form adopted by Mr. Gray, after Italian precedents of the 
highest authority, the tuney if we may employ the phrase, is 
out at the end of the fourth line ; it is merely repeated at leAgQi 
in the second quartrain, and might as well have been closed at 
the end of the sixth as the eighth line, there being no obvious 
necessity in the verse itself for continuing the strain any Jon^r. 
The first clause is in reaUty two stanzas, in the same measure as. 
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Mr. Gray^B own iniuutable Elegy in a Country Church-^ard, 
with a community of rhyjnaes, which however closely identifies 
them. The only petty objection that can be made against this 
arrangement is, that, it is less perfect than the rigid model with 
winch we have contrasted it, because its limbs are less vitally 
dependent on each other to make one whole^-^one body, wherein 
is one spirit. 

There is another small structure of verse allied to this, fre- 
quently called a Sonnet, but now generally acknowledged to be 
xUegiiympiey as having no prototype in Italian, and none of the 
implicated unity of parts, which is essential in the constitution 
of a Sonnet. To this Mr. Loflft has given tlie name of Oucm- 
tuorzain : it is a short poem. oC /b^r elegiac stanzas, with dif- 
ferent returns of rhyme in each, and closed with a single couplet; 
whereas a Sonnet consists of only two stanzas, — a major, con- 
taining eight lines exquisitely interwoven, and a minor, con- 
taining six lines of looser construction. A comparison of the 
ft>llowmg beautiful Quatuorzain, of Shakspeare, with either 
of tlie foregoing Soimets, will shew the distinction on wliich 
we have insisted. 

Shakspeare. — Sonnet. 

* That time of year thou i^ayest in me behold 
When yellow leaves or none or few, do hang 

Upon those boughs which shake agaiost the cold ; 
Bare ruined quires where late the sweet birds sang : 

' In me thou seest the twilisht pf such day 

As after sunset fadeth in the West ;. 
Which by an'd by black night doth take away» 

Death's second self, that seals up all in rest* 

, Mn me thou seest the glowing of such fipe 
That on the ashes of her youth doth lie 
As the death-bed whereon it must expire 

Consum'd with that which it was nourisht by. 
This thou perceiv'st : — which makes thy love so strong 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long.' 

Sonnet DCCCLXXVI. Vol. V. 

If it be asked, why must a Sonnet be confined to fourteen 
lines rather to any other number ? we know not that we can an- 
swer the question better than by asking another ; — why must the 
Corinthian column consist of ten diameters ? The cestus of 
Venus must be of some particular length, both to fit and to adorn 
the person of the Goddess ; a hand-breadth taken away would 
have left it scanty ; a hand-breadth superadded would have made 
it redundant. Jhe number of lines, and the arrangement of 
rhymes and' pauses, already established in the regular Sonnet, 
have been found, after the experience of five centurieS) incapable 
of improvement by extension or reduction ; while the form itself 
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has been proved to be the most convenient, and ffrao^uly that 
ever was invented, for disclosmg, embellishing, and encompass- 
ing the noblest or the loveliest, the gayest or the ffravest idea, 
that genius, in its happiest moments of rapture or of melancholy, 
could mspire. The employment of this form by the greatest 
modem poets, for expressing, with pathos and power irresistible, 
their selectest and divinest conceptions, is an argument of fact, 
agunst all reasoning a priori^ in favour of the mtrinsic excel- 
lence and unparalleled perfection of the Sonnet. l>aitfe, I'e- 
trarch, Bembo, AriostOy Ta$90j, DaUa Ccua^ Co9ta$UMM^ 
FUicajaj Testij Ouidi^ Menzinif Metoitcuio, and many a 
name, unknown in Britain, "but illustrious in that delightful land, 

** Which Appeniae divides, the sea and Alps surround,*' 
have exalted this species of composition to a dignity, which it 
may never attain m a language less sweet and sonorous than 
that which gave it birth. 

After this introduction, which we have purposely written to 
avoid the necessity of analyzing Mr. Lofit's long and laboured 
Preface, (occupying the whole of his first volume,) a few brief 
notices of the varied contents of this multitudinous work will be 
sufficient. — Sir Philip Sidney, in his Defence of Poesy , tells 
us, that be learned horsemanship at the court of Vienna, of one 
Pietro Puglianoy an Itidian, who was wont to discourse most 
eloquently, in praise of hb own profession. ^ He said, — Sol- 
diers were the noblest estate of mantdnd, and horsemen the noblest 
of soldiers. They were the masters of war, the ornaments of 
peace, speedy goers, and strong abiders, triumphant both in 
camps and courts ; nay to so unbelicTed a point he proceeded, 
as that no earthly thing bred such wonder tO a prince, as to be a 
good horseman ; skill of government was but a Pedanteria in 
comparison. Then he would add certain praises, by felling 
what a peerless beast the horse was, the only serviceable cour* 
tier without flattery, the beast of the most beauty, faithfulness, 
courage, and such more, that if I had not been a piece of a logi- 
etan before I came to him, I think he would have persuaded me 
to wish myself a horse. But this much, with his no few words 
he drove into me, — that self-love is better than any gilding, to 
make that seem gorgeous wherein ourselves be parties.' We 
were repeatedly reminded of this pleasant story, (which Sir 
Philip Sidney ingenuously applies to his own enthusiastic love of 
poesy,) in reading Mr. Capel Lofil's Preface to these volumes. 
The fondness, and ardour, and perseverance, with which he ex- 
patiates on the Sonnet, its origin, its analogies, its varieties, and 
capabilities, might induce a reader, if such a one could be found, 
who should give his imagination into thii Author^s hand, to be- 
lieve that Sonnet- writing, like Pugliano's Horsemanship, was 
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the most woirtlijr and wonderful exercise of a human being, whe- 
ther prince or peasant : yet Mr. Lofil himself in the following 
words candidly acknowleii^es that it is something less. 

< Estimated, therefore, by it's excellence of every kind, and not 
merely by it's difficulty of composition, the paradoxical remark of 
the penetrating and severe Boit.eau will scarcely appear excessive, 
that a PERFECT SONNET » cquol to an EPIC POEM. And what is of 
more general importance it may be truely said, that no species of 
Poetry qontaias so much of good and little of bad in equal quantity 
us the genuine sonnet. Though not the highest, since tnere are the 
7RA01C, the EPIC, the ode, and the canzonb, it is high indeed in 
the order of poetry ; and nearer to JattUless excellence than any 
ether J pp. Iviii— -lix. 

As a sample of Mr. Lofl%*s fanciful reasoning and associating, 
we copy the following paragraph on the analogy of the Sonnet 
with the tones and semi-tones of a musical octave in the flat 
key. 

* It's musical analogy y as appears to me, is this: — that it has it's 
Major System divided into a double tetrachorp, and it's ilfmor 
into a Hexachord or double Triohordon. 

' That theRelationsof jRAim^fin the Major System answer to the Or- 
der of Tbnexand Semitones in theGraiTer System or ItatlLty ; thedivided 
Rhimes in each Quadernario standing for the ToTtes ; the dimnisht 
interval immediately successive representing the interval produc'd by 
the Juilf Tones. And in order to maintain this resemblance these 
Rhimes are consecutive. It is very curious too that the leading Rhimes 
of the octon/ are the 1st, ^Ui, 5th' and 8th, which composed the full 
harmonic Chord of the Grecian Music. To which may be added» 
that the^^ Arrangement of Rhimes in thejirst Division of the so^f- 
NET suggests a resemblance to the ToVi st antes ; and the more va* 
riahle Arrangement of the 2d or terzina Division to that of the tonx 
mobiles in antient music' p vi. 

* Thejirst Guido of the two (Bonatti as it seems by his name of 
family) divided the two antient Tetrachords into one Octave denoted by 
the first seven Letters of the Alphabet for the septenary Series of the 
Tones and Semi-Tones in this order ; C. D. £• F. G. A. B. He then 
completed the Octave by adding the^r^*^ repetiiionary Note of the re- 
current Series, c ; which went on in small Letter d, e, &c. To these 
•he subjoind the Hexachord ; in the Chord of a Major sixth : 

c. d. e. f. g. a. I c. &c. da capot 
ut. re. mi. fa. sol. !a. j ut. &c. da capo. 
And then subjoining, as an hypoproslambanomenot (in imitation of the 
Pythagorean Supplement) an added Note below, he called his Scale 
the Gammui: r» Gammas the Greek G; andtt/, the C. 

* Now this (ktave and Hexachord united form the acttuU Divisions 
of the Guidon IAN sonnet, which has also its double Tetrastich and 
its Hexastich, its Rimes of eight and six lines in a double Qfiatrain% 
and in a double Terxetta. As there were but six Characters in 
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the HEXACHOBD Div^ioD for <a9e» Soundsi itwaioeoeBwry to ckame 
occasionally the signification of theae Charactera to represent the 
omitted semitone. And this chaise was calld a Muance by the 
early French Masters. And hence possibly the minor or hesachdrd 
^tem'of the Sonnet Laws had more free&m of VariatioDt than the 
OctatDe,* p.Tii. 

Mr. Lofft has spent his time to much better purpose in the 
second part of this Preface, ^herdoi he exhibits, in chronolo^cal 
sttoeession, a series of the diief poets of Italy, who hi^ve be^i 
celebrated as writers of Sonnets, the fame of some being almost 
entirely founded on this merit, And the glory of all being ex- 
tended by it. This catalogue, though necessarily dry, from ita 
feneral brevity, will be found exceedingly asefcd for reference, 
y those, who are little acquainted with the names of the Wor- 
tbies of Italian literature, and who occasionally see them men* 
tioned or quoted by our own writers. Some of these articles^ 
however, are expanded into iHOgraphical sketohes, and are 
proportionately more interesting. A few French and English 
names of high note are introduced^ and among these If enoj^e 
and* Mitton. We perfectly agree wttii Mr. Lofit in the seati- 
ments, though we cannot admire the style, of die following pas- 
sages, in which he exultingly looks back on the long illustrious 
line of poets, whom he has marshalled before his readers. 

< It seems difficult to admit a doubt, rich as we are in our Series of 
BRITISH POETS, Whether ours or any language can supply an existing 
assemblage of such excellence, number, and variety combined as that 
of the Italian. No one who knows the habits of my life and studies 
can doubt of my enthusiastic attachment to Greek Poetry. And yetf 
if all the Works were remaining of which antient Critics have spoken 
with admiration, there seems no reason for thinking that the Body of 
Italian Poetry would even so have fidlen short in a &ir comparison. 

* To those who have been accustom'd to talk of dtffic«dt Trifles, of 
Goncettif of Quibbles and Coldness and metaphysical Pedantry, of 
Sing-song and Affectation, as if such were the very Elements of 
Italian Poetry, and as if the sonnbt, in particular, merited no- 
thing but ridicule, or contempt, or pity, almost all that has been said 
in this Preface will appear strange and startling. 

* That Conceits do occur in Italian Poetry I shall not deny :— but 
I think they are not more frequent than in the Poetry of<^her modem 
Nations in two stages of it : either hejbre Refinement of Taste has 
been fully establisht, or when it is decUning from it's dear and full 
Meridian, and sinking into the Vapours which it's very force and 
splendour have rais'd.' pp. cxcL^^cxdi. 

* We shall not trouble ourselves with the glitter of the Antithesis 
between the Tinsel of Tasso and the Gold of Virgil. It is in the 
power, and may it be encreasingly, of many Readers of both sexes 
to appretiato the high excellence of Tasso with more feeling and 
judgement ! Many can now feel . that no poet bo much reaemUes' 
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Viboil: not even Racins. ^nd that the resemblaace is far from 
being oonfin'd to the panages, numerous as they are, and examples 
of the happiest skill, in which Tasso imitates or translates, inter- 
weaving even the 'minutest particles of Virgilian Genu and GoU into 
the admirable texture of his own beautiful Mosaic^ but that it ex- 
tends to the general air and character of their compositions and of 
their genius. The same delicacy of ear and of taste, the same re* 
fin'd sensibility, the same nobleness of manner, the same tranquil 
and uniformly supported dignity of sentiment, imagery, diction, and 
numbers. And does the study then of Italian weaken and ener-. 
▼ate i No : assuredly ; the languase, sweet at once and sonorous, 
aoft, tender, and dignified, is fono^ for every beauty of diction, of 
Bombers, of sentiment ; of expression resulting fropa these combin'd. 
Their own Poets have soar'd to heights glonously sublime, with a 
grace and spirit worthy of such a flight .* and the noblest of ours 
fiave been guided and animated by contemplating their radiant trade' 
p. cxciii* 

In the Italian language th^re are probably as many myriads 
of Sonnets extant, as there are thousands in our own ; and the 
disproportion of merit exceeds the disproportion of numbers : 
nottiing more beautiful has been produced b^ the wit of man 
than many of the former which we find in this selection, while 
few of the latter rise above mediooity, and not one attains the 
height of ideal excellence of which, we are persuaded, the Son- 
net is capable in our native tongue. .We shall not trouble our 
general readers with quotations from the Italian, Spanish^ Por- 
tii^ese, German, French, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew' Sonnets, 
wmch the ingenious and indefatigable Editor has assembled in 
these^Yolumes. In the three ancient languages, of course, the 
smecimens are only Sonnets by courtesy. Fluent and flexible as . 
the French idioms are found in colloquial or rhetorical prose, 
the feebleness of French versification is oniyersally acknow- 
ledged, and the Sonnet has no more flourished, in the trammels 
of male and female rhymes, and slip-shod Alexandrines, than any 
other species of poetry, having rarely risen lugher than elegant 
insijHdity. It has shared a nobler lot in German, and the alter- 
nation of smgle and double rhymes has given it a peculiar cha- 
racter in that copious and masculine tongue. But in the kindred 
dialects of Spain, Pprtugal, and Italy, it has alone reached its 
liill standard of strength and beauty. It would be diflScult to 
decimate the spepiinens firom those languages, in Mr. Lofil's 
Collection, i^thout expiudiug some that are worthy of perpetual 
remembrance^, while of the Engliab Sonnets, if two-thirds were 
cast into the flames, the value of these books, like those of the 
Sybil, wpjuld be aothjng diminished. The Editor himself has 
contributed a large projmrtion both of tlie originals and trans* 
lations, and as we believe he is the greatest Sonneteer of his na- 
tive country, w« sincerely regret that we cannot congratulate 

Vol. II. N. 8. 2 Q 
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him on beini? the best. From a wilfal perverrity of taste, or 
an incorrigible defect of ear, his poetry is distinguielied by 
liarshness of numbers, perplexity of phrase, and obscurity of 
thought, which constitute the ^ery deformities most conspbu- 
ously opposed to the peculiar graces of the Sonnet,— melodious 
versification, elegant diction^and lucid arrangement of ideas. In 
the following example of Mr. Loffl*s favourite manner, sense is 
racked, and language broken on the wheel of a Sonnet. 
The Sports of the Field. 
• SporU of THE FiEi.n! •...deadly or maiming BloW' 
AimM at a gentle Bird f^ihe timid Hare 
From her half slumber in warm brake to scare. 
And drive her o'er the track betraying snow 
To death, by Chace embitter'd....rrom the Bow 
The Rookt not yet of strength to cleave the Air, 
To slaughter, trembling on the Nest !— to tear 
The bowels of the Fish ! — deliberate, dow, 

< play with the agonizing Worm /—to find 
Amusement, when the dauntless Fo* is torn 

By furious Dogs :— or when the beauteous i/tmf, 

Wing'd bv her unavailing fears, is borne 
From yell of Hounds and Horn ; — or the Stag dies 
With silent Tear !.....Thus Man enjoys EaHh^ Water^ Sktet ! 

Sonnet CCCLXXni. Vol, III. . 

From the exclamation in the first line to the coup de grace 
in the last, this is fairly putting the question with the cruelly 
of an Inquisitor, for the purpose of extorting a confession from 
thoughts and words, which both would have made more readily, 
if they had been treated with common'^humanity. 

We next offer a favourable specimen of Blr. Lof!l[s style of 
translation from Prudenza Gabrielli Cgpizucchi, in which a 
noble-minded mother gives counsel to her son, worthy ol the 
Koman Cornelia. 

< Not with 8of\ Plumes, my son, thy fair Locks grace ; 
Nor with a Band of Gold thy Breast adorn : 

Guide the Numidian Courser's ardent pace : 

And wield the faulchion with a Warrior's scorn 
Of Peril, deathless Gloiy to embrace. 

W^isdom of Age be thme in Youth's bright Mom; 
And thoughts intent, ranging o'er ample space. 

O'er Baltic Seas and o'er the Tuscan borne. 
• Modest tliv look, and sage thy language be ; 

Win tlie Phoebean Wreath with studious care ; 
Firm to thy Prince, to Heaven, thy Fealty: 

Rule, o'er thyself and thy vain rassions, bear: 
That in thy Acts and Valor Roms may see 

What the HoaAixi and the Marii were.* 

Sonnet DCCLXIX. Vol. V. 
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Many^ both driginaU and translations, of equal merit with the 
foregoing, will be found among Mr. Loflft^a oontribatioUB to this 
work. Ainong these, though not among the best, are several 
Sonnets to his Dog, called Fox. We shall give one, which il- 
lustrates- thB Author's general tone of versification, and also his 
habits of feeling and moralizing. Fox himself might have 
barked the two first lines, they are written in such snappfsli 
monosyllableis. 

Tothejavourite Terrier, * 

' Fox, Thou with me ten Years this day hast spent; 
Years which to me have brought much joy, much pi^in ; 
But when of Anguish most severe the reign 
Thy mute A£Eection it's mild Comfort IcnU 
Thee to this sheltering Roof a Spirit sent 

Kind to 'US both 1 — ^nought happens here in vain : 
And Causes which our Thoughts can least explain, 
SmaU in appearance, teem with great Event. 

* The Day which brought thee hither has to me 

Been fraught with Cares and Blessings of high Cast s 
May those Cares teach my Mind ;. those Blessings last ! 
And may'st thou long my walk's Companion be ! 
Who in ten Years wiUi me hast trackt a space 
That might half Earth^s Circumference embrace.' 

Sonnet CC VII. Vol. It. 

There are various pieces by the same writer, in tlie characters 
•f Lover and Husband^ These are principally iiftermingled 
with * Sonnets by Sarah JVaUon Finchy now Sirs. Loffly 
ivhich prove the lady to be a worthy poetical partner to Mr. L. 
fihoula these volumes ever be re-printed, the Editor will pro- 
bably have the discretion to omit his Sonnet, (No. 63, Vol. II.) 
entitled Absence, as there are expressions in it liable to be grossly 
perverted. 

Of the hundreds of Sonnets and Quatuorzains by other Au- 
thors, in this miscellany, we can find room for only four. — Dr. 
Donne, that master of rugged numbers and coarse thoughts, for 
ittce sung sweetly and sublimely. 

^ Thou hast made md : And shall thy Works decay ? 

Repair me now ; for now mine End doth haste.. 

I runne to Death ; and Death meets me as fittt ; 
And all my Pleasures are like Yesterday. 
I dare not move my dimme eyes any waf. 

Despaire behind and Death before doth cast 

Such terrour ; and my feeble flesh doth waste 
B^ Sinne in it, which it towards Hdl doth weigh. 

* Only Thou art above :— and when toward Thee 
By thy leave I can looke, I rise againe : 

» But our old subtile Foe so tempteth me 
That not one houre mysalf I can sostaine. 
2 Q 2 
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Thy Graee nay iring me to prevent hit Ait, 
Ana ThoQ. like Adsoant, draw min^ iron Heturt.' 

Sonnet DCCCCXVI. Vol. V« 

Mrs. Charlotte Smith has long and deservedly been ranked 
lonong our purest Sonnet writers. 

< Should the lone Wanderer, fiuntii^ on his way. 

Rest) for a moment of the sultry boan. 
And though his path through thorns and roughness lay, 

Fliick the Wild-Rose or Woodbmes sadding flowen* * 
Weavhig gay wreaths benesth some shdftering tree. 

The sense of Sorrow he awhile may lose : 
So have I sought thy Flowers, fliir pobst. 

So cfaarm'd my way with Friendship and the Muse- 
But darker now grows IAWb unhappy Day; 

Dark with new douds of Eyil, yet to come i 
Her Pencil sickling Fancy throws away; 

And Wearied Hope redines upon the Tomb^ 
And points my Wisnes to that tranquil shore 
Where the pale Spectre, Care, pufsues no more/ 

Sonnet CLXXK. VoL II; 

Michael Angela BwmaroUi^ the nuin of onghtieet niody 
perha^9 in the annals of art, did not disdain to body forth his 
noble imaginations occasionally^ in Sonnets. Here is one, ip 
honour of Dante, a kindred spirit, ef giant powers, and melnli- 
oholy temperament. 

* He from the World into the blind Abyss 

Descended, and beheld the Realms of Woe: 
Then to the Seat of everlasting Bliss 
And God's own Throne, led by his thought sublime. 
Alive he soar'd; and to our nether Clime, ^ 

Bringing a st^y Light to us below, 
Reveal'd Uie Secrets of Eternity. 

* Ul did his thankless Countrymen repay 

The fine Desire !— That which the Good and Great 

So often from the insensate many meet. 
That evil Guerdon did our dantb find. 

But gladly would I, to be such as )Ie, , 

For his hard Exile and Calami^ 
Forego the happiest Fortune of Mankind/ " 

Sonnet DCCCCLXIX. Vol V. 

A Quatueraain^ by Sir John Coir, will almost ezeUe a 
smile, and seem a very incongruous sequ^ to the pndaes of 
Danto, sung by Michael Angelo. But we do not hesitato to 
call it one of the very be^t and most pathetic effusions hi these 
five volumes, notwithstanding its imperfect rhymes, and feeble 
▼ersification. The image ofDeaOi watofaing hi^ poor Victim^ 
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-while he inhalied the fresh breeze from the Ocean, and deemed it 
new life, is awfully picturesque and poetical : jand the dosing^ 
couplet must make every one who reads it feel his own morta-* 
lity, and think of eternity. 

*■ Upon the breezy cHff^s impending brow 

With trembling step the Hectic pausd awhile : 
As round his wasted form the sea-breeze blew 

His pale cheek brightened with a transient smile, 
* Refresht and cherlsht by its balmy breath. 

He dreamt of futmne buss, of years to come ; 
While with a look of woe the spectre, Deadi, 

Oft shook his head, and pointed to the Tomb. 

' Such sounds as these escaped his laboring breast «-*^ 
^ Sweet Health, thou wilt revisit this sm frame ; 

Slumber shall bid these aching eyelids rest : 
And I shall live for Love— -perchance, for Fame*'' 

Ah, poor Enthusiast ! — ^in the day^s decline 

A mournful knell was heard, and it was thine/ 

Sonnet CCCXXV. Vol. UK 

These Yohimes are printed with some affected peculiarities of 
orthography. We fear that the publication, on which it is evi*- 
dent diat the Editor has bestowed much time and labour, will 
add little to the popularity of the English Sonnet* 



Art. XL IndMdtiaKty ; or the Causes of Reciprocal Misapprehend 
sion: in six Books, illustrated with Notes. By Martha Ann 
Sellon. 8to. pp. vi. 438. price 128. London. Baldwin. 1814. 



"T^HIS is exactly one of those productions which, were it not 
for their commonness, we should have some amusement in 
surveying, we will not say perusing, as intellectual phenomena 
of a description to excite curious speculation. It is, how- 
ever, by no means one of the ordinary productions of common 
dulness. It possesses a certain sort of originality which we feel 
at a loss how specifically to characterize It is a philosophical 
poem, — not, certainly, to be Reived with less deference, because 
it is— *by a lady. ^ 

< G>nscious that qn a subject so intricate and infinite In its na- 
ture, she would soon be led Qeyond l^er depth, did she attempt to 
dive into the^ researches of phibsophyi the Authoress has only pre- 
sumed to bring forward some of the more leadinir and prominent ar» 
guments to explain the doctrine : but by way q( ^lustration, she has 
selected the almost in6aite variety of religious teiiets which prevail 
in the world; whereby she has endeavoured not only to relieve the 
mmd of the reader firom the &tigue df dry and abstract reasopii^, 
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b^t to introduce subjects and occurrences, bodi foreijgn and dotnettict 
which have of late arrested the attention of the pubhc, and stamped 
80 peculiar and sensible an impression upon the present era.' 

Tlie fairest method both to the fair Authoress and to our 
readers, and tlie pbasantcst to ourselves, will be to' transcribe 
tlie first paragraph of the poem as a specimen* If they wish to 
dive deeper into the philosophy or the poetry of ^' Individuality/* 
«re have given them the name of the Publisher. 

* Of blessings deemed superlative^ refined, 
Peculiarly adapted to the mind* 
Behold how prominent the welcome good 
Of being accurately understood 1 
Of pourinff on the listraiBg iieedf«l ^ar 
The narrative conception renders clear; 
Of finding that the thing you w^uld explain . i . 
Has almost, ere you willed it». reached the brain; i , 
Has scarcely left your iip^^ ere full inhaled . . . 

With all its matter lateral entailed ; 
Haa on the nerve the subtile feeling pressed • 
By quick perception instantly confessed ; 
Attracted mm-ally'by power its own. 
As that by northern magnetism shown ; 
Of proving that the sentiment. conveyed 
Carries its purposed and appropriate shade ; 
Of seeing the articulating eye 
The nice deficiencies of speech supply, r. ^ 

Giving its radiance eloquence so pure .. 

.^s confidence uaclouded must ensure ; . ; 

Of meeting self, reflected — self, endeared, 
j^U6tai7}ed| Qon^oined, directed, poo^hed, an^ cheered f 

. pp, 3 — U 



JkXU XII. Famliar Scenes, HutoTties^ and Reflections. By thp Au« 
thor of «' Cottage Sketches," " Antidote to the Miseries of Human 
J^itc," &c. l2iuo, pp, 166. Price 3s. 6d. Gale, Curtis, and 
iFenner. .1814. 

JN our review of the History of Charles Pelton, we suggested 
a wish that some intelligent, pious persons * of good tastc^ 
>vould devote a few leisure hours occasienally to the truly bene- 
yolent task of writing tracts for the poor. At the first vicw^ 
oothing appears more easy dian tlie composition of a Tracts 
but we will venture to say that few things rc<iuire more judge- 
ment and good sense. What is the design of a tract but to win 
the attention to religion — to the Bible ? It should be so writtea, 
therefore, as to soi'ten prejudice, aad allay disgust .It should 
be plain, pathetic, an(l natural ; entirely devoid of all iechni- 
tality, by which term we mean that set of phrases^ generally 
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of little or no meaning, with which professors of eTans^elical re^ 
lii^ion, more siDccre than wise, have involved the fair simplicity 
of the Gospel. 

The religion of Jesus Christ, like the blue vault of Heaven, 
is all majesty and simplicity. It contains ali that can toue}i the 
heart and exalt the mind. He by whom '^ all thin^ were 
ma4e," voluntarily tak^s upon himself " the form of a servant," 
and descends into the world as " the Saviour of Sinners." 

Why sliould the simplicity of the religion of Jesus be disfi-^ 
gured by tlie tasteless appendages of men ? by any thing tawdry^ 
or conceited, or obsolete ? It needs not the aid of foreign or- 
nament, but is, when unadorned, adorned the nvist! 

We are anxious to press these reflections on oun read- 
ers, as we wish to convince those among them who are 
possessed of the requisite talents, and who may be inclined 
benevolently to employ themselves in writing tracts, — Uiat 
they are the most likely to succeed, who write the most simply 
and the most naturally ; and who seek to inform the under- 
standing and affect the heart by nanatives which fix the at- 
tention by the artlessness of their style, and the lively and 
faithful traits which delineate the characters. 

We learn from the preface tliat the work before us, intitled 
* Familiar Scenes,' was originally written for the * Cottage 
Magazine.' They are now reprinted in a separate volume by 
the advice of some friends of the author's, whom she ^ esteems 
as judicious advisers.* Wc scarcely know how far the circu- 
lation of the * Cottage Magazine' extends. If its circuit be 
wide, we should be ready to think that it was superfluous to re- 
print the ' Familiar Scenes.' The book is however free, in 
most respects, from the objectioas at which we before hinted ; 
and the style is generally easy and familiar, without being low. 

Though we nmst conclude that upon the whole the Author is 
a lady of a Catholic spirit, and thai this spirit diffuses it- 
self through the work ; yet the sentiments expressed in 
one place do not seem to agree with those which we find ex- 
pressed in another. We shall give an instance. . The l'2th 
and J3th chapters are devoted to the delineation of the character 
of a pious female- This person was questioned by her friend as 
to tlie fact of her being or of hei* not being a Methodist. Her 
reply proved the liberality of her disposition, and we wish the 
sentiment (the sentiment we conclude of tlie author) were en- 
graven on the heart of every professing Christian. 

* I call myself a member of the Church of England, and I rejoice 
that in this place the pulpit and the reading desk are in unison, and 
I can therefore avail myself of the privilege ; but I am a citizen of 
the religious world, and feel at home with every denomination wliero 
JesuB Christ is held forth as the way, the truth, and the life/ p. !()*• 
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Now we should take it for granted that the character here ia^ 
tended to be represented, is that of one who styles herself a 
Churchwoman, upon priticiple^ with a heart open to aU who 
love the Sayiour. — Under this character we honour her. 
We are the more convinced of this liberal spirit firora the follow- 
ing passage. The. same person was addressed in early life by a 
young man ef piety — a Baptist. 

< He avowed his attachment to the dbsenting interest and his ex- 
pectation that his wife should attend him to dissenting places of 
wor^ip. To this she made no objection ; but when her mother was 
informed of the circumstance^ a total change took place in the af- 
fair; and strange as it will appear to the enlightened reader, who 
can love all those who '< love tne Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity*' of 
every sect and clime, this misguided and ill-judginff parent opposed 
the connection on the ground of a difference in religion, thus mis- 
taking the form for the essence.' p. 92. 

In a passage that follows we think that there are read- 
ers who will remark something at least very incongruous 
with the passages already quoted. The person before 
mentioned, goes one evening to the Bristol Tabernacle — 
nor goes in vain. She hears a sermon from these words ;— 
*^ There is no peace to the wicked, saith my God ;'^ — and she 
is convinced that she has sinned. ' Though/ proceeds the nar- 
rative, ' it had pleased God to enlighten her understanding by 
means of dissenting teachers, she never became, strictly speak' 
ingy a Dissenter, or united herself to any sect in Church fel- 
lowship. 
. As there is certainly much liberality of opinion and amiableness 
of disposition apparent in this UtUe volume, we should be very 
unwilling to attribute the forgoing sentence to an invidious de- 
sign ; yet we cannot forbear thinking that as it stands literally^ 
it has somewhat the aspect of invidiousness. We should 
be glad to know why the appellations * teacher' and 
^ sect should be applied exclusively to ministers and congre- 
gations without the pale of the Established Church ? We know 
' that they are rarely used with kindness or candour ; those, there- 
fore, who would lay claim to these Christian qualities, should 
be cautious in applying them. Some who are very anxious to 
observe a broad distinction, are careful' always to call the mi- 
nisters of the endowed Church, Clergymen ; and never to ap- 
ply the word to a minister who dissents. But what is a cl«- 
gyman ^ simply — a man set apart to the ministration of holy 
things. It is not peculiar to one body of Christians. It vrould 
•be absurd for any to assume it exclusively, while the ministers 
of other denominations are as regularly educated and set apart as 
their own. Every man who professes to instruct is a * Teacher/ 
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vibg&iet he be a Churchman op Diatenter.' Against theierm 
* jsec^ we narro very strone objections^ becaose it has scarcely 
ever been used' but in a bad sense. The meaning attached to it 
lias been mostly that of a lawless, factious set of persons, averse 
to all discipline and all order. How little this applies to the 
Dissenters, who are generally so ebservant of regularity and of 
good order, is well known to all who are acquainted in any mea- 
sure with the discipline of their Churches. 

If '^sect' be applied to distinguish all whb separate from the ^ 
Church of England^ in a sense similar to thai which schismatic 
is. made to bear — then the members of the Church of England 
are a * sect/ in exactly the same import, having separated 
themselves from the Church of Rome. 

But we proceed to give some further extracts from the book. 

*' As I walked home» I mused deeply on the scene I had just 
dcutted, and endeavoured to trace the reason, why a number or my 
tellow-creatures, maintained by the charity of their parish, when 
they were incapable of maintaining themselves, should be so un- 
happy. I soon found the reason to oe the want of humilitv. Of all 
the Christian graces, this is the most necessary for our happiness* 
Those who are most sensible how little they deserve, will seldom feel 
mortification at the littJe they may receive. They will consider that 
having forfeited both spiritual and temporal blessings by sin, every . 
thing short of its due punishment is mercy. They will view men . as 
instruments in the hands of God to convev to them undeserved kind- 
nesses, or deserved chastisements. This is that poverty of spirit on 
which our Lord pronounced his first blessing ; ana whicn is a needful 
qualification for the enjoyment of heavea itself, where gratitude, the ' 
offspring of humility, produces in every spirit the work of unceasing 
praise.' p. 17- 

The Author visits an honest barber, and finding the shop and 
kitchen doors open and no one present, walks in and seats him- 
self. Tue man returns and apologizes for his absence. 

* I accepted his excuse very readily, as it affected myself, but ex- 
pressed my surprise at his desertion of his house. ** Ah ! Sir,'' he 
replied, " I can crust God with my house and all it contains.*' 
^ And you can tempt him too as well as trust him,*' 1 replied. 
^ But what could 1 do, Sir," rejoined he, *' I had promisea Uie 

Sintleman his wig, I could get no one to carry it, and the lock to 
^ e house door is out of repair, so I have a couple of bolts within 
side " There was some difficulty in the case I acknowledged, whidi 
would all have been avoided by a little prudent foresight, for in the 
first place the promue should not have been made on the uncertain 
method of conveyance, and in the next, the house- door lock ought 
to have been mended immediately. I soon convinced the honest 
barber of his folly and presumption/ p. 24>. 
^ * Every peasant and labourer! met, seemed raised in my estima- 
tion by the reflectioUf that it lay in his power to spread the glory of 
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tbe British name, for, says the Scripture, *' Righteom&ess exaiteth 
a' nation, but sin is a reproach, to any people." It is therefore the 
height of folly for any to boast of love to their ki^g and counUy, who 
neglect to fulfil the duties of their own private stations, and vain will 
prove the attempts of the best and wisest ministers to advance our 
national interests, if they are not aided by a general disposition in 
all to maintain order, subordination, and good morals/ p. 72. 

These extracts will afford a fair specimen of the style 
of this unassuming little volume/ Its general character is cer- 
tainly useful, and as such we oordially recommend it. 

The Author having introduced herself in the preface as a 
Lady, it seems strange to find her addressed as a Gentle- 
man in every part of the narrative, where she personates no 
character. She is already well known to the public as the au- 
thor of '^ An Antidote to the Miseries of Human Life/' and 
" Cottage Sketches/' 



Art. XIII. History of the University and Colleges of Cambridge i 
including - Notices relating to the Founders and Eminent Men. 
By G. Dyer, A. B. formerly of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
Illu&trated by a Series of Engrav^inss by Greig, 2 vols. pp. 750. 
4to. with Proofs on India Paper, 71. 7s. royal 8vo. 31. 3s- demy 
8vo. 21. 28. Longman and Co., Sherwood, Ncely, and Jones* 
Deighton and Sons, Cambridge, 1814. 

TTHAT fond and reverential partiality with which our scholars 
and authors, and even our statesmen and heroes, of a 
tbnner age, were accustomed to refer to the Universitien 
where their minds had been trained and enriched, has a very 
pleasing appearance as combined with that sort of poetical 
character with which times lofig past present themselves to 
the imagination. In bestowing their homage and their caresses 
on Alma Mater, they look graceful even wheu they seem to 
us to grow almost extravagant and superstitious. A mother 
who could give, tiie world such sons as some of them were, 
seems entitled to demand even from us a (iegree of the same 
•grateful veneration. 

Their affection and their homage will the less api>ear to 
us excessive, the longer we reflect on the grand, superiority 
whicti, in those times, the Universities possessed over other 
situations ana other portions of the community, in their com- 
parative mouo])oly of great proficients in literature, of ac- 
complished teachers, of comprehensive libraries, and of mul- 
titudinous literary society andt co-operation 5 — ^to say notliiug 
of the subsidia afforded to study and to musing, by their 
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commocKous and magnificent edifices, and by the academic 
groTes. They haxl mucli of the nature and pretensions of 
an intellectual metropolis, where disproporCioned acciimula- 
tions of mind were surrounded by accumulations of the means 
to qualify it for illnmiuatin^ and governing the world. 

By slow degrees Universities have been losing somewhat 
of their proud pre-eminence. The national mind has been 
roused into exertion, and refuses to bow to tlie sovereignty 
of these institutions, on which, from the advancement and 
free diffusion of knowledge, . it no longer feels itself to be 
dependent. Pursuits, and teachers, and iustitutions of the 
intellectual' order, have be<Mi multipli(*d through the country- 
Many things have risen to grrat imj)ortance as subjects of 
ktiowledge, whicli Universities have not been accustomed to 
teach, and which, from rehu'ti^ncc to innovation, they have 
not condescended to admit uito their system. The paramount 
importance of some of those acquirements on which the Uni- 
versities had founded perhaps the proudest of their honours, 
liiis been depressed, by the progress of human affairs, in the 
general estimation. And the partfally antiquated, economy of 
their discipline, together with their indispensable imposition of 
forms of faith, have provoked an extensive alienation from 
them in an age and a nation inspired or perverted by the spirit 
oV free-thinking. 

' Within the last half century, a college lifc, college notions," 
and college formalities, have not seldom been the objects of 
i&atirical allusion or attack among wicked wits ; parts of their 
system of instruction, and of their routine of observances have 
incurred the severe reprcKeasion of graver censors ; efiicient 
practical men (than whom. the most erutlite scholastics cannot* 
have a more assuming self-estimate.) have been in tlie habit 
of making light of what they have been pleased to denomi- 
nate the idle study of words ; experimental ])hilosophers have 
been found to join in the hostility ; and the distinguished actors 
in the great national aftairs, and the more extended than 
Aatlonal operations, of the astonishing age which is just now 
passing off, have contributed to the undervaluation of these 
learned and ventTable establishments, by never recollecting or 
caring to ascribe any part of the honour of their distinguished 
endowments and successes, (as the eminent iierforniiers of past 
ages were glad and proud to do,) to those scats of wisdom 
in which they had sojourned in earlier lile. And the eftect 
of all these causes has but been aggravated by the imputed 
stately, self-idolizing, supercilious, and unreforming character 
of those venerable institutions, which have been accused of 
effecting, when the world, by its progress, was threatening 
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to lea^e them behind it, to look on that world as too fi^r 
bebw them to deserve that they should accept from it a siogla 
suggestion for their improvement or deign to admit that any 
such thing was necessary. 

Still, a great number of persons, at all times, necessarily 
feel the honour of the Universities in a considerable degree 
involved with their own y and though it is very long since 
the enthusiastic language of afiectioiiate veneration has ceased, 
never to be reviv^, yet the pupils of those dignified insti* 
tutions have generally continued moderately warm in gra- 
titude, and well disposed to vindicate and celebrate their 
merits. 

It is therefore a thing rather marvellous that the Univer- 
mty of Capibridge, among the many thousands of accomplished, 
and we must suppose grateful pupils, whom she has been 
teaching, and dismissing with her benediction, to attain the 
honours and emoluments for which she claims to have qua- 
lified them, should not have found one to write a popular 
work on her history. They have gone out, in countless sue* 
cessioD, from her halls, her libraries, her bowers, bedecked 
with her degrees and her prizes, some of them enriched with 
her benefices ; tliey have gone forth and possessed them*^ 
selves of all stations and dignities in the church, up to the 
bench and mitre, and of every diversity of good fortune in 
all other professions and departments, and each, no doubt, 
has sometimes talked of * Alma Mater ;* — but none of them 
to do her the service of attemptins^ to render her story and 
her existing institutions famdiarly known and generally 
interesting, till this Mr. George Dyer offers himself for the 
task,— a pupil but little obligated by any tokens of her favour, 
honoured with only the lowest of her degrees, enriched by 
none of her livings \, a pupil, in short, so little the higher among 
his fellovv-mortais for any assistance of hers, that his services 
must have very much the appearance of a favour gratuitously 
conferred ! 

But so much the better for honesty and truth ; as it is not in 
mortal man to be impartial and correct in a description or history 
of any thing from which we bold honours or profits. The pre- 
sent historian takes quite a sufiicient interest in the fame of the 
miiversity, has quite a competent respect for its founders, its re- 
nowned doctors, its forms of government, and its venerable struc- 
, tures; and at the same time he is not prevented by a reverential 
and interested partiality from seeing the true quality of any 
thing absurd and ridiculous, nor afiraid of indulging a gay free- 
dom in oxpobing it. He finds many occasions for pleasantry at 
the expense of men and things that were held in the gravest pes- 
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Bible consideration, in thdr dftj. Bat faie does not seek fliesa 
oecasions; lie does not obtnide nnseasonable humour; and 
"Whea it occurs, it is good-natured and transient. Indeed it is 
due to the general character of Mr. Dyer's viyacities, as far as 
we are acquainted with hb productions, to say, that they are re- 
markably firee firom the gall and bitterness of sarcasm ; that they 
are bland and benevolent ; snd that they are easily ended and 
dismissed, instead of being artificially protracted and elaborated, 
acoordmg to a fashion very prevalent among writers who take 
themsdves to be gifted with something for which they are anx« 
kws to obtain the name and credit of wit. 

The first volume is the history of the University, taken as one 
dmiprdiensive establishment ; the second, and much larger, is 
« history of each of ihe Colleges. Contrary, perhaps, to the 
Author's own ojfinion, we should be disposed to -regard this 
latter volume as the less interestbg of the two, from its having 
less of curious antiquity and general literary history. It is chiefly 
biographical ; but includes so immense a number of names as to 
have in many parts the appearance of a clry list, rather than a se- 
ries of any thmg approaching to memoirs. This is nothing to 
be censured; it was mdispensable, under the restriction of limits 
Tory properly, we think, imposed on the work. And indeed, 
had there been no sqch limitation, a great miyoriW of the enu- 
vierated personages could not have b^n brought forward in any 
character of importance, even by the ingenuity and the decora- 
tive £Msulty of a poet. Nor is there any place or business for 
that fa<?ulty amidst the toil of ascertaining so many mere dates. 
We must applaud the manfulness and the cheerfulness with whidi 
bur poet works his way through the dreary array of college ar- 
diives, and many other records which would have been per- 
fectly invincible to most other men of the present day. We 
' admire this fortitude of exertion in the researches where little 
Inore than mere dates was sought or could have been had ; 
and we equally admire the fortitude of forbearance which could, 
in obedience to a rule, resolutely decline to take a vast deal 
more tbi^n dates with respect to some of those subjects, 
e. g. the great poets or philosophers, concerning whom many 
particulars might have been collected, and hardly any particu- 
lars could appear uninteresting. 

The work introduces itself by a long Preface, written in the 
most desultory manner, but entertaining by the kind of egotism 
which pervades it ; an egotism perfectiy free from pomp and 
ostentation, nearly free, even, from any offensive form of vanity ; 
rimple, frank, and lively, fiill of unpremeditated references to 
nterature, indulging itself in a negligent and sometimes ex- 
tremdy hicorreot bnguage; not unfirequently descending, it 
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oaainot be denied, to a littlen^s of ciMumstaBoe dr Bbseryatiear 
-which would look almost puerile if the writer were not decidedly 
a man <^ extensive learning and knowledge. A considerable 
portion of egotism, in the simple sense of self-reference, w«s 
unavoidable in explaining the Author's intentions, preparations, 
and process. 

He cannot be far wrong in speaking highly of his own in- 
dustry, and freedom of opinion. He then states the measiue of 
time and the kind of study devoted to the performance. 

* I have been npw employed in this work three years ; but fipom 
the Introduction it will appear, I have been engaged in inquiries con- 
nected with the subject more than thrice that time : apd, to speak the 
truth, there will be found in these volumes the result of a life, not 
▼ery short, trained to certain habits of reflection. During the time 
in which Ilhave been actually engaged on them, I have secluded my- 
self from the world,' and to the great sacrifices J have made, must be 
added, what I think not the least, almost a total privation of the so- 
ciety of my friends. But I felt as one who had a duty to discharge 
to the public, a task to which^ however unequal, I have sacrificed 
every i^eliog and every interest. So that the reader may conclude, 
while followmg my own judgment, I have not acted as ode who migh 
trifle with the public, or had a right to presume on it.' 

There is a still longer Introduction, giving an account of what 
has been done by others, and what is attempted in Mr^ DyerV 
Work, towards a history of the University of Cambridge. In the 
first place, ^ be represents fairly and amp^y, what kind of work, 
under such a title, the public might reasonably require ; this re- 
quisition being composed and inclusive of the respective de- 
mands of the several classes of intelligent and cultivated persons, 
distinguished by their particular tastes and selection in literature.. 
The work is constructed on a plan to meet this combination of 
requirements; and, we think, with very respectable sucoibss, 
aUowing for the. prescribed brevity of the undertaking, and, for 
the Author's characteristic liability to be diverted to play and 
freak about a little, instead of getting soberly on, when any fact 
or topic particularly adapted to strike his fancy is casually thrown 
in his way. 

He shews at once liis sense of duty, as a historian, his 
power of industry, and the extent of his means» in his kmg 
account of the manuscript records and tlie printed works which 
he has examined, and which we readily confide that he has 
justly appreciated. He does not pretend to have ventured across 
the di'eary tracts belonging to bis subject in the nxty manuscript 
volumes of that famous and miserable drudge of antiquariamsm 
and topography, Cardiiial Cole, as it is here said he was com- 
monly denominated^ on account of his half popUb noCionB or 
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habits. Ht gives a saHpfactory statement of the degree of hit 
success in surmounting the disadvantages of his heing only an 
A. B., and therefore debarred from the use, as matter of right, 
< of the books and manuscripts in the public library.' 

He then goes deep into the antiquities, the progressive en* 
largements, the successive "charters and privileges, and ihe 
changes and stages of theolo^cal and philosopbicid faith, of 
this illustrious seat of learning. The story is deduced in due 
order and connexion, in the following series of sections. 

< Part I. History and Antiquity of Cambridge— Universitv and 
Town^-^Dissentions — Charters, Privileges, and various Regulations 
^^-Transactions in the University during Henry the VlIIui's, Ed- 
ward Vlth's, and Mary's reign— Queen Elizabeth — Charter— Univer- , 
sity Statutes— -Queen's Visit — James I.— His Regie Literae and In- 
junctions—Graces of the Senate — Charles I. — Parliament — Their 
new Arraneements in the University*-and Ejection of the Royalists 
—Charles 11. — NewArrangements and Ejection of the Oliverians*- 
Diasentients. 

* Part IL Britons-^Saxons— Colleges — Universities— Literature of 
the Monks-i-Age of Wickliffe, and Profteaa of Literature— Revival 
of Literature — Erasmus, and other eminent Men> classical Scholars 
— Progress of Classical Literature — ^Bentley» aad others — Oriental 
Literature— Theological Literature— Age of Science—i-Philosophy— 
Bacon, and others^Mathematics — Barrow-^Sir I. Newton, Whiston» ^ 
and others— Appendix, first to University Literature — Mr. Ray and 
Dr. Harvey— Rejections arising from the preceding Chapter, being 
Appendix Second — Present State of Professorships. 

*Part III. Public Walks— Attempt at Improvements — ^Public 
Buildings— Botanic Garden — ^Appendix.' 

. And then there is the latter portion of the work, the biogra- 
pliical history of each of the colleges distinctly. 

Amidst the thankless toil of investigating the origin of the ^ 
University, the historian amuses himself with the extravagant 
.legends respecting its antiquity, the most favourite one of 
which is, that the place was formed into a 'seat of literature by 
Cantabar, a Spaniard, several centuries before the Christian 
sra. 

* Very early they introduce into it Grecian philosophers to give it 
literature : they people it early with Christian doctors : it is soon de- 
stroyed, and soon revives ; and in purifying it from heresies, and in 
promoting astronomy, with other sciences, they lead us on with a to- 
lerable grace to the year of Christ 529/ 

After a good deal of traversing of fables and doubtful records, 
be concludes there is no ground for commencing the history be- 
fore the time of Siegebert, in the seventh century. 
. Thus we #hall begin with a king as our patron, we shall 
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have clerics as our guides, and what €to a Camlnlge mlm wisb 
for raore ? 

« It is said, tlien, that Sieeebert, on his return pt^ka Gaol, fenaed 
a plan, from what he saw Uiere, for a school ; and we suppose, it 
being most probable, that this school was at Cambridge, thov^h this 
is not asserted by Bede. In addition then to what has already been 
observed of Siegebert, it may be further said to those prepared to 
feoeive him as the founder of our original schola, that he was raised 
to the supreme authority over the East Angles, among whom Cam-* 
bridge lay, A. C. GSO. He only reigned two, or at most, three 
years, when, resigning the ensigns of royalty, he became a monk/ 

From this royal ori^ation the Author accompanies the for- 
tunes of the institution down through the auooessive reigns of 
the princes that chose to be its benefaeUnrs. ILacquired great 
eonsequeoce under Edward III. as a privileged cocporalioD, 
armed vrith aufliority enough to aiake it lespeoted, fear^, and 
arrogant It was sunstantially in an ecclesiastical character that 
it sustained this authority ; it could not be slow in acquiring all 
the haughtiness which m- those times peculiarly distinguished 
the'church ; and one natural consequence was a yioloit com* 
petition witfi the civil authority of the tawn, in whidi it was 
not less natural that the literary-ecclesiastical acquired the pie- 
dominance. 

There are a considerable number of fi|cts illustrative of the 
superstition and the literature of the dark popish ages, whidi 
vrill interest the general reader ; but also a. large proportion of 
details relative io charters,- and college regulations, which will re« 
^uire readers both imbuedrwith anti<|[uarianism, and feeling a ^- 
dal interest respecting the university. 

The historian has maintained a most exemplary impartiality 
throuehout. There was a very strong test for this virtue in the 
erentful age of puritanism and the civil war ; and he has passed 
through the history and biography of those times as a simple 
relater of facts, and an accurate explainer, so fiur as hia limits 
tallowed, of the principles of the respective parties^ and the 
most distinguished individuals. We think no man of any party 
can have cause to censure him. 

His sketches of the changing modes o£ philesophy^ display 
the same honest- adherence to trutli,>and> an extensive reading. 

The plates^ toibe nttmbeif of thirty-two, are on arather smiJl 
scale, but of very fine execution ; and by ibis and their faithful- 
ness to the objects^ add Tery greatiy to tte ralue of tile book. 
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Art ItlV. dUsAMlEngUsk LeUer^WrUet : orEpistoUuySelectibdti 
defigned to improve Young Persons in the Art of Letter- Writfof* * 
and in the Principles of Virtue and Piety. With introductorjr 
Rules and Observations on Epistolary Composition, and Biogra* 
phical Notices of the Writers from whom the letters are select* 
^ By the author of <* Lessonl for Young Persons in Knmbte 
IMt '* ISmo. pp. xxiv. S62. pice^ teond^ 5s. XmkgnuOi and Cd. 

TT must strike every person on opening this yolume, as an 
omission wholly unaccountable, that in a selection of 
Letters designed, not only to form the taste, but to improTe 
the moral principles of young persons, the letters of Cowper 
should not once be referred to ; — that compositions exhibitmg 
almost every variety of Epistolary excellence, uniting tbe easa 
▼ivadty ana playiulness of the French mcMlels, to the sub- 
staDtial qualities of a vigorous understanding and an aflec- 
tionate heart, written in pure and correct English, and, in 
&cty answering in all respects, the description which the Pre- 
laee gives, of the letters which should compose such a Se- 
lection, should not have been allotved to supply one specimen 
illustrative of the Art. The praise which the commendable 
design and respectable execution of this volume are in other 
respects entitled to, must on this account suffer a considerable 
deduction. 

The Contents are divided into two parts. The Letters in 
the first part are arranged under the heads of Narrative Lettefs^ 
liescriptive Letters, Letters of Precept and Advice, Lettors 
of Admonition and Expostulation, Letters of Congratula^on^ 
and Letters of Condolence and Consolation. The second part 
consists of fourteen chapters of Miscellaneous Letters, by Lady 
Rossel, Pope and Attertiui^, Mr. Rowe, the Bishop of Derry 

S>r. Rundle), Lord Lyttleton, the Dutchess of Somerset^ Bishopa 
urd, Warburtoo, and Home, Mr. Gray, Miss Talbot, Mrsl 
Carter, Dr. Johnson, and Miss Seward, and six from different 
persons. The Biographical notices which are appended^ to 
the Letters, extend to 50 pages, and fom a valuable addition 
tb the work 

We think that the Selection, if it bad been extended to 
Ae ^compositions 6i living authors, might hav^ receiVed som^ 
very interesting contributions from Mrs. Grant's Letters from 
die Mountains, f iCtter-Writing appears to be ah acciomplishw 
ment in whi6h females are particularly i^ualified to excel 
That sportive vivacity, facility of asslociation, and intuitivtr 
{>erception of the shaides of chafaeter and df filing, whidr 
seem native to the mind of a frell-eduCated woman, give tfat 

yot.aN,s. 2R 
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sex much the advantage in the achieTement of the lifter 
'gtac<^ of familiar composition. The letters of liadj Slarf 
'Wortley Montagu, though we are not wholly at a loss to ae- 
.count tor their being passed over in this seIecti<Mi, may be 
referred to, as furnishing some of the happiest specimens of 
an arty to which previously the English language had been 
.imagined to be ill-adapted. Among the woriis of Miss Edge- 
worth will be found some excellent models of the famifiar and 
domestic stvle, which are not the less excellent from their be- 
ing founded on fictitious circumstances. Miss Seward's Letters 
exhibit many of the beauties, but as tiany of the faults, of 
the Epistolary style, and can hardly therefore 1>e safely re- 
commended to the ^upil ; not only because those fauHs would be 
so much more easily imitated than the excellences by which 
they are occasionally relieved, but because the affectation, false 
taste, and pedantry, which they display, are exactly the de- 
fects into an admiration of which a juvenile vnriter is the 
most likely to be betrayed. Nothing is more fatal to all hope 
of attaining excellence than the ambition of writine a fine 
letter: — ^the love of display so natural to the mind m the 
first stages of its development, if not checked by the watchful 
cultivation of those feelings whidli are the foundatiop of genuine 
taste, will find ample scope and opportunity in the simple 
exercise of epistolary intercourse, and its effects will be not 
less injurious to the moral than to the intellectual character. 
The introductory notes anfd observations prefixed to this Se- 
lection, contain some judieioud remarks on the subject of 
letter-writing, addressed to voung persons, and the specimens 
are, iq>on the whole, weU-adapted to the design of the pub- 
lication. 



Art XV m — A Sermon, preached at the Parish Church of St. Andrew 
by the Wardbrobe and St. Aone Blackfriars, 6n Tuesday, May S, 

' 18I4<, before the Church Missionary Society for Afirica and the 
East, being their Fourteenth Anniversary. By the Honourable 
and Very Reverend the Beeai ^f Wells. Abb the Report of the 
Committee to the Annual Meeting, held on the same day, and a 
List of Subscribers abd Benefactors. PrinHed by order of the 
General Meeting, 8vo. pp. 240. Price 2s. London, Seeley, 1SI4» 

T^E are solicitous to promote to the utmost of our influence, 
tiie circulation of this interestiag publication. The rapid 
aclYancemeni of the Church Missionary Society, and the great 
augmentation of its resources andinfluence, must afford the liveliest 
satisfaction to those who considerthe simultaneous efforts of everj 
u:^ss of christians in this kingdom, for the propagation of thdr 
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** most holy faith," as the surest pledge of natienal security, and as 
«n omen of the happiest promise id regard to the destinies of man- 
kind, tt is not to be supposed, that the strong excitem^t* of 
general attention, to this object, the creation of various and 
powerful means, the vaist combination of agents who have been 
called into exercise, and the fervent desires and rational expec- 
tations of religious people, will not be followed by results of so 
decisive a nature, and of such magnitude and extent, as sh^U 
justify the enlightened confidence of faith, and show that theso 
desires and exertions were '* of God ;'*-~that they were in them- 
selves intimations of the great designs about to be unfolded. 

The Sermon by the Dean of Vr ells is of distinguished ex- 
cellence : it breathes a liberal, a holy, and a devout spirit. The 
following extracts will enable our readers to appreciate its im- 
pressive character. 

< The domestic burdens, and the foreign impediments of war; tiie 
Slfrve Trade and its efiects, in one of our chief scenes of exertion ; 
and in the other the shackles of a government, apparently but little 
alive to the duty of propagating Christian Truth, have kept back the 
support, which we might have expected^ and have retarded the pro* 
gress, which, under the blessing of God, oar efforts might have 
produced. ... 

« But at length, the crisis is arrived, which seems, in its chief 
event, and in dl its collateral circumstances, to throw open a mighty 
door, beyond all precedent, and even hope, to our exertions and 
our success. Universal peace, with the most unusual prospect of 
cordiality and perpetuity, seems about to unite the Christian World 
almost in one community. , 

' The exhausting drain of war, which has long absorbed bo much 
of every man's superfiuities and even of his comforts » is about to be 
cat off; and the fund, which supplied it/'mait flow into other chan- 
nels. Surely, that, whidi the truest love to man and the best di- 
rected gratitude to God recommends, will not fail to receive its full 
portion of the stream. The facility of intercourse will be revived ; 
and even many bars and hindrances from ancient jealousies and tms 
' plcions, will, in all probability, be removed. 

' And here, surely, we cannot omit to direct a hasty glance at th 
encouragement afforded to us by a connected view of history i^ . 



At the coming of the Saviour, and the first preaching o 
gospel, a general peace of extraordinary unanimity and duratior. 
vailed;, and seemed to usher, as it were, the Prmce of Pc:, 
his own world. 

* AjOd niay not this period of extraordinary harmony and tr 
lity, now to all appearance approaching, prove the herald ar. 
paration for another coming of the Messiah, at least in a, fi . 
sense ?— for another extraordinary effort to exalt his nanu 
propagate his gospel, when truly the root of Jesfte shall be^ ir\ ., 
for an ensign iff the people^ and to it shaU tie Gentiks ieek ? . " 

3 R 2 
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* Axd when we lodk forward into tbe vbiiitiie i|f futorily^ 80 Ar 
-•• it 16 rerealed in the firophetic Scripture, apd cotttemplste dK 
astoniihiDg scenes, the political, moral, and reUgiow changes of the 
last twenty five vears, tiius dosing in an erent, 3ie most astoiuslui^ 
irf* all, can we check the riling of an eager e^cpectation, that Ums^ 
things may form the $htioUug forth of ike trees, an4 that the summer 
drffUfethnigk f — ^the awakening of th^ Gentile World prejnousto th^ 
eoming in of their foUnes* — the recorerr of the 3ews from their faB. 
and their missionary spirit arising with one cpnsent throughout all 
the lands of their dispersion — ^the revir^ of true religion among pro* 
ftssed christians, and a eeneral endeavour to make their Redeen^er, 
their Emanuel, uniyersal^ known and adored, — |>eace temporal, the 
fffelude to peace spiritual, and the kingdoms of this toorU becoming th€ 
mngdoms ^our God and of hit Christ r pp. i247— a 

A note occurs at p. 251, on reading which, we. could not 
forbear imagining the painful effort it must bmve cost a peraoii 
4if the I)ean^9^nligbtened character, to suppresa Us indigna- 
tioQy and to accommodate his feelings to the caB ct ooe^on, so 
fv »8tp fed 

f Unwilling (as he expresses it) to omit his hamUe iribiifee ef 
thaskK «|id pfaise to the Diregtors of Ae East India Compaiqr ; wbo^ 
etUhottgh they or many of them, thought it right strenuously to uffose 
tke'ctavses respeclimg tie i^trodvctioii ot cHaUTiAWiTT ivvo 
iMDiA, during the progress of the Bffl for the renewal of the charier, 
IttTe, ^et, since its enactment, even anticipated the penod of ilB 



operation, in most readily granting their lipense to the 
of the Society (the Churdi Missionary Society) to- proceed |o Iiidb» 
and have discovered a disposition, in this^and other ieq»cls> to 6itk 
Mt only the letter but the ^irit of the act.' 

|f there be bo coi^ert sarcasm^ ^4 % fercfiw of bttipjgp ee^e* 
rity^ int^mded in this tribute of t|iaq)^s ip the profeesed men* 
bers ctf a Protestant Churchy for not per^iiig io conduct tbw 
most flagrantly opposed to the dictates of humanity, aod tha 
precepts of the Divine Lawgiver, when tbey found opposkiDia 
imavailing or impolitic, one cannot but wcmder at tbe dteproMed 
estimate which the Author most entertaip of the human eha« 
k racter, and the moderate requbitions with which, from the in* 
flueoce of his station and his intercourse with society, he lias 
l^qed to content himself, frpifi the philapt^rojiy and niora} 
nryiiciple of the more wealthy orders of ^hie Cbp9ti|»i natien* 
tie is, perhaps, disposed to adnaitas a sort of extenuftifn^ <if 
indi¥id|i9l Qrimi«elUy» t)ie ipelaocholy |m^ VfMf4l^9?T9l^ 
flo strikingly expoiMid. 

* Man ID ^Qci^ty is like a flow V 

' B|owQ in it« native bed: 'tis tti^re done 
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' Sine out; there onW reach ^heir proper use. 
' iBut many apsociated and !eagu'd with man 
^ lUr f egal warranty or seffjoined 6y bond 

* Ww interest sahe, or mwmmg into claoa 
' Beneadi one. head for purposes of war, 

* Like flow'r^ selected from the rest, and bound 
^ And bundled close to fill some crowded vase^ 

* iPades rapidly, and, by compression marr'd, 

* Contracts defilement hot to be endur'd : 
' Hence merchaniSj unimpeachable of sin 

* Against the charities of domestic life^ 

* Incorporated seem at mtee to lose 

' Their nature ; and disclaiming alf regard 

* For mercy and the common rights of man, 

' Build factories with blood, conducting trade 

' At the sword's point, and dyeing the white robe 

' Of innocent comn^ereial Justice red.' The Task. B. it* 

' Beware of men/ says the Rev. Dr. Buchaoan in his Ad* 
oress to the Missionaries^ sulgoioed to the Report. 

^ ' Your chief enemy in Ipdia is not, what some apprehend, the sf or- 
pion or snake, l^o. It is not the serpent of the (iela, nor yet the tiger 
4>f the jungle. Bu^ your chief enemy is man. Beware of men / not of 
heatlien men only, but of men professing your own religion. 
Your chief foes in ladta may prove to be they of your ovm house* 
hoUL'^Betoare of men f ibr -there may be those who will oppose your 
minifltry, and impeach your purposes, Mid represent you as disturbers 
oi the peace of India, iuid subyertera of its empire.' Bewateofmen; 
for they may describe the religion oi Molodi as being not less CKcel* 
lent than the religion of Christ; drawing a yeil over its impurity 
and inhuman rites, and exalting the morality of paganism to a state 
nearly approximating to purit^ and ^rfection. Benare of men ^ 
fbr they may condemn you for inveifrhing against the superstition of 
idolaters, and fyr assailing it with yeheflKBt words and powerftd ar- 
guments; while they themselves, when mammon is concerned, will 
asaail it with violent hands, seise the car of their great Idol for 
tribute due> or break it in pieces before this Brahmins and assembled 
miititude* 

It is added, in the form of a note to the aboTe, 

' Some discu^ion * has lately taken plaoe concerning the Cubhee, or 
sacred verses of the Hindoos, used at the festivals of Juggernaut, 
Doorgah, &c. . of which mention was made in a letter to the Court of 
Dire^ets, laid on die table of the hoooiirable the House of Commons. 
Tlie <|uestion was, whether these tosses were really indecent, or 
HriMthes they w^^e net lather innocent and holy, resembling our ova 
sacred poetry. It may be satisfadory to some to have the character 
of these verses from another authority. Ii) a sermon prea'jhed by - 
die late Rev. David Brown, .Senior Chajplain ot the. East India 
Company at Gaksitta, oq Sunday the Ttb October, ISiO^admonish* 
w^ tte fiB|Ush not tf cbnoieaRWDa idolatry by acoqpting iQvita* 
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tions from the Hindoos to honour with ^their company, the festival 
called the Doorgah Poojah (the printed cards issued bj the Hindoos, 
referred to in the sermon, were m the English Language^, and rer 
quested the company of the English on Friday^ Satqrday^'and SuH" 
day,) at which Poojah (or worship) the idol goddess •Dooigah, 
whom the preacher comparesi to Aatarte and the Bona Dea, is ex- 
hibited in gorgeous state, and worshipped with songs and dances ; 
he thus describes the stanzas above alluded to :— '^ They have, lasthr, 
at this festival, what is called Kobee (verse). This is propeily the 
carnival of the Hindoos -the carcase on which they feed. But I 
cannot describe it from .this place. The hoary Brdnmin,- whfle he 

f lories in his shame, blushes on these occasions in the presence of an 
luropean/'-^-rtfte cardiue on vohkh they feed ! What a meaning does 
tliis expression convey ! And this testimony was delivei^d to the 
English Settlement at Calcutta, in the middle of the Hindoos them« 
selves! It was first given, on the Sunday above mentioned^ in 1810, 
and afterwards repeated, with new circumstances, at the Presidency 
Church on Sunoay, September 15, 1811, a few months before the 
faithful preacher died,' 

A second note contains the following extract from Mr. Wilber- 
force^s Speeches in Parliament on the question of Christianity 
in India. 

' Has not m^ Honourable Friend> (Mr. W. Smith) stated to you 
an incident which is decisive to this point, that they (the civil aervanta 
of the East India Company) were not afraid ^of seizins the car, and ' 
the idol of Juggernaut himself, for the payment of a 4encient tribute i 
Are we, after this transaction, to hear witli patience men who, when, 
the raising of some paltry tax was the object in question, could treat 
thus contemptuously the most sacred religious usages of the natives ; 
can we with patience hear the same class of men speaking df the 
teiider sensiU&ty of the natives in all that concerns their religious 
opinions itnd practices, when the object in view is no less than Aat 
of rescuing sixty millions of our fellow-subjects from the lowest 
depUis of moral degradation I There is a grossness of inconsistency 
here, which would be beyond all precedent ridiculous, if the serious 
eflfects to be iq>preheDded from it were not such as to excite in us the 
graver emotions of indignation and astonishment.' 

It is added, 

< We do not know whether Mr* Smith, in his relation of the ttmue 
of the car and idol of Juggernaut, alluded to the following tranaac- 
tion. Probably he did not, as this was not a case of revenue.' 

' About the close of the year 1801, advil servant of the Honour*^ 
able Company, holding the station of Collector in one of the southern 
provinces under the presidency of Madras; sent his peoiss (armed* 
servants) to the great Pagoda of the province, with orders to break 
the car of Juggernaut in pieces, and tasell the wood ; on Ae plea, 
that it had been the proper^ of a rebel chief, latel}r executed. The- 
Brahmins remonstrated against this sacrilege, daimingthe car as the 
property of the god« and they repulsed the peons. Th^ odlector» 
however, apprised them that he iwuld renew the attempt. On 
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'learning this, the Brahmini sent him an intimation,* and caused lius 
same to be circulated in the pronnce, *' that if he ofered such apro* 
ianation to the car of the god, holy Brahmins would cast ^msdvet 
headlong (com the lofty tower of the Pagoda**' Upon this, the Col* 
lector sent a formal messa^ to the Bndimins, haferming them, that 
he heard of ^ their vow to kdi themselves, and that he and his family 
would attend at the Pagoda to witness the tumatha (or spectacle}. 
Accordingly, on the day appointed, a ^eat multitude assembled at 
the place, and the collector and his fanulv, and all his peons and re- 
tinue, also attended. The tower over the gateway of the P&goda 
'was the place from which the Brahmins tbeatened to precipitate 
themselves. Within full and convenient view of this tower^ choirs • 
were placed for -the Collector of the province and his family. The 
awful moment had now arrived ; the Brahmins appeared on the top 
oi the tower, and the collector had given the oraer for the demoli- 
tion. The Brahmins, with iQud imprecations and menacing gesticu- 
lations> endeavoured to ii^itimidate him. They made several demonstra- 
tions, rushing repcatedl)r to the verge of the tower (the top of which 
Is flat), and as oft retiring again. But the Honourable Company's 
- oflScer was more firm to his purpose. He broke the car of the idol 
in pieces before them, and ordered the wood to be sold. Upon which 
the Bralimins silently withdrew from the tower, and the crowd qui- 
etly dispersed. 

* The above account is given on the aiitliority of the Honourable 
Company's officer who held die command in the adjoining district^ 
and who is now in EngUmd.* pp. 339 — 341. 

The whole of Dr. Buchanan's Address, which is expository of 
our Lord's charge to the seventy disciples in the tentli chapter of 
St. Luke, is so admirable, contains ^o much excellent advice to the 
Christian missionary, and conveys suggestions so important to 
every individual, that we cannot too strongly recommend it ii> 
general perusal. Upon the words whoso shall deny me, Dr. 
Buchanan founds these remarks ; 

' But let us inquire for a moment, what it is to deny Christ ; for 
whether you hold a living in the church at home, or a mission-living 
at>road, you may equallj^ deny him. 

* A minister of Christ denies Christ, when, instead of labouring 
in his service, and endeavouring to win souls, he hides his talent in 
a napkin, and lives in a state of decorous indolence ; only appearing 
occasionally in his sacred character, and then only to serve his own 
reputation. 

' A minister of Christ denies Christ, when, while he preaches to 
the people, though it be with splendid eloquence and apparent zeal, 
he so preaches that the offence of the cross ceases : and the world 
(whicti is at enmity with God) is not at all disposed to be at enmity 
with him, or to reproach him for the doctrine which he maintains. 

' A minister of Christ denies Christ, when he couru the society, and 
is flattered by the applause, of men, who have no respect for Uie 
name or religion of Christ ; when he prefers science and talents, to 
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^iij af heart, Gdd't ls#, and ^temtl mftk; aifd, iaM^ aftmag 
tranifbtmed in the tfHrU 4f his mhdf eaitiet abotift wkh him Ihaae* 
wordfl, written lA le^bla chAract^rs^ / a^ ean/bhned to the 

* Perhaps, Dr. BnchattatiV tet^M iBusfratioft bT the hnpdtf rf 
denying Christy ri^quiires to be guarded by 60it$iderabie qfii^- 
ficaiioQ, especially in refefeh<ie to thiii country, wb'et« a pro- 
feasioD of a belief in the docfrlhes of the gospel is 4a a rneasure 
creditable, and an educational familianty wiih truths which other*- 
wise would be bofnUiating and reYoltiog to the pride of the heart, 
fiivours an ind<dant acquieselice in the statements of the preacher. 
Under Aese circumatancea it its very poasible, and We have bad 
JBMiny striking instances of the fiact, that the doctrine of the gospel 
may be fialhftilly as weH aa ebqiieiitly preached^ wichont entail' 
ilig on iM minister of Christ, thai enmity attd iN!)>r6ac!i whiich 
they are naturally Calculated to eidte. On the ^hef hand, tiit^ 
application of such a teat of sincerity o^ Of ffdidity, wouM be 
DO less dangeroiis in its influence' 6h thode umbtek^ who sKonld 
adopt it to determine their own conduct, or' to ascertain their 
isucoess, tlian it would prove delusive in the results to whidi it 
would conduct us in appreciating their characteiv -The doc- 
trines of the cross may be preached oflfensively» through the 
incompetency or» inconsiderateness of sinoetv Imt mii^udciBg 
men^ without the oflence they ^ve bdng the ojfenee of the 
4To§s. Reproaches may be incurred which are not chargeaUe 
on the doctrines themselves. It id the fearles^hedi^ of reproach, 
united to the prudence and the temper which disarm it, that 
constitutes the genuine characteristic Of the disciple of Cbristc 
^lany excellent minister^ HaVe oWned thiit the persecution or 
reproach which they have had to encounter, was principally 
dang^ous, as it tended to engender a degree of spiritual pride, 
or tempted them to place a reliance on external evidences oi 
their sincerity. Therd is neverthelesa an important tnith Con* 
veyed- in Dr. BochMim's observation* 

The other extract which we shril give, oalto for our heartfesC 
and unqualified commendation. 

* Our Lord nrefaces his charge with noticing the extent of the 
harvest 1 The naroesl truly is g^eat* He probably had refch-ence to 
the field of Judea only at that tim^. But now much greater is the 
field now presented to our view ; a field whose extent is commensa- 
rate with one half the habitable globe ! The prospect of such an 
harvest might well be expected to weaken the force of religious pre- 
judice among different denominations in the Christian World. And, 
unquestionably, it hath already produced Uiat efiect. I am at this 
moment addressing the members of two diiFerent churches, who are 

oing forth as brethren under the patronage of the same Society, 
'bu^ my hrethreuy are conunanded to pray that the Lord of the 
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btrv^^ would sendJbrA Ubourers into his kartest* To you in par 
tieuliir vho are yoursdves labcrarers, is this duty assigined. But 
ihm^ odier labourem for whom you pray jieeS not l>e all o£ th6 same 
iunBe» or possess the same strength or skill for the cultivation of the 
£eld^ or gathering in of the fruits. The husbandman uses dififer^it 
modes of cutting down the com in different lands ; and there are 
different departments in getting in the harvest of the earth. As the 
hacrest of souls is so great, and appears to be whitening over so 
many and various climes, you are not to confine your prayer to the 
inccease of fidthful labourers who shall proceed from your own de» 
nomination only ; but who shall proceedfrom all'denominations of the 
viaSile church who hold the Htad^ and who desire that the kingdoms 
of the wjrld may become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his 

' Our Lord adds, Butthe labourers are f em. — This observation is 
yet more applicable, to British Asia than it could have been to Judea. 
Our Christian Nation has not yet sent forth seventy labourers, in the 
cha ra cter of Missionaries, to populous India, where the harvest is so 
great* I now address myself to the first two Missionaries, proceeding 
to that country, who have, l^een. regularly ordained Ministers of the 
Church of England.* pp. 337, 338. 

With these liberal remarks, in lieu of any comment of our 
own, we have great pleasure in connecting a paragraph from 
Dean Ryder's Sermon, and a note affixed to the Report of the 
Committee. 

< Among the different communions of Christians,' says the Dean of 
Wells, * union of spirit should surely prevail, as to this grand and 
common object ; but union of operation, in general, cannot: Per- 
"hssj/s^ indeed, the very contention and rivalry of love, under Chris- 
tian principles, may produce, on the whole, results the most rapid and 
complete/ p. 255. 

' The Committee transfer to this place, from Dr. Buchanan's Ad- 
dress printed in the subsequent pages, a very sensible note, the 
statements of which forcibly recommend to all Missionary Societies 
that line of conduct, whereby they will be most likely to reconcile 
Uie greatest degree of energy with mutual harmony, ooth at home 
and abroad,*— The union of such Christians in distinct bodies, as can 
act together without any dereliction of principle, or mutual suspicion 
and jealousy, .lays the foundation for the maintenance of candoui^ 
and good-will among all such bodies,, while they are stimulating their 
respective commumbns to exertions at home, and striving to be 
foremost in the race of Christian Charity towards the Heathen 
world* 

' " It is undoubtedly true,'' as Dr. Buchanan has well observed,. 
*' that not only the unlearned, but the most learned and pious per- 
sons in the visible church esteem their own particular communion ta 

Vol. II. N. S- 2 S 
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be the wisest, purest, best. And .though many things must suggest 
to them that such an opinion cannot be perfecth^ just, yet the pard* 
ality for their own denomination, being losterea from infancy, grow* 
to a constitutional predilection, and cannot be overcome. This state 
of thines, whatever be its inconvenience, hath these advantages :— 
Tirst, It is of use, to demonstrate to the Christian bis infirmity of 
judgement, and to intimate to him how remote he is from perfection 
in the present state ; and whether he choose to acknowledge his pre* 
judice and weaknesfi, or not, others will impute them to him as loog 
as he lives. Secondly, 1 o excite difierei^t bodies to emulation in 
good works, of which we have had recently some examples. And, 
Thirdly, to carry on, by various, and perhaps by the most prompt means, 
the work of the ministry, toward the full extension and final establi^ 
ment of the kingdom of Christ upon earth. By difierent classes of 
workmen the work is expedited ; as it were, by a division of labour. 
Besides, more interest is created when there appears a kind of pro- 
priety in the work ; and more energy is excited when the attention is 
conmied to the operations of a single body of men. At this very 
time, some societies are so intent on their own work, that they diQ 
not well know what the rest are doing." pp. 272; S, 
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*#♦ Gentlemen and PuMisher$ Hxiho have toorks in the press^ ioiU oblige 
the Conductors of the Eclectic Review, by sending Information 
(post paid J of the subject, extent^ and probable price of such toorks ^ 
ulhich they may depend upon being communicated to the Public^ if 
consistent wth its plan. 



We hear that the Rev. A. Macaulcy, 
Vicar of Roth lev, in Leicesterselre, is 
preparing for publication a Life of Me- 
lanctbon, connected with the history of 
LutheniDism, and of the Protestant Re- 
formation in Europe during the 1 6th 
century. The first volume, ttiminating 
with the close of the Diet of Augsburg in 
1530, may be expected in the course of 
the ensuing year. 

The Rev. Edward Parsons, of Leeds, 
has issued Proposals for publishing a 
complete octavo edition of Charnock's 
Works, to b« published in seven vo- 
lomes, (each volume containing up- 
wards of 600 pagesi) on five wove demy 
paper, hot-preiscd, 12s. per volume, 
with ao elegant portrait: a volume to 
be regularly publi^ched every three 
months: carefully ri'vised: with me- 
moirs of the author, a table of the 
Scriptures illustrated, and a copious 
iudex* The work will not be proceeded 
with till a competent number of sub- 
scribers is obtaned, to meet the ex- 
pences of the press, and no more copies 
will be printed, than are actually sub- 
scribed for. Distribution of the pro- 
posed works. — 1. The Existence of God, 
and Practical Atheism j ^. The Spi- 
riuiality of God and his Worship; 3. 
The Attributes of God ; 4. Providence 
-of Gqd; 5. Regeneration; 6. Recon- 
ciliation with God ; 7. The Knowledge 
of God in Christ; 8. Conviction of 
Sin ; 9. Unbelief the greatest Sin ; 10. 
Ihe Lord's Supper; II. Self £x9mi- 
nation ; 12, The Knowledge of Christ 
crucified ; 13. Christ our Passover ; 
14. The Death of Chriit, voluntary, 
aud acceptable ; 1 5. The Necessity of 
his Death; 16. His Exaltation and In- 
tercession ; 17. The Object of Faith ; 

18. The Efficacy of the Blood of Christ ; 

19. Obedience; 80. Afflictions; 21. 
Removal of the Gospel ; 22. Mercy 
secured; 23. Mortification; 24. Weak 



Grace Victorious ; 25. Sinful Thoughts ; 
26. The Church's Stability ; 27. Delight 
in Prayer; 28. Mourning for other 
Men's Sins, &c. &c. 

Speedily will be published, in a 4to 
volume. The Lord uf the Isles, a Poem. 
By Walter Scott, Esq. 

Mr. J. D. Patison is preparing to 
puMbb, Illustrations of London, in 
three octavo volumes, with numeroui 
engravings. 

Wm. Blair, Esq. is preparing for the 
press, an enlarged Currespoodence be- 
tween Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics, on the translation, dispersion, and 
free use of the Scripture;*; with select 
notes from the Rheims Testament and 
Doway Bible. 

Lieut. W. E. Parry, R. N. speedily 
will publish', Nautical Astronomy by 
Night, illustrated by engravings; in- 
tended chiefly for the use of the navy, 
and calculated to render more familiar 
the knowledge of the stars. 

Capt. Tuckey, R. N. has in great 
forwardness, a work on Maritime Geo- 
graphy, in four octavo volumes. 

A gentleman well known in the lite- 
rary world has in considerable forward- 
ness for the press, a complete Version 
cf the Sonnets, Odes, anrl^ Pngeants of 
Petrarch, with a cupious commentary. 
He published a specimen in an octavo 
volume in 1808. 

The Rev. J. Nightingale ts preparing 
for publication, Theomania* or Histo- 
rical Anecdotes of Religious Insanity 
and Delusion, from the earliest time of 
Christianity to the recent imposture of 
Joanna Southcott. 

The Military Adventures of Johnny 
Newcombe, a humorous poetical work, 
written by a Field Officer, and embH- 
lisbed with twelve cu'ou red caricatuifs 
by Rowlandson, wiW appear iii thu 
course of .next month. 

2S2 
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The Rev. T. Kj^d, author of Family 
and Village Sermons, has in the pre»s a 
second volume of similar distcourser; 
also a new editiun of the existing vo* 
)ume revised and improved ; the two 
volumes will contain fifty-two ser- 
mons. 

Medico-chirurg cal Transaclions^ Vol. 
V. published by the Me<)ical and Chi- 
rnrgical Society of London, will soon 
appear. 

Til* Fev. T. Vaoghan is preparing 
for the press. Some Account of the 
Life, with original Letters, of the laie 
Rev. T. Robinson, of Leicester. 

Mr. Richard VIToodhouse has an Eng- 
lishy French, Italian, and Portuguese 
Vocabulary 'nearly ready for publica- 
tioo. 

A new edition of Hay ter's Principles 
of Perspective, with considerable ad« 
ditionsy and illustrated by many new 
plates, is in the press. 

New Editions of the Spirit of Love, 
and the Spirit of Prayer, by the late 
Rev. Wm. Law, will appear early in 
next month. 

Dr. Montucci is now proceeding with 
alacrity toward the completion of his 
Chinese Dictionary; at the beginning 
of last month, he bad reached to the 
syllable Leu, and the characters en- 
graven were 14,900; and by the latter 
end of next year he hopes to see the 
engravings finished, when the number 
of characters will exceed 24,000. 

In the press, and shortly will be pub- 
lished, by Longman, Hurst, Kees, 
Orme, and Brown, iPatemoster-row, 
elegantly printed in quarto, Charle- 
magne, ou L'Eglise Dblivr^e, Pocme 
Epique, en Vingt-quatre Chants. Par 
Lueien Bonaparte, Membre De L'ln- 
stitut de France, &c. &c. &c. This 
interesting work, which has formed a 
principal occupation of its author for 
ten years of retirement, is founded upon 
the most prominent and illustrious ac- 
tion of that Emperor, whom he has 
chosen for its Hero, 'and abounds 
throughout in high examples of poetic 
invention and classical style and cha- 
racter; uniting the rare combination of 
^vivid and original genius with the motit 
correct and cultivated judgment. It 
has presented to its siuthor splendid 
opportunities for description, afiforded 
by the rites and ceremonies of the 
Pagan and Catholic religions. It has 
exalted as well as enriched the poetry of 



its nation, and, as may even now on^ 
here be assorted, it is calculated to re- 
cal contemporary taste to the correct 
and established models of an older and 
more Augustan sera of literature. 

Also, preparing for pablicatioil, 
Charlemagne, translated into English 
Rhyme, by the Rev, S. Bodfrr, D. D. 
and the Rev. F. Hodgson, A. M. 

♦#* Fifty copies, both of tha Prencb 
and of the English, will be taken off 
ou royal paper, for which early appli- 
cations are requested; 

The Rev. Mr. Tyerman, of Newport, 
in the Isle of Wight, has in hand a 
work, which will probably extend to 
two octavo volumes. On the varions re- 
markable revivab of Religion from the 
earliest periods down to the present 
time, and in every part of the world^ 
the history of each revival to be placed 
in chronological order, and to describe 
the state of society when it took place ; 
the means which were prindpally bless- 
ed, with any plans of usefulness which 
^ere adopted ; the extent and dnration 
of each revival ; the moral effects which 
accompanied and followed it, and the 
causes of its decline ; together with short 
biographical memoirs of the persons 
who were principally instmmental in 
promoting it. The author intends em- 
bodying into the work abridgements of 
the works already in print en the sub- 
ject, and will feel himself particularly 
obliged by the communication of any 
original or scarce documents, which he 
will carefully return, free of expence, 
in case their return should be requested. 

Mr. Tyerman has in the press an 
Essay on Evangelical Hope, which will 
be ready for circulatioa in a few weeks. 

A new monthly publication for the 
Ladies will make its appearance on the 
Ist of January, 1815, entitled The 
British Lady's ^Magazine. U is an 
endeavour to supply tho sex. with a 
Journal of a decided and original cha* 
racier ; and aims at becoming a res- 
pectable literary medium for the more 
cultivated order of females. It hints, 
indeed, at promised and expected as- 
sistance, from some of the most distia* 
guishedof the class. 

NoxTB Amxbica.— Proposals have 
been recently issued for publishing a 
great national work, in perpetual com- 
memoration of those illufitriona m^n who 
have most distinguished themselves, by 
their virtues, talents, and public ser« 
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Vices : to be entitled Delaplaioe^s Re* 
pository, of the Portraits and Lives o f 
tbc Heroes, Philosophers, And States- 
men of Americsi^ The Portraits will be 
engraved by Messrs. Kdwin, Leney, 
Fairmao, Lawson, and Tiebout. This 
work will consist of portraits executed 
by the best engravers ^ from paintings 
of the most celebrated artists, either 
done inomediately for the purpose, or 
selected for the fidelity of their resem- 
blance to the originals, from pictures 
already In posses ^ion of private fami- 
lies or public institutions. Each por- 
trait will be accompanied with a bio- 
graphical sketch of the character of the 
person represented ; so that the whole 
will form a standard book of reference 
of such varied information, as to be 
important in the libraries of every pro- 
fession. With what care the publisher 
means to provide fur the perfect accom- 
plishment of this purpose, and for the 
satisfaction of the public, will be better 
understood when he state?, that before 
. the picture he designs for publication is 
put into the bands of the engraver, it 
is sabmitted to the inspection of per- ^ 
sons acquainted with the original, and if 
it fails to exact unanimous recognition 
of resemblance, he rejects it, and pro- 
cures another to be painted, at his own 
expense, by some eminent artist. It is 
not in the portraits only that the pub- 
lisher means to be unsparing of labour- 
and expense : every other part of the 
work shall be of o quality to corres- 
pond with them. For this purpose he 
has called in gentlemen of well tried 
and acknowledged talents, erudition and 
taste, to write the biographical parts, 
the materials for which it will be his owa 
care to provide, not only by indefa- 
tigable research in the public archives 
of the country, but by the most earnest 
inquiries into domestic records, in order 
that the characters may be displayed, 
each in its two-fold aspect, of a citizen 
and a man^n the thorny and dange- 
rous paths ' of public exertion, and in 
the minute details of private life, where, 
as Johnson says, " exterior appendages 
are laid aside, and men excel each other 
only by prudence and virtue." In this 
pursuit the publisher wishes to be un- 
derstood as by no means harbouring the 
most distant intention to trespass be- 
yond the limits which families and 
friends may chuse to prescribe to inqui- 
ries — bvt he ventures to suggest to their 



consideration, the reasonableness of al- 
lowing him the privilege to call upon 
them for such iafoimation as may be 
necessary to give perfection to pictures 
intended for transmission to posterity. 
Along with these proposals, some por- 
traits and the life of Columbus, together 
with a prefatory discourse, are laid 
before the public, as a specimen of the 
quality of the engravings, of the print- 
ing, and of the general composition of 
the work as it is intended to be executed* 
.And he pledges himself (on the breach 
of which, he agrees to submit to the 
forfeiture of the public support) that 
every part of the work shall at least 
eqnsd, if not excel, that specimen. 
He has but one assurance more to giine 
to the public; it is this; — ^the Repository 
shall in no instance be suborned to the 
purpose of party, influenced by party 
views, or discoloured by political par- 
tialities. 

€oNi>moN8,<-»l. The work will be 
printed in quarto. Twelve portraits, 
with their accompanying biographical 
sketches, will constitute a volu me i 
which volume will be published in the 
course of a year, in two septtrate num- 
bers, neatly put up in boards— each 
number to be deltvered to the subscribers 
at the end of each half year. Every 
volume will be ornamented with an ele- 
gant title-page and vignette, designed 
and engraved by Mr. Fairman ; and also 
Aq emblematical frontispiece, designed 
by him and engraved by Mr. Lawson. 
At the end of the second number, a list 
of subscribers, and an index to the 
whole volume, will be printed. The 
typographical part will be executed by 
Mr. William Bn.wn. 2. The price of 
each volume will be eight dollars to 
subscribers — half of it to be paid on 
the delivery of the first number—the 
other half on the deliTcry of the se- 
cond. To non-subscribers the price will 
be nine dollars a volume. 

Early in November will be published, 
a new edition of Miscellaneous Poems, 
by John Byrom, M.A. F.R.S. (better 
known by the name of Doctor Byrom) 
some time Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. With his portrait and life. 
2 vols. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Speedily will be published. The Life 
and Death of the Rev. Joseph Alleine, 
Author of •* A Call to the Uuconverted." 
With his Christian Letters full of Spi- 
ritual Instructions. I2mo. 4s. bds. 
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BtOCRAPaY. 

The Interesting Narrative of the Life 
«f Olandah Equiano, or Gustavus Vassa, 
the African. Written by himself. A 
new edition corrected. 12ino. 3s. 6d. 
bds. 

CLASSICAL LITBBATURK. 

Piadari Carmina juxta Exemplar 
Heyniaoiim ; quibus acce^serant Nota: 
Heyniaoas; Paraphrasis Benedictiua; 
et Lexicon Pindaricmn, ex integro 
Dammii Opere Etymoloi^ico excerptuin, 
et justi Serie dispositum ; digessit et 
edidit Henricus Hantingford, LL.6. 
CoUegii B. Marise Winton, prope Win- 
touy Socius. 8vo. 11. lOn. bdtf. 

Uammii Lexicoa Pindaricum, ex in • 
tegro ejus Opere Etymologico excerpsit, 
et justi Serie dinpoftuit, Uenricui Hon- 
tingford, LL.B. 8vo. Ids. bds. 

■DQCATION. 

A Manual of Latin Grammar, in- 
tended to combine the ancient plan of 
Grammatical Institntion, originally en- 
joined by Royal authority, with the ad- 
vantages of modern improvement. To 
which are prefixed, some prefatory hints 
and cbtfen'ations on the methods of 
commencing and pursuing classical 
learning in schools and by private study. 
By John Pye Smith, D.D. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
bound. 

Tlie Picture of Nature; or, a Ge- 
neral Survey of the Princijial Objjects 
of the Creation, which present them- 
selves to the Observation of Man ; cal- 
culated' to convey miscellaneous instruct 
t'on to young persons, and to direct 
their attention to the great First Cause, 
lllustrati'd by Plates. By William 
Jillard Hort, author of the Nei? Pan- 
theon, Introduction to the Study of 
Chronology and History, Miscellaneous 
English Kxercises, and the Practical 
Ciphering Book. 12mo. 3s. bound. 

The English Pronouncing Spelling- 
book, on a plan entirely new ; calcu- 
lated lo correct provincialisms, and pro- 
mote an uniform pronunciation, by t-x- 
hibiting to the eye the various anomalies 
of the language along with tjhe regular 
fc0und:>. The whole intended as a first 



book for children. By Tbomaa Wear, 
late Master of the Free English S^chool^ 
Dedham. Is. 

Animated Nature; or Elements of 
the Natural History of AnimaU. Illas* 
tratcd by short histories and anecdotes $ 
and intended to afford a popular view of 
the Linnean system of arrangement. 
For the use of schools." By the Rev. 
W. Bingley, A.M. Fellow of the Lin- 
nean Society, and late of Peter-bouse^ 
Cambridge. Embellished with engrav- 
ings. 6s. bds. 

FOBBIGII LITEKATUKB. 

Messrs. Longman «od Company be^ 
to inform the Public, that by an ar- 
rangement lately concluded with the 
proprietors of the Works of Baroa 
A. De Humboldt and M. Bonpland, they 
have come into possession cf the re- 
maining copies of those valuable and 
splendid Publications, which they now 
offer for sale at the Pari? prices : viz. 

Relation Historique de leur Voyage 
aux Regions Equinoxialcs do Nouveau 
Continent pendant les Annies 1799- 
1804. Tom. I. Partie I. avcc 1' Atlas 
des Cartes Geographiques et Phy- 
siques, 4to. pap. fin. 3U pap. velia 
3i, \Qt. 

Atlas Pittoresque des Vues des Cor- 
dilleres et Monumens des Peuples In- 
digenes de I'Amirique : contenant 60 
PI. la plupart colories, sur coiomb 
velin. Folio, pap. fin. 25/. 4x. vclin, 
figures avant la lettre, 37/. 16#. 

Recueil d'Observations de Zoologte 
et d* Anatomic comparie, faites dans 
POcian Atlantique, dans rioteneur du 
nouveau Continent, et dans la mer da 
Sud : avec Planches imprimees en 
coulcur. 4to. liv. I. k Vlll. pap, fiu. 
7/, 17*. pap. velia 101. 2*. 

Essai Politique sur le Royaume d<^ 
la Nouvelle Espagne; 2 torn. 4tu. 
Avec un Atlas Physique et Geogra- 
phique, pap. fin 13/. pap. velin 19/. 

Recueil ^'Observations Astronoml- 
ques, d*0|>eratious Tri^onomitriques, et 
de Mesures Baroniitriques, faites pen. 
dant Ic cours d'un Voyage aux Herons 
Equinoxialcs du Nouveau Continent, 
depuis 1799, jusqu'i 1803. Ouvrage 
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auquel on a joint des Rrcfierchen His- 
toriques sur )a position de plusieon 
points importans. 2 torn. 4to. pap. fin. 
9L 1^. pap. velin.n/. 12^. 

Plantes Eqaiuoxiales, recu«illies au 
Mexjqoe, dans Pile de Cuba, dans ies 
Provinces de Caracas^ de Camanoetde 
Barcelone, aux Andes de la Nouvelie 
Grenade, de Quito et de Perou, et sur 
Its bords da Rio-Nigro, de POrenoqne 
et de la riviere des Ainazones; Ornes 
de Planches, Fulio, liv. i. & XV. 24/. 
Sur Colomb. Veltn, 40^ 10i« 

Monographie des Melastomes et des 
Rhexia, et des autres genres da m^me 
ordre— enriches d'environ 2000 plantes 
nouvelles : orn^s de Planches en cou- 
leur. Fol.o, \\v. L k XV. 27/. Snr 
Colomb. velin, 46/L 

%* It is necessary to observe that 
each of these is a separate and distinct 
Work iu itself, and may be bought se- 
parately ; but, for the accommodation 
of thoi>e persons who wish to possess 
the whole, general Titles, &c. have been 
prepared for forming the whole Collec- 
tion into, an entire and complete Work 
in the foliowins order, laid down by the 
Author :«-l. Historical Narrative, with 
the Picturesque and Geographical At- 
las ; 2. Zoology and Comparative Ana- 
tomy ; S. Political Essay on New Spain; 
4. Astronomy; 5. Physics and Geo- 
logy ; 6. Botany, comprehending Equi- 
noxial Plants and Mpnography of the 
Melastomes. 

BISTOKT. 

A new edition of Arrian's HiAory of 
Alexander's Expedition; translated from 
the Greek, with Notes, Historical, Geo- 
graphical, and Critical, by Mr* Booke. 
To which are prefixed Mr. Le Clerc's 
Criticisms upon Quintus Curtius, and 
some Remarks upon Mr. Perizonius' 
Vindication of that Author. 2 vol. 8vo. 
11. Is. bds. 

MATHEMATICS. 

New Mathematical Tables, contain- 
ing the Factors, Squares, Cubes, Square 
Roots, Cube Roots, Reciprocals, and • 
Hyperbolic Logarithms, of all Numbers 
from 1 to 10,000 ; Tables of Powers 
and Prime Numbers; an extensive 
Table of Forniulse, or General Synopsis 
of the most important Particulars re- 
lating to the Doctrines of Equations, 
Series, Fluxions^ FluenU, fcc. kc By 
Peter Bariow, of the Royal Military 
Academy, 8vo.l8s. 8ds, 



MBDICINB AND CUIBUXGBar. 

Facts and Observations on Liver Com- 
plaints and Bilious Disorders in gene- 
ral ; connected by an appropriate and 
successful Mode of Treatment, illus- 
trated and confirmed by a numerous se- 
lection of Cases; with Reaiarks not 
noticed by former Writers : addressed 
to Invalids as well as to those of the 
Profession, being the Result of long 
and extensive Practice in various Cli- 
mates, particularly directed to those 
Diseases. By John Faithhorn, of Ber- 
ners-street, formerly Surgeon in the 
Hon. East India Company's (Service. 
8vo. 6s. bds. 

Number XL. with an Engraving, of 
The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, exhibiting a Concise View of 
the latest and mo»t important Disco- 
veries in Medicine, Surgery, and Phar- 
macy. 3s. 

MISCELLAMBOUS. 

Debates at the East India House, I'n 
the several General Courts of Propri- 
etors of East India Stock, held on Wed- 
nesday the 25th of May, Thursday the 
9th, Wednesday the 2«d, and Thursday 
the 23d of June, 1814, on the Subject 
of Pensions. By au Impartial Re- 
ported. 8vo. 4s. 6d. sewed. — Each De- 
bate may be had singly to complete 
imperfect Sets. 

Vol.VIlL PartL of The Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia, conducted by David 
Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. Ed. &c. &c. 
4to. with 13 plates, ll. Is. bds. 

The Edinburgh Review, Na 46. 68. 

POBTBT. 

Azora, a Metrical Romance, in Four 
Cantos. By Michael Head, Esq. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. bds. 

Poems and Imitations. By Daniel 
Cabanel, of Lincoln's Inn, Esq. 8vo. 
10s. bds. 

THBOLOCY. 

The Complete Works ©f the latd Rer. 
Thomas Robinson, M.A. late Vicar c€ 
SU Mary, Leicester ; and Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; contain- 
ing Scripture Characters, the Christian 
System, Prophecies of the Messiah, 
(any of which may be had separate.) 
8 vols. 8vo. 4L 4s. bds. 

An Essay on Immortality, m Three 
Parts. The Design li, hwtead of the 
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old defective and unprogriBsnre Moral 
Argument for a Future State, to sub- 
ait a very different and far more Phi- 
losophical one, drawn from Universal 
Nature. By the Author of a Review of 
the fiwt Principles, Bishop Berkeley, 
Dr. Raid, and Professor Stewart, 8vo. 
9s. bds. 

A Candid and Impartial Inquiry into 
the Present State of the Methodist So- 
cieties in this Kingdom, wherein their 
Doctrines are fairly examined, their 
Discipline and Economy investigated, 
real Excellencies in each displayed and 
vindicated, Defect3 candidly stated, and 
Improvements suggested j with a View 
to the future Prosperity of the Body, 
aud the more general Diffnsion of pure 
and undefiied Religion, under their au- 
spices, among Mankind*. By a Mem- 
ber of the Society. 8vo. 78. 6d, hds. 

A Sermon preached in the parish 
church of Lancaster, on Thursday, 
Augustus, 18U, at the Primary Visi- 
tation of George Henry, Lord Bishop 



ofCfaestoc. ByTboma^nnhamWbit- 
aker, LL.D. F.S.A. Vicar of Whalley, 
and Rector of Heysham, in Lancaskire,. 
4to. 28. 

A Treatise on the Nature and In ^ 
portance of True Religion. With an 
account of the death of some Christians 
and Unbelievers. The whole designed 
to shew the superiority of Christianity- 
over Infidelity. By the Rev. George 
Marsden. 12mo. Ss. bds. 

TOPOCaAPHY. 

Paris in 1803 and in 1814. By the 
Rev. W. Shepherd. 8vn. 7s. Gd. bds. 

A Topographical Account of Bawtr]r 
and Thome (Yoricshire) with the VH- 
lages adjacent. By W. Peck. Idas- 
trated by a Map, and nine Engravings 
on Wood by Green, in his best manner. 
4to. 11. lis. 6d. bds. A few Copies, 
with the Plates on India paper, 21. Ss. 

Only 100 Copies of this Work an^ 
printed, and a great Part of .them were- 
> subscribed for. 



ERRATA IN THE NO. FOR SEPTEMBER. 
P. d90, 1. 22, foir Warburton. An account, — read Warboctony OB accoulw 
1. 16 from bottom, /or art8,--rcittf wits. 
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Art. L A Tour through lUdy^ exhibiting a View of itt Sceneir, 
itg Antiquitiefly and its Monuments ; particularly as they are Qo- 
jects of Classical Interest and Elucidation: with an Account 
of the present State of its Cities and Towns ; and Occasional Ob' 
servations on the recent Spoliations of the French, . By the Rer. 
John Chetwode Eustace. 2 vols. 4to. pp. Ixxxiv. 608, and 6M^ 
Price 5/. 5«. Mawman. 181S.' 

fCotUinued from page 485 of our last Number. J 

*^ yHE Etbunal City !''— Mr. Eustace justly obaeryes^ ibat 
^ in ttie whole universe there are only two cities, interesting 
alike io every niember of the great Christian community, to 
every citizen of tfae civilized world, whatever may be bis tribe 
or nation, — Rome and Jerusalem/ ^ The former,' he cidds, 
* calls up every, classic recollection; the latter awakens every 
sentiment of devotion : the one brin^rs before our eyes all the 
splendours of the present world ; the other all the glories of 
the world to come.* That Rome and Jerusalem are su- 
premely interesting to every member of the great Christian 
community, will be readily acknowledged; but nothing, we 
conceive, can be more essentially dltferent than the complex 
•motions which the sight of either metropolis is calculated to 
excite. The nature of these emotions ib un individual, would, 
indeed, depend u))on tlie previous habits of association to which 
bis imagination had been trained. Minds in which that faculty 
has beeu highly cultivated, but has been exercised only in 
subservience, and with habitual reference, to the emotions of 
xaste, often lose in the passion for what is beautifiii, a dis* 
Vol. XL N. S. ? T 
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tinctperceptioa and a resolute love of ifhatis true. Morality 
and Devotion are, Tvith regard to such persons, reduced to the 
condition of mere sentiments ; and in this shape are made to 
conform themselves to the supreme decisions of taste. The in- 
tellect, luxuriating in the riches of its own combinations, ac- 
quires a dangerous facility in imposing upon itself its own 
shadowy speculations, in place of realities less congenial with 
that moral complacency which it is fond of indulging. The 
heart has not. indeed, consciously and delib^erateiy forsaken 
the worship of truth ; but retaining only confused notions of its 
dictates, it b seduced to bow down, with refined idolatry, to 
the specious images of its own .creation. In such minds, we 
"can easily conceive that Rome and Jerusalemi — the ^ classie 
recollections* inspired by the one, and the devotional sentimoit 
created by the other, — would occupy a proximity of situation, — 
would possess a degree of resemblance, which, to some persons, 
might appear unnatural. Persons difierently constituted might 
be led to wonder how, for a moment, the complacent sensations 
awakened by surveying the magnificent remains of ancient idol- 
atry, could survive the introduction of strong deyptioual fisd- 
.in^; stiH tn^ ho^ fliey eotild a^^j^arebtTi Meml with, hndtk a 
feeli»^, to if ito^sc^ibg' a idK^r^ of ^fiiifitjr t^hteh UliAe them 
ftnttJD m orie ^Werifel nnpV^iton ;— hoW ^6 vafioii^ and incon- 
l^utttii^ a^ li's^etebla^ bt Idea^ a^ is cobnected^ with the ^ nn- 
cleht oVigin atad venei^ftTe fame, the mighty achievements and 
vast em^ire,^ of anciebt and modern j^ome, — ^her heroes and 
her gainUi her consuls and her cardinak, her emperors and her 
popes, aha, ib stralige illianide with tnes^, ' the crods of Mount 
Cdvary and Ihe iongs of Moant Zi(ni/--*Miild be thus infi- 
mlitely aisooiated, ifrithout a seitee vf their a6sbi«te discord- 
ance : so that Mr. tlastace aotnalfy speiJcd df eAterihg^ the 
portal of the Pcmtheon, < t&rongli which tMriee f Wcfniy gene- 
rations have flowed iii siiccaimn^ widi a tmxtnm of ikwe and 
ra%toica venetydian' Whatever be the poWeMM ^Ivtot #Mdi 
can llitts mdt down aU the moral fcelh^^ ioto aihe ittde te Mb 
emofioHy whether it be a blmd and itrdi«eritxffl4iitilir it i ^ii feM t 
for antiquity, a {bastion for external splendour, oUr a MiAMic 
local attaehment to a ohssiea) region, ks dp^iTtflM^ ft df the 
most dahgierous tendency. 

Our reMerSy however,'^ will not hesitate to is^he shtt 4n 
eflbct on Mr. Ensiaee's mind, to the pecufiitr ohaihcler of fib 
r^igious belief. It was the poU^v of the Romiah 6hurc|^ <6 
avaS itself of all the splendours of the imperial ihdne, and la 
flt^rengtheti its hold on the mmds of the people, by flatthrinl^ 
their pride, their love of gldry, thdr pasaion for sccttfe g^n- 
dair and speetaole, and tfidr abrjiect proiiedeMi to Hhj^WNHitton. 
All that it imposed utrah them^ m the shape of iirilotatsdn, were 
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ISasikces Tmr ihrou^ Haty. S4d 

m rf^Hr creeds and a 6otsewhat different ritus^. It adopted ib^ 
tei«]lle3 . of Pagauisin, for the pUrppses of CbriiStian tworsbip ; 
aad iD'ade use of. the ren&ains of anc^eut greatness ds a quarry 
for the erection of its churches and lepi^o^l palaQcs. :Th9 
Cbtistians, Mr. EustJkce howiever adds, do mi Seem «to hava 
taken ^ossessio^. of any temples,, at lea;9t in Rome, whore thsa 
emperors treated tbe asicient religion of the eopii^e u^itli pe- 
etdiar delicacy ^ till tlie total dowut'al of idolatry ^ t^nd the.^m- 
plefd ehauj^ of public 6{}hiion. (p. .2ii.) Notbino^ could be 
better adapted to the prejudices of the b^rt than tb<e llomish 
superstition*, which ssy^ediatically conlprdmi^ed the spiritiial for 
the sensibfe ; codmectcd the assdeiitions of taste with the im- 
pressions bf sense, only to make those impressions tbe^ mpre 
captivatii^g and delusive^ and, by combining them With false 
QOlioDi of relig^ion, and with that instinctive .sort of devotipa 
' whtish -readily attaches Uself to an indefinite object, etS^ctikally 
Excluded froin the inihd ail i4)6ropriate ideas of the invisible 
realities, to which ipure faith ana spiritual Worship have r(«fer- 
eac^, abd chained th& immortal principle to semblances and 
shadows. 

^ Rdmc,* says Mr. EiiStac^, -^ brfns^ b^sfore our eyes all the 
6|^ncbuk« of the present world/ It mi^ht, .indeed, be ooa-' 
sidered not only as the depositary and. jmart (vf X\\h riches, and 
of the earth, but as the very syr&bol of every tbuig on 



ivbich human pride establishes itself To exaJi^ to eonoMe, to 
4eifybuma^ nature, aiid> for tliis <purpQ9e,»to make the Itcene oi 
bis present MistehceiU that mi^irht satisfy the fancy, and soothe 
th^^de 6f man^ was the uniform desrg'n o^. the institution^, ajld 
reli^i6U9 pdlity df cta&sical Ue^ith^nism. .The perfeetiou of the 
teta. aided this desij^n, not only by presenting, as if in rivalry 
to the wondens of Nature, the creations ot huin&n fancy, and the 
triuoiphs of human genius, but by being employed to ^ive a de- 
finite shajte to every thing abstract or imaginary, to change the 
iotellectaal into the sensible, and tfa\is to contract or tower every 
idea to the ievdt and ookbpaka of his nature. By a more, daring 
n^iety'thaii the fabled rebellion of the* Titans> Heaven .was 
broi^t down to swell the pride ofNGreece and of Rome. 
*^fivery hill &hd valley had its tradition, every city its tutelary 
^ {|oH; every spot was consecrated in the eyes of the native. 
*' The object of philosophy and of the arts, seemed to be alike, to 
'Ibcklize eVery object of fear, of hope, or of veneratioo ;* to.ap« 
furopriute to eVery indefinite feeling some definite form, and to 
"merge the ftiture and the infinite in the present circumstances 
of idfa^^s inaipient existence. 

it may deserve hnvestrgation^ hoW far the stibtle, spirit of an* 
irientidolatiry, still survives in other forms and inatiiutions ; that 
apecieaof idolatry, wemean> which is less gross, indeed, than tlie 
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dftik rites of Baal, or of Ostrit, bat not less impiMis ; whidi 
consists in epthroniog the pride of man on the foot-stool of kk 
Maker, and transforming toe temple of the material world iaiaa 
theatre for the celebration of the pomp and glories of its emrthlj 
inhabitant. How far the lore of the arts has a tendency ladna- 
rish this daogerous propensity, as connected with an enthusias- 
tic admiration of tfia productions of heathen genius, and an 
implicit adoption of them as models of imitation, demands a 
fuller consideration dian can here be giren to the subject. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing in the pleasures of taste, necessarily op- 
posed to the dictates of Christianity ; but they may be made the 
medium of transmitting an influence very hostile to its spiritual 
nature, and to the genius of the Gospel, as a system of humility, 
by flattering the jnride and self-sufficiency of man. This was 
one of the moat powerfully operating causes of the Romidi 
corruption of Christianity. Bv this means, so large a portioa 
of Paganism was taken up, and absorbed in its institutions ; and 
while the fears of the multitude were quieted by penances and 
commutations, as delusive as the expiatory rites of heathen 
temples, and their prayers directed to mediators equally unreal 
and powerlns as the gods of the Pantheon, their imaginatioas 
were dazzled and in&ralted by the pomp of art, and the vi- 
sion of earthly grandeur. 

Among those palpably embodied abstractions which the ima- 
gination cherishes as the central idea of a thousand combina- 
nons of feeling, none have acquired so extensive an inflnenoe, and 
have seemed to possess such an exiematiiy of existence to the 
mind, as the strong personification of countries and of eitiea. 
Even those who are not in the habit of observing the in Aieoca 
of imagination upon huQian actions, cannot but tuive perasivcd 
how fordbly the idea of our native country, the object of war- 
ship or devoted fondness to every generous mind, influences us^ 
aa though it were indeed a being and a presence, while wa are 
imconscious of tte intellectual process by which it has become pos- 
sessed of the power of so mysteriously afiecting us. No people 
more entirely surrendered themselves to this feelittg tban^lba 
Rbtnans. The g^ory of their city, with which each citiz^i eoB« 
pected the privileges of his birthright, and identified his per- 
aopal interests, was the idol of. his enthusiasm. Mtaimamu mtm, 
was the proudest boast of her natives ; and the power of 4iat 
name was exemplified when St Paul asserted his free fairtk- 
right : the magwtrates '< feared when the; knew be was a Ro- 
man.** Strongly, possessed by this imagmatton, Mr. £uataoa 
adopts the bold appellatives — ^the ' Eternal city,* — ^the ^ Mis^ 
tress of the World, — 'in application to Rome ; and seems to oott* 
template the metropolia, not so much as a personificatios of 
human grandeur, as a real iateUigenea, presiding over the oarlh, 
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i^uiri«^ ttcm faer seTen hills the blessing of ciTilization and 
religion, and retaining, through all tlie changes which «he has 
experienced, a conscious majesty, and an identity of character. 
He speaks of her as claiming * respect and affeotian^ oil 
grounds which the Christian and the philosopher must admit 
with grateful acknowledgment* He quotes, with entliusiasm, 
the designations of the < Holy City,* the < Liglit of Nations,' 
the ^ Parent of Mankind ;' iand he subjoins, in the form of a 
note, the following * elevated language* of Leo the (Jreat, 
standing over the tomb of St. Peter and St. Paul, on their 
festival. 

< Isti sunt viri per quos tibi evangelium Christi, Roraa ! respleod*- 
uitj Isti sunt qui te ad banc gloriam provexerunt ut gens.sancta 
populus electus, civitas sacerdotaTis ac regia per sacram beati Petjri 
s«aera caput orbis effecta, latins presideres religione divina, qoam 
dominatione terrena.' p. 198. 

But for the sublimest personification of the object of Mr. 
Eustace's almost idolatrous reverence, a Protestant would 
pefer to the solemn representations of the Apocalyptic Vision. 
The Mistress of the World is depicted by the pen of inspired 
prophecy, arrayed in purple and scarlet, decked with gold 
and precious stones and pearls, haying a golden cup in her 
band, seated on her seven hills, with peoples, and multitudes, 
and nations, and tongues^ assembled around her in tributary 
subjection. She. is styled ^^ that Great City which reigneth 
•▼er the kings of the earth ;*' and the language ascribed to 
her is, ^^ I/sit a queen. I am no widow, and shall se^ na 
sonrow." '^ She hath glorified herself and lived deliciously.*' 
How appropriately is it observed, that * all the splendours oC 
the present world are brought before our eyes,' in the view oC 
Rome ! The Apostle enumerates the treasures of her wealth,-^ 
'* the merchandise of gold and, silver, and precious stones and 
pearls, and ptrrple and scarlet, and marble, and frankincense, 
and wine, and oil :" and he sums up the catalogue with 
^* slaves and the souls of men.' And all who beheld her de- 
9tructioo, are represented as exclaiming, '^ What city is like 
Miito that great' city. Alas, alas ! that great city, for in one 
hour she is made desolate " '' For with violence,'' it is so« 
kmnty declared, ^' shall that great city Babylon be thrown 
down, and shall be found no more at all." 

Our readers must excuse us for thus seeming to wander 
from our immediate subject ; but it appeared to us deserving 
«f remark, that the most interesting aspect under which, after 
all the glories of her past history, Rome can be contemplated, 
i» that which she presents as the sulyeci of prophecy. Not- 
witfastandtttg the enigmatical obscurity in vrhich the visions ^ 
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a^ futuTQ-are. nec^sa^ly enyelojR^d, ^ cer^itJ^^J ojj ^ efiSafi 
•pirecUctcd, cannot t)e 'd,oubtea^by a^y consist^e^t VeUever ia tl^e 
truths of.' ChnsUanity : and bow various anA, uns^twlj'^loi^ 
soever^mia^y bave peen t,he attempt^ of commentaWs to elucidate 
the j^reci^e import off t^e symbolic regVes^ntatipns of the pro- 
"^pfeeti both as to the seaso^ and tlje clrcuinstances o]f tieir' 
fulfilfnent, stiU yie ipanortance anil tlie I)ivin^ auti^ority of the 
tecorcL lji)rb\^ Qur excluding- tbe events referred t^. l^otp our 
aiteaUve expcci^itlons. Xbat tb^y are ^itill in futurity^* fa, lye 
apprinend/inconU:ovcrtibly evident trorn. t,he deciiuratipn that 
the destruction or tbe city sball W utter ' aiul iina1;"and there 
is a local speciality — a minuteness of detail in tbe descriptioD, 
vhiclk seems to forbid the id^a of its beiui^ of a figuratiTe 
nafture. O/tbii^ we may undoubtedly be pcrsua<^d, that when- 
ercfr'the event shall take plkce, £he cirfcumstances of its liil- 
flrm'6nt will leave no room' for questioning the' designed im- 
port, or for disputing the application of the prophecy, tn the 
mean time, though Mr. Kustaee ^represeats Roqae as eyen 
now already fallt^a from her greatness, the, new posture which 
she is assumitig may well recall the attention of iutelligeni 
men to a ^qject, wl^lohp aqcording to the uoifprm ioter^reta* 
tion of Prote^taolt commutators, occupies so coi>spicupiip a 
pbuie among tJbQ traifL^ac^ons v^l^iQii Uivine Wisdom ha^ t]\opgiii 
YM>rthy of being madjs the ^<^bj^ct of» its communications. 

No such awful anticipations couU be supposed to; iQ^det 
on the poetical. entJtusiasm and philosppbic melancholy, witb 
which Mr^ Eustace contemplated the interesting, spectiicle of 
Ancient and Mjodero Roine from the tower of the capilol. 

^ Behind us,' he describes the prospect, * the modern town lay 
extended over the Campus Martius, and spreadhig along the banks 
of the Tiber, formed a curve round tbe base of the capitol Before 
us, scattered in vast black shapeless masses, over ths seven hills^ 
and, through the intervening values, arose the ruins of the ancient 
city \ hey stood desolatc> amidst solitude and silence, ^ith grpve^ 
of funereal cyprejis waving over tliem ; the awful monumenj^, not 
of individunU but of generitjgns ; not of m^n, but of ein^irciL 

* A diiitant view of ^gin* and ofMpgara, o^ the Hiraeus apd of 
Corinth, melted the soiil of an ancient Roihan, for a while su^nd^ 
his private sorrows^ and absorbed bib sense of per.-^onal umiction, 
in a bore exbauKive and generous compassion for the t.te o^. citiea 
and ofsutes' What then must be the emotions of th. traveHerJ 
who beholds, extended in disordeied hoips befo'-e bin, the dis- 
jointed " carcase of fallen Ro.ne, ' once tlie i'>ode of the g<»ds, the 
grand 'receptacle of nations ** the coti.aon asylum of mankind.*^ 
The c(mtemplation was inae^d awful and! nressive immediately 
under our eyes, and.at tl)e fpot of th^ C£^itol, lay the Forqjn, lined 
with solit^y colun^i^Sf.and, coLxnip^nciqg -and termin^ins in^ a tri- 
um^)ji{ arcl), ^9J^n4 and jus^ be/nre^ us^ iq^ th^ VhSisi^^ Affroi^^ 
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epGVPl)9f ^4 >itb |he wUNUwoiiopi qf Ihefaipttkl Matt, and oC 
the T!qfnp\(^ of A^)kh> 9J»4 itfiU ftslher on, afc^nd^d the O&Uah 
HovmU. iv\tli th«iT«99{4e qf F^tuiuf oo ita uininvit. On \he n^ 
1^^ thfi AY^tip9, ^,lteA wiUi hoafM of al9ne> BwtMlng ami^Bt ita 
lOM^Jf yii^eyarc^, X^ the left the Eaquilba^ with itk scattered 
tombs and tottering 9quediy:ta» and in the aame line the Vigiinal 
and Quirinaly terminating in the oi^ce magnificent Baths of Dioqleti^* 
Tlie Baths of Antoninus, ike Temple of Minerva, and manj a re- 
nerable fabric, bearing on its ihattered forp the traces of thie iron 
hand of destraction, as well aa th,e Ibrrows of age, lay scattered u|> 
and d9wn the vast ield ; while the superb temples of St. John- 
LatiQrap, Santa S^ria Maggipre, and Santa Csoce, arose trith theit 
ppinted ob,?liaks, majestic b^t split^^y monuments,, amidst the tt* 
tensive v^^^te of time and desolation. The ancient wall% ^ ^ft 
cUciunference, formed a frame of venerab^ aspect^ well ad^^d lo 
t^is picture of ruin, this ceine|ei;y of ages, ** Romani Dui^m 
populi.'^ 

* Beyond, the eye ranged over th^ storied plain of Latiu^p, now 
the deserted Canipagna, and rested on the Alban Mount, which 
rose before us to the soudi, shelving downwards on the west towards 
Antium and the Tyrrhene sea, and on the east towards the Latin 
Vale. Here, it presents Tusculuro in white lines on its dedivitv ; 
there, it exhibits the lone ridge that overhangs its lake, once the 
site of Alba Lpnsa,< and towering boldly, in the centre, wi^ a 
hundred towns and villas o.D its sides, it terininates in a point, once 
crowned with the triumphfii temple of J^upiter Latialis. ^umi^g 
eastward, we beheld the Tiburtme hills, with Tlbur reclining on 
their side: and behind* still more to. the east, the ^bine npfoun- 
taiii3 enclosed ^y the Apennines, which a^ the varying distance 9f 
from forty to sixty mil^ swept ^ound to the east and north, f^rm<v 
ii^ an immense and bold bounflary of snow, tlie Montes Cimini 
and severallesser hills, diverging from the ^reat parent ridge, the 
Pater Apenninus, continue the chain till it nearly reaches vie sea 
and forms a perfect theatre. Mount Soracte^ thirty miles to the 
north, lifts his head, an insulated and therefore striking feature. While 
the Tiber, enriched by numberless rivers and streamlets, intersects 
the immense plain ; and bathing the temples and palaces of Rome, 
rolls like the Po, a current unexhausted even during the scorching 
heats of summer. Th^ trf|ct now expanded before us was the 
country of the Etrurians, Veientes, Rutuli, Falisci, Latins, Sabines, 
Volsci, ^qui, and Hernici, and of course the scene of the wars 
and exertions, of the victories and triumphs of infant Rome, during 
a period of nearly (bur hundred years of her history ; an interesting 
period, when she possessed and exercised every generous virtue— 
and established on the basis of justice, wisdom, and fortitude, the 
foundations of her future empire. 

* As the traveller looks towsrds the regions once inhabited by these 
we11-kn6^n tribes, many an illustrious name, and many a noble 
achievement, must rise in his meni^ory, reviving at the same time 
the recollection of early studies aiid' boyish amusements, dnd blend- 
ing the friendships of youth with the memorials of ancient-great- 
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new. The day was doudlen, the beams, of the fan plajed p^cf 
the landscape ; hues of light blue» intermingled with dark ihadea,^ 
dee]>ening as they retired, chequered the mountains. A line <iC 
shining snow marked the dist^int Apennines, and a vault of the 
purest and brightetft azure covered the glorious scene ! We paased 
a long and delightful morning in its contemplation/ 

If the .reader will implicitly intrust himself to our Author^s 
^dauce, and endeavour for the time to identify himself in 
feeling wit) hjs classicil cicerone, he will deriTe a rich grati- 
fication from making the tour of Rome and its Ticinlty, with 
so interesting and intelligent a companion. Our limits will 
not allow us to follow him through his picturesque description 
of the seven hills; and, indeed, we feel at a loss from what 
parts of these volumes to select the few extracts we have room 
to insert. It is obvious that we can give but a very partial 
account of their amusing contents. 

Mr. Eustace, after a orief disquisition oa the principal causes . 
of the destruction of ancient Rome, replii^s to the questioo, 
^ What is nayf become of the rich materials, the bronze^ the 
marbles employed in the statues, pill^^rs, and decorations, of 
tliis vast Scene of grandeur.' 

* The quantity of granite and marble,' he tells usr * that decorated 
ancient Hume, is almost inpalculable. If we may be allowed to 
jud^c by the marble plan to which I have alluded, we should be 
inchned to imagine th t its streets were lined with porticos, and 
formed au endle»8 succession of colonnades* Of statues, it we may 
believe the elder Plmy. the number was equal to that of inhabi- 
tants, and seems, in fact, to have been sufl^cient not only to fill 
the temples, basilicse, and curie, but to crowd the streets, and 
almost people tlie porticos and public walks.' 

After describing the waste and havoc of these materials from 
different causes, he proceeds to support his opinion, that the 
far greater portion still remains buried amid the ruins, or 
entombed under the edifices of the modern city. 

' 1 he elevati(m of the ground over the v^hole extent of the city, 
amounting in general, to the height of from fourteen to twenty feet, 
and the many Httle hills, which haye risen in various parts of the 
Campus Martius, e>peciaiJy on the sites of theatrus and atlis. and 
other extensive buiidings^ suffiuently shew what a m iss of ruin Ilea 
extended btij.v In fact, few excavations have oeen made m this 
artificiai ^oii, withofit terminating in horoe interesting discovery; 
and it has iicijuemly h ippened, that in sinking a well, or opening 
the foundations of a private house, the masons have been etopped 
by the interposing bulk of a pillar or an obeliak. One of the latter 
was discovered uurice^ and as often buried again ^iariibbidij.helbie 
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It Wis talaed by Betiedtct XIV. The pavement of the Forum is 
well known to exist about fourteen feet under the present levels 
and several of the thermae remain still unopened. The portico of 
Trajan lies near twenty feet under the foundations of churches and 
convents. V\ hat treasures of art may not be contained in these 
mines, hitherto unexplored! What beautiful forms of sculpture 
and architecture may still slumber in this immense cemetery of 
ancient magnificence !* p. 252» 

The population of tnodem Rome amounted, It apj)ears9 to one 
hundred and eicrhty thousand, or, perhaps, two hundred ihousand 
souls, * previous to the French invasion, which,* adds Mr. 
jBustace, * by empoverishinic the country, and severiiiflf from 
tbe capital one of its richest provinces, is said to have dinri- 
nished the number of inhabitants by twenty, or even thirty 
thousand.' We must refer those of our readers who w^ll im 
inform themselves with respect to its toj>ofi^raphy, to thewk>rk 
itself, in which ample attention is ^iven to the subject. ^ 

Our Author pauses on the Vatican hill, to speculate on the 
origin of its appellatiou, and to recall to mind the pleasing imti- 
gery associated with it, from that ..ass.ige in Horace— 

ut patemi 



ut patemi 

Fluminis rips^, simul et jocoia 
Redderet laudes tibi \ aticani 



mentis imago Od. xx. lib. 1. 



' But I know not/ he idds, * whether these sportive ideas have 
not, in the minds of moHt of my readers, given way to impressions 
less pleasing ; and whether the accents of the echo have not beea, 
drowned in tbe thunders of the Vatican, that have rolled through 
so many ages, anti resounded so Jong and so tremer dously in every 
English ear But be that as it may, the Vatican has long ceased 
to be the forge of spiritual lightnings, the grand arsenal of eccle- 
siastical weapons, 

'« Sacri armamentaria cobH;" 

and ages hav*- now elapsed since the roar of its thunders has dis-? 
tiirbed the repose of the universe, or perplexed monarchs fearful of 
change. Ihe Vatican is now the peaceful theatre of some of the 
most majestic ceremonies of the pontifical court: it is the repo« 
aitory oi' the records of ancient science, and the temple of the arts 
of Greece and Rome.' pp. 282, S. * 

Euiunerdtins^ ui.* )> intn^^ in the Sab Regia of the Vatican 
palace, Mr. Eustace lias occasion to refer to that which de- 
scribes the ' Massacre of St. Bartholemew.' * Better,* ht 
exclaims, ^ if the memory of such an atrocious and qiost hor-/ 
liiile efent must be preserved, would it be »laeed at Paris, 
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w^erc ^t v^BA perpct^at^, ttiijii at mne ; an^ ift t^e pa^^e rf 
ttvei itouTTQ Hh^a it was plapned^ t](^^ ^ i^^ VaU<?4n I— 

* Occidat Ola ^es $vo nee post^ra credant 

Ssecula : nos certe taceamus, et obruta rn^Jit^ 
Nbete tegl nostrs pati^ur 9^iiniqa gentis. 

* TbQb' h» continues, * waa the patriotic and benevoient idth of 
a worthy French magistrate* (the Chancellor L*Hdpit^,) and in 
this wish every humane heart will readilr join. — The humiliation of 
the Emperors Hemy IV. and Fcederic barbarossa, ought not to be 
ranked among the trophies of the Holy See. It reflects move dis- 
gmce on the ' insolexit and doipin^ering pontic who exacted such 
roarkii of t^ubmission, than o^ the. degraded sovereigns who found 
thejnselve^ ohl^ed tg give them,. At all events, it doe;^ no^ becQqu^ 
the common father of Chi-istianii ^ rejoici? m th(p| humiliatipp of his 
80113, or to blazon the if alls pf hi^ palace witn the monuments of 
their weakness or condescension.' p. 285., 

Our readers viili not, witbout some degree of pleased surprise, 
receive such expresaigns as these firom a Roman Catliolic cler- 
gyman^ but tliey will be hanUy 8J)Ie to perau^4® themselves 
tliat his chaDacter is not auiwialous, and tjiat the novel firee^pm 
of hia opinions virould not b^. resented by the generality of his 
brethren, as bordering uppn impiety. The foUo^nog sentiments 
are atiU more striking, and d^^^nre atteptiqn bo0 their intrinsic 
importaivc^. The Author is speakipgc g^ the celebrated ^^ Last 
Judgement'* of Michael Angelp, in iike Qig>peUa S^(iiia^ in 
particular of the figure of the Junoi;. 

< Siojilar repjcesentations, either in piaose or verse, in iansqa^ ob 
in gaiptiqg. are sublime and afiecting ; but I k^ow not, ^heuier they 
b^ 'fuitabh^ to the calm, the tri^iquil, the majestic c^racter of the 
ayrful Penon who ia to judge the world in.iruth and in justice. No* 
thing in faa is so diiic«}lt as tp pouctrny the features, ^^itudss and 
gestures of the Word incarnate. He was not witlv>ut{Belin§i bat 
ne was above passiop. Joy and sorrow, pain ^d pleasure, could 
reach his soul, tor he was man^ but they could not cloud its serenity 
or shake its fo^jti^^f , for /^ utffs, Ooi Ben^voknipe tnougbt him 
froirai heaven, it Jir,a^ tWqfor^ hj^ prev^ing ti^tinp^unl;, a|id Qi|^ hA 
sfippos^d to influex)ce hjs countei^anc^ ^^ slheA Qy^r hi|. featurea^ 
pom^u^^ eiypression of bdnigpitj^. To obey or to suspend the Ift^a*' 
of natu^^ wo^ to hiipn equally easy ; a mirapi^ co^t hiip no effpct, and 
excited m him no surprize. To si^^mit or tq co(pip%iid, tp 9u{fer or 
to triumph, to live or to die, were alike welcome in their turns, as 
the rpsijlt ot reason a^d obediencQ. To do the will of his lather 
W4^ th^ <4)ject of l^s mis&iQD, and every s^^ that led to its accom- 
plishment, iKliQther ea^ or arduous, wa^ tp him the sao^e. What 
noet shall dare to descrioQ such a character • \\^9^t painter *pz:ew9Je 
to*lrace(its divine semblance? Np wonder tl^eri th((t tfi^ greater 
masters should' have fiiiled^ 'in 'the bold' attempt; and that even Mi- 
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to tlier dlvmi^y fHojald b^ve d^gmp^ tbe s^^tul, otj^ «pd prf* 
^^pt€^ to. tae spQCtatoi; thefbrin, oot o£ a Qpd, bi^ of an irritated^ 
ajid' \(i^dic^iYe no^nanch ? ^f IVJigl^ael i^og^l^ b^s ^iled/ ii^e can 
8cq^9el^ l^ope that otl^r paint^r^ c^st^cceed; a^d acc^^dixijdx we 
4a^ fgw;, v^ry f^^. ^pyj9§e^j^a,l|iQn^ of tl>§. Saviour, qya v.l^'^cJi tKe'eyc 
^ t]^e i^^i^atio^ q^ r^^t ^i^h qatisj^qtipp- 'Vbe4Vf^<>^ ii^^ 9); 
Var^Io yplce ar^ if, 93U$t be. acijfnowlec^^. beii^ of a si^^aor. 
i^tijre, that seem to, bjeatb^ (hA ai;^^B^aa4 ^f^^ ^^^'^^^ ^fi '^^^^f^kp^ 
and U^ bJpj9Jp(i 9J par^4i*ft5 VA ^s,4^WW qfthe^tVorti^ ia the; 
act of cppaccir.aM,^g t^.e bi;^4 ^"4 ^io.^> if ^ ^^^^^ div^o;^. %ure, ^very. 
feauice q( ^b.os<^,»^rApl}l9 f^ce 4^e|^9 9ptppa3si|0\p aAdiqercy.' 
' LoYe without e^d, and without measure, grace. 

* But love. and mercy are not. the only attributes of this sacred 
Personage: justice vlvA liqliness accpmpany his steps, and cast an 
awful ro^esty as a veil around him, and these graixd accompaniments 
of the (jodhead are nought fpr in vaiq, in thi mild, *Uie sofl, I hac) 
almost said, the effeminate figures 0^ Carlo, Dolce.' Four, I think» 




laz^o Justinianiy at Rome, In one, Clirist re^tore^ life to the son 
of the widow at Nairn'; in another, he multiplies the loaves for the 
crowd in the desert; in the third, he gives sight to a' blind roan. 
Hie three last^ I think, by Annibal Carracci. In. all these nc^Ic 
paintings, warm benevolence, compassion, and powei; unconscious 
of exertion, mark the features and attitudes of the incarnate God,' 
anc^dve at least a distant and feeble glimpse of his maje^c del^ea- 
noun* pp. 286-^28^.' 

And further, alluding to Rafl&ello's celebrated but almost blas- 
phemous delineation of * the Eternal Father, ivith, arms and 
ieet expanded, darting, into chaos, and reducing its distracted 
elements into order, merely by his motioii,' Mr, Eustace 
adds, 

^ The f^gur^ of the Eterns^ thus repr^spnted« vsxm b^ pp^tlcal and 
syblime, even ap the Jupiter of Homeif, but (si verio awlfu:%a deiurj 
It excites no admiration, and deserves little praise. In t|ict, if it oe 
difficult to. represent the Son of G.d who •* becahje irian^* and 
** 'dwelt amongst us,*' without, impairing the dignity of his sacred 
person, and degrading his majestic form, what means qm the painter 
employ, what art can he call into pliiy, to pourtray with becoming 
magnificence the Eternal himseJf, the model of heauty, the grand 
archetype of perfection, *' who dweileth in light inaccessible, whom 
no mortal bath seen or can see?'' ^ 

* It is tcue that the prophj^t. Dapiel has introduced tb^ Ahnightj 
iQ a. vUiide f^nn, and und^jr^.the m9)mk^\ ^pp^^ti^n of ihi 
** ^npien(^ o(,d^s'? Tl^i^^W^^ ^ifil^ J^,« &¥^^Q.Sf o^tbf heavenly 
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flpirit, to trace ft mysterious sketch of die fitenud. ** Whife I be- 
held,*' sajs the prophet, ** thrones were placed: then the Aoc&nc 
of days took his seat : his garment was diining os snow ; the hidr of 
his head as the purest wool. His throne was raging flames: his 
, wheels, consuming bre A torrent blazing and impetuous rolled be- 
fore him : thousands of thousands ministered unto him, and ten 
thousand times ten tfiousand waited in his presence. He sat as judge 
and the books were opened.** In this description, only one cnrcom^ 
stance connected with the penon of the dirinity is mentioned. The 
prophet seems to refrain with reverential awe from such a sulnece, 
and expatiating on the garments, the throne, the ministering spiritB, 
leaves the indescribable form to the imaginationi or rather to the reif- 
gious terror of the reader. Painters and poets would do well to nni- 
tate thb holy discretion, and to rrfrain from all attempts to embody 
the Eternal mind, which bv confining the omnipotent energies of 
pure spirit within a human form, disHeure the original of all that is 
lovely in the heavens and on the earth, bv markmg it with the pe- 
rishable features of human decrepitude. Besides, in the picture now 
before us, it is not the Word of the Creator that composes the dis- 
order of chaos. No ; his hands, and feet are employed to separate 
the warrinff elements and confine them withm their respective boua* 
daries. This is an idea bordering upon the burlesque and perfectij 
unworthy the lofty conceptions of Rafraeilo. How different the aen-r 
timent conveyed in the sublime language of the scripture. No effort^ 
mo action even, was requisite. Caaos stood ready to obey his will, 
and nature arose at his word. *' He said, let Light Be, and L^ht 
Was ! — He spake and they were made ; he commanded, and tSey 
were created.^' ' p. 289. 

We must pass oTer our Author^s description cS the bewil- 
derins^ extent and magnificence of the Vatican palace, uid his 
long account of Roman charches* Mr. Eustace devotee a 
ifhole chapter to the Basilica Vaticana, or St Peter^e, < the 
most maipiifioent edifice,*, be exultingly exclaims, * ever de- 
voted to the purpoeea of religion.' We less regret our heimg 
unable to insert the Author's elaborate description of this stu-e 
pendous masterpiece of human skill, from the oonviction that 
language is incompetent to convey an adequate idea <rfits mag* 
nificence and extent. We cannot feel surprise at the high de^ 
gree of enthusiasm, with which Mr. IS. expatiates . upon aa 
' edifice which, in bis estiniation, * unites the perfection of arl 
with the beauty of holiness ;'— ^ the temple of taste and the 
sanctuary of religion .' Ue quotes the words of the learned Jf o^. 
billon f in support of his representation of the impressive grandeur 
of its exterior ; * Ad Basilicse Vaticanie vestibulum subsiaiimua ; 
neciue,^ftudemu8 tarn divinas fdbricsB miyestatem rudi calamo 
Tiolare. Sunt enim nonnuUa, qusB nuilo melius B|odo, qua^i 
stupore et silentio laudantur.' And he adds the testimony of 
Gray : ' I saw St. Plater's,* and was struck dumb with astpn^-> 
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ntot' . The interior fully oonrespondt with the expecstations 
niised by the grandeur of the e terior. The portico^ or vei- 
tibolttni, is itself a ^Ilery eaual in dimensions and decorations 
to the most spacious cathedrals. 

* But ' ow great your astonishment,' contioMes Mr. £ustace« 
• when you reach the foot of the altafp ?»nd standing in ^h^ centre 
•f the church, ontemplate the four superh vistas that ope.i around 
you ; and then raise your eyes to the dome, at the prodigious ele- 
Tation of four hundred feet, extended like a firmament ovsr your 
head, and presenting in glowing mosaic the companies of the just, 
the choirs of celestial spirits, and the whole hierarchy of heaven 
arrayed in the presence m the Eternal, whose '* throne high raised 
above ail height^' crowns the awful scenei/ 

But as the most correct id^a of its size and extent will, per- 
haps, be formed by comparison, we shall subjoin Mr. Eustace's 
account of jts dimensions, and those of St. Paul's, in London, 
which is confessedly the second church in the world, yet tar too 
inferior to be paralleled with St. Peter's. 

St. Peter's. St. Paul's, 

Length - ... 700 feet, - - 500 feel 

Transept - - - 500 - - - 250. 

Height - . . 440 . - - 340. 

Breadth of the nave 90 - - - tfO. 

Height of the nave 154 - - - 120. 
Mr. Eustace, with just indignation, adverts to the manner in 
which the latter cathedral hi kept, * the dirt collected on the 
pavement, and on the statues,' and ^ the penurious spirit, that, 
while it leaves the decoration of die dome to rot and peel off 
through damp and negligence, stations guards at the door to 
tax the curiosity of strangers.' Although ours is not ^ the reli« 
((ion of cathedrals,' we may be permitted to express a feel- 
ing of mingled shame and regret at the dirty or dilapidated state 
#f many of our public buildings, arising either from culpable neg- 
lect or ridiculous parsimony. We are indeed jealous of tlie 
idliance of devotion and taste, or, to speak more correctly, of re- 
ligion and the arts ; because we believe that one of the most 
tenacious' prejudioes which opposed a reception of the system of 
ihith, as exhibited by thc^ first preachers of the Gospel, partly, 
originated in this very source. The Jew, blind U} the true 
flory of the second temple of which the voice of prophecy 6pake ; 
tbe Ephesian, glorying in the splendid fane of his great god- 
dess ; and the Roman, whose boast was of that prou^ structure 
raised on the summit of the capitol to ^ the guardian of the 
^pire, the father of gods and men ;' all mef« with equ; 1 bo^ti- 
litf and contempt, the simple forms and the purely spiritual 
worship of primitive • Christianity k They viewed, with proud 
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^teri^ioQ^ that xk6^A sect; destitate of ^bssMsibiis MH if die 
means of extenml sptendouTy ivitboQt a temple or a pridstbood, 
whose Tery reli jpon seem'^d to 'consist in wagfo^ war with the 
appearances, the captivations, a^d thie plauiures of sen^e ; 
whose belief seemed lo pour contempt on worldly' grandeur by 
isserUhc^ ad its. Object and uS founder, qki Whose birthpiaic'e was 

S manger, and whose erfa was cr'uc|fixroh. Hbw siiMilnelT 
oes tiie Apostle^ as if 'in allusion to .this Vei^y prejiiclice, avau 
himself of the associalipns connected. wilh the glory oT those 
rival temples, to illustrate the intellectual and transccnct- 
ent nature p( the relis^ion .he taught ! Tlit^ Christian tetapley 
buHt upon ihe foondtition of the A]^ostleS and Prophets^ ^'^Jesnis 
Christ himself being the chief comer-stone," ^Va^ framed of 
living materials, of human, intelligences : the building was 
still nVocee'ding unller the Divine Architecli and in a sense ftp- 
plieaHe to no earthly structure, it was k holy iemple, the habi- 
tation of the Kternal Spirit. . 

But to rethrn, tliough we consider the intimate aSsdbiatlon of 
the arts with reliti^ion as a fruitful soutce of coVrOptton add de- 
lusion, we may be allowed to feel a strorig iAterest ip eveay 
tiling connected with their progress, in reTerenoe to secular pur- 
poses, and to the pleasures of laste ; and to paf tieipate, to a 
certain degree, in the enthusiasm ot our Author, ^hicU appears 
to be the growth of native sensibility, and of k ciiltivated un- 
derstanding. 

J he description of t^ieJPohtifical SerVifceis v^rj intereStlbg^, 
jilinost poetical. • Tbe same urt^earleil aitteAttdii,' fe^^ 
Mr. Eustace, * which regula!teA the tnokt miiitilte detiCils 6( me 
architecture and decorations^, extends itselif to evcrjy bart Of the 
divine service, and lakes in tdl th6 minutiTB Of ritual oo^ervance.* 
What follows, strikingly, conftfms tlie trutl> Of die observations 
we have submitted^ on the pernicious tendency of tlie {)Oih{k)u$ 
rites of Heathenism at once to sensualize the mind, aud td in- 
flame the pride of human fiatu're. 

* The ancient ftOMdils loved pkrade arid public diews, knd xntro« 
dfuced protdi&iontp, rich hidbits, and statdiy ceremoni^ into all d^e 
branches of public adtifinistratiion, whether, civil^^ militaiy, pr r^- 
giOus. This tdlBte, so Natural and so u^ffuly because calculated, wl^e 
it feasts the eye and t^e itnag^atidn, to- cover the tu^ednea anilii- 
ilen^s ofman^and clothe the ituUvidual with the d^nUjf '^^d^and^ 
of me i^regaie hddi/f was infused into Christianity as soon as Cnrxf>« 
tianity becHme the religion of. the empire, and i^ith it n^ h«l^^ 
transmitted unaltered 16 the modems. When, therefore, & f rav^Der 
enters a Roman chot^h, he must coMder himself as tradsj^rted 
back to iuicdetot timi^, Mnd exp^^ i^o hear the lan^age, add ^e tbe 
habits ^d tht staddy tnk^i^iets df iht Romaro of tbe four first cen- 
tunas. Sofiie majr, ^arhttpl, fifid fhVik wi(ii Ae eeremoaiety and 
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iilher« feel loii&e, surprise at the dresses^ but not to speak of th^ clKS^ 
which their antiquity ha? to veneratioo* they both possesr^ a grace 
vnd oignity that not unfrequently command the r^^^^ect aud admira- 
tion even of tlie mo3t indifferent.* (p. 374. > 

* I must not pass oyer (Mr. Eu«tjice subsequently continues) the 
well 'known exhibition that takes place in St. Peter*s on the night of 

. Good Friday, when the hundred limps that Wn over the tomb of 
the apo&tle are extinguished, and a stupendous crisi o'f lij^ht appears 
suspended from the domey between the altar andthehave, shedding 
over the whole eclifice a soft lustre deligtit^.l to the eye and highly fr 

.Vourable to picturescjue reprepentations This exhibilioii is suppdsied 
to have originated in the sublime imagination o^ Michael An^elo^ 
and he who beholds it Wul acknowledge that.it is not unworthy of 
the inventor. . iTie magnitude of the cross hanging as if self-sup- 

/ported, aiid li1ce aysLBtmeteoT itr'eami7ig in tlie air ; tne blaze that it 
poqrs forth ; the mixture of light and shade cast on the pillars, 
arches, statues and altars ; the crowd of spectators placed in all the 
diBerent attituaes of curiosity, wonder anid devotion ; the processiona 
with their banners and crosses, gliding successively in silence along 
the have aiid kneeling around the altar ; the penitents of all nationa 
iaad dresses collected in groupes near the confessioiials of their re- 
spective Idiigdages; a cardinal occasionally aavancini through the 
crowd, and as he kneels humbly bending his head to the pavement ; 
in fine, the ponttff himself, without pomp or p^^eahtry^ pVostrate be- 
fore tne altar, offering up his adorations in silence, form a scene sin- 
gularly striking by a happ^ mixture of tranquillity and animation^ 
iarkneiss and light, simplicity and majesty.* p. 382. 

We camiot ilR/fd t'orWfa for the Author's remflJrks oh the wst- 
B[i(e4it9, tfie torched, khd the incense, uS6d iA the celeVratfoh of 
<hc services of the Romisli Clmrch ; nor for his irigeniOiis vindi- 
cation of the inaudible recitation oF the most solemn part of the 
service ; — an o'bjectiou, which, unliappily, ipay be brought 
¥rith equed' justice againgt the performaDce of Divine worship in 
some of our own cathedrals. He thus doses bis observations. 

* To conclude — The riles which I have described are pure and 
Iboly, they inspire sentiments of order and decency ; they detach the 
■sind from the ordinary pursuits of life, and by raising it above its 
•rdinary lev!el, qualH)r it to appear with due humilitj and recoUeiOion 
before t^e ThroM of the LanUf— the Mercy Seat of Jehovah T 

Such h the tf^v'otiuti, such are the vieWs of t!h'e ha^ife of re- 
ligion, aoch are tiie regeneration and danctifi'catioh of the Holy 
Rom^n Ctinrch, ks they ai'e exhibited by oime of Fts Aibst pions^ 
aaild, and intelligent ministers, in the nineteenth century. 

We 4ittst be very brief in our account of the remaining por- 
tion of Mr. Eustace's Tour, and we shall allow ourselves to se- 
lect only a few subjects oiF prominent interest, without foliowini^ 
jsAmOf Hhe Author's niarrative. Horace's villa at Tibur, and 
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CKoero^s magnificent palace at Tiueukini, furnisli odeasion for 
muoh dasstcal disauisition. Our genial readers will probably 
be more amused wiUi the account of t^e {iake of Nemi, and the 
palace of Trajan. 

* Tlie Roman Emperors delighted as may naturally be suppoaed in ' 
this delicious spot, and Trajan in particular, who erected in the. cen- 
tre of the lake a palace, for it can scarce be called a ship, of very 
singular form and construction This edifice was more than five hun- 
dred feet in length, about two hundred and seventy in breadth, and 
siicty in height, or perhaps more correctly in depth. It was built of 
the most solid wood fastened with brass and iron nails, and covered 
with plates of lead which were double in places exposed to the ac- 
tion of the water. Within, it was lined and paved with marble, or 
a composition resembling marble, its ceilings supported by beams of 
brass, and the whole adorned and fitted up in a style truly imperial. 
It was supplied by pipes with abundance of the purest water from the 
fountain ot Egeria, not only for the use of the table but even for the 
ornament of the courts and Bpartnients. This wonderful vessel was 
moored In the centre of the la^ e, ivhich thus encircled it like a wide 
moat round a Gothic, I might almost say an enchanted castle; and 
to prevent the swelling of the water an outlet was opened ihrou^h 
the mountain like that of the Alban Lake, of less magnificence in- 
deed, but greater length. On the b rders of the lake various walks 
were traced out, and alleys opened, not only ap beautiful accompa- 
niments to the edifice, but as accommodations for the curious who 
might flwck to see such a singularly splendid exhibition. When this 
watery palace sunk we know not, but it is probable that it was neg- 
lected, and had disappeared before the invasion of the barbarians, as 
may be conjectured from the quantity of brass that remained in it 
according to the account of liarcki^ a learned apd ingenious Roman, 
who in the year 1535 descended iii a diving machine, and made such 
observations as enabled him to give a Jong and accurate description, 
from whence the particulars stated above have been extracted. It is 
much to i)e l.imented, that some method has not been taken to raise 
this singular fabric, as it would probably contribute from its struc- 
ture and furniture to give us a much greater insight into the state of 
the arts at that period than any remnant of antiquity which has 
hitherto been discovered ' pp. 447 — 448. 

From Rome, our travellers proceeded to Naples, in size and 
aumber of inhabitants, the third city in Europe. Mr. Eustace 
speaks with delight of its enchanting iieighbourhooiL < Few 
cities, be saysi, < stand in le^ need of architectural magnifi- 
oence, or internal attractions^ so beautiful is its neighbourhood, 
so deliciOUS its climate 

* Before it spreads the eea with its bays, promontories and islands ; 
behind it rise mountains and rocks in every fantastic form, and always 
clothed with verdure ; on each side swell hills and hillocks covered 
with groTsf, aad gardtfaa, and ordiards blooming with fruits and 
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fidwers. £veiy mominfi^ a gale' springing from the sea brings vigor 
and coolness with it, and tempers the greatest heats of summer with 
Its freshness. Evenr evening a breeze blowing from the hills and 
sweeping all the perfumes of tne country before it, filk the nightly at« 
mosphere with fragrance. 

* It is not surprising therefore that to soch a country andjsuch a 
clioiale the appellation of Felix should have been so often given; 
that ilB sweets should be supposed to have enervated an army of bar- 
barians ; that the Romans covered its coasts with their villas, and that 
ao many poets should have made the delicious Parthertcpe their theme 
and their retreat. 

< Nunc moiled urbi ritus atquc liospita musis 
Otia, et exemptum curis gravioribus a^vum 
Sirenum dedit una« suum et memorabile nomen . 
Parthenope .... SU, ttaL Lib. xii. 

pp.511— 512. 

Naples coataios one object of peeitliar classic interest which 
enr trajvdlers did not fail to viait. Ascending the bill of 
Poaili^ by a street windinff as a staircase up the steqp, they 
amved at a garden gate, through which they entered a vine- 
yard, atid deseepding a .little, came to a small square build- 
ings flat-roofed, placed on a sort of filatform oa the brow of a 
firecipice on one aide, and on the other sheltered by a super- 
ioeuiobcnit rock. 

' An aged ilex, spreading from the sides ot the rock, and bending 
over the ediftce, covers the rock with its ever-verdant foliage. Num- 
berless shrubs spring around, and interwoven with ivy, clothe the 
walls, aiid hang in festoons over the precipice. The edifice before 
us was an ancient tomb— the tomb of Virgil ! We entered; a vaulted 
cell and two modern windows alone present themselves to view : 
the poet's name is the only ornament of the place. No sarcophagus, 
no urn, and even no inscription to feed the devotion of the classical 
pUgrkn* The ^[Htaph, which though not genuine, is yet ancient, 
was inscribed by the order of the Duke of Pescolangiano, then 
proprietor of the place, on a marble slab placed in the side of th« 
rock, oppoMte the entratiee of the tomb^ where itstiU remains. Every 
body is acquainted with I 



Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc 
Parthenope ; ceoini pascua, rura, duces.' (p. 514.) 



* The laurel which was once said to have sprung up at its base, and 
covered H with its luxuriant branches, now flourishes only in the 
verses of youthful bards, or in the descriptions of early travellers; 
>nyrtle, ivy, and ilex, all plants equally agreeable to the genius of the 
place, an:i the subjects of the poet, now perform the office of the 
long withered bay6, and encircle the tomb with verdure and perfume.' 

p. 5ie. 

The scenes which Mr. Eustace no% approached^ the Lake 
Vol. IL N. S. 2 U 
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, Avernus, the Campi Elisi, and the ever-barninff ^ain of SoU 
fatara, (supposed to have been anciently called the r'ortim Vut- 
canij are peculiarly rich with classic assodations. The Aver* 
nus, which now presents a scene of cultivated beauty very 6i£^ 
ferent from the horrors of Cimmerian darkness, lir. Eustace 
supposes to have occupied the crater of an . extinguisbed 
volcano, and to have covered originally only the lower part 
of the abyss. At the same time, he adds, it is probable that 
in a place so impregnated with fire, various sulphureous 
steams rising from the bottom or bursting from the sides of the 
cavern, might fill the vast hollow, and, undisturbed by the ac- 
tion of the air, hover in pestilendal clouds over its surtace. If 
such were its original state, accompanied by the supernumerary 
horrors which the superstition of the times threw around it, it 
formed, an object in a very high degfee awful and terrific ; mnd 
sufficiently corresponded wi£ the descriptions given by the 
poets. It is to be added, in respect to Homer, that in hia tioie 
the OredLs knew but little of Italy, and that little was exag- 
gerated by the natural love of the marvellous. The €fa$npi 
JS7K«i disappoint the classical reader whose imaginationis prepared 
for scenes of enchantment ; yet possessed of secluded beauty, 
silent, and tranquil^ this plain miffht, says Mr. Eustace, attract 
the limig, but it seems to have been at all timea (dbandoned to 
^ the dead : and * fix>m the sepulchres that adorn it, and the tm- 
disturbed repose that seems to reign over it, it resembles a 
region secluded from the intrusion of mortals, and placed above 
the influence of human vicissitude and ag^t%|tion ! 

' Semota a nottris rebus sejunctaque longe. Lucan i. 59/ 
The SoKitara, (a corruption of Sulphurata,) is an oval plain, 
extending along an eminence, but surrounded on all sides ny aa 
elevated border resembling a rampart. 

« The shattered hills that ibrm tiiis la nyt ans Impre gnated with 
sulphur, and heated by a subterranean fire. They are destitute' of all 
verdure and all uppearances of vegetation. The plain below is a pale 
yellow surfhce of sulphureous marie, thrown like a vault ^ver an abyss 
of fire. Its heat almost scorches the feet of those who pass over it, 
and the workings of the furnace beneath are heard distinctiv through 
it. A stamp or the rolling of a stone over it rebellows m hoUo<r 
murmurs, weakening as thej descend till they lose themselves in the 
vastness of the abyss below. Sulphureous exhalations rise from the 
crevices : and from an orifice at one of the extremities a thick va- 
por by day, and a pale blue fiame by night, burst forth witfi a mtxr- 
muring sound and great Impetuosity.* p. 55U 

* Milton seems to have taken some, features of Jfk infernal regions 
from this repositoij of fire and sulphur. I%e drwry pla im t ig setU 
of defglation^^ke fand thai bwmeduM solid, ^ the talk wHh liquid, 
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Jtrt'-'^he tinged bcitoni all invoked toith stench and imake^the uneasy 
sieps ooer the burning mark — thejiery delude fid with ever burning 
sulphur, compose when united a picture poetical and sublime iddeeo, 
but not inaccurate, of the Solfatara. The truth is that all the 
great poets, from die da^s of Virgil down to the present period, have 
Sorrowed some of thehr imagery from the scenery whioh we have this 
day visited, and graced their poems with its beauties, or raised them 
with its sublimity Every reader knom that Sillus Italicus has de- 
scribed most or them, and particularly the latter, with studied and 
indeed blameable minuteness ; that Martial alludes to them with rap- 
tare, and thatStatius devotes the most pleasing of his poems to their 
charma. Dante has borrowed some of the horrors of his Infimo from 
their fires and agitations, and Toaso spread their freshness, their ver- 
dure, and their serenity over the encnanted gardens of his Armida} 

No scenes, perh^s, as Mr. Eustace observes in concluding 
the chapter, surpass, in natural beauties, some of these which 
he has deacribed, and few equal them in the embellishmeDts 
wUch the action of the human mind superadds to the graces 
of nature. * Tliese intellectual charms,* he continues, ^ are 
the most impressiTe, and eren the most permanent; without 
them, the exhibitions of the material world become an empty 
pageant, that pleases the eye for a moment, and passes away, 
leaTing perhaps a slight recollection, but producing no improve- 
ment* 

' But if a Plato or a Pythagoras had visited their recesses in pur- 
suit of knowledge; if a Homer or a Virgil had peopled tfien 
with ideal tribes, with heroes or with phantoms,-* 

Tunc sylvs, tunc antra looui, tunc vivere (bntes. 
Turn sacer horror aquis, adytisc|ue effiinditur echo 
Clarior, et doctse spirant prsesagia rupes.' 

Claudian vi. Com. Stil. 

VesaTiua and Herculaneum have been folly desoribed and 
descanted upon hy former trayeliers. We proceed to notice 
ipvry briefly the contents of Mr. Bustace^s second Tolome. The 
{greater part of it is occupied with a further and more minute 
nooonnt of Naples and of Rome, in particular of the latter, 
with disquisitions on the roads and public buildings of ancient 
Rome ; on the ancient despotism ana the temporal sovereignty 
of the Pope, as uniting the civil and ecclesiastical characters ; 
on the laws, langu ige, and national character, of ancient and 
modem Rome ; and a separate Dissertation is added, extending 
to upwards of 150 pages, containing / General Observations 
on the Gteograpby, Climate, Scenery, History, Language, 
liiterature, and Religion of Italy, and on the Character of the 
Italian5i/ In an Appendix a^e given further details rekting to 

2 U 2 
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the Pope^ iht Ronmn Court, Cardinds, &c. among wbicb we 
meet with the obseryation that ' the infallibility of the i^ope is 
tfot ah article of the Cathplic &^A ;' and that < Cathdies are 
iftfjll^itly ehftr^d with holding that dbfetrhie.' No such tvticle itf 
16 be found In the Catholic cr^ed : that cti^d ftsi^rlbeB hiiaffibilitT, 
not toany itidividualy nor eVtsn t6 anV toatioftifil diul*oh| bttt to 
the whole body of the Church eiLtended otcr the Uniterde, 

* ThStt several theologians, particidarly Italian and Sbanista, have 
exaggerated the power and privil^^ of the Pbpe, is admitted ; atid 
it IB well known that among these, some or rather several carried 
their opinion of pontifical prerogative so high, as to maintain that tli^ 
PontifTy when deciding ex-cathedrS or officiaHy, and in ^aj^acity of 
First Pastor and Teacher of the Church, with all the forms andcir- 
cumstances that oueht to accompany such decisions, such as freedom, 
deliberation, consultation, &c. was by the special protection of Pro- 
vidence secured from error. The Roman court favoured a dodlrifte 
so conformable to its general feelings, and of course entottfaged its 
propagation, but never pretended to enforce it as an article bf Ca- 
tholic faith, or ventured to attach any marics of censure to the con- 
trary opinion. 

* Tms latter opinion, the ancient and unadulterated doctrine of 
the Catholic Church, prevailed over Germany, the Austrian empire, 
J^oiand, the Low Countries, and England ; and in France was sup- 
ported by the ^hole authority of the Gallican church, and by tne 
unanimous declaration of all the Universities. So rigorously indeed 
was their hostility to papid infallibility enforced, that no tbeokftiaa 
was adi:iftitted to degrees, unless he supported in a public act the mr 
famous resolutions of the Gallican church against the teKaggefafled 
doctrines of some Italian divines relative to the powers of the Roman 
See. These resolutions declare, that the Pope, though superior to 
each bibhop individually, is yet inferior to the oody of bishops assem- 
bled in council ; that his decisions are liable to error, and can only 
command our assent when confirmed by the authority of the Church 
sit large ; that his power is purely spiritnd, and extends neilher di« 
recUy nor indirectly to die temporalities or prerogatives of kings and 
prmces ; and, in fine, that his authority is not absolute or demotic, 
but confined within the bounds prescribed by the canons and the cus- 
toms of the Church. This 4octrIne was taught in all the theological 
schools, that is, in all the Universities and seminaries in France, as 
well as in all the abbies ; and was publicly n>aintuned by the Etlglish 
Betiedictift College at DoUfft/.' pp &i4— 64-5. 

The Tohime contains mubh important, and vire have no doubt 
authentic information, respecting the manners and character of 
a people, of whom We know scarcely more than that they are 
Roman Catholics, and, attaching an arbitrary and iadmnite 
meaniirg to the appellative, — Itodiane. Fetv modern tuaveUers- 
have possessed the discrimination, the philosopbioai spirit of 
f nc^uiry, or the freedom from prejuctice^ requisite to enable them 
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to obtain more correct notions of the people among idiom they, 
for fasbion*8 sake, or for pleasure's sake, or for some Kmked 
professional object, passed a few months, or even years of their 
existence. Mr. Eustace's work forms a valuable document to 
which it will he necessary to make reference in future, in esti- 
mating the present character and real state of the nation and 
of the prevailing system of rdtgion. 

Mr. ISustace opposes the notion that the qualities of the cli- 
mate lure to be adduced as an adequate cause of the sensuality 
characteristic of the Neapolitans. * May it not/ he says, ^ ra- 
ther be ascribed to the corruptions of the national religion, 
the facility of absolution, and the easy purchase of ind&il- 
gencies ?' 

* Their reh'gion teaches the pure morality of the Gospel : they 
know fuH well that absolution is an empty form, unless preceded by 
^oi^ough, heartfelt, well tried rqientance : aa for indulgoides^ as they 
are called, they extend not to guilt* but lo canonical puoishij^ents 
•niy ; or in other words, diey are a change of fiists and corporal 
punishments imposed by ecclesiastical authority, into alms-deeds, 
prayers, pious lectures, and charitable works/ — 

As a further cause of licentiousness, Mr. Eustace ^ddujc^ 

< Idleness — the curse and misfortune of the Neapolitan, and in- 
deed of all foreign nobility ; it is the bane which, in despotic govem- 
m^Xlts^ enfeebles the powers and Ul^ts all the virtu^^ of the buna^n 
wind.' pp. 49— 51. 

He gives a very amiable portrait of Ferdinand IV. de- 
s^cribing him as possessed indeed of only moderate intellectual 
endowments, hut tender aqd coippassionate, and enjoying the 
affection and reverence of his subjects. The La^zaroni, pro- 
pi^rly so called, who are to be distinguished from a set of Jieg-*. 
g^rs wljio infest the <?hurches, and who endeavour to procure By 
begging, what the others earn by labour, Mr. E. represents as 
a hard-working, &ithful class of people. 

Some valuable observations occi^ m Ui^ accou9t of Fh^^^ce, 
relative to the Etruscan language, and the ancient languages of 
Italy, which according to the researches of Lanasi, may be re- 
duced to six, viz. * the Etrurian, the Euganean^ the ^ol- 
sciany the Oscan^ the Samniie, and the Umbriun.' No QW of 
these different dialects is the primitive or aboriginal language of 
Italy : they were in^oduced by invaders : and all more or 
kss resemble either the Greek or the j^^atin, and seem to h*ve 
originated from the same mother tongue ; most probably th« 4So- 
Kc, as the nations by which Aey were spoken, * whatever tb^ir 
more distant and primal source might have been, flowed imme- 
diately from Greece.' Of the original language of ItsUy no 
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Testige remains^ "upon which conjecture can rtsi. A feir ii>* 
flcriptions in the different dialects are subjoined by Air. £. takes 
from Lanzi. The whole dissertation is highly curious. 

Mr. Eustace visited in succession, Florence, Lucca, Pisa, 
Leghorn, Uenoa, Payia, and Milan, but the reader feds the 
tf oth of the observation, - * JuneUi prenUt t>icinia Bomm ;* and 
his mind, no less than that of the traveller, reverts to the captal, 
as the centre of interest, after vrhicb other objects appear m 
comparison devoid of attractions. On this account Jklr. Eustace 
recommends takmg Milan, Genoa, Floraiifie, and even Tinia 
and Venice in tlie way to.Kome. 

At length our tntvellers passed the boundaries of Italy, and 
left the regions ofcldssic fame and beauty behind them. 

* Nothing occurred to attract our attention, or to counteriialattce 
the inconvenience of delay. England roi>e befoi^e us with all its ntulN 
lie glories, and \v ith all its domestic charms . England, investea like 
Kome with empire and renown> because like Rome, governed bfila 
senate and itif people. Its attractions, and our eagerness iacrcaacd 
as we approached : and the remaining part of the joaroey was hunried 
over witti indifference^ because all our tbooghts were ued on home 
and on its endearments. 



Art. II.*— 1. The Doctrine qf Chances^ or the Theory of Gaming^ 
made easy to all persons acquainted with common Arithmietic, so 
as to enable them to calculate the Probabilities of Events in Lot- 
teries, Cards, Horse Racing, Dice» &c. With Tables on Chance 
never before published, which from mere inspection will solve a 
great variety of ouestions. By William Rouse, 8vo pp. xii. S50. 
Price 158. t ondon^ Lackington, Allen, and Co 1814. 

% Tkeorie AnalgHyue des Prc&ibiUiSs ; Par M le Comte Laplace, 
fto. &c« 4tp« pp. IV. 464 Paris, Courcien London, Dulau and Co. 
price S66 1812 

S. Edinburgh Reoiem, No. 46, Art. Essai Philosophique surles Pro- 
bability* Par M. Laplacoi 

'T'HE Author of the ivork which stands first in the preoed* 
ing list, does not very clearly assign the motives which 
stimulated him to undertake its publication. He tells us much 
. about avarice, and much about luck ; but be seems unwilling 
to say that avaricfous propensities may not justifiably be in- 
dulged at th 3 gaming table, or that a spendthrift may not 
lawfully resort thither to seek tlie restoration of his lost for- 
tunes. His preface, introduction, and historical sketches, are 
half apologetic, half censorious : yet he evidently thinks 
f^ing of every kind justifiable, since he exhibits the prin- 
ciples of the doctrine of Chances, not a8 a curious branch 
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of mathematical science, applicable to some interestinflp inqui* 
ries in political economy and natural philosophy, but as an 
art.whidi may enable a gambler to wager safely, and prevent 
his own ruin, or retrieve his own fortunes, with the concomitlmt 
probability of ruining his antagonist, or, it may be, kis 
friend, 

Blr. Rouse's main design, indeed, seems to be to enable 
persons who know but little of mathematics, to apply the < laws 
of chance,' to the usual games and gambling speculations. To 
this end, be explains with tolerable simplicity and correctness, 
though rather in a desultory manner, the first principles of the- 
science ; and then enters pretty fully into their applioation. The 
development of the several topics is exhibited in ninety problems; 
of which twenty-four relate to card^^ thirty-five to aice^ eight 
to hrtteriesj eight to ior^e- racing, the remaining fifteen being 
miscellaneous. Besides the rules and examples, the Author 
presents several tables ; such as a binomial table to the 30th 
power, a table of all the forms and varied combinations of 13 
cards out of 52, a table of all the chances on dice as far as 10, ■ 
and tables ^ shewing at one view the chances for and against 
winniog any assigned number of sames (at any kind of play) 
out of a given number of games/ The work is exceedingly 
inferior, both in point of elegance and of comprehension, to the 
performances of Demoivre, Bernoulli, and Monmort; but we. 
oelievp that, except in those cases in which the solutions are 
avowedly approximations, the^ are correct : and they are gene- 
rally perspicuous. The book is very neatly printed* 

Count LapUce's Theory of Probabilities, as might be ex- 
pected from its Author*s eminent character, is of a much 
more scientific and philosophical complexion than the perform* 
nnee of which we have just been speaking. He does not con* 
fine his investigations within the province of the theorizing 
gamester, but pushes them into channels previously unexplored^ 
and opens many new and interesting tracts of thought. Hn 
vrork is divided into two books, of which the first is employed 
in developing th^ calculus of OeneraHng Functions^ a calcultts 
which receives one of its most pleasing applications, in tho 
Doctrine of ProbabiUties : in the second book the nature and 
extent of that application are evinced. 

Laplace*s first book is divided into two parts, and the first 
of these into two chapters. Here, at the commencement, he 
explains the nature of generating functions with one variable 
quantity. The thing aimed at results from a generaU- 
zation of the well-known properties of recurring series. • 
All those series are considered in which in every term 
the coefficient is the same function of the exponent The gene* 
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rfiliDf fimetion of any variable ^uaotity ^ is a fuBcUon of f, 
lYhicb, dereloped according to the powers of fy/kfts that vari- 
able for the poefficieot of .^ ; and reciprocally, the correspoad- 

mg variable of a generating fanction is the coefficient f in 

the development of that function according to the powers of 
t; in such manner that the exponent of the power of i will 

iadicate the rattk the variable ^ occupies in the series, whidi 

may be regarded as prolonged indefinitely towards the left to 
exhibit the negative powers of f . Under the calculus of gene- 
rating functions with one variable quantity, our Author treats of 
the interpolation of series with one variable, the integration of 
linear differential equations, and the transtbrmation of series. 
He also, traces the analogy between the positive powers and 
the differences^ and between the negative powers and the 
integrals^ founded on the circumstance that ti>e expooents of 
the powers in the generating functions, become transformed into 

the corresponding eharacteristics of the variable ^ x. Some 
hftppy generalisations of preceding results terminate .this 
ohapler. 

The second chapter is devoted to geoerating functions with 
two variaUes. It comprehends the interpolation of series 
vrith two variables, and the integration of linear equations of 
pwtial difierences, theorems for the development in series of 
functions with several variables, considerations on tlie passage 
from finite to infinitely small, and on the extension of gene- 
rating functions. 

• ' The second part of Book I. contains the theory of approxi- 
mations of formute, which are functions of great numbers. 
ItcxhibitSy Ist. The integration by approximation of.difieren- 
tiab, which oompiise factors elevated to high powers. 2d]y. 
Tho integration by approximation of linear equations with dif- 
fiNrences finite and infinitely small. 3dly. Application of the 
nieceding methods to the approximation of divers functions 
including high numbers. Here the principal difficulties of 
this refined analysis are traced and surmounted ; several excel- 
knt remarks ai*e made on the passages from positive to nega- 
tive and from real to unagiaary, and on the circunistanoes 
which eosuj'ethe convergence of series of peculiar kinds. We 
find, also* some valuable approximations for very high diff^n- 
tials of an angle taken with respect to its sine, for. polynomial 
expressions^ &c. all of which will in themselves be extremely 
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interesting to mathematicians, but especially on account of their 
great utility in the theory of probabilities, to which Laplace 
next proceeds. 

In the first chapter of the 2d book he develops the general 
principles of this theory. His manner of stating them is more 
perspicuous than that wiiich has been usually adopted, though 
the principles themselves are essentially the same ; as will be 
seen from the following quotation. 



* Definition of probability Its measure is the ratio of tbe i 
her of favourable cases, to that of al) the cases possible. 

' 1st principle. The probability of an event compounded of tvro 
simple events, is tbe product of the probability of one of those events^ 
by the probability that this event having occurred the other event 
will have place. 

* 2d. principle. The probability of a future event, draivn from an 
observed event, is the quotient of the division of the probability of 
the event, composed of those two events, and determined ^ priori^ 
by the probability of the event observed, determined likewise 
^ priori. 

* 3d principle. If an event d»serv(ed may result from s different 
oauses, their probabilities are respectively as the probabilities of the 
event drawn from their existence ; and the probability of each of 
them is a fraction, whose numerator is the probability of the event 
in the hypothesis of the existence of the cause, and whose denomi- 
xiator is the sum of the similar probabilities, relative to all Uie 
causes. 

' 4th. principle. The probability of a future event is the sum of 
the products of the probabilitv ot each cause, deduced from the 
event observed, by the probability that, such cause existing, the 
future event will take place. 

* Of expectation^ mathematical and moral. The first is the product 
of the benefit expected b^ the probabilities of obtaining it ; the se- 
cond depends on the relative value of tlxe benefit hoped for. The 
most natural and simple rule to appreciate this value consists in sup** 
posing the relative value of a sum Infinitely small in the direct ratio 
of its absolute value, and in the inverse ratio of the total benefit of 
the peison interested.' 

After confirming and illustrating these principles, the Au- 
thor proceeds to apply them. Thus, he treats, in separate 
<;bapters, of the probability of events, composed of simple 
events, whose respective possibilities are given,^ — ^the laws of 
the probability which result from the indefinite multiplieation of 
events, — the probability of errors from taking mean results of 
a great iHimber of observations, and of the most advantage- 
ous oaean results, — application of the theory of probabilities to 
the investigation of phenomena and their causes, — ^the {pro- 
bability of causes and of future cventR deduced from events 
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observed, — the influence of unknown inequalities which rtiay 
exist among chances which we suppose perfectly eqna), — mean 
duration of Ufe, of marriages, and of other associations, — be- 
nefits depending upon the probability of future events,— and of 
moral expectation. 

All this part of the work will richly repay the mathematical 
philosopher, for the time he may devote to its perusal. It 
abounds with refined analysis, curions artifices for the purposes 
of surmounting difficulties, acute metaphysics, and profound 
and extensive views of physical and moral causes. Many ap- 

Jilications of the Author's theoretical principles are as satis- 
actory as they are unexpected ; so that we should with pleasure 
quote freely, were we not prevented by the difficulty of ren- 
dering short quotations intelligible, by reason of the pccuUarity 
of Laplace's notation. We cannot refrain, however, from ad- 
verting to a few particulars. 

After giving the solution of a common problem in the doc- 
trine of chances, namely, * An urn being supposed to cont»n 
n+l balls distinguished by the numbers, 0, 1, 2, 3 .... n; a 
ball is drawn out, and then returned into the urn, and so on ; 
the probability is required that after i drawings the sum of the 
Bumoers drawn shall be «' ; — he applies a similar manner of 
investigation to the physical problem, in whidi the probability 
is required that the sum of the inclinations to the eoliptic of a 
number s of orbits, shall be comprised within given limits, 
supposing all inclinations from zero to the right angle equaUy 
possible. Pursuing this inauiry, he shows that the e3ds(0oce 
of a common cause which directs the rotatory and revolving 
motions of the planets and their satellites in the sense of the 
. siin's rotation, is indicated with an excessive probability ap- 
preaching to certainty, and far superior .to that of a great 
number of historical facts, respecting which no doubts are 
entertained. 

In the interesting and valuable chapter on the probability of 
errors in *the mean results of a great number of observations 
after showing that of all the modes of combining equations 
of condition, to form final linear equations, necessary in the 
determination of elements, the most advantageous is that which 
results from the method of leuBt squares of the errors of ob- 
servation, our learned Author introduces a popular historical 
sketch in reference to this branch of the subject ; part of which 
we shall extract. 

* For a long time mathematicians took the arithmetic4d 
mean between their observations; and, .to determine tlic 
elements which they^ wished to ascertain, they selected 
the circumstances that appeared most favourable to their 
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olgec^' namely, those in iv hidi tiie errors of obflerration af- 
fected the least possible the value of those eleiaeiits. But 
Cotes, if I do not mistake, is the first who has ^ven a ge<- 
iieri^ jnde to make many obserratioiis ooaduee, proportionally 
ta their influence, to the determuaiion of an element. Con^ 
sidering each observation as a function of the element, and re- 

Jpardin^ the error of the observation as an infinitely small dif- 
erential ; it will be equal to the differential of the function 
taken in respect of that element. The greater the coefficient 
of the differential of the element, the less it will be necessary to 
vwy the element, so that the product of its variation into that 
eoefficient shall be equal to the error of the observation ; that 
coefficient, therefore, will express the influence of the obser- 
vation on the value of the elem^t This premised. Cotes 
represents all the values of the element, given by each observa- 
tion, by the parts of an indefinite right lin^, all having a com- 
mon origin : he then conceives to be placed at their other 
extremities, weights proportional to the respective influences of 
the observations. The distance of the common origin of the 
parts from the common centre of gravity of all those weights, 
is the value which he selects for the element.' 

* This was, in efed, the correction adopted by observers, before 
the use of the method of least squares of Uie errors of observation. 
Yet, I am not aware Uiat from ttie time of that excellent mathema- 
tician, any one employed this rule, till Euler, who, in his earliese 
piece on jupiter - and Saturn, appears to me to make use of it first* 
m his equations of condition for determining the elements of the 
elliptic motion, of those two planets. Nearly at the same time 
Tobias Mayer employed analogous methodit in his elegant researches 
on the libration ofthe moon, and afterwards to form his lunar tables* 
Since then, most of the best astronomers have pursued this 
method, and the success of the tables which they haVe constructed 
by means of it, confirms its advantage. 

^ When there is only one element to determine, this method cannot 
oecasion any embarrassment; but when we have to correct several 
elements at once, it is necessary to have as many final equations 
formed by the combination of several equations of condition, and by 
means of which we must determine by elimination, the correction 
ofthe elements. Now, which is the most adva- tageous manner of 
combining the equations of condition, to form the final equations? Here 
it is that observers have abandoned themselves to arbitrary gropings 
which may lead to diffferant results, though deduced from the same 
observations To avoid these tentative operations, M. Legendre 
suggested the simple idea of t iking the sum of the squ^re-s of the 
errors of the observations, and making it a minimum^ which furnishes 
dlrectiy as many final equations as there are .elements to correct This 
learned geometer was the first who published this method : but it 
ought, in justice to M. Gauss, to be observed, that he had struck 
out the same idea some years previously to its publication by Legea- 
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dre, had employed the method habkuallyy and had communicated it 
to several astronomers. M. Gauss, in his Theory of Elliptic Motion, 
had even attempted to connect this method to the theory of proba- 
bilities, by showing that the same law of the errors of the observa- 
tions which gives generally the rule of the arithmetical mean between 
several observations, admitted by observers, furnishes likewise the 
rule of the least squares of the errors of the observations.' 

This rule may be expressed by a simple algebraical formula. 
Let a^ b, c, dy &c. represent the differences between tlie medium 
observation and the several observations respectively, n their 
number, and 9r=d*141593, then is the mean error denoted by 

« >/ «• 

In the succeeding chapter Count Laplace applies the theory 
of probabilities to the investigation of the causes of phenomena. 
The ap[>lications are made to ibe diurnal variations of the ba- 
rontieter, to the rotation of the earth as inferred from experiments 
on the fall of bodies, and to some very delicate questions in 
astronomy After exhibiting and illustrating his method, our 
Author proceeds thus : 

* The preceding analysis may also be applied to the investigation 
of tlie smaller inequalities in the cele&tial motions, the extent of 
which is comprized either within the limits of the errors of observa- 
tion or of the perturbations produced by accidental causes. It was 
nearly thu» that Tycho Brahe discovered that the equation of time 
relative to the sun and planets, was not applicable to the moon, 
and that it was requisite to deduct the part dependent on the 
anomaly of the sun, and even a much greater quantity : this con- 
ducted Flamstead to the discovery of the lunar inequality dcnoou- 
nated the annual equation. It was, again, in the results of a great 
number of observations that Mayer ascertained that the equation of 
tile precession, relatively to the planets and to the fixed stars, was 
not applicable to the moon: he estin:i.ated at about 12 decimal se- 
conds, the quantity which it then required to be diminished, 
a quantity which Mason increased afterwards to nearly 24*'', by 
the comparison of all Bradley s observations ; but which M. Burg 
has reduced to ^i '', by means of a much greater number of the ob- 
servations of Maskelyne. This inequality^ though indicated by 
the observations was neglected by the greater number of astro- 
nomers ; because it did not seem to result from the theory of univer- 
sal gravitation. But having sul^ected its existence to the calculus 
of probabilities, it appeared to me indicate.d so v^ry probably, that I 
could not hesitate as to the cause. I soon saw that it could only re- 
sult from the ellipticity of the terrestrial spheroid, whiph had been 
hitherto neglected in the theory of the lunar motions, as it had 
only produced insensible terms ; and I tbepce inferred the extreme 
probabilixy of rendering tbo;sc terms perceptible ' by successjvc intp- 
grations of differential conations. Having determined those terms 
by a peculiar analysis, wliich I have explained in the seventh book 
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of the ** M6caniqu6 C^tesCe/' I discovered first the ineqaaHty of 
the lunar motion in latitade, and which is proportional to the sinit 
of its longitude : and by means of this I ascertained that the theory 
of gravitation furnishes effectively the diminution observed, by tne 
above named astronomers, in the inequality of precession, applicable 
to the lunar motion in longitude. The quantity of that dimmution, 
therefore^ and the coefficient of the inequality in latitude of which 
I have been speaking, are very proper to determine the compres- 
sion of the earth. Having communicated part of my researches to 
M. Burg, who was then occupied about his Lunar Tables, I reqtTest- 
cd him to determine with particular care the coefficients Of th^ssl! 
two inequalities. By a remarkable coincidence, the coefllksieats 
which he has determined, agree in assigning to the earth the com« 
pression of y^^y a compression which di&rs but little from the me- 
dium inferred iVom the measures of the degrees of the meridian, And 
from the pendulum : but which, considering the errors of the obser-> 
vations, and the operation of disturbing causes on those n^easures, 
appear to me more accurately determined by the lunar inequalities. 
M. Burckhardt, who has been computing new, and extremely pre^ 
else lunar tables, from the whole of the obseprations of Bradle^ and 
Maskelyne, has found the same coefficient as M. Burg for the 
lunar inequality in latitude: to the coefficient of the inequality 
in longitude he adds a ihiHy-fmrtJi^ which reduces the cora- 
pressioh to -j^ in reference to that inequality. The slight diffaf- 
edce in these results, evinces that if i^e fix on ^^^ for the comjires- 
alon, the error will be insensible/ 

After some verv excellent remarks on the cause of the great 
irregularities of Jtipiter and Saturn, Laplace adds, 

' We hence see how necessary it is to be attentive to the indica- 
tions of nature, when they are the result of a great number of ob- 
servatiOtis, although they may be inexplicable by known means. In 
tins view iP request astronomers to watoh» with a particular attention 
the lunar inequality, with a lon^ period which depends principally 
on the motion of the lunar perigee, added to double the mean mo- 
tion of its nodes ; sm inequality of which I have spoken in the seventh 
book of the ** M6canique Celeste," and which' observations already 
indicate with much probability. The preceding cases are not the 
only Ones in which observations have put analysts in the right way. 
The motion of the lunar perigee and the acceleration of the mocm, 
whioh were only at first given in approximations, have shown the ne- 
cessity of rectifying those appfoximations. Thus we may affirm that 
xieture ifctfelf has condi^ced to the analytical perfection of ^ theories 
founded on the principle of universal gravitation ; and this is, in my 
esthdMion^ one of the sti-ongest proofs of the truth of that admirable 
prmoiple.' 

It will appear, from the preceding analysis and quotations, 
that "Count Laplace has not restricte<l his inquiries into the 
theory of probaDiUtles to the vulgar speculations of the pro- 
fessed gamester; nor even to the enlarged and laudable re- 
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searches of the political economist ; but that he has employed 
this theory as an instrument, and a very effectual one too, in 
exploring some of the sublimef secrets of nature, and bringing 
OS to a still better acquaintance than hfts yet been enjoyed 
Tvith the admirable medianism of the universe. To a weil*ordered 
mind this elaborate mork will furnish a most exquisite treaty 
and one so disposed fnay direct the investigations it contains 
to the noblest purposes. But we cannot conceal from, ourselves 
or from the pubtic the truth that the researches of Laplace 
may be perverted to dangerous ends ; and we indeed regret to 
add that they hace been so perverted. In the 46th No. of the 
IBniNBUfteH Review, the mathematical writer in that puUica- 
tion, a writer whose productions ought usually to be read with 
deference, and may always be perused with benefit, except 
when he composes under the influence of his prejudices or Ins 
passions, has given an account of Laplaoe*s supplementary 
* Esgai Philosophique sur les ProbabilUSs ;* and has con- 
frived to make that account the vehicle of sentiments which it 
would be wroiig to let pass without animadversion. We shaU» 
therefore, according to the usual courtesy of Reviewers, who 
foarcely ever notice their brethren of the same profession, but 
for the purpose of censure or complaint, endeavour to pre- 
sent an antidote against the poison emitted on this eocaaoD, 
(we wish we could believe, unintentionally) by our oompatdot 
of the North. 

Let us, however, be allowed to amuse ourselves and our 
readers, for a moment, with the whimsical notion with which this 
philosopher commences his disquisition. 

* Tliere is not, (says he) a particle of water, or of air, of which 
the condition is not ^finea by rules as certain tfs that of the sua or 
the. planets, and that has not described from Che beginning a* trajec- 
tory determined by mechanical principles, subjected to me lair of 
eontinuity, and capable of being mathemacically defined. This tra- 
jectory is, therefore, in itself, a Ihing knaixMbie^ and would be an 
object of science to a mind informed of all the original conditions, 
and possessing an analysis that could follow them through their va-> 
rious combinations. The same is true of every atom of unt material 
world: so that nothing but information sufficiently extensive, and a 
calculus sufficiently powerful, Is wanting to reduce thin^ lo^cer^ 
to'nfy, and from the condition of the world, at any one mstant to 
deduce its condition at the next : nay, to integrate the ibrmnla, m 
which those roomentdry actions are included, and to express all the 
phenomena that ever mive happened^ or ever will hapj^n, in ayimc* 
Horn of duration reckoned from any given instant. This is, in truth, 
the nearest approach that we can make to the idea of Omniscibnce; 
of the wisdom which presides over the least as well as die greatest 
things, over the fidling ef a stone as well as the revolution of a 
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planet ; and which not only numbers and nmiies the stars, but even 
the aiot.t^ that con)poie the^ '^ ' 

All this is doabties<3 very amusiQ^^ and closely approximates 
dther to absardity or to sublimity. Many of the ad uirers of 
this Northern journal iivill fancy it approaches the latter, and will 
be ready to say of the writer as Voltaire did of Pope, that he is 
' an admirable philosopher who has carried his flambeau into the 
depths of existence/ And truly he has, in this sentence, car- 
rira it far enough. The trajectory of every atom of matter * is. 
a thing knowable^ and may be defined in a formula, ^ in tenns 
of a functioil of duration V An animal, then, is a system of orgiL- 
nixed atoms.^ So that our mathematical philosophers have 
only to push their inquiries a Utile farther, and they will be 
able to express in functions of duration the trajectories of the 
race-course and tiie assembly-room, and to determine alge* 
braically before-hand, the absolute number of bows in a minuet^ 
steps in a cotillon, or capers in a hornpipe, that must take 
place before the human organized system of atoms can return to 
the place and state ' most commodious for its repose/ ' But did 
our ingenious speculatist really m^n to ^ carry his flambeau* 
thus deep? Perhaps not. He intended probably to restrict his ob- 
servations to atoms of inanimate matter : but even here his lan- 
guage is calculated to delude, and that considerably. He still 
represents knowledge as attainable by human intellect, which, 
unless he have surrendered himself to the rankest possible en- 
thusmsm, be must know is not attainable. When the Ganges 
4can be poured into an egg-cup, and the riches of the Indies be 
comprised in a tea-chest ; when the finite can comprehend the 
infinitp : then, and not till then, will this writer be able ^ to in- 
tegrate tlie formula,' whose management he seems to contem- 
plftt6 with so much confidence of success. He would ridicule, 
as a contemptible visionary, the man who should devote^his days 
and years ta the discovery of the perpetual motion, or of the 
.philosopher's stone. Yet the occupation of such an individual 
would be rational, nay wise, compared with that of the theorist, 
vi4u>' should hope in time to * determine, by mechanical princi- 
ples,* the ^ trajectories' of every particle ot matter. He would 
pity, from his soul, the deluded maniac who should fancy him- 
ft'df cbmitii^ioned to proclaim th^ secret counsels of heaven^ and 



* So Diderot, who was a very great, philosopher, assures us:— 
'* L'animal est un syst^me de molecules organiques, qui .par IMriYpuK 
sion d'une sensation semhlable a un touche ohtus et sourd, que 
celui qui a crde la machine lear a communiquee, se sont combin^es 
jusqu*i cc que chacunc ait rencpntr^ )a place la plus convenable a 
son repoB.'' Pen$<6es eur I'lnt^rpretation dc la Nature. 
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to predict the dissolution of the aniTerae : yet, in trutfi^ bis 
conduct is not more remote from wisdom and sftBity than Chat 
of the investigator, who should cherish any serious expecta- 
tion of ^ expressing^ all the phenomena that ever have happened, 
or ever will happen, in a functiou of duration reckoned Irom m 
jj^iven instant.' 

The correctness of these observations is not diminished by 
this writer's qualifying expressions : for, to represent diat 
which is absolutely impossible as susceptible of attainment, is a 
palpable absurdity not to be removed by ifs and butn. If the 
^ law of continuity* is not ruptured ; ifwe^ had but information 
sufficiently extensive ;' if we possessed ' a calculus sufficiently 
powerful ;^ nothing else would be ^ wanting to reduce all things 
to certainty !' If we had, — that is, if man were God. But if, 
instead of this being the case, if instead of his knowing, and 
doing almost every thing (at least the mathematical class of the 
species,) as the language of this Reviewer implies, he knew 
almost nothing, and can do still less ; if man be ^^ but of yester- 
day,'' and know hardly any thing, ^' because his days upon earth 
are a shadow ;'' if he can penetrate scarcely at all beyond the 
surfaces of things, and look at them as the philosophic Apos* 
tie expresses it, AZ co-o:rrfou 'cy oXny^utTi \ to how deplorable a 
waste of timQ will any man of science be stimulated who shall 
hunt for the formula that may be substituted for ' Omnisci- 
ence !' Can this writer himself (and we pay him no unmean- 
ing coropliaient when we say, that if he cannot, we conjecture 
no man in Great Britain can) — can this ingenious writer 
present us with a tlieorem by which we can determine in what 
ilirection, or with what velocity the wind shall blow at Edin- 
burgh during any morning or evening of the next year ? Can he 
tell us whether, on Midsummer day next, the sun will set at 
Glasgow behind a cloud, or wUl retire beneath the horizon, in- 
vested with its richest evening splendour ? Can he furnish us 
witli a formula (somewhat, for example, like that of Burck- 
hardt's,) from which we can predict, with even moderate cor- 
rectness, the actudl variation of the compass, on any hour of 
any day in the year 1850 ? Can he define by a like equation the 
variations of the barometer ? Can he, supposing the Heidel- 
burg butt to be full of wine, and pierced in a given place with 
an aperture 19 form of a cardioide of a determinate magnitude, 
tell within half a pint, how much wine has run through the ori- 
fice in two hours? Can he determine with any thing like pre- 
cision ' the ti-ajectory' described by one of Congreve's rockets, 
•r even by a oannon-^ball, when projected with an assigned e)e- 
TsAion and vefocity ? Can he trace the progress of a sin^e drop 
of rain that frik upon a oaUiage leaf, and is partly taken up 
by the absorbent vessels of the plant, partly reconducted to the 
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isloudfl by the process of eyaporation : and can he say that its 
broken and inextricable path may be determined by mechanical 
principles f To these, and an infinite series of such, and even of 
similar questions, we are persuaded his reply will be in the ne- 
gative. Why, then, should he solicit men to that which is in- 
conceirablv more difficult ? And how can he employ his great 
influence (for great influence an Edinburgh Reviewer undoubt- 
edly possesses*) in exciting to pursuits of vanity, which must 
terminate in vacuity and disappointment ? We wish not to repress 
proper investigation, but rather desire to see it pointed and ex- 
tended into every quarter : but we have no inclination to behold 
human power wasted in hunting butterflies, grasping at shadows, 
or reaching after what is obviously either above or below our 
faculties. Investigation, to be successful and useful, must be 
judiciously directea, and soberly, as well as ardently, pursued. 
But it is time we should proceed to the remarks on account 
•f which, principally^ we have thought it our duty to notice tliis 
article. What we have already considered is too ridiculous to 
be regarded as dangerous : what we are about, to consider is too 
dangerous to be contemplated as merely ridiculous. Mr. Hume'9 
Essay on Miracles, we are informed, is ^ a work full of deep 
thought and enlarged views ; and, %f we do not stretch the 
principles so Jar as to interfere with the trvfhs of religioHj 
abounding in maxims of great use in the conduct of life, as well 
as in the speculations of philosophy.* Well, supppse it were 
so ; suppose we assume this proposition, with its assigned limi- 
tation, a^ correct, (though we apprehend it would be very easy 
to prove that it is not only questionable, but false,) is it natural, 
or rather, is it justifiable (for, alas ! it is too natural) for any man 
who wishes well to society, to present this naked proposition, 
accompanied by its feeble limitation, but without any such bar- 
rier as shall prevent these principles from ' stretching' into the 
precincts of religion*? If the principles in praise of which thi^ 
able writer chaunts so laudatory a strain, are correct, how is it 
that they do not apply universally ? What is tlie criterion by 
which we may ascertain when they are safely applied ? How near 
may they be * stretched* toirards * the truths of religion,* with- 
out becoming dangerous in iheir tendency ? And when they 
have approached so near, by what principles are we to rebut 
them, so as to ensure their never passing the safe limit ? Instead 
of attending to these and such questions, which would in- 
stantly present themselves to the minds of the majority of re- 



* Happily, suice^ the appearance of Professor Copleston'i publi- 
cations, the tnoral influence of these journalists is nearly eictia-^ 
guished. 
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fleeting men, this writer himself at once ^ stretdies' beyond the 
boonds he adveKs to, and advances language fraught with ail 
tlie danger of Hume's siieculations. 

* The violation of the order of events among the phenomena of 
the former class f that he means, in which the course of physical 
appearances is known to be perfectly uniform, 3 the mispension of 
gravity, for example; — the deviation of any of the stars from their 
places, or their courses in the heayens, Ac These are facts of which 
fhe improbability is so strong, that no tettmanycan prgvail againsikJ 

And again, speaking of the laws by which the moon is pre- 
served in her orbit, and illustrating his meaning by a proposed 
ohse, in which it should be affirm^ ^ that the moon did not set 
at all, but was visible (at I»ndon) above the horizon for twenty- 
^ur hours,' be concludes his argumentation by saying, 

* Against the uniformity, therefore^ of such laws, U is im/HkuiUe 
for testimony to prevaiL* 

Now, taking these as general propositions, of course applying 
to most of the facts which Christians term miraculous, we do 
not hesitate to characterize them as false, and dangerously 
false. Was the writw conscious they * stretched' beyond the 
Jirait assigned by himself ? If not, he must have been writing 
during sleep. But if he was conscious of this fact, how can 
he reconcile with the acknowledged characteristics of the to 
KxXovy this real infringement upon a territory which his previous 
declaration would lead many to suppose he meant to regard as 
, sacred? Be this, however, hS it may, we affirm that the re- 
marks of this writer flow from an inadequate comprehension of 
the laws of evidence, and an unwarranted application of the 
mathematical theories of probability. 

^ By experience (says that exquisite mathematician the late 
' Dr. Waring) we conclude from tlungs past to the future, and 
' when tlie analogy is piHiperly instituted, i. e. tlie preceding 

* circumstances or qualities are well known and all agree, the 

* events seldom or never differ ; the more the preceding qua- 

* lities are which agree, the greater on that account the proba- 

* bility of the events being the same : but from human reason 
' there cannot be assigned the least ground for the conclasian^ 
' e. g. From the sun's having risen ten thousand days, we 

* argue that it will very probably rise on the subsequent ; but 
' who can give any proo/* of this opinion ? I know that some 
^ mathematicians of tne first class have endeavoured to demon- 

* sirate the degree of probability of an event's happening {"nj 
' times, from its having happened /mj precetUng times ; and 
^ (5o)isequently that such an event wih probably take plaoe ; but, 
^ alas ! the problem far ^exceeds the human understanding : 
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^ 1?ho can determine the time when the sun will probably oeasef 
* to run its present course ?'* 

This, so far as the confirmed and deliberate opinion of ari 
erudite, upright, and philosophic man, may serve as authority 
on a question like the present^ goes to shew that the Edinburgh 
Reviewer errs even in the mathematical branch of his discussion. 
A few observations, therefore, (and we reall v teel that we ought 
to apologize to our well-informed readers, mr dwelling at all on 
so obvious a matter,) may suffice to explain why this writer's 
general argumentation likewise fails. 

Let it, &en, be recollected, that in our experience of what ui 
denominated the course of nature, our conviction is not always 
suspended upon the number of experiments in a specified in- 
stance, although it is in a certain way proportional to the whole 
number of experiments on which our belief is founded. Thus, if 
we are presented with a lump of some metal previously unknown, 
(say, platinnro,) and ascertain correctly, though even by a single^^ 
and it may be gross experiment, that its density exceeds that of 
lead, we from that moment affirm that it will sink in water ; 
and if we only state the result of this single experiment to any 
competent judge, he too will immediately in(er, without heaita^ 
iion, that this melal will sink in water. Yet, if we teU the same 
thing to a man who knows not what we mean by density, or the 

Seneral nature of metals as to weight, it is probable he will 
oubt the correctness of our inference Why is this ? Because 
they who possess the eompeteut information, transfer, for the 
purpose of connecting with this individual experiment, the intel- 
lectual result of the several series of experiments on lead, on 
iron, on marble, and on other substances specifically heavier than 
water, and say that if these sink in that liquid, so, of necessity, 
must the new substance : while, on the other hatid, the roan who 
knows notliing of density, of'specifie gravity, of hydrostatic ba- 
lances, or of metals, being unable to make such a mental tran^ 
fer of the knowledge and experience of others, will probably 
exdaim, < I will not believe it unless I see it.* 

Apply this to the case of Scripture miracles : and let a series 
be taken, in which we have * the sttS|)ension of gravity, for ex- 
ample.* In the crossing of the Red Sea by the Israelites, the 
force of gravity upon the water was suspended, as well as its 
hydrostatic pressure, and more than six hundred thousand 
men passed through as upon dry land, all of them remaining 
witnesses of the fact. In the passage of Jordan, in commemo- 
rati<m of which the twelve stones brought from the bed of the 
fiver white it was dry, were set up at Gilgal, there was pro- 

_j_ ._ uBiii _. __n.i. ''■ ' .'•" 

* "Wiring's Esny on the Principles of Human Knowledge, p. 35. 
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liably an equal number. When, the action of gravity npon hid 
body being suspended, our Lord *' walked npon the sea'* to his 
disciples in the vessel, there were fewer witnesses : but were so 
many wanted to attest the fact, and gain belief? In answerini; 
4his inquiry, let it be recollected, that what caused the * rupture oP 
the silent ^ continuity' of physical non-existence, in the original 
creation of the universe, will doubtless justify an apparent ^ rup- 
ture of continuity'* in the performance of a miracle. The phy- 
sical world was created that it might be ^ihabited by intel- 
lectual and moral beings : was the end worthy so remarkable 
4in event as the rupture of this imaginary law ? Doubtless. In 
like manner we affirm, that when some great moral good is to 
result from any other rupture of the same law in the operation of 
a miracle, (and of this the Great and Wise Being who thus ope- 
rates either mediately or immediately, can judge better than 
such short-sighted creatures as we are,) the end is equally wor- 
thy of the means. To say that the laws of nature are consti* 
tuted independently of. any regard to moral tendencies, is to 
say that the Creator of ihe Universe regards the less, and 
disregards the greater ; and if this, or something like it, be not 
sfldd, it cannot be affirmed that a strong and marked deviation 
from tha course of nature is < an infringement of nature's laws.* 
Hence, then, to recur to our inquiry, let it be admitted that the 
passages through the Red Sea and through Jordan, actually 
took place, and that several hundred thousand persons surviTed 
*to testify to the truth of these astonishing occurrences : (and no 
one can refute the arguments upon which Leslie and others 
4iave established their reality :) let it be admitted too, for that 
is evinced by the history, that those miracles were productive 
of beneficial moral consequences ; and then let us see how lA«y 
tend to produce conviction as to the subsequent miracle of our 
Lord's walking on the sea. Pious reflecting men might then have 
said, * This, 'tis true, is an extraordinary event, and ccmfirroedby 
^ but few witnesses : but they are men of veracity, and they tell 

* us, moreover, that themselves could scarcely believe it when they 

* saw it, but " were sore afraid." Yet, we know very weU 
^ that our forefathers passed over the Red Sea, and tbiiough 

< Jordan, as on dry land : and the contemplation of those won- 
^ < derful occurrences, has often strengthened the faith, and con- 

< firmed the hopes of our forefathers and ourselves. It is po9* 

< sible then, that such extraordinary things may happen and be 
€ productive of good, for they have happened. We know also 

* We employ this term out of complaisance to the Edinbuigfa 
Reviewer ; though if he should have tne opportunity of consulting 
^^ur Renew, vol. vii. (of the old series) p. 38» he will see it proved 
Ihat this boasted * law' is a mere figment. 
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tiiat ^ the Messiah is to come/' and that when he cometh '^ all 

* power from on high wiH be given him */' perhaps, then, this 
' may be he, for tiiese honest and discerning men declare 

* that " even the winds and the sea obey him.'* * On the other 
band, a sceptical investigator of those days, might have said, 
^ They tell a strange story of a man who has been walking oa 
^ the sea ; but it is witnessed only by about a dozen illiterate 
^ fishermen, and it is utterly incredible. There arc also equally 
^ strange narrations of our forefathers having passed through. 
' seas and rivers as upon dry land. But it cannot be : it would 

* be ** a suspension of gravity," " a violation of the course of 
. ^ nature ;" ^^ these are facts of wliich the improbability is so. 

^ strong, that no testimony can prevail against if." ' 

Now, we may safely put it to the unperverted understanding 
of our readers, to determine whether the reasoning in the first of 
these imaginary case9, is not exactly that of the phUosopher, who. 
believes that platinum will sink in water, because he knows lead 
does ; and whether, in the latter case, as well as in the analo- 
gous case of all who now pretend to doubt of miracles, the rea- 
soning (if reasoning it can be called) is not precisely tliat of 
the man who was al^e ignorant of platinum, of lead, of aensity, of 
apparatus, and of experiments. If men who have not deUberately 
attended to a certain subject, will nevertheless pronounce dog- 
matically respecting it, and that in direct, opposition to the ma- 
ture sentiments of hundreds who have investigated the matter in 
question to the bottom, they must excuse us if, in relation ta 
that point, (however highly we may think of them in other re« 
spects,) we class tliem with the ignorant. 

Let us observe, lastly, that the evidence of testimony admitsr 
of an unlimited augmentation on two different accounts ; that of 
the veracity of witnesses generally, and that of the number of 
concurrent witnesses, while the probability of the happening of a 
specific event depends solely on analogous experiments, and thua 
admits of increase only on oiie account : for from this it foUoves^ 
that the evidence which may accompany the former is ca^ 
pMe of indefinitely surpassing the latter. This was as- 
serted long before Hume wasborn :• and if neither lie, nor his. 
admirer, on whom we have now been animadverting, had ever 
glanced at the subject of miracles till he had felt himself 
competent to refute the assertion, we should doubtless have 
been spared the necessity of penning these strictures. 
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Aft. in. A Charge delivered to the Cler^i of the Diocese of Ches^ 

ter, at the Primary Visitation of that diocese, in July, Aueust, 

and September, ISl^. By George Henry Law, D.D- F,R.S. 

Lord Bishop of Chester. 4to. pp. 35. Price 26. 6d. RodweU. 

. i814. 

A * Primary Visitation' places an episcopal guardian of the 
National Church, in circumstances peculiarly interesting 
and important. For the^r«t time, he appears before his clergy, 
iu order to deliver ex cathedra^ those instructions and admo- 
nitions, which the existing state of things may require. From 
this constitution of the ecclesiastical system, in which he occupies 
so high a dignity, it might be supposed that he possesses rare 
and distinguished endowments. Ilaving discharged with fide- 
lity the duties of the inferior and subordinate stations, through 
tvhich be has advanced to the episcopate, it may be presumed 
that he has ^ven lucid proof of superior attainments ; that he 
has not reacued his sacred elevatioa by secular artifice; and 
that his promotion is not owing to the accidental influence of 
powerful and opulent connexions. Thus accredited by previous 
character, and the union of all requisite qualifications, those 
who were before his brethren and his equals^ are prepared to 
meet him with deference, and cheerfully to acquiesce in his 
episcopal decisions. If however, as * divine permissions* are, 
in the present state, often marked with inexplicable mystery, it 
should appear that be claims nothing on the score of superior 
talent ; that no enlarged comprehension has characterized bis 
Tie%VB ; and that, in an Establishment, depending for its sap- 
port on its incorporation with the State, on legislative enact* 
meuts, on the most splendid patronage, on national wealth, 
literary talent^ anH popular prejudice, he has, notwithstanding, 
all the narrowness of a sectarian, and all the tears of an alarm- 
ist; we may without the gift of vaticination, predict what will 
he the scope and the aim of his primary charge, and of what sort 
of materials it will consist. Instead of those extended reason- 
ings which might hap)>ily elucidate some of the peculiar doc- 
trines jof Scripture or the faithful applications of sacred truths 
to the pastoral duties of his clergy, we shall find our attention 
directed to some recondite discussion on the danger of the 
Church- the increase of Separatists and the unpirdonable sin 
of Schism ! If any measure has recently been prqjt'Ctpd, tliat 
does not teod to the exclusive support of the natioiia! iiicrarcby, 
whatsoever philanthropy, reason, or revelation, : ay suggest iu 
its favour, it will be proscribed, calumniated, and condemned. 
It is not enough that, others ^^ cast out Devils,** unless it be in 
the way and manner ^ by law established.' The demoniac may 
fiivei among the tombs for ever, unless th^ exorcist have the 
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sanction and credentialg v/hich an Act of Uniformity requires. 
It will be deemed no argument a^^^ainst such scrupulosity of re-^ 
quisition, that the increasing population of the country de- 
mands those beneyolent contrivances to meet its moral exi- 
genciesy for Mrbieh tlie Legislature has made no provision. 
Every scheme that Uberal ingenuity may devise, unless it be to 
add props and buttresses to the walls and bulwarks of the 
Establishment, will be suspected ultimately of hostile inten* 
tions y and nothing but an episcopal imprimatur will be consi- 
<lered of sufficient authority to sanction and consecrate the works 
of benevolence. 

So repulsive is the ordinary character of Visitation charges, 
that we are confident, every reflecting member of the Church 
of England must feel, with respect to many of them, unquali- 
fied disapprobation. We have often heard of the contracting 
and fanatical tendency of sectarianism ; but fanaticism and illi- 
berality are not confined to the walls of a conventicle. They 
are sometiuies the unseemly supporters of an episcopal throne ; 
associated^ as we migiit expect, wherever such qualities appear, 
with extreme ignorance of the varieties of religious opinion, and 
the existing character of religious sects. We could easily sub- 
stantiate tliese accusations, by references to tlie charges of 
bishops and archdeacons, and to sermons delivered in their 
presence, and published under their patronage. When perusing 
such effusions, we have generally found them made up of poli- 
tical servility; most complacent satisfaction with the status 
quo of the venerable Establishment ; strong fears, notwithstand* 
ing, of the prevalence of a certain dangerous party within the 
Church, who are represented as far more formidable enemies, 
than all the '' armies of the aliens^* witliout ; and who arro- 
gantly assume to themselves an evangelical character; and, 
(what is always the most pungent article in the composition,) a 
tremendous distortion of the principles and practices of modern 
Dissenters. The ^ grand rebellion,' tlie horrors of the French 
revolution, and all the political sedition that may now and then 
disturb the country, are not infrequently attributed to the in« 
fluence of their principles, or to principles, it is often sagely 
asserted, so far resembling theirs, that the same consequences 
might be expected, were it not for the checks and counteractions 
of our happy Constitution ! It would be worse tlian trifling, 
to argue against these illogical and pernicious representations, 
were it not for the tone of authority witli which tliey are ad- 
vanced, and their fatal tendency to confirm the most inveterate 
and ungrounded prejudices. We well recollect the last Primary 
Charge that was circulated among the clergy of tlie diocese of 
Chester, after it had been frequently deUvered in various parts 
of the diocese. All th^ extravagances that individual folly had 
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committed aitiong the Separatists, either in the way of Ihnik'* 
ing or of acting, were charged on the principles of Dissent ; 
and the meek Ctiristians vrithio the pale of the Establishnient^ 
were solemnly exhorted to avoid the schismatic, in the same 
spirit of abhorrence and contempt, with which they i^garded 
the infidel ! It is obvious, that if the Church of England, or 
any other religious Communion, were to be judged of in this 
summary way, there would be no end to indictment and crimi** 
nation ; but reasoning is out of the question when the tufhi <?» of 
a dignified ecclesiastic is both proof and argument. 

* I pity the man who can travel from Dan to Beersheba, and 
cry, It is barren.^ And surely, a deficiency of benevolent 
feeling, as well as of enlightened and correct information, must 
be charged ou*those who can see, in the exertions of modem 
Separatists, nothing but the operaticm of hostile and anti-^iscopal 
principles. Is it' presumptuous or arrogant to inquire — ^what 
would have been the moral and intellectual degradation of an 
immense proportion of the lower and middle classes of society, 
especially in our manufacturing districts, had it not been for 
the active philanthropy of Dissenters and Metliodists ? It has 
been owing, cither to thdir ingenuity, or their prompt and per^ 
severing application of the contrivances of others, that many 
thousands of the poor have been taught to read the Holy 'Scrip- 
tures, who would other wise have remained totally destitute of re- 
ligious instruction. Were we to suppose that the clergy of the 
Establishment had never, in any instance, relaxeVl in their exer^ 
tions, but had been uniformly active in the discharge of their m- 
propriate duties, their efforts could not have kept pace wfth 
the progress of population ; and, not to say how much those 
cfibrts would have decUned, but for the powerful stimulus de- 
rived from the activity of their neighbours, we may confidently 
assert, that the major part of that increased population would 
have grown up in awful ignorance of every moral and rdigious 
duty. Breathing, from their very infancy, a pestilential atmo- 
sphere, and capable of supporting themselves before half of the 
days of their youth had passed over them, they would have 
been subjected to no mental culture, or no moral discipline : the 
habits of premature vice would have grown \^ith their growtli, 
and strengthened with their strength; and tiie commercial 
prosperity of our country would have been the era of its moral 
degradation, and the fearful foreboding of its ruin. At this 
crisis, by the operation of various causes, a prodigious impetus 
was given to the exertions of religious communities, dissenting ' 
from the National Church : the zealous members of that Church 
became more active and decided in the Cause of Christian phi- 
lanthropy ; and the result has been, among ail parties, «n in- 
CFcascd attention to those sublimely interesting objeets, the 
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dUTuBioii of knoivledge, and the preYalence of practical piety, 
If hich are of infinitely greater consequence than the interests 
of the hierarchy on the one hand, or of the Dissenters on 
the other. Our comlfion Christianity is far more important 
than either ; and if the expanded benevolence of an Apostle 
pervaded the heart and feelings of both, the advocate of each 
system would exclaim in the true spirit of primitive religion, — 
^' If Christ be preached,^' if sinners be turned irom the error 
of their ways, " therein I do rejoice, yea, and wiU rejoice." 

We ire far from considering the Charge before us as directly 
entitled to all the animadversion that is expressed or implied 
in these remarks on the too general character of Visitation 
Sermons, and in this frank exposure of our opinions and 
feelings. A tone of great calmness pervades the compo- 
sition ; but we fear" it is the *efiect of deficient ener^^ rather 
than of mild temper. We have seldom perused a discourse, 
delivered on such an occasion, that possessed less of intellec- 
tual attraction. 

The two principal subjects of the Charge, are, ' The 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge,* and the 
* Madras Schools.' After some remarks on the increased 
energy of the former institution, his Lordship adverts to the 
< British and Foreign Bible Society,' in the following style. 
We give all he says on the subject. 

* It is a circumstance much to be regretted^ that comparisons have 

been drawn, and an opposition excited, between the members of 

this and of that more recent institution, which b denominated *' the 

Ilble Society." Such, however, and most unfortunately, is the 

case. Far be it from us to impute improper motives, unless proved, 

to any description of persons; still less to that numerous and re- 

epectable societi/, tvhkh includes so many of the good and great^ and 

whose prrfessed object it is — to dispense the vaord of God. From my 

hc»rt I believe that as a body, they are actuated by no other in* 

citement, than a wish to promote the present and eternal happiness 

ofiheur fellow creatures. But still the friends of the Church are, as we 

thinkjustified»in giving a decided preference, and kvsm an bxclusive 

SUP roar to the more ancient society, and that — ^for the following 

reason. The Bible Society, by the verv terms of its constitution 

disperses the Bible alone, excluding the Prayer Book. Now, as the 

one has been heretofore accompanied with the other, the systematic 

refection of the latter, may induce the suspicion, that ouf forms of 

prayer are not held to be essential, and by consequence, that our 

religious establishments are not necessary. It is idle to ar^e, 

though it has been alledged, that the members of the Bible Society 

may and do, individually, disperse the Prayer Book also. The fact 

we are willing to allow, and m its utmost latitude ; but still, this is 

not the question : the main, the only point to be ascertained is, what 

constitutes the professed object, and tne design of the Society itself f 

Its GiAiu UPON public suppqrt must rsst on that alone.' 
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And now for .in admirably luminous and apposite illttstralioa 
of this profound Oj^ic. 

< An absolute monarch may Drompdy dispense justice and mercy, 
but what argument is that in &vour of tyranny f An Atheist may 
practise many public and private virtues, but who on that account 
would abjure his God? In like manner, the merits and results of an 
institution must be judged of not merely by the profession or conduct 
of even a large portion of its members, btd by its avon abstract nature 
and qualities. And in forming this estimate, we are also called upoa 
to consider, 'oshat the probable consequences of any plan ivouAi be^ in 
case it tvere very generally adopted. Judging then by these rules, we 
cannot but think that the tendency of the Bible Society is unfavour" 
able to our Church establishment. And we have less difficulty in 
forming and declaring this opinionj inasmuch as we are not called 
upon in this, as in many other cases, to balance a good againat an 
evil ; but msLy procure, through our own established society evety 
advantage whicn can be looked for, from the other, and all this 
without incurring any concomitant risque or harm. For these rea- 
sons, my Reverend jBretbren, I hope without prejudice, I am sure 
without hostility, it is my decided conviction, that by joining the 
Bible oociety you may, though unintentionally, endanger the interests 
qfthe' HU) CH and State ; but that you will most unquestionably 
render service to both, by giving your undivided support to the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge.' pp. 11 — 14r. 

We have so frequently directed the attention of our readers 
to the subject of this Charge, that nothing but its local influence 
in one of the most extensive dioceses in tlie kingdom, and the 
circumstance of its beinfif the first episcopal dehortation pub- 
lished against the Bible Society, would have induced us to no- 
tice this tissue of concessions, saspicions, and misrepresenta^ 
tions. ^ Nihil est autem tarn Tolucre, quam maledictum ;' nihil 
facilius emittitur, nihil citii^s excipitur, nihil latius dissipatur/^ 

His Lordship begins by regretting ibe opposition that exists 
between the advocates of the two Societies. We just ask, who 
commenced that opposition ? And if the new Institution \irill 
ultimately ^ endanger the interests of the Church and the State/ 
why does his Lordship consider that opposition, as ' a circum- 
stance much to be regretted ?* ' Such, however, and most un- 
fortunately, is the case,* that it is impossible to reconcile his 
fears and his regrets. His Lordship possesses a * decided con- 
viction' that the Bible Society ^ is unfavourable to our Chdrch 
Establishment,* and yet he is extremely sorry that there is any 
opposition to that Society ! It is not the only dilemma/o which 
our Right Reverend Author is reduced. 

The next thing worthy of remark is, his Lordship^s beUef^ 

♦' Cicero pro Cn. Plancio* 
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(and in this instance, it is ex animo — ^for he believes ' from his 
heart/) that the members of the Bible Society < as a body* are 
actuated by the purest and most benevolent principles : their 
^ professed object is to disperse the iverd of God ;* and it is 
their * wish to promote the present and eternal happiness of 
^ their fellow creatures/ Ana again, he observes that ^ its claim 
upon public support must rest' on this, its professed object, and on 
this * alone/ This professed object, then, to use his Lordship's 
language, is ^ its own abstract nature and qualities.* Now what 
fure the ' probable consequences/ * judging by these rules,' of the 
Bible Societies ; or,* in other words, of those principles and 
dispositions which lead the members of these Societies, to pro-* 
mote tlie present and eternal happiness of their fellow crea- 
tures, by ' dispensing the word of God V The interests of 
Church and State may be endangered ! The man who can for 
a moment imagine this to be the consequence of dispensing the 
Bible, must believe, either, that the Bible itself is opposed to 
the interests of Church and State, or that tliose who distribate 
the Bible are aiming at that object ! We cannot suppose his 
Xiordship would adopt the former opinion, or at least that he 
would directly avow it, though it is consequentially implied 
both in his fears and in his reasoning ; he must therefore adopt 
the latter. But if those who disperse the Bible are aim* 
ing at the ruin of Church and State, how came his Lordship 
to assert that ^ from his heart' he believed their motives to be 
pure and good ; and that as a B(»dy they were actuated by these 
motives ? To assist his Lordship in this second difficulty, we 
will suppose him to have imagined, that while the body of the 
Bible Society was thus rightly influenced in its principles and 
aims, some of iU memberu (not of course ' among the good 
und great') were designing to effect the ultimate overthrow of 
Church and State ! But really, in trying ijo extricate his 
JLordship, we feel ourselves involved in a dithculty. Upon ma* 
turer consideration, we cannot persuade ourselves that his 
liordship can suffer his imagination to be under the influence 
of the visionary notion, that the dissemination of Bibles 
in any way, and by any Society whatsoever, can be inju* 
nous to the civil or ecclesiastical Constitution of our coun- 
try. And if there were individuals so wicked or so weak, as 
to carry on an underhand plot of most absurd and sinister 
policy, while they were members of a Bible Society, we cannot 
see how their alliance witli such a Society could promote their 
designs. The weapons of this Institution are not carnal ; and 
a banditti of villains might as well expect to accomplish their 
projects of blood and rapine, by a Bible Association, as Dis- 
senters, were such their object, efiect the subversion of the 
Church or State, by supporting the Bible Society. Besides; if 
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such chimerte can assume to the mind's eye of his Lordships 
the shape and complexion of realities, then so far from attempt- 
ing to effect a disjunction of the members of the Establishment 
from the Bible Society, he ought to use every method in his 
power to secure their attachment to it; for their influence 
alone can effectually counteract the secret machinations of the 
suspected party. Lei the Bible Society * as a body* be right, 
and schismatics may plot on for ever, but they will plot in 
Tain ! 

But, seriously, we inquire, why are Dissenters the objects 
of suspicion ? Why should the tone of invective and insinuation 
be incessantly indulged against tliem ? What proofs are there 
of hostility to the Church Establishment ? Have they ever be- 
trayed their private opinions at the meetings of Bible Societies ? 
Have they ever adopted the ungenerous expedients of ma- 
levolent railing ? When, and where, have they held their sedi- 
tious conventions? In what dark chamber have they formed 
their projects of systematic and daring conspiracy 'against 
either * Church or State?' We are firmly persuaded that every 
candid and unprejudiced inquirer will give them credit for be- 
nevolence as pure and disinterested, as totally devoid of all pri- 
vate and sectarian aims, as persevering and assiduous, as rim|rfe^ 
unmixed, and sincere, as ever animated the heart, and directed 
the energies, of the most upright and conscientious Episcopa- 
lian. The Dissenters have ^ borne their faculties' most meekly 
amid all their accusations ; and they .vrill continue to do so. 
In the diffusion of scriptural truth, in the counteraction of 
Ignorance and vice, in training up the children of poverty to 
habits of Christian morality, in promoting the influence of pure 
and undefiled religion at home and abroad, they will fiiid ample 
scope for all their efforts and all their nrayers ; and the testimony 
of approving consciences, and the visible proofs of Divine i^- 
probation, will constitute an abundant reward. Meanwhile, we 
are confident that in these " works of faith and labours of 
love,'* they will enjoy the sanction and co-operatioif of all in 
tlie religious Establishment of their country, who can look be- 
yond £e, pale of tlieir own Communion ; and who, divested 
of hierarchical as well as sectarian prejudices, can rejoice in 
the success of every scheme of Christian benevolence. 

It is our firm belief that while there are various ostensible 
grounds of opposition to the Bible Society, the real and 
scarcely concealed reason of that opposition, is a proud and 
indignant feeling towards all orders and degrees of Dissenters, 
and a scornful reluctance to be associated vrith them in any 
project of religious liberality. It is the principle of exdusion 
and monopoly that has led to this feeling, the too natural con- 
sequence of an ecclcsiasticai incorporation ; and the fact which 
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wc should have contemplated as one of the greatest blessings^ 
in the reaction of the Bible Society on the hearts and characters 
of its members — the spirit of enlarged and mutually benevolent 
afllection which it has been the means of exciting and preserv- 
ing, — is the very subject on which the alarmists have grounded 
their fears and apprehensions. But without dwelling on this un- 
happy spirit of disunion, let us inquire what is the reason 
ui^ed by his Lordship on the clergy under his charge, for de- 
clining to co-operate with the members of the Bible Society ? 
It is this alone — the * not joining the Prayer Book with the 
Bible.' This is very improperly called a * systematic rejec- 
tion* of the Prayer Book ; and an * exclusion' of it. Such 
representations imply two things, both of which are false 
in point of fistct, and inconclusive in point of reasoning. They 
convey the Jidea that before the Bible Society was instituted, 
the Bible was never given alone, nor indeed ever printed alone. 
A perfect stranger to the controversy on the subject, and .to 
the state of our country, would imagine, on the first reading of 
this Charge, tliat the Bible and Prayer Book had been hereto- 
fore inseparable ; and would be astonished to learn that of the 
thousands of Bibles published by royal authority within the last 
century, a very small proportion indeed have had the Prayer 
Book attached to them — that there was never any legal enact- 
ment for that purpose — and that even the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge had circulated immense numbers of 
Bibles on precisely the same principle as that of the Bible So- 
ciety! He would also suppose, from the language of his 
Lordship, that at the very formation of the new ^ Institution, 
when its radical principles, were for the first tiipe the subjects 
of discussion, it was formally determined to exclude the Prayer 
Book ; thus selecting tliat particular fohnulary for the purpose 
of expressing and exemplifying ^ its abstract nature and qua- 
lities.' Now, though we never heard the secret history of this 
portentous Society, we have no doubt that neither the Prayer 
Book of the Churchman, nor the Breviary of the Catiiolic, nor 
the Catechism of the Dissenter, ever came under their notice* 
They thought not of rejecting either the one or the other, but 
merely and exclusively of increasing the circulation of the 
Bible, and the facilities for securing that circulation. 

But the representations of his Lordship are as inconclusive 
as they are incorrect. The rejection of the Prayer Book, or, as 
it ought to be read, the distribution of the Bible alone, it is 
* asserted, will induce the suspicion that ^ our forms of prayer 
are not held to be essential ; and, by consequence, tliat our re- 
ligious establishment is not necessary.' * Essential !' toSvhat ? 
TVi the spirit of prayer — to the reality of religion i This, even 
his Lordship will not assert ; he must meaji then, essential to 
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his religious Establishment. But we still iDquire, how can th^ 
distribution of the Bible alone lead to that suspicion ? It can 
lieyer have that effect on those who conceive that the Prayer 
Book derives its authority from the Bible ; and those who con-' 
ceive that H wants that authority, can never be brought to alter 
that opinion by having the Prayer Book bound with their BiUe. 
Besides, it is the object of the Bible Society to distribute the 
sacred volume tMiVERSALLV — among all parties, and in all 
nations ; and how is it possible for this object to be accom- 
plished by reducing it to a mere engine for the support and ex- 
tension of the Church of England ? Of what use would the 
Prayer Book be in Scotland, on the Continent, and among the 
Reformed Churches in general ? And is there to be no recognition 
of the people of those qountries, or the members of these com- 
munities as Christians? Are there no common principles on 
which all the faithful can meet without compromise ; without any 
sacrifice of their convictions, any obliteration of their respective 
peculiarities ? If we adopt the prejudices of his Lordship, th»e 
are none ! The ^ Society in Bartlett^s Buildings,* to which no 
one can, according to its constitution, even be a subscriber, un- 
less he be certified to belong to the Establishment, is the onljf 
Society which the clergy should support : it is to have not only 
their preference (it would be natund enough for a bishop to 
say this,) but it is declared to be entitled to their exclusive 
SUPPORT ! And if any benefit accrue to the National Church 
from the operation of the Bible Society, that is, firom the distri- 
bution of the Scriptures alone, it is merely accidental and fest- 
tuitous, and no more the consequence of the principles and ten- 
dency of that Society, than the clemency of a tyrant is the effed 
of despotism, or the virtue of an atheist, the result of his infide- 
lity ! But of this inane mode of reasoning, we have had enough. 
It has been so often and so ably refuted by the most convincing 
arguments, and the most persuasive eloquence, in the writings 
of Dealtry^ Milner^ Cunninghaniy and Simeon^ it has been 
so frequently and minutelv discussed in our own pages, and 
it must meet with so immediate a confutation in the reflections 
of every thinking and unbiassed mmd, that nothing but strong 
prepossessions and voluntary inattention could give even to an 
episcopal manifesto a temporary impression. 

On the subject of the Madras schools, we should not say 
one word, were it not for a statement in reference to the Lan- 
casterian schools, which tiie most superficial observation most 
enable any one to disprove. Contrasting the two systems of 
education, his Lordship says, 

< The Madras plan instils sound religious principles into the tender 
muids of the rising generation* It nudces them good men, and good 
citizens, whilst the other teadies them indeed to read and write; hd 
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in one pariicularf and that of all the nuut impartani, it is,fof themos 
part^ verif lamentably dr/iciertt. It leaves them to pick up their religion 
oj they can, any uhere^ or no where T p. 16. 

In answer to this representatiotiy it is quite enough to in- 
quire, whether a plan of education which deriTes all its moral 
and religious instructions exclusively from the Scriptures, and 
which makes the constant use of tfiose Scriptures, an essential 
part of the system, can, with any regard to truth or justice, be 
termed * lamentably deficient,* or be said to * leave tlie chil- 
dren to pick up their religion any where, or no where.' We 
would remind his Lordship of a prohibiti<Mi in the Decalogue, 
which he seems on this occasion to have forgotten. <^ TtM>u 
shalt not bear false witness against thy n«ghbour.*' 

There is, however, one part of the Charge on this subject, of 
which we would speak in far diflferent terms : we allude to tbe 
Bishop's advice on the duty (on the part o( the officiating mi- 
nister in every parish,) of * collecting together the children, and 
familiarly instructing them' in the formularies of the church ;' 
and the practicability of extending the principles of tiie * Madras 
system* to the schools already established and endowed. Even 
in teaching the ' learned languages,* he thinks, and with great 
propriety, that it might be ^ beneficially adopted.' 

it only remains for us to notice another part of these episcopal 
instructions. Some of the clergy in the diocese of Chester, 
have be^n, it should seem, too ready to admit itinerating ctergy- 
inen into their pulpits^ These * wandering stars have rushed 
beyond their appointed orbits, and occasionally darted their 
portentous beam^, across the neighbouring spheres.* 

' The ^* spirit of itberancy*' is one of the << alarming symptoms of the 
present day. Much enquirv and consideration, therefore/' obsenres 
his Lordship, ^ are demanded from you, before you accede to those 
numerous requests wliich are made for the occasional use of your 
pulpits. — In justification of this intrusion, the plea of some charity* 
or the interests of some popular society, are for the most part 
brought forward: and persons unknown themselves apply in the 
name of a Committee little more known, for the accommodation 
of churches, in more popujous districts. Far be it from me to coun- 
teract the views of any one charitable institution whatever ; but why, 
I must ask, should not the regular minister be applied to on these 
accasion ? — Such officious interference tends to degrade the clergy, 
and h totally inconsistent with acv system of churcn discipline and 
unity. — Nor less imperatively do I condemn all intrusion or meddling 
of one pu8t()r with the cure of another It is a line of conduct totally 
irregular and unauthorized, dictated by vanity, and productive of 
confusion and schism." (pp. 21 - 23.) 

Here are numerous topics for inquiry and animadversion. 
Does his Lordship mean to condenm the * popular societies' and 
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ihm ^ unknown committees* for employing those adwottes on 
their behalf, vrho are deemed most competent by their tealf 
their knowledge, or their eloquence, to plead the cause of their 
' charitable institutions,^ ' the views of which his Lordship tells 
OS, it is ^ fieur from him to counteract ?' How &r it was his in- 
tention to counteract them, notwithstanding his assertion^ to 
the contrary, we may best ascertain from his very depreciating 
estimate of their, respectability ! But why, we must ask, are 
the managers of such institutions to be spoken of thus scorn- 
fully ? Does his Lordship suppose, that there are no diversities 
of talent among his clergy ? Is he ignorant that some are 
much better qualified than others to plead for such institutions i 
Would he allow of no discretionary power in these matters ; 
and not permit conmiittees and ministers to make those ar- 
rangeracirts which they may deem most eligible for the interests 
of benevolence ^ His Lordship could exercise hie oratorical 
powers out of his proper sphere ; and by the appointment of a 
^ committee as little known' as some more humble managers of 
'these afiairs, he appeared, on a recent public and popular occa* 
sion, at the Metropolitan Cathedral. If we were to inquire, 
' Why was not the regular bishop of the diooese applied to on 
such an occasion ?' our ' interference* would be deemed, and 
justly deemed, very < officious ;' for it would be replied, — ^Has 
not his Lordship a right to form what engagements he pleases, 
wlien they do not prevent his attention to his episcopal duties ? 
And so we would venture to plead on behalf of those itinerating 
clergy, whom his Lordship so rigidly condemns. If, at the re- 
quest of popular societies, which may in any emergency make as 
good a selection as a knot of courtiers, or hy previous corres- 
pondence between one clergyman and another, a zealous, well 
qualified, eminently impressive preacher, presumes to appear, 
now and tlien, out of his own pulpit, why should this be deemed 
^ inconsistent with church discipline and unity ?' Is this man 
neglectful of his own peculiar charge ? Is he not as much dis- 
tinguished by his active benevolence, his pastoral fidelity, his 
uniform consistency at homej as he is by his zeal and popula- 
rity abroad f But he may preach doctrines contrary to the 
Articles and Homilies of the Church ; and the parochial minister 
is ' accountable not onlv for the doctrines which he delivers, but 
for tliose also, which, by his suiferance, are promulgated bv 
others/ And what is to be done in this case ? One would think 
that an episcopal jurisdiction would extend to the residence of 
this erratic divine, and prevent his promulgation of dangerous 
doctrines in his own parish as well as in his neighbour's. One 
would imagine it to be ' totally inconsistent with an episcopal 
system of church discipline and unity,' that the possioility of 
such a circumstance should exist ; tliat apy man under the 
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care of faithful and viiplaDt overseers, should * promulgate 
those doctrines^ in the pulpits of his brethren, which seriously 
l^ect their responsibihty, and all the while belong to this 
^ System of Church Unity.' How natural for a Dissenter to ask, 
Where are the benefits of an Act of Uniformity ? But waViiig 
such inquiries as these, it is natural to ask still further, Where 
are the proofs of this itinerating heterodoxy ? It is surely the 
height or disingenuousness thus to accuse without evidence, and^ 
to censure without discrimination \ If the ^ popular so- 
cieties,' thus indignantly treated, and their unknown commits 
tees are, as his Lordship tacitly admits, beneficially employ ed ; 
if clergymen are not entirely divested of their personal liberty^ 
their power of locomotion, and are somewhat more than me- 
chanical appendages to a pulpit, possessing rather more spon* 
taneity than a ^ velvet cushion ;^ if tliey preach only that doc- 
trine in. their occasional excursions abroad, which th^y are' 
allowed to preach constantly at home, if there be no pk'oof that. 
by this extention of their labours, thoy have vblently obtrudea 
themselves into the vineyard of others, and that notwith- 
standing * their extra-offircial engagements, they are uium- 
peachable in the sphere of their own duties ; then all this < impe- 
rative condemnation' is mere ex cathedra flourishing ; — vox et 
praterea nihil ; — base, and * baseless, as the fabric of a vision !^ 
it is vastly amusing to find this severity of censure, soon after' 
followed by a very gracious apology for nan-residence,^ 
and a condescending restriction of the term to those who are* 
guilty of the total ^ non -performance of duties/ Thus it should 
seem, some do too much, and others, too little. Activity is 
censured, and indolence is extenuated. It is \;'ell that episcopal 
judgements are not irreversible ! 

We had intended to notice that part of the Charge which re- 
spects the ^ salaries of stipendiary curates,' the average of whicH 
throughout the diocese is, according to his Lordship's statement, 
71/. per annum.'* His Lordship ^ clothed in purple, and faring 
sumptuously every day,* (we wonder he coiild look these 
humble labourers in the faee, when he uttered the unfeeling 
opinion,) — his Lordship has the conscience and the hardihood to 
tell them notwithstanding, that ^ this sum must be allowed to 
he as large as could with propriety be demanded or wished 
fwr? When such a man talks to thos^e whom he thus insults, 
about a recompense in heaven, and exhorts them to contentment, 
we feel that our forbearance and patience ar^ about to forsake 
us : we pause, and can- only wonder at the mysteries of Provide 
•dence ! 
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Art. tV* Memoir of the Queen qf EirurUf wiiUn ig Hersdfi^ 
An Authentic mrrative of the Seizure and Remorai of rape 
Pius VII. oh the 6thof July, 1809; with Genuine Memoirs of 
his Journey frmn Rome to Prance, and thence to Savona ; written 
by one of his Attendants. Translated from the Italian. Ovo. pp. 
180k price 7s. 6d. Murray. ISl^. 

QF the monarchy of Etruria history has barely had an coca- 
aion to mtjue a slight memorandum. It will perhaps be just 
mentioned as one among those man^ little temporary eminences 
thrown up in the prodigious combustion and agitation of Europe 
during the last twenty years. Its locality was where a dukedoko 
had long existed under the denomination of iTuscany, and may 
perhaps so exist again, if the House of Austria, so exemplary 
at all times, but especially just now for moderation, should not 
be compelled by considerations of the public good, to occupy 
every tmng in Italy down quite to the sands of the M edita*- 
ranean. 

A princess of the Bourbon fiimilv Y^^B appointed queen of 
ibis suddenly created state, her husDand being, doubtless, ef- 
jf(9Cthrely the king. He lived comparatively but a short time to 
ai|£toin the dignity » she lived to lose it ; and has survived that 
Joss a number of years, to experience a very unenviable succes- 
sion of fortunes, and to write, so lately, it should seem, as the 
spring of the present year, this brief put spirited record and 
vindication. The voucher for the genuineness of this Memoir, 
and for the truth of the Narrative concerning the Pope, is the 
^ Reverend Father Macpherson, lately arrived in this country 
from Rome, who communicated the Original Memoirs, in the 
Italian language, to the publisher.' 

The fiur writer besins by assigning her parentage ; but she 
inight derive more eclat from being proclaimed as si^r td that 
mcist illuminated and magnanimous of all modem potentates — 
Ferdinand VII. King of Spain and the Indies. At the age of 
thirteen years and a half, she ' contracted ipatrimony,* to use 
her own or her translator's stately formality of phrase, ' with, 
the infant Don Louis of Bourbon, eldest son to the Duke of 
Parma.* 

— ' I contmued,' she aays, * nevertii^less, to reside ip Spain, tm 
Princtes of Parma, widi my parents and brothers— -most huppf in 
my union with a husband, whom I loved with the creates^ tfMpr- 
ness, and who returned mv affection. After we had be^nsis j 
married I had a son, to whom we gave the name of Charles T 
my father having held him at the font. In this manner we i 
seven years; about thie end of which it was intimated to me, %hat a 
treaty had been made,' by which my husband was appointed to the 
throne of Tuscany, with the title of King of Etruria. Tliis intdli- 
gence was a matter of the utmost surarise to me, who knew niching 
about the treaty which was sai^ to nave been concluded. Sliortly 
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lifter t)4$ CopaxnuDicatiaOy I received iustructions lo quit Spain, la 
prder to repeir to TH«C(^>J > which i^^s done accordingly in April, 
1801 .• 

Th^ir route wa9 through Paris ; fpr so it was ordered by ^tlie 
ip^ who wa& th^n Wl^inaiilS U> make uq percmpny of dictating 
tp kings ai^d queens, or to the still prouder i*aiik of titlc- 
y^ceps ; aqd whose downfall has left the earth's pioteutat^ to 
indulge a wondering and awk^f^rd exultation at their strjinge, 
AOTel Gonditidn of haTing no one from whom tu receive orders, 
they being fairly left to stand once aiorc, on tlieir old jus di- 
vint^m ground. And this direction oV the journey wu-^ dic- 
tated by the First Copsul for the purp is?, as w.is inadvertently 
betrayea by the Prjnce of P.'acf», ' of an oxpcrimeat, to ^ieV' 
what effect the appearance of a icj^vshon woulrl have in France.* 
This exceedingly frightenect tlie royr.l p«ur, in whose imagina- 
tions the idea of Bourbons in France was inseparable froip 
images gf prisons, mobs, ini(.;uitous tribun^Lls, and exe- 
cutions. And their aUnn was greatly heightened whep, on 
SLfriTin^ at the Spanish frontier, accompanied 90 far by tiie 
* gV^Ty^ ^nd the ^yhole household, of tlu' king of Spain, ^ey 
we^e doomed to s^ee these gallant and faithful attendants ^utt 
thepi, all but four or five noblemen and a confessor, and Yf^re 
consi^O^^l over to % French general with a guard of French scd- 
^i^rs. ^cross all France ^hey nevertheless ina^e their jo^rney 
perfectly uodisturbei), except by bad h^^^th tht^t detained thein 
some weeks in Paris ; the fish<\vomen were min4ing their husi- 
Bess^ their niidnight slumhe^s were not |nterri|pted by the tocsin, 
the very spectres pf IVIarat and Rofvsspierre liad c^sed to vr«J)^, 
a^d the guiljotioe h^d \9J^e ^\^^^ y^^ PH^ tP the u^e of fire- 
w^od. 

^hey fom>d their palfu^ ^t flope^ice ya a ^tate more fit for a 
P^rty of 8an8'C^UoU^ft than for a portion of (he loftiest family 
in the cjvilized world. 

< We had the morlsfication to find it stripped of every thing ; part 
hid heen carried away by the late Court, and» since their departure, 
IJhAia irho snQ!B^ed«a them had completed the work by. taking what- 
tifar^eniHii>^} so that, fox some time after our arrival, we were 
fbliged to the pohility for supplying us with candlesticks, dishes, and 
m^er fumiturf^ froqi their own houses. It was the first time that a 
d|ti|ghter q£ a King of Spain, i^ccustomed to roll in gold and ^iWer, 
£^nd hersi^f constrained to cat out of e^rthep ware.* 

There are several more occasions for being amused, if that 
vord. may be forgiven, at the kind of innocent wonder wliiah 
aatfned to seke this prineesa, at finding it even possible that a 
fMdmoB (tf such dascimt as hers oould be reduredin any point to 
the letel of ordinary mortality. She makes a moat ingenuous 

2V2 
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confessioa of her amazemeafy several years afterwards, at the 
incredible fact, declared to her by her parents, that the royal 
family of Spain had descended to a state below a throne. 

* I was totally ignorant of all that had passed, and the first words 
my parents spolce to me, on reaching Bayonne, were, ** You must 
know, daughter, that our family has ceased for ever to reign.** At 
these words, I thought I should have died. I knew not what might 
follow, having never figured to mysolf the possibility of such an oc* 
curtence. I took my leave, and retired to my chamber more dead 
than alive.' 

Considering all that she had by that time lived to hear of the 
fortunes of contemporary monarchs, we think this was a simpli- 
city which even a female brought up in the Court of Madrid 
might have outgrown* 

The kindness with which she uniformly speaks of the people of 
the new kingdom would seem to indicate that the young sovereigns 
had some proof that they might have been regarded with compla;* 
oency by their subjects, had it not been for the vexatious circum" 
stance that their dommion was occupied, in all its strong points, 
by bodies of French troops, a severe grievance of which all their 
petitionary representations to the great King-maker obtiuncd no 
further redress than the removal of these detested aliens from 
the capital alone. This pertinacious intrusion would not suflfer 
the mass of the people to be fully convinced that the gentle pair 
of Bourbons were not friends or tools of the rough and fero- 
cious Director-general of Europe. 

An ill-timed summons from our heroine's royal parents, to 
attend the marriage of a brother jand of a,sister, occasioned a 
comfortless journey to Barcelona, in the course of which her 
husband suffered a severe (it, and a great permanent accession of 
illness, and herself fell in labour on ship-board. They were top 
late for the ceremony, and were soon sent back to Florence^ by 
a voyage in which they encountered a hurricane, and of which 
the termination was followed by the deatii of her oonsumptiye 
husband, who left her a widow at the age of twenty-one, with 
two infants. His will appointed her Regent of the kingdom. 
After she had continued for several years, and become tolerably 
happy at last, in the exercise of this office, she received a sud- 
den and authoritative intimation from the French minister that, 
by cession on the part of Spain, the kingdom of Etruria now 
belonged to France ; and she was cpmpelled to bid adieu, in the 
winter of 1807, to * a country,' she says, * in which my heart 
has remained ever since.' This event was soon followed by her 
father's renunciation of his crown in favour of his son ; and that 
again hy the inveigling away of this sapient and virtuous suc*- 
ceasor to Bayonne, to perform in his turn a similar act of hurni'* 
liatioa. 
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. From this period the story becomes a rapid detnil of Yexatioiis 
and removals ; of the selfish and careless treatment experienced 
from her parents, whose easy and luxurious exile this treatment 
soon rendered it intolerable for her to accompany ; of her nego- 
tiations with Buonaparte for a competent and regular allowance 
for an establishment ; of his harshness, capriciousness, decep- 
tiveness, and non-fulfilment of his engagements ; of her ui>« . 
successful attempt, at Nice, to escape to England, followed 
and punished by a rigorous imprisonment, of two years and a 
half, in a convent at'Rome ; and of the unfeeling^ unrelenting 
harshness of most of the agents charged with the execution of 
the imperial orders concerning her ; — an accusation which can 
cause the reader no sort of surprise excepting so far as it in- 
volves General Miollis, A\hose confessedly accomplished charac- 
ter in some respects, would not have prepared us to hear that,, 
even however provokingly ' proud the princess might be, and 
however flagrant the guilt might be deemed of her attempt to 
escape to JQngland, he could sometimes visit her in her cap* 
tivity, with manners that seemed to mock her distress. 

* General Miollis came frequently, not onlv to visit me in the ut^ 
worthy office of gaoler, but to insult, with his sardonic laugh, and 
insolent discourses, my deplorable condition.' 

No exaggeration will be imputed* to the epithet here applied to 
her condition, when we consider the wanton excess of rigour, 
beyond all necessary precautions for security, with which she 
was confined. 

* They allotted me a chamber which looked into the inner court, 
and I was never suffered to place myself at any of tlie outer win- 
dows.' — * Once a montli only, and even sometimes at longer inter- 
vals. General Miollis brought my parents and my son to visit me ^ 
and to him I was allowed only to giv6 one kiss, and look at him from 
a distance, and always in the presence of witnesses. These visits, 
rare as the indulgence was, were only a quarter of an hour, at most, 
twenty minutes, m length. In this melancholy situation I remained, 
for two years and a half, so entirely excluded from all intercourse 
with the world, that whenever a stranger came to visit the monastery, 
I received an intimation to shut myself up in my chamber ; which I. 
was not permitted to quit till duly apprised, by the prioress, that the 
visitors had left the house.' p< ^T- 

As to her royal parents, however, the shortness and infre- 
quent return of her interviews with them were no part of her 
infelicity ; for when, at length, in consequence of the peace 
concluded between Murat, King of Naples, and the Allies, it 
was announced to her that she was free, she was anxious to fe* 
main in tlie coo vent till she coiUd mtd^e some arrangement lor 
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living separately froiii these hbnoure^ and losing pei'sollage^; 
aiid she complains of it as a cruel hardship that the same au- 
thority that liberated her. peremptorily insisted on her taking^ 
up her abod^ under their roof. That it was * under their roof/ 
is all that caii be said for it on the score of parental indulgence. 
She says, 

* My only consolation arises from having my sdn near me ; in all 
other respects I am still a' sufferer. A most wretdied apartment is 
asslghed me ; my mother's lowest waiting-woman being better lodged 
than myself. A single table is provided for the whole family ; and 
though, as a special favour, my board is furnished out of it for one 
inonth, at the end of it I shMl be deprived of this indulgence, and 
must look elsewhere for sustenance.' 

It \i fdr to notice that in this and sbvetal other passaged, ni 
iACdtnpIete or equivocal language leitves it doubtful \^hether 
th6 ^evances she suffered When associated witli these senidt^, 
werfe chi^y caused her by their ungracious dispositions, or 
ivhether they were partly inflicted at the dictation of those 
authoritative managers who had an absolut control over the 
afikirs of all the pcvties. But the reader will b^ strongly de- 
termmed to attribute them, mainly to the parents, utrhen he 
of^erves that the daughter never utters, with res^yect to thetm^ 
one sentence or phrase of exculpation. Every previous idi- 
[Jresslon we had revived of the incritd of those Worthy pei^- 
sonages, will be directly olr incidentally confirmed by her stkte- 
n^ents ; which we must endeavour to beUeve she was tnost 
roluctant, as far as they weire cducek-ned> to make, but was 
ttbsolutdy compelled to do it, in self-vindication against « 

t retailing unjust e^tiftiat^ of h^r eharacier } aS also, to iddi^ 
ito^^, to all whom it mat colhcern, tti^ precariou^tieks df 
Udt sitttatidn and th^ extent of her nece^ities. 

And who, does the r^det siitmise, is cone^med fitst itid 
foremost ? But he can be in no uno^ainty ; it is, of cdtirse, 
that nation which so beneficently and prudently exhausts its 
vitals to pay, pension, and in every way support, iust \Vhatever 
personage or state is the least iikciy to manifest any sense ot 
ik€ obligation. 

* I hope,' she says, in conclusion, ' that this kingdom, under whose 
ffovdfnment I Was seeking ah asylum frdtti bArbari^lis^ (an ^t^pt 
from fb^ dbctfvei^ of which I have sUfttained so fnany siifllbrl^^,) 
will be now the support and defence, and the insti'mnentofieitOtiiBg 
me and thy children to their rightful pbssesaions/ 

Uur ^ age of chivalry* is not yet 'gone ;* and it cannot be less 
than our duty to answer this appeal by making some more 
exertions and sacrifices, to try whether this royal personage 
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is tnoHkUjr t kin to her iUustrious brotber of the peninsula, who 
hsis so Hberally requited what we ha^e done for him, by re- 
cently and successfully stipulating for a larg;e loan, (when, or 
how, Co be repaid ?) as an absolute condition of his not shuttin|^ 
us out from the commercial advantages which he gratuitously 
}^Tes to that nation which has been doing its utmost to reduce 
his kingdom to utter desolation. 

It would seem not very generous, to say nothing of gallantry, 
to throw out any thing partaking of an unfavourable senti- 
ment concerning a queen in adversity, if there were any indi- 
cations that adversity had been salutary to her. Some parts of 
her narrative will call forth the compassionate sympathy of every 
rightly disposed reader ; she suffeiHBd much of what to a person 
of ofty rank would have been very great distress. But this 
compassionate feeling, so jikstly due, will not prevent our 
perception or suspicion that we are beholding a mmd but little 
refined, or meltof^ed, or subdued, or elevated, by the events 
it has eiLperient^d, flie discipline it has midergone.' There are 
no signs of AKurai reflectiveness, no glimpses of wisdpm, no 
tinge of pensive snbymity, no devout reiPerenees to Providenee. 
There is hlibitually apparent a perfOetly ordinary temDeramenl^ 
ahiere strong resentment at injustice, a considerable share of 
the unthinking Itrrogance of high rank, and 4n nnnutigiMe 
desire to reigh. Her ideas of the style in whieh it is uiShi|>- 
piness for a pinceSs not to live, betray no dawnings of yhU 
losophfc dignity. She ought certainly to excite the sympath|r 
of sundry great and i^oyd personages of each of these lands ; 
but the railKoos who, under the enormous burdens brought upon 
the community by the ambition and quarrels of great and royal 
personages, find a distressing diflSculty just to live, would be 
tempted to tbiift that she sometimes complains too soon. In 
some of the straits Which she describes, the kind-hearted amon^ 
them would feel for her ; but when they hear her, after henm 
and her whole family had descended to the state, and therefiwe 
tihe wakitd of jprivate life) exclaiming, in a tone of indignant 
emiAasis, ** Thus 88,000 flrancs per month,*' (between thirtMi 
andfourteiNI hundred pooiids sterling,) << were to »ervefor the 
suppdH of mfielf, iHy children^* (that is, two young childteA) 
*' and iny housdidld ;'' and that too in a country where this 
sum Was prdbably c(f tWioe the relative valne that it is at pnssMt 
in England,— they must change their compassion into tiilit 
distant, respectful perhaps, but rather wondering feeUng, wMdi 
regards personages of high descent as endowed, by way pf 
pre-^niuience, with A eonstitution infinitely more voracious of 
this worid's good things than could be jMrmitted in the humble 
portions tf the hio6. 

The latter Mitative in thii Tdome^ which dncribes the dr-. 
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cUfDstances of the Pope^s seizure, and subsequ^it iriumfdAilt 
progress, — for such, hy the account, it soon became — ia per- 
haps the more entertaining of the two. We should again 
apologize for so light an expresaiou ; but as the old gentlemao 
did not come to any very serious harm, the profanereaders, without 
the sacred pale, would, in spite of this holy and benevolent 
pontiffs inquisition, could they from their windows see that 
edifice, be irresistibly diverted by the awful and pathetic so- 
lemnity of this narrator's style. The piece will merit to be 
preserved, for the use of critical lecturers, as a sample of epico- 
tragic diction employed to the unintended eflfect of inflating the 
insignificant into the ludicrous. 

Even if the narrative had exhibited the * Holy Father' sus- 
^ning a much greater degree of positive suffering than ks 
strongest language pretends, it would have come upon us 
some months too late ; as any power of forcing a compassionate 
interest which, in that case, the representation might have had 
at an earlier jieriod, would have been lost by the delay of the 
publication till the time of the Pontiff's exhibition of himself 
in his state of recovered prosperity. So meek ^ so resigned, 
JBO gracious, so benevolent, so calmly dignified, as he is here 
described to have been in his evil day, we have lived to see 
him resume the lofty arrogance appropriate to the dynasty of 
4the <' Man of Sin." The ignorant and bigoted priest has 
hailed the breaking up of the grandest political t)Tanny of 
modern ages, as affording a blessed opportunity of fixing faster 
and firmer on the human mind the iron bands which had worp 
jt little more loose by time, and in some inistances had been, 
to appearance, almost broken by^ the straining of recent 
.convulsions. 

The want of tlie reverential compassion which the anonymous 
writer of this narrative demands, win not, however, allow, in 
the mind of any humane Protestant reader, a disposition to be 
gratified by the cbarse rudeness with which this head of a 
pernicious Church was treated, at the time of his seizure, and 
^n some stages of his journey. Some of the basest of the 
Italian and French tools of the great tyrant did certainly take 
fall advantage of the opportunity of . displaying their own 
qualities and their master's. In this, and in many other in- 
j8tances, one is even ashamed of that man's low taste in 
isiooundrels, — unless the general state of society in his gr^t 
^empire was become such as to allow him no choice of better- 
jnannered perpetrators. 

There is A detailed account of the plan and execution of the 
attack on the Pope in the Quirinal Palace, in which,' suspecting 
^{ic design against him, he had endeavoured to secure himself 
at e^i against a ^dden sMrpri^^ Miollis was the Frencl) 
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cmnmaadant in Rome ; the general dispositions made by him 
were carried into effect by General Radet, who * had formerly 
been penitentiary canon in a French cathedral, and was at this 
time inspector of the French gendarmerie, and of police, at 
Rome.' But, says thiB writer, 

' Tlieir greatest merit was their having brought with them tlie 
galley-slave^ Francesco Bossola, who had formerly served in tlie 

galace, in quah'ty of pprter, and who, having committed a rob« 
ery in the apartments of his Holiness's private chaplain, had oh* 
tained the pardon of his life from the clemency of the Pope , himself } 
being reserved for the present occasion, to perform the part of guide 
to the satellites who were destined to the attack of the palace, and 
the seizure of the person of the venerable Pontiff, Pope Pius VIL 
For this service he was to receive 100 piastres; and he accordingly- 
pointed out to them all the doors, stairs, ancL passages, by which 
they would have to proceed.' 

The number of Frencli troops in tlie city was trifling ; and 
even when joined by some hundreds of conscripts from Naples, 
and a number of ^ degenerate sons of the capital,' and i\U 
aflecteid people from tlie provinces, the force was still so in-* 
considerable as to render the commanders extremely anxious 
to execute the design with a secrecy and rapidity which should 
prevent any alarm and insurrection of the population of the 
' beloved city,' which, the narrator says, would easily have 
frustrated the enterprise. It is to the credit of the Pope that 
he does not seem to have been disposed to avail himself of this 
expedient, which would probably have been, at all events, the 
cause of great bloodshed. The achievement was performed 
late in the night. 

There is much liveliness of description in the account of the 
circumstances of the PontiiTs self-possessed and moderate 
deportment, of the manners of liis captors, and of the succes* 
sive stages of his journey into France, and back again into 
Italy. We cannot fairly afford more. space for the story; we 
must be content to state in general that, in spite of all the 
precautiptis of the French agents, the journey soon came to 
resemble a procession of some most favourite and popular 
Pagan idol. The .intelligence constantly preceded him with 
inconceivable rapidity, and every where tlie roads, the inns, 
and towns, were beset with innumerable crowds of people, of 
all classes, and from all distances, who came to pay homage 
and receive benedictions. His conductors hoped that as soon 
as he shpuld be once fairly on French ground, this offensive 
enthusiasm would abate ; but the inundation became the more 
formidable the further he advanced ; and in the route through 
(Srenoble and Valence, to Avignon, be iavoluntaril^r exercised 
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flife sapreme sovereignty of the country, a sbveteignty which 
took hold of the inmost souls of the people. In vain the ap- 
pointed directors of the journey bustled, and threatened, and 
rtteed ; in vain the local magistracies attempted to interfere ; in 
vain was it attempted, in some instances, to keep the idol se- 
cluded from the people's sight, to which expedient that idol 
itfifelf made not tlie slightest objection. The vast populace 
ooHected, and pressed^ ind demanded, with tumult irresistible. 
The sound of the most dreaded name in all France was com- 
^fetety lost on their fears, and some of them were heard to 
](Mnounce that name with very irreverent aasociations. 

' To hif excessive amazement, Boazar, (the chief manager of the 
nmrd),>) was doomed to observe^ with his own eyes, and to convince 
bims^li; even in France itself of. the prevailing influence of our 
holy religion over the hearts of all faiUinil worshippers. It was in 
vain that the vice -prefect, the military commanoant of Grenoble, 
iad Boatar himself emj^loy^d every poamble precaution, by keeping 
die holy father under the strictest watch, to prevent or disperse the 
assemblage of the populace : fbr^ from the very first day of hia ar- 
rival in this city, so vast a multitude flocked froQi all the adncent 
coniltry^ to benold the supreme pontifi^ and kiss his feet, uiat it 
became necessary to devise means for giving safe vent to this pious 
ardour. So tha^ at last, having fixed upon a convenient spot m an 
9<^aoent garden, where Uie general desire m^ht be accomplished 
without danger, several hours were devoted to the deception of the 
crowds that poured in from all quarters. The same mediod #as 
observed during ten succeeding days/ 

At Avignon the phrenajr grew to a atlll more victorious de« 
fianoe of all restrunt or measure. But it should seem tha$ 
before this time the august head of the Qallicaa Church had 
beconie alaitoed in his |>alace of the Thuilleries $ for here «b 
order was teoeived to take the Pontiff baok again^ by a difiereut 
rottte^ to Italy. 

. ' llie whole of this, (order,) however, was not communicated to 
us at once ; but we continued our journey under die most profound 
secrecy, without beine id>le to guess at what place we were destined 
to irest. This order of t'etrocelssion Was probably issued in codsc- 

Si^hce of ihformation sent to government by the vice-prefect cf 
renobte, and the nrincipal magistrates of ijie oth^r towns on onr 
rdUte ; all of #hom nad been spectators and ci'uel witnesiies bf tbe 
#eVotedness with whidi the Pope was receive in ^verf comer of 
the land, and by every description of people. It was natural, c1kii» 
to remove from France a visible monument of Bonap^ute's pec6dy» 
and try to quench, in some remote quarter, the spbndour of tmt 
cdesliia light which the Pope every where diffused by his sacred 
presence. ' Who knows (the emperor may have thow&t to him- 
&eli> between the accesses of his rarious paission) that tne brightest 
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Art. y. PkUosopkkid Tranmclionk^ of the Royal Society cf Londan. 
For the year 1812. Part XL (conchidedj 

Xtit. Additional Experiments on the Muriatic and Oxymii- 
riatic Acids. By WUliam Henry, M.D. F.R.S. V. P. of 
the Lit. and Phil. Society^ and Physician to the Infirmary, at 
Manchester. 

r)R. HENRlf's former coratountealioii m thw sUbjebt Va*i t)iib- 
listied in thfe Society's Traiisactiohs foi- 1800, but the contro- 
versy ithich ha^ sinc^ arisen relative to the mature of ox]fii^ariafic 
gay, having again called blsl attcntioti to the subject^ he bil^ 
bmk iadiided to attempt iH ^rthist elucidation ^iih the adYdd- 
tft^^ of glreater eiperi^nce itnd de:kierity in tbes^ nice maiiif)u* 
lations, and more perfect apj^airatus. The r6petitv)ii of his 
fofttierexpi6riifteil« ha8 gterted td ctotitinci^ j&r. H. of thtiif g&ie- 
rtfl ddcufac^ ; but it h{(s eii&bied faltti to coti^ect oile erTi^r Uto 
iprWdh he hi that timfe fell, relatite t6 th6 tifOjMartions of hydrb* 
^feo dlsen)^i«^ed froita thdriatte at»id g^s hi the action of eleC- 
tfteiiy, bdth irt its liatUral stattf, tod \ihbri dflfefl by ^iposuni to 
d*y ftuirldte of limt^. Thoilgh th^ dlflferertce did hot eitd^A oHfe 
pi^t c^nt. lie Was still inclined to think thit some moisture Wttj^ 
absorbed by the muriate frbfb the ^^i ; BUt he has now satisfiM 
biintelf b^ inote accui*&te ekperiin^hts^. tMt tinder equal cir- 
cumstatlces, precisely the Same profpoHiM of hydrogen tt dia- 
engaged from the gasi wheth<Br it has been exposed or net to the 
muriate of lime, and its greatest amount dees not exceed i^ or 
T7 of the volume of the gas employed in the experiment. Ano- 
the^ fact i^hich i6 tmraTolii-dble tb Ihfe bttltiidn of tboistdre bbing 
so intiiiislteljr CotobiAed with tbUriatlb sicid ^, as has b^^ ge« 
iie1*ally belieV&d, i^, that the etdlutidti of calot^ic Which Dr. H. 
db^erv^d iti hts toftti^r ^xperithcnts, ohpUclng [tiUHtfteof lllb^ 
ibcontabt With miiriatid a<^id git^, tdi^s dlaCe bnly Whenth^ 
s&lt has absofb^d moisture ttoth doibe iorei|^ source, bad 
h^nc'e no He&t is evolved wheti the e^tpcrimctit is ilidde i^ith 
ufkUriiitd rec^nUy C<)oIed Profn ft ^tftt^ of ffiction, and over iti^i- 
dilry Whi(jb h^ beeQ cafeftilly deprived of its moidttuT^ by 
bbtlin^. 

in attemptibg the decotnpoditldii of muriatic iacid gas by elec- 
tridljr, if tli6 operation is conducts 6ter merctiry, ho o^ytfitt- 
ril&tld gas id foiihd ih the t^iduai^ gad, calomel bemg foiled 
by its imiorK f^ith ihefcur^ ; but a^ (tt^d i§ ili^ixp an ^arly 
Mil h tiii effect produced, Ht ll. itit^ ascttftidh^ im when 
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the Tolumes of hydrogen and oxymuriatic gas together amount 
to the proportion of about 1 to 35, the decomposition of the 
rauriatic acid gas ceases, or at leitet that effect is compensated 
by the reaction of the evolved gases on each other, and the two 
operations balance each other. This is the effect produced 
when the operation is conducted without the presence of mer- 
cury ; but Dr. 11. found that when 30 measures of hydrogen 
were mixed with 400 of n^uriattc acid gas, and electrified over 
mercury, that a very important change was produced in the 
results, for the mercury remained unchanged at the end of the 
operation, and the proportions of muriatic acid gas and hydro- 
gen , remained unaltered. Although tlie proportions of hydro- 
gen and oxymuriatic acid gas, which Dr. IL obtained in his 
experiments from the decomposition of muriatic acid gas, did not 
correspond exactly, yet Dr. II. thinks the proportions disengaged^ 
are exactly equal when the experiment is conducted with 
precision; and the diminution of volume when the experiment 
is made over mercury, compared with the hydrogen evolved, 
agrees with this view of the subject. 

When a mixture of muriatic acid and oxygen gases, is elec- 
trified over mercury, the results are a diminution of volume^ 
and the mercury becomes tarnished ; but if the operation is con- 
ducted without the presence of the metal, there is a production 
of water and oxymuriatic acid gas. Dr. H. did not succeed 
However in determining the proportions in which these gases 
combined, the results of several experiments made with this 
view not having been uniform. On the whole, this paper adds 
but little to our means of estimating the comparative value of 
the two theories relative to the nature of oxymuriatic acid. 

XVI. On the Motions of the Tendrils of Plants. By Thomas 
Andrew Knight, Esq. F.R.S. 

THE tendrils of plants fulfil the purposes for which they are 
fitted by their structure and economy, with certainty so uner- 
ring, that their actions have been frequently noticed as pre- 
sumptive proof of the existence of sensation in vegetables dif- 
fering perhaps in degree only from that with which animals 
are endowed. This view of the subject has always appeared to 
us to rest on a very slender support of facts ; and the experi- 
ments and observations of Mr. Knight, have traced this familiar 
but curious property of many vegetables to the influence of 
light; an agent by which the functions of vegetable life are 
extensively controlled. The experiments were made upon the 
Virginia creeper, the vine^ and the ivy : they appear to have 
been conducted in the most unexceptionable manner, and their 
results Were uniform and conclusive. They demonstrate, in 
the qiost satisfactory manner, tbrt the tendrils invariably take 
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their direction from the light, so that the shade of the opaque 
objects in their vicinity to which they attach themselves, causes 
them to take that direction in which they are certain to find sup- 
port. The reasoning of Mr. K. when he attempts to explain 
the manner in which this effect is brought about, is too me- 
chanical ; but a new fact is always valuable, although its disco- 
verer may be unsuccessful in his attempts to connect it with the 
known laws and operations of nature. 

XVIII. An Account of some Experiments on different Com* 
binations of Fluoric Acid. By John Davy, Esq. 

THE experiments related in this communication are but a 
small part of an extensive series in which Mr. Davy engaged 
at the request of his brother, but in which he was for the most 
pari anticipated by the investigations of Gay Lussac and 
Thenard, into the nature and properties of fluoric acid, an ac- 
count of which appeared in the ^' Recherches Physico Che- 
miques." Mr. Davy has therefore simply detailed such facts 
as appear to have escaped the industry of these excellent che- 
mists, but which were developed in the course of his own la- 
bosious inquiry. He first treats of the combinations of 
fluoric acid with silica, the presence of which earth he thinks 
is necessary to enable the acid tp assume the gaseous state, and 
when the acid is completely saturated with this earth, Mr. D« 
found it lost its power of corroding glass, and might be kept 
for weeks without the vessel being injured in its transparency, 
except by a slight deposition which he did not examine; This 
gas was decomposed by ammonia in solution, and its compo- 
sition determined: it consists of 61.4 silex, and 38.6 fluorio 
acid. This gas is condensible by water in so large a proportion, 
according to the estimate of Mr. D. as 365 times its own bulk ; 
part of the silica being deposited at the same time, so as to 
givetlie mass a gelatinous character. This liquid solution of 
the acid in water resembles the ordinary fluoric acid in its ge- 
neral character, but it contains less silex, and Mr. D. therefore 
considers it as subsilicated fluoric acid. It is decomjiosed by 
ammonia, and the fixed alcalis and earths, as well ^ by the 
sulphuric, boracic, and muriatic acids. Heat also produces a 
partial decomposition of it, silicated fluoric acid gas being 
disengaged and some silex deposited ; and hence Mr. D. takes 
occasion to remark that the process recommended in chemical 
books, for obtaining fluoric acid gas free from silex, by heat- 
ing the subsilicated acid, and collecting the ^as over mercury, is 
never successful, the product being always the silicated fluoric 
gas. Silicated fluoric acid gas combines utiiformly with twi«e 
its w>lume of ammonia, and the combination volatilizes unal- 
tered if it is heated without the prc^ancc of moisture. LiLe the 
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of 9lUca hms fl^o^M ^ hy ^e g^^ ^rt iMfi mm m^U»» 
is U^^fifgve 9 apj^^lliq^teq flua( of w^mppU. \i^ t^t^ is 
lui^ge^it ^nd M^m ; it ^ed4^Q§ U^im p^p^, «pd fpra>8 bril- 
Ii*nt tirapppar^ pnriUla ty sipv eyapor^tip^. Jt 19 yery 
soluble, but 9Qt deliqu^^p^t, ^ad BubHnx^ uncb^ngedwt^ 
i^^terf; ^nd ^r, p. fiQ;9&rv\9 ^ ^actuptiaed by Scbip^le, t^^t 
when its solution is evaporf^ted 9t W^Ay a bpiliqg t^P^tnr»9 
it corrodes the glass or porcelain vessel, the silex h&n^ again 
ileposiied mi redtssolTing the salt in mter. It is decomposad 
by sulp^iuric ^nd muriatic acid, and the fixed doalies, and by 
%vm9im9 wUicl^ f|p94§H>iis the ^ile;^ to ba depofitsd, iu|d fi^rms 
li pure 9wt pf ^mmpnia. -fbin salt i^ dfPWip^fd bjF ^ ffeptfe 
^|l§f^, %pioonia bping di«e«g9gpd, mud « Ap9t with i| bigb«r 
pr9portio9i of 9tpid Ik^iijig foriofd ; ^t «^ higher t^[^ia»Mirr the 
s^t f|i8Q% ^nd ia d^isipat^d m ^W9^ suSppatii^ fiio^es. Tliis 
A^Oll^evpr l^ppeBS ia met^tlio ^ess^lfi pufy, foe m ghiss pnffi U is 
dm>i9PPfl^9 W4 tbe glass is cpnroded. ^ts n^iim pn g]ti» k^ ^ 
pp^9i^ tha$ it may be employed for etpliiog pa tha^t sHbfitfMiig^ ; 
%94 it is prpferable, bpcpmse it is saore iwiiiag^able thao ^ 
%ciA \^^' The most ren»4rl(^le, fco^e^er, of Uie ooimouAds 

acidy Yttiob m9 first discoyi^r^ by Gay l^Msac aM Tbonaid. 
Hv> Pa^ fliiUs it 9Mprboi:acip aoid. The s^oiiia gm^ty «f 
thi« gas m mprf til^au twice t|)#t of ati«P«pb^9io air» l9(kQiituc 
in^i w»g^ii«ig 79-^ Sf^m^ It is abaprhad by wuter is a 

.|vroportipn far ^ s^^ing that of any other g^R, that inid cm- 
4^o»ii|g %bput 7^A tiiPi^s its Qw« y^ume. Id tUa atate it k$s 
sQtm resffpUMc^ )i9i sulphuric add : it is slighdy teattcaoua» Md 
pPi9«s9P9 iim pvpp^rty pf charring aoiiaal and ye^atable soh- 
^twpes, a pr«pi»rty wMeb wm pb8ery4Ml hy tiie Frwo^ «beaHiis 
to belong tn the gfia itself* Tha apei^fic gsairi^ of this liquid 
aeM i$ i'71. TM gas 1^ ^haorhed hy ai^^riuuac acid ia ikt 
pffopprtioa ^ 50^ times i4s volume, the eompoiind acid b^iag 
ftt«uiig, aftd mprp tei)aPi«iua, tim pure sulphurio and, ihangh 
Us$ sp than 1^ cqnil^Uiatioii pf the aome kmd which dia^ oaw 
a£t^ thi» pwe ftuid IwaoiP aoid ceases ta be psoduqed. ^EUs 
Md ia \^j toa%airaa,aiid ftr ouwe wdaliia than fmt^ aiiliA|«nc 
iKsjd : tiM udditiw pf W«iBr ta i^ occaskHia a yhite^prrinpiiatfi 
il4)iph Ur. P« dM Mt examiiie, but it is mrt ooBtai^wl ia the 
dir#pt oomUii^UpA pf theae acd^s* Oay laiaaaA and ThmaMl 

4<^mid tbfktflupv bwMIP Mid gaacombiDM lyith an equal ydbine 
of ammmiAy wd fi)r«Md> vhatoi solid, ^qmqtteoQBaimftQd; «id 
]ltlir« DayjT 4»iiQd thfut a seoflod and eyea a third mhuaa of aaa- 

, fiiwia mig^ bp pwphinfid leitb the gas, the result biaiig iu 4bs 
C9SP, a colonrJ^Bfl tSMSfiBi^iit lh|uid Ul^ water^ bat not hayoiMr 
any pf that HM m its ttm{Kl^tiiHi. This c«iipouad however 
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18 not permaBent, for even ezposore to tho air oocaaons a 9e<t 
pairatioti of part of the ammonia, and it amiu aaaumes th^ 
solid form ; and the same effect is produced by beat ^d tb^ 
mariatic and carbonic acid gases.' 

X|]>i^. Further Expernneots and Observations on tbe Influence 
of the Brain on the generation of Animal Heat. By 1^. C. 
Brodie, Esq. F.R.S. 

AN account of Mr. Qrodie'a former experiments was ffwem m 
the Traasaetioas of the Society for 1810. By these V M 
established the bai that the drcnlation of the blood m|gbt he 
kept up by artificial respiration after the brain was removed or 
its influence suspended, and that the blood underwent the u^i^ 
ehunges of odour, from UadL to red ; but as the temperature 
of the animal was found to diminish more rapidly thaii in 
apimab not suhfecied to artifioial respiralien, it appeared de- 
straUe^ to carry^the inquiry a step farther, and to mtermide if 
carbonic acid was formed under these cireumstanoeB, apd wb$t 
nsi^ be its proportion when compared with the quanti^ form* 
•d in natural respimtion. The account of Mr. Brodie's ex-^ 
penments on this subject is contained in this eomnuinicatiiiny 
and the results are rather surprising. The aTerage quantity 
of carbonic acid formed during natural cespiiatiaB was aaoer-' 
tabled by ea^riments on three rabbits, selected a» nearly as 
possible of the same size, to be 54.81 cubic inches in an hour* 
The result of comparative experiments on three other vabhite, 
in which a slate of complete insensibility had been uidttoftf} by 
the actioa of a Tegetable poison, and in whidi respiration was 
hespi up by artificial means, ga^e an average of 68.W cubic in* 
ches for the same i^ace of time ; but notwithstanding this, the 
temperatuae of ttie animals sunk foster, than in others reeeotty 
kiBed, but not made the subject of experiment. ' The near 
coincidence in the result of these experiments is sufficient to 
prove that we are not yet in possession of a perfect theory of 
the production of animal temperature ; nor do we see any ob- 
jection to the inference of Mr. B. that the temperature of warm^ 
Uooded ^imals is considerably under the influence ef the 
^nervous system. That the fonotion of respiration is me of the 
eearoes of animd heat, cannot be doubted; perhaps it is the pri- 
sary one, since it prepares the blood for the various important 
•purposes to which it is subservient >in the animal ecoaemy ; 
mut as the evolution of heat is au ahnost constant effect of 
chemical action^ it is reasonaUe to presume firom analogy that 
the various secretions^ which are constantly going forwards, 
contribute in no trifling degree to maintain the teniperature of 
the animal. We are at present very far. from being able to 
form any tolerable estimate of the influence of each taken 
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singly ; but as our means of doing this shall increase, we mat 
expect to make a nearer approximation to a just theory of this 
most interesting part of physiology. 

XX. On the different Structures and Situations of the Solyent 
Glands in the digestive Organs of Birds, according to the 
nature of their Food, and pafticuiar modes of Life. By 
Everard Home, Esq. F.R.S. 

THIS communication is illustrated by sereral well executed 
engravings, without a reference to which, it is impossible to 
make any analysis of it that will be either interesting or usefiiK 

XXII. On some Combinations of Phosphorus and Sulphur, 
and on some oth^r Subjects of Chemical Inquiry. By Sir 
Humphry Davy, Knt. LL.D. Sec. R.S. 

THIS ps^peris valuable chiefly on account of the illustratioiis it 
gives of the theory of definite proportions in^ chemical combioa- 
tions. The first section relates to the combinations of phosphorus 
with chlorine, of which one is solid, white, and crystalline, 
and contains twice the proportion of dilorine, to 4he 
other, which is fluid, limpid as water, and when acted upon 
by the water in the atmosphere, gradually evaporates in dense 
fumes. When the solid compound is acted upon by water, it 
dissolves in it with a good deal of heat, and the solution, w4iea 
evaporated, aflTprds pure phosphoric acid. The liquid compoimd 
treated in the same way, afmrds a solution which, when eva- 
porated to the consistence of a syrup, yields transparent erys' 
tals, which on examination provd to be phosphorous acid, or 
rather hydro-phosphorous acid. When heated pretty strongly 
in the air, it burns brilliantly, emitting at the same time globaies 
of gas which inflame at the surface of the liquid.^ Its decom- 
position in close vessels gives phosphoric acid, and a peculiar 
gaseous compound of phosphorus of hydrogen, which is not 
spontaneously inflammable, but explodes when mixed with air 
and heated to near 212°. Detonated with oxygen, three to* 
liimes of the gas absorbed more than fi^e volumes of oxygen^ 
a little phosphorus being precipitated. Heated with potassiiUB, 
it expanded to twice its volume, the potassium being converted 
into' phosphuret, and the residuary gas being pure bydrogea. 
Sulphur produced a similar effect, but the gas produced had 
the character of sulphureted hydrogen. Sir H. Davy estimates 
its composition at 4.5 of hydrogen in weight, and 22.5 phos- 
phorus, and from these data it is easy to determine the compo* 
sition of Ihe hydro-phosphorous aeid, and the proportion of 
oxygen required to convert it into phosphoric acid. When the 
compounds of phosphorus and chlorine are acted on by water in 
amall quantity, muriatic acid is disengaged with oonsidmble 
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ell^ullition, the water beings at the same time decomposed, apd 
phosphoric acid being formed from the ^lid, and phosphioroilli 
acid from the liquid combinatioa ; no other products are formed, 
and neither oxygen, hydrogen, chlorine, nor phosphorus m 
disengaged, so thai the f^tia in which any two of these bodiea^ 
combine being known, the others may be determined by calcu- 
lation. A more perfect demonstration of the existence of the 
law of definite proportions cannot be wished for, than .these 
combinations afford. 

The observations oii the combinations of sulphur^ eonsisi 
chiefly in ai> application of the theory of definite proportions 
to determine their composition. If,* for example, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and sulphtireous acid, consist of a solution of sulphur 
in hych*ogen and oxygen, it is only necessary to know the' dif- 
ference of the specific gravity of the gas in the simple and 
compound form to determine the composition of the latter* 
Thus 100 cubic inches of oxygen weigh 34. grains and 100 ■ 
cubic inches of sulphureous acid weigh 68 grains ; and sulphure- 
ous acid consequently contains equal weights or proportions of 
sulphur and oxygen. Sir H. D. made some attempts to com- 
bine sulphureous acid with oxvgen^ both by heal and electricity, 
so as to obtain sulbburic acid free from water, but his effiirts 
were not successful, and the comhioatipn does not seem to 
take place under any circumstances except water is present. 
Sulphureous acid gas and nitrous acid gas have no action on 
each other except die vapour of water is introduced, when they 
form a solid crystalline hydrat, from which ibe nitrous ga» 
escapes when it is tliroii^n into vf^ier, 

A few genefal observations on the reliatibn^ of watef to the 
chemical composition of bodies, close the cotnmumcation. Sir 
H. D. observes, that most precipitates of earths or metallic ox-' 
ides obtained firom aqueous solutions, contain definite propor- 
tions of water which very much modifies their properties and 
external character^ and he notices the following feu^t in confir- 
mation of the opinion that the contraction in volume of the 
pure earths when strongly heated is owing to the expulsion of 
ivater which existed in combination with them. Zircona, pre-; 
cipitated from its solution in muriatic acid by an alcali, and dried 
at a temperature below 300'', is a soft white powder which does 
not scratch glass ; but when heated to 700° or 800°, water is 
saddenly expelled front it« and it becomes at the same time red 
hot. After this change it is .found to be harsh to the feel, its* 
jmrts have acquireda considerable degree of cohesion, and a gray 
colour, 9ipd it has become so hard as to scratch quartz. 
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Art. VL A Pkafwr ike DdhiftfJma, and ike thtirme ^ikB 
Trinity^ Ac- Bv the Rev. DaTid Siamon^ Sr.A. With ft Me- 
moir of Ibe Autbor, aad the Spirit of Modem Soctnienum exem-^ 
l^ifieds bj Edward Ftovtoos. pp. Ixr. 586. price 19b, Bajn^ 
1812. -^ 

HTHE Author of this ivork is ivett known to many, by hb 
'■^ " Plea for Religion/' Our readers, according to their 
different tastes, will, frpm tbiBir knowledge of that work, an- 
ticipate what may be expected in the volume, before us/ It was 
first miUished by Mr. Simpsop, under the tiMe of ** An Apology 
for the Doctrine of the Trinity;** so that, strictly speddng, 
this is only a second edition with a new tide, and some aB|nt 
alterations, whidh are stated by the Editor. The Arsi edition 
Was published in 1796. It is not oar common praelioe to no- 
tice second editions, nor do we design generally to adopt ^; 
but several reasons have induced us to announbe this work to our 
readers ; especially as we are here presented with ^ M^noirs^ 
of the Author, which we belicYe were nerer before publidbed ;^ — 
to which is added a Prditce on '^ the Spirit of Modorn So- 
cinianism,'* both written by the Editor. 

We were highly interested with the ** Memoirs.'* From 
what app^red in his ** Plea for Rdigion/' we were oer- 
suaded that Mr. S. wa^ a man of singmar integrity ; an^tb^ 
account with which Mr. Parsons has fiivoured us^ confirms our 
former opinion. Mr. Simpson was born October 12, 174Ay at 
Ingleby Arndiffe^ near North«AUertoji, Yorkshire. His father 
was a respectable fiirmer. A singular impression on his mind, 
while reading prayers one Sondav evening in his fother^s fa- 
mily, led him to think of devodfig himself to the ministry. His 
fother was at first opponent to the desire of his son ; fit length, 
however, he aooeded, and placed him under the care, at ivst, 
of the Rev. Mr. Dawson, of North-Allerton, and then, of the 
Kev. Mr. Noblci of Soorton ; and Mr. Simpson afterwards ek^ 
tered at St. John's College Cambridge. 

During the first vacatim, whfeh he spent at bis fiUher'a 
house, he visttied the late Ret. Theophilus iindseyt wrho thea 
fived at Catterick, in Yorkshire. Mr. L. inquired concerning 
his studies, and finding that he had entirdy neglected the Aiftle, 
he urged him to attend to it Mr. Simpson was powerfidly 
struck with the exhortations of his firiend, and ashamed of his 
wnorance and inattention. At that time he had moi a 
Bible I He purchased one of the quarto sixe, with the mar- 
ginal references, and studied it widi avidity. And though (as 
he confesses) he was at first rather ashamed, that his new Bible 
«hould be seen by his companions, lest he should incur ths im« 
station of Methodism ; yet, a complete con^ction of its truth. 
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fn<L«f the importance of its doctrines, both to Ids own sahi^*- 
^op, ^oid ihb salvatibti of others, soon oTercame that feeling, 
4i^d hie turned his attention with earnestness to the acquttition 
oC.auch information, as mi^t enable him-to proclum the Gospel 
of Christ ' 

We need scarcely remark that our sentiments^ and those of 
Mr. JEiindaey, are Car apart from each other; but we most cor^ 
<fiftlly approve the advice he gave his yiHiBg friend, and wish 
it may 1>e adopted «nd foHbwed by others in proportioa to its 
^worth. The result shews, thaet one good principle may pro- 
duce incalculable eSects. Mr. liindsey, we think, widely de- 
viated from the doctrine of ihe wopd ef God ; but his valuable 
e^db^t^tions, ga^e stich a direction to Mr. Snnpson*s mind, that 
in lihe i^A[ he cordiaHy embraced, and zealously defended, 
those T^- sentiments which Mr. Lindsey soon afterwards 
venounoM •^' - 

On hM'bfdination, our Author wbs curate to the Rev. Mr. 
Unwin, atHamsden, in Essex.- Here he continued two years, 
end then removed to Buckingham. At this place he had to 
eneottttter serioud diflkndties. The doctrine wluch he preached, 
and the seal with which he urged it on bis hearers, excited 
^snmy enemies. The partictilars are not detail^ ; but the in- 
terpositiDli of his^Dioeesan was thought aeetfuL After giving 
'the «8air a oomplete- hearing, the l^hop made the foHowing 
obaervatien, Ughly hraouraUe both to himself, and "^o the party 
tfM»;tised. * Mr. SimptoHf — if you are determined to do 
your- duty^ tU m Clergyman ought to do. you musi eeery 
where expet^ to fMiei with oppoMition f* Such « remark was 
« strong evidence rf the Bishop^s qitnicm, while it oontained a 
fieutiment which deaeihred to be recorded, and which deserves 
telle temsitkbered. 

Mfi'Sinpson left Bviekinghtfrn, and went to Maeckisiield', as 
curate of toe , old i^hurch in that town. Here also he had to 
encounter ^ppositioD. An appeal was made against him; but 
be was now m another Diocese : the Bishop of Chester agreed 
^irfth hi^ opponents, — tmd he was silenced! If any of our 
fenders should mkr^/or nAaf f we reply, from all that we 
€8n fiitd, for senldusly preaehtng the most important trutlis 
vrfaiek the Gospel exhibits ; — ^the salvation of fallen, lost tnau, 
Irf the redemptioti whneh is in Christ Jesus. One short ex* 
^l^esMon of reproach inchided the whole charge which they hud 
'^iunsthim.— >He was a Methoditi* 

"^ ^Wha< a serious evil most have existed mmiefeherey when a 
tftan of integrity, and of piety, in a Christian land, in a Christian 
jDh€uri:ft,'and, from all that appears, a man whose sentiments and 
conduct were conformable to the doctrines and discipline of that 

2Z2 
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Church, was silenceit, because he earnestly *endeftvour\sJ ia 
lead sfainers home to God ! Many excellent men in the liiste- 
blisbment, have met with great difficulties on this Tery account, 
and if they have not had their career 'stopped, they have had 
thmr faith and patience painfully tried. 

A man of Mr. Simpson^s cast is not easily subdued. Epis- 
copal authority may impose silence ; but an ardent desire to 
do good is '< like a' fire in the bones,^' and there is no forbear- 
ing. Indeed, why should a man forbear? He must have 
a very high idea of the divine right of Episcopacy, who 
can, in such a fiase, consent to be silent, if he conceives that 
' his dioeesan has formed a decision which is opposite to the good 
of men, and to the glory of God. How long Mr. Simpssoii 
was "prevented from preaching in the church, we are not inform- 
ed ; but he was not idle. Wherever he had an opportunity to 
to preach, he embraced it ; and his labours in various parts of 
the country during this period, appear to have been eminently 
useful. 

In spite of opposition, the providence of Cknl replaced him 
as a minister of the Establishment, in tlie same church in which 
he had preached before. An attempt was made to silence him 
a second time; but a different Bishop filled the see. Mr. 
Simpson wrote in his. defence to his Diocesan, and in a manly 
way admitted that part of his adversaries' charge which rdated 
to what they called Methodism. He even acknowledged, that 
his preaching had increased the number of tliose who attended the 
meeting-houses of the Methodists ; and frankly said, * I own the 
fact ; I have often thought of it; ,but I confess mjrself unequal 
to the diiBculty. What would your Lordship advise ?* Darmg 
this contest, a kind friend (Mr. Roe) proposed to bveUd him 
a church in a different part of the town ; and Mr. Simpson 
agreed to resign the curacy he then held, if tlie new church 
were consecrated, and he were legally secured as the Incumbent. 
His opponents allowed that his proposal was generous. Per- 
secution thus assisted in finding him a resting place ; and here 
Mr. S. laboured during the remainder of his days. An im- 
pression, however, was made on his mind, which was not fa- 
vourable to die Establishment ; and we do not wonder that his 
attachment to it should have been shaken, after the convincing 
proofe which he hadyeit, that there was nothing in its consti- 
totion (how muoh soever it was the boast of many) that would 
protect from harassing difiiculties, a clergyman, whose only 
orime appears to have been, zeaL in preaching the doctrines 
which the Church avows! The State can secure the emoluments 
of the Estabtishment, to those who enjoy them according to 
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^ law, Imt jt cannot secure any thing else. E^ery day renders 
the truth rf this remark more and more evident. * 
Mr. Simpson had now a wide field of usefulness brfore^him, 

, and for six and twenty years he laboured incessantly. He did 
not confine his exertions to one mode of operation : he strove 
to do good in various ways, and we cannot doubt of his success. 
He had six or seven hundred monthly-communicants ; and he 
himself acknowledged^ at a niom^t when boasting seemed at 
the greatest imaginable distance from his thoughts, that ^^ the 
appearance of fruit, at times, had been large." But he so 
strongly felt a growing objection to the National Church, that 
he determined to quit it. -And tliis extraordinary step, he said, 
be was compelled to take, by the dictates of his conscience. 
What renders his rissolution the more remarkable, is, tliat he 
died a few hours before the time, at which he had intended to 
bid farewell to his tLock ! His investigation of the subject was 
finished ; his determination fixed ; but he was spared the pain 
ivhich the following of the dictates of his conscience would 
oertainW have produced. How unsearchsible are the ways of 
God ! In the course of his life, he met with some very heavy 
afflictions. He lost his first wife, dPter they had been married only 
fifteen months ; and h\B second only thirteen days previously^ 
to his own departure. One child died in infancy ; and the next, 
a daughter, after a lingering illness, died a few months before 
her parents. Her age is not mentioned, but she appears to 
have given them reason for thankfulness, that they sorrowed, 
not as those who had no hope. The last scenes of his own life, 
strongly marked the Christian character; and after having shewn 
in various ways, the su])ports.arising from a good hope through 
graccy he left this mortal scene, March 24, 1700. Aged 54. 

But it is time to turn our attention from the man to the book. 
In the Editor's preface, the reader is chiefly directed to Mr* 
Belsham^s ^^ Calm' Inquiry concerning the Person of Christ,'* 
as the last great work 4)n tlie Unitarian side of the controversy. 
Mr. Parsons does not enter into tlie contest with his adversary 
by examining and refuting, either his criticisms or his argu- 
ments ; but he selects several of his statements, holds them up 
to view at once, that the reader .may see at a glance what the 
system is, and to what it tends ; and then determine, wheth^r 
it bears any resemblance to the doctrine of the New Testament* 
The design is judicjous : to most readers it will present as much 
tks they wish to know* Nor can the Unitarians complain of it 
as unfair, since the statements are extracted from a writer, 
who is considered and represented as a man of eminence among 
tliem : though we are in justice bound to say, that we believe 
many who are called Unitarians, and who generally unite with 
ttiem, do not go the lengths of Mr. Belsham. Indeed this i^ 
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not at all 8uvprisin|^ ; ^ <»^i 4^g tl|ai excii^.fiir yronder 
is, how iny man witb the New Teatenifmt in^m hand, 9^,^ 
80 inr. He must be a v^oranindeed in oontroTeraial Diyianty, 
who is not shocked at the strange statements wbkh a«^ hete 
'coOected; and which impress njdre deeply wbisD they-we 
brought together, than when they occur succesavelyduringihe 
p^nsal of an octavo vohime. "^^ 

As to Mr. Simpson's Plea, it is some^ng^like the net fliai 
** galbfared of eyery kind." The Author was a man of oonsr- 
«Wable reading, and he diligenUy collected what he thoughtj^f 
importance; but he collect^ too indiscriminately. He posi- 
eessed great liberality of sentiment, by which we do not mean 
carelessness of mind respectins the importance of religious 
opinions. The doctrine wbidi be believed, he thou^t of can" 
8equpnoe;.but he strongly felt^ and most explicitly aTowed, 
the right which every man has to examine for himself; and he 
restiaa the. result of every inquiry, on the strength' of the evi- 
dence/ which was produced in its favour. The following 
T'^uP^gP is tgreatly to his honour. The reader will bear in mind, 
that it was written in tlie year 1798. 

^ As the author avows hiouetf a beUsrer of the pre-existence and 
dnrioity of the Saviour of numklnd* and the pmonslity abdideity 
of the Holy (ihost, after the fullest iDvestigatioh. of tbede subj^ecU 
of which. he i& csipable, the reader, will therefore peruse those parts 
of this /Apology with caution, and Weigh the preinises and'^condusiaiis 
with the most scrupulous exactness He is not backward to eonless^ 
that to him these doctrines appear essential to the Christian scbeme 
of redemption. If others are of a^ different oMoion, he has no mairel 
with them Every man must examine and judge for himsdn* lb 
our own master we stand or fall He has do fear but the genuine 
truths of Christianity shall ultimately prevail^ whatever those truths 
may be. God wttl vindicate his own cause The eates of hell have 
long been at work to iubvertthe whole system <» divine truths bol 
tb^y have not jsi prevailed^ nor is it to be. apprehended they ei&r 
vfUL ThegTNl Head of the church, iodeedt is shaking the nadons, 
and is about to purgifB his floor. The gpld, silver, and precious sto^ 
shall abide the day of trial ; but the chaff will be blown away ; the 
wood, hay» and stubble shall be burnt up; all superstitious -ordi- 
nances bhall be subverted; but the Word of theliord shall endare 
forever. 

* Here then the author of thistreat»o rests His fiuth. Antidiri&t 
mayfi^l; sapeVstrttous observances may cease; religioiis estdblish* 
ments mav be tumbled into ruins; empires and kingdoms ;imy be 
overturned; princes and governors may be deposed; the wise osen 
of the worid may take part with the enecmeaor t#uth { err^r aQfi.de- 
lusioft nay run like wild* fire among the thickest ranks of the people ; 
unhelieverB|nsv>rage, and minute philosophers imagine a vahi tltti^; 
hot. tlie BiUe shall arise out of its present ohiscurityj a»^ hehig strip- 
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method of redeeming « loit itee tliemD reveeM shidl be geneiaUjr 
seen and enlwneed; the encttiiet of evangelica] religion shall be 
confotuided wmid without end; Jetua ahalT reign, triumphaDt over 
ttU opiMitidn, in hia ^orified human body, at the right hand of the 
MBjmty on high, till all the ends of the earth have seen his great 
advation, and e?ery opposing power is brought into complete sub- 
jection. At the present mbmentt he is dAshing the nations together 
liKe the vessels or a potter; but vet, notwithstancfinr the confusion- 

,iind disorder of the world, of which we have heard so much, and 
which we ourselves may yet possibly witness; all the dispeasalbns of 
creation, providence, and grace, are founded in wisdom and good* 
AHs, and shall wind up, to die Radaemer's everlasting honottr.f 

jpp.lxi, ii. 

^ Mr. Simpson divides hia vrork into Taifoua parts The 
JSditor has altered the original division, by calling the '^ His* 
cellaneous Observations'^, ivfaich are at the beginning of. the- 
volume, the first pari. Here we find the Importance of the 
Doctrine of the Divinity of Christ stated. Its reasonableness. 
Observations on the Unity of God. Of the Plurality of Persons. 
General Arguments; and Objections answered. After this we 
find, in the aeconel part^ infi>rmation concerning the Messiah,, 
for the first three thousand years of the world ; and then, through 
the times of the Pirophets. Obsertntions on the name Jehovab, 
and the Divine Appearances recorded in the Old Testament. 
In the third part^ we have testimonies to the character of our 
liord, by Christ himself, and bv his apostles ; and both the' 
direct and incidental evidence which the Author found in the 
New Testament. In the fourth party we have a view of the 
doctrine concerning the Holy Spirit, from both the Old and' 
New Testaments. In the Jifih part, a view of the Doctrine of 
the Trinity, from the same sources. In the sixth party the 
opinions of the ancient Jews concerning the Plurality of the 
liivine Nature. In the seventh part, the Opinions of the 
Heathens on the same subject. In the eighth part, Testimo- 
nies of the Fathers, down to the beginning of the fifth century. 
Thea follow misc^laneous evidence, and a recapitulation of' 
the whole: and the work closes vnOi Addenda, wnieh consist 
of a concise Scriptural view of the Divinity of Christ ; and a 
compendious view of the Son,' of the Holy Ghost, and Blessed 
Trinity, firom Dr. Clarke ; for the purpose of shewing* hovir ' 
utterly inoonsistenthis statement was with modern Unitarianism. 

The plan is chronological : the evidence adduced being/ . 
quotfri in the ord^r of time. Most of the arguments and tes* 
dmonies, which learned men have produced in favour of the 
Unitarian doctrine, are so arrange, that tb6 reader may, with-- 
out much troublei fihd the substance of what has been adduced 
on the.clfflPereiit parts of the subject. Yet justice obliges us to 
say, Uiat though this work is valuable as an indez^ or rirther, 
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perhaps, as a storehouse of materials ; though here are ex- 
.cdlenf , and, we tliiok, unansuferable reasoning and remarks ; 
still we cannot apply unqualified praise to the whole. Itere are 
historical testimonies^ which are a millstone abouft the neck of 
Unitarianism ; and here arc reflections on the historical evidence 
which we think decisive. But we observed passages brought 
forward, which do not prove the point for which they were 
quoted ; and tiiough they certainly have no bearing in the op- 
posite dirjection, yet they increase the size, rather than the Value 
of the volume. 

It was no part of Mr. Simpson's plan, to combat his oppo- 
nents by critical investigations respecting the text, or the trans* 
latiou of particular passages ; and we therefore find very littie 
of this nature in the present work. But the form which the 
controversy has assumed, particularly of late, renders Scripture 
Cfiticism an object of great importance. We reconamend it 
^rnestly to tlie attention of all who are called into this field of 
inquiry, and who have the previous requisite knowledge : and 
we have no doubt of the final result. The friends of error will 
be many : they are always assuming ; but in the end, the evi- 
dence in favour of the truth roust be heard. They who study 
the New Testament with simplicity of heart, may find ia^ it 
many tlungs which they do not fully understand, and which 
may require (he light of eternity fully to elucidate ; but surely 
they will npt find, that the converse of what it says, is the truth 
.^ it is in Jesus i 

The same causes which render Uuitarians blind to the Tloc- 
trine of the New Testament, seem equally to have operated 
.on their minds, respecting the opinions of the ancient Church. 
They haye caricatured every thiqg. According to them, the 
aiicicpj writers were Uuitarians, or, if not, they testified^ 
nptwitbstanding all ^hat they say to the contrary, that their 
fellow ChrisUans in geiieral were not pf thp same faith with 
themselv^ ; or, if nothing else will do, their writings are inter- 
polated, and the tjruth can be seen, onl^ when they are ^ car^ 
rectedby an Unitarian,^ The ancient creeds, which were con- 
sidered ^.^ exprcs^ng the faith of the Church, and which as- 
sert sentime;its that no modem Unitarian will ficknowledge, 
are yet represented as no reason that ancient. Uqitarians should 
npt enter the cl^urches of the Orthodox. And though there 
were no ]bonds of uqion amoqg Christians in those days, but 
those of faith and love, no appointment to bishoprics but by 
the people tbe/nselyes, ancji np endowments to render either the 
fazsbops, x>r ai^y other servants .of the Church independent ; yet 
strange as it may appear, the people believed one thing, and 
the ministers, the contrary ! As to those who arecalled Heretics, 
jtliey tell jiSy that the Ebionites^ though' alwap classed wfth 
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Uerelic8,^were not Heretics, but the origioal| sbund, orthodox 
Christians : that these like themseWes, had do idea of the pre- 
existence of Jesus Christ ; and that some persons in Africa, 
who so firmly believed the Divinity of Christ, that the^ supposed 
it was the Father who was incarnate, and who suflered, were 
Unitarians! What is still more, because those who hastily 
adopted and speedily gave up the above mentioned notion, were, 
at the time, a numerous boay in Africa, therefore the bulk of 
Christians, every where, were Unitarians. We do not pretend 
to say that either party is free from prejudice. The mind fre- 
quently views objects through coloured mediums. Not only 
the philosopher, but tlie Christian, eaclr in his respective re- 
searches, should strive to form as unprejudiced an opinion as 
he is able. But with this in view,' and exercising all tlie cau- 
tion and impartiality which we could command, we have giv^n 
the controversy between the Unitarians and ourselves, a long 
and close investigation ; we have often paused, and asked, 
whether the New Testament expressions were calculated to 
leave a Unitarian impression on the mind ? We have been com- 
pelled to say, No. If the inspired writers intended to teach 
that system, tfiey were the most unfortunate of all men in the 
choice of their words. In reading the Fathers, we asked re- 
peatedly. Were these men Unitarians ? And we were compelled 
to reply. No. Difficult as it may sometimes be, exactly to 
<lescribe the theory which they individually mainlined, it is not 
difficult to see, that thej were not Unitarians themselves, and 
that they denied Unitarianism ever to have* been the faith of 
the Church. Our conviction is, that the system in question 
is an excrescence : it is not tiie hatural, healthy production of 
the tree on which it is found :— it is VLjungus^ which is attach- 
ed only to some decayed part. 

The work before us, is of so multifarious a nature, that it is 
difficult to give a specimen ; and we fear, that we have already 
trespassed on the patience of ^our readers. But on one point 
we were forcibly struck ; — we find in the contents, at the begin- 
ning of the section, (p. 18.) the foUowing.sentence : — Fletcher* s 
irreswiible reasoning against Dr. Priestley. This reasoning, 
is, we acknowledge very forcible ; though we should not adopt 
all the expressions used by Mr. Fletcher, yet we do not see 
how any of Dr. Priestley's followers are to answer it, taken 
in the whole. The Dr. says Mr. Simpson, p. 19, in his oontro-' 
v^rsy on, the Trinity, takes for granted, and lays it down as a 
first principle, that the doctrines of the Trinity and Atonement, 
are impossible, and such as no miracles can prove,' &c. Afr. 
Fletcher selected a variety of the l5octor's statements concern- 
ing the Deity, in which he completdy acknowledges that we 
H«iOTf nothing pf his natwre; ana th^ turns his argument on 
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him, aad shews how utrnMonabfe H is^ first td ooolns' tii«t he 
knows noihk^ of God, and then to pretend io^lmam ^Umtbf 
what is inoonsistent with the Dirme Essenee. The .quotatfeis 
from Dr. Priestley are traly eurions ; we will copy tMo^ and 
refer to the places where they are to be fonnd. *• Wilb;» 
wisdom worthy of a Christian sage, he (Dr. P«) speaks thus 
in his Di&qmHtion$ an $naUer amaMpirit.* ^ Of the sofaalioee 
of the Deity, we havb no idea at all ; and thevefere all that 
Wtt can conoeiye or pronounoe concerning it^ must be laenly 
HYPOTHETICAL.*' Dfsq. VoL I. p. 144, 145. Thft abotn.nenr 
tenoe is taken from two paragrapiis; and tiumt^b It.eodTvys 
]nothin§i: which the Dr. woiud not have allowed, yet fais&'Woida 
should have been quoted more fully. 

Again, p. U. 'Thelearned Doctor, continuing to speaLaanctaiir 
philosopher, says, ^ We know tberemust beafirstoanseifaBBaHie 
things d6 actually exist, and could never have existed wi thout a 
cause, and all secondary causes necessarily lead us to' a primary 
one. But of the nature A tlie existence' of this primaiy.x^ayKK, 
eenceming which we know nathiag but by^ its ^eots,. w€ cannot 
have any conception. We are absolutely confounded, bewUdr 
ered and lost, when we attempt to speculate oonperning'it. 
This speculation is attended with insuptrahle diflb^ulties. 
Every description of the Divine Being in the New Testament, 
gives us an idea of something filling and penetrating allthingSy 
aad therefore of na knanm mode of exktence^^^ These sen- 
tences are taken from the Disquisitions, Vol. I. pp. 1461^ td5. 

Again, p. 21.. *^ In two circumstances that we do know^ and 
probably in many otherS| of which we Imve no hnomUdge jtd 
aUj the human and Divine natnre, finite and iniimte intdfi- 
ligence, most essentially diflfer. The first is, that our attcD'* 
tion is necessarily confined to one things whereas he who made 
and continually supports all things, must equally attend to all 
things at the same time ; which is a most aslonishiim^ but ne* 
ccssary attribute of the one supreme God, of whi^ Wfe can 
form no conception, and consequently in this respect, no ^iiife 
mind can be compared with the Divine! Again, the Deity itot 
only attends to every thing, but roust he ca|mMe of eitiber 
producing or annihilating any thing: so that, in thi^ respect 
also, the Divine nature must be esseniially dij^^reni firom ours. 
— There is, therefore, u])on the whole, manifold reason to con- 
clude, that the Divine nature or essence, baesides being simply 
unknown to us, baa properties most esseniiaUjf dUfferent from 
every thing else» — uod is, and ever must remain, the fncoiii- 
prehensile:' Disq. Vol. I. p. 141, 14S, 143. 

F 23, 28. '' It must beconfesaed^ with awful reverent that 
wc know but little of* ourselves, and therefore much less 6f ^ur « 
maker, even with respect to his attribolis. We knOW but little 
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of the imdw-of God, ud ther^re «mioA fe«# of hio Ewenoe. 
In faet ite have no proper idea of any easenee wb«tai»ever.*— » 
It willhsrdly be pretended that we ha^re amf proper idea of 
tfao subatanee even of matter, eonsideved aa divested qf all its 
1»nnMrtieK.'' Disq. p« 1S9. 

Thaae atatementa have all -the eflfeet of concessions. Sootnians 
Anit ttlher take new ground, or confeaa that *^ Qod is great 
and we know him not** If this be all that human reason can 
d^ Imfw preaumplttOtts is it for men lo prelend to say, what can, 
or what cannot, consist with the unity of God ! 'niey would he 
much better employed in listenmg to the plain declarations of 
the niapired.teaeliers, and m receiving ^' with meekness the in- 
grafted word ;*' and^ough they might not even then be free from 
Mecnlative dMBcnltiea, yet their souls would be '^ nourished up in 
Urn words of fahh and of good doctrine/' 



Art VII. Poem and ImiitiiUm. By Daniel Cabaoel, of Lincoin's 
Inn,.E8q.8vo. pp. 18S» priea lOi* Bickorsiaff, lSi4. 

JN spite of Dr. Johnson, and of all tiiat a philosopher may 
say and reason upon the suliject, the poet knows from ex- 
perience, that there are seasons in wh^i he feels more strongly, 
and therfsfore in which he can. write more |K>werfully, than in 
others : that there are bard-like moods, approaching to inspi- 
ration, in which every sensation is transport^ and cvcrv ut- 
terance of the soul, poetry. These moods, it wi)l be found, 
are not the growth of cities ; of crowded streets and smoaky 
skies : they come over the spirit in the stillness of the country, 
amidst rocks, and rivers, and green woods, and clear blue 
skies. Not, we believe, that tlie beauties of these material 
forma are neoeasarily inspiring ; but that they have all poetical 
associations with them, and that they shut out all those which . 
are common, low, or degrading. Hills, whose tops have never 
been trodden but by the curious traveller^; solitudes, over which 
the same undecaying sun has arisen, day after day, ever since 
. the creation ; lakes, in which so many generations have seen 
the same lovely moon reflected, and the same magniiieenec of 
the nightly heavens ; woods, that, still budding in sprini;^ and 
withering in autumn, have seemed to remind so many races 
of men, that, as their life has had its April, so likewise it must 
have its November; — what overvriielming sensations do these 
objeets^ezcite ! And these sensations are poetry, waitini? only, 
like tiie spirits in the shades, for a corporeal and tangible in- 
vestment, to issu^ into day. Surely be is not to be accused of 
pedantry or juvenile sentimentality, who complains that sen- 
sations Uke these do not visit him in towns, where the c^ires,. 
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and vexations, and selfishness of business, are eonnected with 
every ol^ect, and intrude into his mind at every turn. ^ 

A place, in ^vvhich a mood, like that we have described, has 
be«i once experienced, becomes thenceforward as it were hal- 
lowed to the poet ; its very name conveys poetry to hts mind. 
And in some such way as this, we suppose, good-n*turcd 
critics will account for the profusion of names with whieh Mr. 
Cabanel has contrived to fill sixty-five pages, in a poem 
called British Scenery. Such formidable passages as the fol* 
lowing are by no means nncommon in it. 

* Fractur'd the face of Devon; — Ilfiracomb 
Uprears her slaty cliffs above the vrave ; 
Dartmoor presents a desolate expanse 
Stubbed with Tors ; — nor must unnotic'd pass 
Lidford's cascade: nor Brent's conspicuous fanCf 
Perch'd on a rock ; nor Poroeroy's remains 

In picturesque seclusion ; nor the bay 

Of Babicomb ; nor^ in its shdter d nook ' ^ - • 

Torquay ; nor, Dartmouth, thy seqoester'd mart. 

Mount Kdgecumbe boasts a Paradise marine ; 

Nor should Oblivion shade thy rivulet, 

Arcadian Sidmouth : can the Muse forget 

Linton *s umbrageomp mount, and rocky vale? 

Or Linmouth's deep recess?" p. 17. 

* Cambria presents a roany-featur'd coast. 
And rude interior ; deep indented vales 
Worn by cascades, and masses re.ar'd aloft ; 
Snowdon, Plinlimmon, and the crag-crown'd bulk 
Of Cader Idris ; stretching o'er a tract 

Of vassal hills, and torrent^ water'd dales, 

Mawddach, and Pistil Cain ; and seaward, on 

To Barmouth s strand, and Harlech's Umewom Sowers. 

Loud roars the surge on Tenby's cavem*d shore. 

Nor distant far, Kilgarren 's turrets lean 

0*er Tivy's subject wave ; the vale of Neath 

Resounds with cataracts, — from Melincourty 

And Aberdyllis, to the district wild 

Of Ystradvelty ; by the currents fed. 

Of Purthin, Traeath, Hepsey, and the stream 

Of sub^rranean Melta, from a cave 

Emerging fast by Hepsey's sheltering curve ;' p. 35. 

One thing further we have to say If a person will not take 
the pains to write a plan for his poem beforehand, it would be 
well if he would at least write an argument afterivsrds, that be 
might be able himself in some degree to judge of the order pre- 
served. Mr. C. probably has not done this, and therefore we 
shall endeavour to do it for him, 
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Argament of British Scenery. 

Address to the genius of landscape; Bnglaild^s ' scenes 
surpassed by few.' Norfolk, Sufiblk, Essex, Hertford, the 
Cam. Digression to Oxford, Addison, Wartoiis, Hurdis, 
Heber, Jones, Blenheim. F>arther digression to *the British 
annals,^ Chatham, Heroes, Poets, from Spenser to Scott. 
Kent, Sossex, Isle of Wight, Devon, Somerset. Digression 
to the* author's own 'retreat.' Invedlve against fashion and 
places of public assembly, drunkenntf» and gluttony. Re- 
demption. Wiltsliire, Gloucestershire, and so on ; the whole 
adorned with many repetitions of threefold notes of exclamation. 



Art. VIII. ChUde Alarique^ a Poet's Rererie, with other Poems« 
The Second Edition, corrected and enlarged, dvo. pp. 276. 
I^ice lOt. 6d. Longman and Co*. 1814. 

nPHE Preface to this Yolulne of Poems, contains one of the 
most singular specimens of self-denying^ingenuousness with 
which we recollect to liave ^et, even from the most modest of 
youthful poets. ^ In order,^ says the Author, ^ to account for 
the extreme /eeblenew of the following Poems,, it may be 
proper to observe/ that they were composed without any higher 
aim than tha.t of beguiling the tedium of a long and painful Ill- 
ness ;'^nd with similar views, I was led to publication. Since 
they were produced, many new ideas have arisen in my mind 
of what Poetry ought to be ; and should I ever write agaiii, it 
will be in a style very different.' 

It may be bought that, this very candid avowal should dis- 
arm the severity of criticism, and that the Author's accurate 
appreciation of his own work, should be allowed to supersede 
the decisions of those whose sentence he has thus anticipated. 
But whatever weight this consideration might have had, with us, 
in the case of a volume of poems just tremblingly put forth, 
and struggling for a brief existence, it cannot be admitted with 
respect to the sepond edition of a work like the present ; nor 
can we persuade ourselves that the Author himself would feel per- 
fectly contented with our restricting our praise to his sincerity, 
and adopting the sentence he has himself pronounced. We 
win not suspect him of any thing iso. offensive as affectation in 
the depreciating expressions he has applied to bis own produc- 
tions, but will suppose, that, conscious of not having displayed 
in these poems a very high degree of mental energy, he adopted 
the language of extreme bumilitv> in the hope of propitiating 
the politeness of the critics and of the public. We will concede 
to him, then, a nutigated censure of his productions, and re- 
mitting the ^ithet which he has applied to the feebleness of his 
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muse, though epithets are the btt lUiigi^vlMl a l^oeTlf cdb- 
tent to gifve up, we coBseBt to findMn *g«Bly of 4ia ilJfaqfAi 
quality ak)ne. 

The Author has not informed us of the Bainre <ir aoufWUlf 
the new ideas whiob haye anee arisen in his asind of 'vviM 
Poetry ought to be. Though it may sound Kke an umHaaBiaj^ 
truism^ we will hasMd in few words ouropfaiion on this aub- 
jcct. ' Poetry ought %^ be'-- Poetry. Mr. Gillies, for that te 
the scarcely concealed Jiame of the Aiuihor rftheTolunie, aeems 
to be well aware of what Poetry m. He is eyidently a man id 
taste and of aensibility. His aoouaiiltaace with 4he wodis of 
English poets, though we should judge from the Notes, that 
his reading has been chiefly directed to modem and conteoi* 
porary authors, must have furnished him with tolerably oon«et 
ideas of What are its requisites. He has imitated wJM he has 
admired, and, in some oases, what he has not irentuiedto nni- 
tate^ he has inserted as quotations in his rhymes •pr in his 
iM»te9. Lord Byron composed a poem, entitled ChOde Harold, 
in which he adopted the Spenserian stanza. 

Mt is almost nee^ess to observed' sqrs onr Author, '^that ^ 
name Childe was* immediately suggested trf^Loid Byron% sdourriiie 
romance. But the name only is oonroweu.'— < It ms been aaid,^ be 
adds, ' that I have imitated Lord Byron in my poenw-but how Bttle 
do such half-witted critica know of Lord Byron- -and bow Utlie do 
they know of me !' ' 

We know not to what half-witted critics tiie Author of Childe 
Alarique alludes, but certainly nothing eculd be said more se- 
vere with regard to the latter jproduction, thaA that it was m 
any respect designed to be an mutation of Childe Harold ; tiie 
spirit and sentiments of which, it would be as disgusting to see 
imitated, as ii would be impossible, for this author at least, to 
copy, or rather to approach its beauties. He may eoMtfle Idm^ 
self therefore that it is little that any critics know of liord 
Byron, or of him, who think they discover, in tiie poem of 
Childe Alarique itself, any symptoms of such an imita^ioa. 

Mr. Gillies has, however, a.«sisted us imlirectly in asoer- 
taiiung the true oause of that feebleness, which doahtless to 
his own mortification, be discovered to be the undeniable cha- 
racteristic of these poems. He is, though perhaps uncon- 
sciously, merely a poetical imitator. With sflK>oth ^effsffication, 
polished dietion, weU-puinted riiymes, attd a suitable assort- 
ment of picturesque phrases and coinpouBd epithets, — all the 
materifds with which genius builds the lofty rhyme, lie feds he 
has not succeeded in producing an interesting poem ; and the 
reason, though not at first obvious, is this, that his poems are 
thraopies of a oopy — the r^etitions of impressions received. 
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li^.ii|t^>tiie:fimGf» kui^^a^ fsraiary, vvktoh had no power of 
^yiQ^ b^rio SHeeesmre aflsociatioiis of Ihmg thought. His 
unaginatbn has deceived him 'With the ratcrations of an echo, 
>diich he has mistakeD for the native wood-notes of ordinal 

ffills• It would be difficult always to make out the undefina- 
distioction between the pioduetioBs of a; creatiTe genius, and 
Ihe artificial combinations of moohanieal skill. Jewish tradition 
informs us that the wisdom of Solonum was once exercised upon 
a liTing and an artificial flower, which were submitted to him ; 
the Islter being sto perfect an imitation of nature, that theeyecould 
not detect which of the two was the real production. The rojral 
sage, for a moment baffled, observing some bees whidi had 
saitled near the window of bis palaoe, ordered it to be thrown 
open, upon which the bees, attracted by the fragrance, 'soon 
seClled <m the flower, and vindicated the wisdom of the mo- 
nardi. 

We hope we shall be eaunsed for attempting to relieve by so 
poefical a fable the dulnsss of criticism. Oar readers wiU 
easily make the application. Theic may be staoaas so accu- 
rately foshioned, taat the eysi can not d^ect dieir artificial 
origin, but let the fiict doeide. Do they ennge the thoughts, 
or excite tiie feelings i No : Ae fragrance of genius is wanting. 
The folloiriii^ slm^aa are no uafimnrable spedmen al the 
ppem* . . 

* Oh> who eantsU the wied joys that wait 

Tbeyenng enthuiistt in the lonely shade, 
When, all entranced, he ^es to meditate 

On Natorei in hef richest charms arrayed ! 
What artist e'erthe magic hues pourtray'd 

miat float on faOl ana dale 1— -Ah, happv he, ' 

If jovslike these had not been doom'd to nule. 

Lice leaves in Automn irithettnff on the tree. 
And yield lopale decay and ceaseless misery \* 

*' Go then, unapprehensiTe Youth! explore 

Whatever of rapture woodland scenes can yield ! 
On dftintlasi pinion let thy &ncv soar» 

Ana thousand airy structures buiiy build i 
Be all of Nature's richest stores levealM 

In sweet succession to thy widdifol eye, 
' While vctthe hues of fflory ligfat^^fieid. 

Ana yet is heard celestial harmony 
from every ccqpsewood grey and haunted steep on high V 

« See now» the Childe to corerts green repair 

In the fair, blushing, dewy morn of May; 
f?hat blJM in erery brMh of *< common air !" 

What trsospon Uk the blackbird's choral lay ! 
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What ;gitadeur in th^ landscape's fair array (-^ 
Butt ah! what mortal strain his thoughu can tell^ 

What pencil could the melting forms pourtray> 
That on hisravish'd sl^ht inviting swell !— 

Oh, dreams beloved ! whilom I'knew jour influence weflj* 

' But now; ala9! my feeble mmd no more 

Is borne aloft on Fancy's aaure wing ; 
Tlk>se dreams have died, like ice-buQt temples hoarr 

That fade before the first warm breath of spring ; 
Or like the wreck of dry leaves rustleing 

That choak the pathway in November chilL 
Childe Alarique ! thy songs of gladness sing ; 

For thee they blossom yet on dale and hill^ - 
^ Pureue thy woodland path; of joyaunce take Oiy fill/ pp. B-^^^ 

The feebleness of the Author^s numbers, is not, heireTer, the 
only fault with which the volume is chargeable, nor do we at- 
tribute this defect entirely to the want of an original imagion- 
tion. The bnguor of mind whieh is diffiised throuf^b these* pro- 
ductions, appears less like the effect of indisposition, than the 
result of false sentiment and a defective system oi morality^ 
The first poem is intended as ' a delineation of the lidsaitades^ 
of elevation and despondency, to which poetic minds .are lia- 
ble :^ and < Childe Alarique is put for any poetical character.-— 
Bums, for example, or Cowper.* 

* The species of vicissttnde which the author has attempted to ile^ 
scribe, has been common to every highly*giifled mind from 8hak- 
speare to Cowper. Some of Uie noblest intellects have been over- 
tnrown in the struggle. Others have been supported by that ines- 
timable light of Reason, which, though clouded for a while« was 
too powerful to be wholly quenched. Shakspeare survived ; but ChatiU 
terton perished. Yet, who that reads the speeches of Hamlet <w 
King Lear, or Jaques, or numerous other passages that might be re- 
ferreid to, f more especially some of the minor poems and sonnets,) 
fails.. to perceive the deepest and most unequivocal tone of heart- 
rending and heart-felt despondency ? If any truly poetical mind was 
ever free from this tendency, perhaps it was that of Ariosto. Tetof 
hiqi it is recorded that he was never seen to laugh, and rarely to 
smile. And of his irascibility Sir John Harrington gives a remarka- 
ble instance/ Notes, pp. 73» 4. 

Now, without discussing the fitness of the sulgeet itaelf fiir 
poetical illustration, we must, in the first place, remark upon 
the philosophical discrimination which is eTinced in thus class- 
ing together, on the pretence of a fancied resemblanoe, in one 
particidar quality, minds of the most opposite t^^ture and dia- 
racter. The mere vicissitudes of a sanguine temperament, and 
the sufferings of real life, that remorse which is Uie dnegs oC 
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dissipation and vice, and thefixeddespNOiidency of a disordered 
hteflect,— dfecfts in this respect alotie similar, tliot they, for lh<^ 
most part, originate either in the niind^s being imp^ectly eiri- 
tivaled or dSseasecl, or in some defect in the moral principles, — 
are to be confounded togetiier, as being but varied forms of a 
state of feeling, or an attribute df character by which the pos- 
sessor of poetical genius is unhappily distingmshed 1 No sep^ 
tiihent, we eonceiye, could be much more pernicious than this ; 
jfio idea ha9 been more injurious to young men of irivid iina-; 
gfuation and knoderate Acuities, than that of a supposed license^ 
easily appropriated id tben^sdves, to indulge the most wa)rwsLf d 
piLSsioBS, «nd to give way to an indolent despondency, or tig 
affected, selfish -strain of querulous melancholy. That minds 
highly susceptible of impressions are subject to more than Or- 
dinary flucftuatioBs of feeling, aitd that where this susceptibility 
is connected with st^ng^ of imagination, there is required ^ 
Ti^latit cultivation of the other inteflectual powers, as well as tft^ 
comiteraetive inftuence of active employment, in order to prevent 
its endangering the moYal health of the individual, arc truths wbich 
cannot i^ too repeatedly inculcated. But those who know by 
dcperience what real calamity is, — and undet* that tiame we 
miay inelude, as the greatest of calamities, despondency, — wiH 
despises the foHy of the itian who 1)egs for sympathy in the 
irtrains of woe, or who exalts any tnisrfortune hrto an attribute 
of genius. We are very much disposed, for our own part, to 
question either the genuine sensibihty, or the manly virtue of 
those, who can solace themselves under their real or imaginat^r 
ills, wKh the egotism of oomplatnt, and who talk of beholding 
nature through 'the cold medium of disappointment and des- 
pair.' Are we to estimale their feelings by sfuch verses as the 
foflowing? 

< Blame not, ye pious dull unfehinkiDgcrewt 

Who know not the dominion of daspatr ; 
Blame not the anguidi which ye never knew. 

Who know not Virtue's genuine glory fair, 
r Who know not those ecstatic sweets to share 

That Nature gives and Genius wild and high : 
Blame not the lonely soul that thus could dare 

The bold adventurous fearful change to try, 
Aadleaveatonoe aworidofpainandmnery/ Wallace, p 9L 

or by such exclamations as • 

* Oh, Heaven ! what ecstacy to weave afain 
The purple heath-bell into garlands wild !' 

and again, 

* Oh, Christ ! their fairy dreams for ever all were o*er.' 
Vol. II. N. S. 3 A 
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To expressioot ud sentiments like these stroof er r^ciMt- 
tion is due, than that which thej deserre on the score of their 
extreme /eeblenesM of meaning. 

But it is time to dismiss ^ Childe Alarique/ There is ftsa* 
crednes^ in genuine sorrow, in the simplest eSosions f^ ,e 
wounded hearty wliicb claim our revereoce. Hard as the heart 
that does not melt with pity and with sympathy over the recatai 
of the misfortunes, and even the errors and foUies of the mis- 
guided sons of genius* The fiUe of Collins, ofChattwtoa, and 
of Burns, powerfully claims such sympathy* With still ten- 
derer reverence would we approach the grave of the man, mhm 
tinited the claims of worth and of moral excellsBoe to those of 

fenius and of misfortune, and whose suflferings had no relation to 
is merits as a poet, or his demerits as a man. Such were the 
character and the case of Co wper, to whom Mr. Gillies would refer 
us as acounterpart to Burns, in illustration of hit Childe Alarique ! 
A man who never desponded, till mental darkness quencned 
the light of hope, and who even then cheerful, except when one 
dark chord was struck upon, could always impart oonsolation to 
the sorrowful, and nuuie any thing but his own ineffable burden 
the theme of bis song. Such men^ indeed, whether sorrowing 
or rejoicing, claim our sympathy. But there is a sort of poeti- 
cal mysticism (it we may be allowed the use of tiie term) 
which cleaves to minds of a certain order, and which would 
make frames and moods and ^ vicissitudes of feeling^,* the test of 
inspiration, and of sensibility. Persons of this description ap- 
pear to know of no other use to which afflictions can be con- 
verted, than that of feeding their melancholy, and of furnishing 
matter for Sonnet, Ode, or Elegy. Their duties, as well as 
their enjoyments, and thdr soarings, are, it should seem, 
eonfined to the sphere of imagination, within which they ever re- 
volve on thdr own centre. As for the despondency, the me- 
lancholy, the sensibititv of sneh characters, we know how to 
estimate then). We have had ^ our Stemes, our Cuthbert 
Shaws, our Marv Robinsons r and^ they have had their 
admirers. On this subject, the page of biography supplies 
us with the most impressive ci)mment, in lessons too plais, 
one would think^ to bei misunderstood, too salutary to bf 

. forgotten. • 

We hope we shall not be understood as intending mny direct 
personal application of these remarks to the Author of Ihei^resent 
volume, whose, work we opened with anticroatloiis oT addferent 
nature. We regret that he should have been betj^yed into a 
stvle of sentiment, and of language, which partakes, so mnc-h 
of the appearance of affectation. In spite of the mivaried saaoe- 
n«as wliich reigns throiq;h the whole mass of bb-verses, Mid 

, vhich results^ in some measure, from'tlle nmrow range of idea^ 
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it! which he hils permitted his thoughts to move, we indulge the 
persuasion, that he might yet produce sometliing more nearly 
spproaehing to 'what Poetry ought to be.' The following 
stantas, the best, perhaps, which the Volume contains, appear 
to vs to justify this persuasion : in justice to Mr. Gillies, we 
will nake room for the whole poem. 

' You ask why on mv lips the smile 

Seems forced, and ever fades away; 
You ask why in my eyes the whOe 

No gleam of gladness seems to play ; 
You. ask why in my hollow cheek 

No hues of youthful transport glo\». 
But hectic fires m v visage streak. 

Or .yield to paJhd tints of woe^r— 
-I darct not tell«-4he woes that spring 

Unceasing in my wasted frame 
Still deepening gloom around me fling, 

And bar the radiant gates of Fame. ' .- i 

You bid ine tune my lyre to themes 

Of mirth and gladness as of yore. 
And renovate the faery dreams 

That mi^ht my peace of mind restore. 
But when did roses in the wild 

Of sea-beat rocks uncultured blow ? 
Or when did zephyrs soft and mild 

Arise from fields of polar snow ? 
For me there is no join— tiie ray 

Of Hope has long been sunk in gloom ; 
The magic hues have died away 

That wont around my path to bloom/ 

< Thou know'st not what it is to frame 
Illusions bright as those that rise. 

When o'er the ocean waves of flame 

The sun sinks in the western skies ; 
Thou know'st net what it is to stray 
Through fields in magicsl array. 
Such as for poets only bloom^ 
Therefore thou canst not know the gloom—- 
The cureless anguish of the heart 
When these wild raptures all depart. 
When all is desolate and cold. 
And nought aj^ears on wood and wold 
But solitude, and pain* and woe; 
These miseries thou canst never know^ 

4^ « » « « 4^ # 

< Ayei there is on my soul a weiffht 
wwoe that fiun would have relief, • « 

A^d fiun would I to thee relate 
The sources of my secret grief. 
« A ? 
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It mar not be— 4lke tale wosld bring 
Of eelf-reproach the keener stipg;^ 
Suffice it Dut so miich to tell, 
'Tnasndbufni/ownguSt I/dll 
The hopes that lingered in mv breast 
Were such ^ thou would'st deem the best! 
I saw the radiant forms arise, 
I heard celestial hannoniea ; 
^ At distance far a love^ kmd 

I marked in gloriova hues expand ; 

But nearer dared net— oould not sto*^ 

Most true, though strange^ my uSe of woe !' pp^ fiSS— ^066. 



Art. IX. BeflecHmt of a Frmih C^iultuahiHil HtfgoltH. By Dos- 
chene, of Grenoble, Advocate. Traaslliied hj Baron Daldoft; 
Sfo. pp. 70. price Ss. SouteTi liU. 

'J^HIS Pamphlet^ wfaich i?e understand bae beta auppressed 
' by the Police of Paris, is an ftCttie but tetj baldly uncsere- 
monious examination of the New CtinstttiitkNl of France. It 
calls in question the verv right at the Sfenate td pivpMe terms to 
the king, on the ground of their net beisi^ tint kigMf elect re- 
presentadves of the nation. 

' I was present,* (IVfr. Duscbene begias bis ^ Hefiections** hy 
stating,) at the ^ Royal Convocation** ^ the 4th of June. I de- 
voted my every attention to the reading of the preamble^ and of 
the text of the Ordinance qf Reform. This ordinance, as we are 
graciously informed, is to be received by the nation in lieu of a Com* 
stiMion. I heard tlie chancellor of state, with a^provia; smile and 
appropriate gestore, descant on the sound principles and tutelary 
advantages, which form the salatary Mi» of the onsKaMce dfrtfarm. 
I beheld the several members of tie house of peets, m wieU as thooe 
of the house of representative^^ obediently MUta on tiiM momentooa 
occasion. But, in the midst of this august WMmbly, devotees of an 
arch saini, I stood as unmoved by M^istty, ia I was nooonverted 
by truth. I then thou^t, and d)» persist to tUnk, timt the French 
people have an unalienable right tcy a eottStitution, fi^ljr Manating 
from the uninfluenced* delibkftte^ ahd M)4^Mnti paUic dttcussion, of 
its natural representatives. 

' I shall n> further, by assettimg, that if ihia ^fNOtt^^offtefmm 
were actually a consiUuilon, it would W a toitftiMion ariMrndily de- 
fective in those sacred {hedges frotn tte cMw)t, wliieh ttfliMStiite the 
welfare lOf the people. 

* May I speak .'— Ougfht I to kpdak f * 

These Reflections occupy two ' compartOBents/ 

' In the first place, (conUnues the Author), I will studiously ferret 

out» whether our constitutional charter ought to have been given to 

tis, under the mask of a simple ordinance ^ refoftn. In the second. 

I shall point out its most prominent vices,' and its most easential d^- 
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oienaies ; at Ie4st» so fiv 8i ihty come withiA my paveni of codtem- 
plation. In the execution of tlus Udk* I diaU Im e^>ocial care not 
to advance any sentimeiitii devo^loiy to my loyi^j to m^ king ; and 
what I say. I shall baj^. with the pjorest of all posubie motives.' p. 9. 

We refer those of our readiors vrho wish to follow M. Dii&« 
chenoy article by article, through his ferret-lik^ examiDation 
of the constitutional cbarteri to the pamphlet itself. The trans* 
iator tells ua, that he ^ has takeq iiiifiBite pains to couYey to the 
English reader the spirit of this extraordinary W4>rk; as well as 
to follow the original as oksdy as possible.* He adds, in the 
^elf-GomplAceot temper of his original, ' He trusts he has sue* 
oeedeit' We have no opportunity of disputing this point : be 
has, in fact, exeeuted bis task vrith egnsiderable spirit. 



Art. X.— il Discourse, delivered in Boston, North America, 9X the 
Solemn Festival in commemoration of the goodness of God in de- 
hvertng the Christian World from Military l)espoti8m June IMi 
18H. By William Ellery Channbg, Minister of the Cbvrcb in 

• Federal Street, Boston. 8vo. pp. 2i. Price Is. London, K«- 
primed, Hardy^ Shadwell: and Black, Parry and Co. 1814. 

HTHE sustained tone of dignified eloquence, n^t«iking at 
^ times of the elevation of poetrv, and the niamy and ehris- 
tian sentiments which distinguish this Discourse, render^ it 
highly worthy of being reprinted for general qirculation in this 
country. The pubUshers stat# isk t^ie prefnee, tb«t ' they dieriah 
the ho|»e th»t it^ puhUoiitisa 9i»y baYe a happy tendency to 
infipress the Eng liob reader with just ideas of tie dispc^itionfl 
and principles of many of the dtisens of America, especially of 
the respectable inhabitants of Boston, a^td in 9i9me degree to 
lessen ^ Imrrors of a war, which, unhsppily for both, has 
some time subsisted between th^ two nations. 

The motto selected by the Preacher, is expressive of the senti- 
ment which pervades the Discourse. It i^ taken from ReVt.xiiK, 0. 
<' Hallelujah ; for the Lord God Oninj|>otent reigpneth.'* After 
the exordium, in which the duty of acknovvledging the hand of 
God in all the events of life and changes of soci^y, is forcibly 
Tepr^wnled^ Mr. CbanningeKclaiaos, in reference to the pars 
iinmv oeeaaba of the addres* : 

' Do 'any doubt the propriety of our expressions of joy on the de* 
Ilverance of Europe, because the influence of this event on ourselvte 
is not preciaely ascertained i To such doubts 1 n»igbt reply» th^ the 
ca^se of this country is^ necessarily united with the cause of the 
world. I mjghtsay, that every Iree snd enU^teaed people baa an 
interest in the fr^j^do^n <M^d inppaoveinettl of .other nations; that 
^herie 19 a sympathy, a contagion of spirit and feeling, ^ong corn- 
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munitiet as well as individuak ; and that the slavery of Europe would 
have &8tened chains on la. I might say, that the fallen oespot of 
Europe had not forgotten this country in nis scheme of universal coo- 
quest, that his dtsastroas influence has already blighted our pros* 
perity, and that if peace and honour are to revisit our shores, we 
shall owe these blessings to the fall of the oppressor. But obvious 
reasons forbid me to emarge on topics like these. Let it be granted, 
that other nations are to participate more largely than we in the 
blessings of this happy revolution. And shall we therefore be damb» 
amidst the shouts and thanksgivings of the world ? Is it nothing to 
tM, that other nations are blessed ? Does the ocean which n^ be- 
tween us, sever all the charities, extinguish ail the sympathies, whidi 
should bind us to our kind ? Can we hear with indifference, that the 
rod of th^ oppressor is broken, because other nations were crusbed 
with its weight ? Away with this cold and barbarous selfishness ! 
Nature and religion abhor it. Nature and religion teach us, ths^ we 
and all men are brethren, made of one blood, related to one faUier. 
They call us to feel for misery, wherever it meets our view ; to lift 
up our voices against injustice and tyranny, wherever they are ex- 
ercised ; and to exult in the liberation of the oppressed, and the tri- 
umphs of freedom and virtue through every region under hesvcn. 
We are not indeed to forget our homes in our svmpathy with distant 
joy and sorrow ; and neither are we to suffer the ties of family and 
country to contract our hearts, to separate us from our race, le re- 
press Uiat diffusive philanthrof y which b the brightest image oaan 
can bear of the universal Father God intends that our sympathiet 
should be wide and generous. We read with emotion the records of 
nations buried in the sepulchre of distant ages- the records of an* 
eient virtue wresting from the tyrant his abused power ; and shall the 
deliverance of contemporary nations, from which we sprung, smd 
with which aU our interests are blended^ awaken no ardour, no grati- 
tude, no joy?* 

The following passage appears to us to be very striking and 
eloquent. It displays in its just light the character of the fiaUea 
oppressor, while it is free from tliat style of low and angry is- 
vective, in which the declamations of our preachers and Jour* 
nalists have often been uttered. We have been accuatomed to 
contemplate too exclusively, * the political consequenoes of the 
power and the conquests of Napoleon. 

* The mnral influence of this despotism, more than all things ebe^ 
gave it a character of peculiar horror, and should ezate oar tnost 
fervent gratitude for its destruction. It was a despotism of low end 
vulgar roiods. It had nothing of greatness and elevated sehtimcnk 
It not only destroyed, like a beast c^ prey; but it polluted, like a 
luufj, whatever it touched, its breath was poison, taintine the 
atmospheret and changing its victim into a loatbson^ mass m cor- 
ruptbn.. It lef^ not merely a wilderness in the natural worid^lt de* 
K&tcd the mind, and robbed human nature of all its honourable 
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attributes. We could have forgiven it* had it only robbed and hn- 
peverishedy but it d^aded Europe. It systematicaliv corrupted, 
tiiat It might enslave. B^ its undisguised and unblushing cnmes^ 
and its open and successful contempt of the principles of justice, it 
shook the moral sentiments of manKindy and taught them to look 
with the indifierence of familiarity on deeds, which wpuld once have 
struck them with horror. Notliing can be imagined more hostile to 
the authority of conscience and virtue, than the triumphs of a power, 
which defies God, and honours and recompenses crimes. Tliese tri- 
umphs every where offered themselves to the eyes of Europe and the 
world. The most conspicuous man in Europe and in the world, was 
a despot, black with crimes, the dark features of whose character 
were ndt brightened by a gleam of virtue. His throne was sustained 
by tributary Princes, and besieged with flatterers and servile depeti^ 
dents. Oh that this page weve torn from the history of Europe I Never 
did Europe know so dark and dishonourable a day, as when her 
Princes and nobles, her genius, learning, and eloquence, gathered 
round a base adventurer to do him homage— to do homage to trea* 
chcry and murder. 

One passa^ more, the dose of the Address, shall con- 
clude our extracts. 

' It is our hope, that the storm which has shaken so many thrones, 
win teach .wisdom to rulers, will correct the arrogance of power, 
will awaken the great from selfish and sensual indolence, and 
give stability to government, by giving elevation of sentiment to 
those who administer it. It is our hope, that calamities so awfUl, 
deliverance so stupendous, will direct the minds of men to an 
al^i^hty and righteous Providence, and inspire seriousness, and 
gratitude, and a deeper attachment to the religion of Christ—' 
that only refuge in calamity, that only sure pledge of fu* 
tureand unchanffing felicity. Am I told, that tliese anticipations, 
are too ardent i My hearers, I am not forgetful of the solemn un- 
eertanity of futurity. I am aware, that the unsubdued passions of 
the human heart stiU threaten sore and multiplied calamities to the 
world Perhaps I have indulged the hopes of philanthropy, where 
experienced wisdem would have dictated melancholy prediction. 
But amidst all the uncertainties which surround us, one thing we 
know, that God governs, and that his most holy and benevolent pur- 
poses will be accomplished. One thing we know, that God has mer- 
cifully interposed for a suffering world, and broken the power of the 
oppressor. For this most gracious and wonderful deliverance, let 
•very heart thank, and every tongue praise him. Let the heavens 
rejoice, and-tbe earth be glad. Let the sea roar, and the fulness 
Iftlereof. Break forth into smging, ye mountains! and be joyful, ye 
fieUst Kings of the earth and all people, Prince»and all judges of 
the earth, both young men and maidens, old men and children, praise 
ye the Lord i Praise him with the sound of the trumpet, with the 
paalt0ry and harp, with stringed instruments and organs ; for his 
name alone is excellent : for he hath visited and redeemed his people, 
and his mercy endureth for ^ver.' « 
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The Appendix ooiil&iii» Ifae ]|«adiitioiDs passed at a nmne* 
robs meeting of the cHizens of the S$tate of Masfsaehiisetts, 
convened at Boston, by which the relij^ous obserranoe of the 
festiyal was foHowed up. We are informed, that the cetebra- 
tion of the festival * was ^ attended by the GoTcrnor, Council, 
aod both branches of tlie Legislature.* 

Art4 XI. BemaiHa, selected from the MS. of the Rev. James 
Bowden, late Minister at Tootiog^ Surrey. Edited by Richanl 
Bowden. 8vo. pp. 570. Price 12s. Conder, 1814. 

TN reviewing; this volume of ^ Remains/ the steraiiess of the 

<critic could scsuxM'ly do otherwise than )ieId4o the foeliags 
and the partialities, of re^ectful veHeraiion. As it is a postbiH 
moos publication, iieitlier prepared aor even intended, by its 
Author, for the press, the Editor alone is responsible for any 
defects j but were these more niHnerous than they are, we 
should be disposed to admit his apology, founded, as it is, not 
mere^ on ^ the stre9gth of filial sd&ctioi],* and ' the urgent re- 
quest* of friends, but ^principally on the Author^Sx superior 
and acknowledged excellence of character — the high tone of 
piHy which distinguished him from bis very childhood-'aBdtHe 
evident sameness. of holy principle which actuated him ht all 
the several relations, and through the diversified circumstances, 
of a life sacred to the service of his Redeemer, and the best in* 
terests of his fellow-men.* 

It is not enough that the monumental stone perpetuate the 
memory, and the portrait or the bust represent the esUemal 
form, of ^ nuui like this : it was desirable that, if posaible, a 
correct delineation should* be given of the living character^ the 
inwaid man, and these ^ RMoaias* are well adapted to. the 
pwpose. They exhibit him in his closet, in his study, in Ae 
pni^it, in the circle <tf his friends, and ia the bosom of bis 
family. 

This volume of * Remains* will, doubtless, be a wdoome 
compajaion to his surviving relatives and friends ; and we hope 
it will become the means of continuing and extending his useful- 
ness. It contains a Retrospect (generally annual) of his Hie, 
from the Gommeoceraent of his ministry in 1767, to the dose 
of )iis labours in 1813 ; — a fatherly address, designed as a le* 
gacy to bin iSunily ; — seven discourses, including .two chargea — 
one delivered to bit son, the editor of the ' Reniains,' tbi 
other to the Rev, James Knight, at Kingston, Surrey ;-^^and 
sixty letters, written on various occasions, to those who VNxe 
deeply interested in his best affections. 

A strain of elevated piety runs through the whole volume ; 
but general readers will, probably, feel most interested in pe- 
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rawg^ Retrospects andkia tetters: the tcvemest exUbitkig; 
his- devout. obseFTetioa of the various dispeosations of Pro<^ 
mdenfie reis^Aag to himself^ bis SsLwlyy Mid his eburch, tli^ 
ccHTespondeni Iselinii^ of Us miod, and thd closeness of his* 
walk with God ; th^ latter, not inei«ly desciiUing oa genial 
subjects, but especially adMiaisteiiag: lustructiens and encou- 
raiment to persons oppressed by domestic troubles, by bodily 
afSictions, by the perplexity of reKgious opinions, or by the 
anguish of spiritual distress. 
Mr. B. appears to have possessed, in a vei?y eminent de- 

See, the rare talent of speaking ^ a word in season to him 
at is weary.' As a specimen,, we select tlip following ex- 
tract of a letter addressed to Mr. and Mrs. B, who were then 
extremely distressed by the prospect of losing a beloved 
daughter. 

< Let not yoar hearts be troubled at the appearance of the dark 
cloud that hovers over you. Let a Saviour come when he will» 
and haw he will» he never comes but on a desim of love : however 
brings a blessing incomparably greater than that which he takes 
away. Could you look into the cloud, and see who has madig it 
his chariot,— ^09iil it, and realise the issue of this visilation,-*-your 
would chide dn murmurings of flesh and bleed ; you would hail 
his qipreaflh with * Even so cone, Liord Jesus.' 

One cannot read these * Remains' without bang struek 
with a distinguishing trait in the character of the pious Au-^ 
thor, — his fervent concern for tiie spiritua) inleresls of his ehil- 
dren, and his devout inprovement, for this purpose, of the 
Abndiamic covenant. His Retrospect, his Fatherly Address, 
bis semoDS^ and seveial of his Lettirs, exhibil this; and 
the bappy eflbct resttltiog from it in bis own ftmsily; recon^ 
mend this part of his condaot t» the imkatioB of parents in 
^nersl. 

We conclude this article with an extract or two from the 
Letters addressed to his son, then a student, which suggest a 
variety of salutary hints to young men in general who are 
engaged m preparatory studies for the Christian ministry. 

* You witt not fail, I hope, to be assiduous in your application i# 
those branches of learning in whiehyou are engaged. It were a pitv 
that those who difier from you in their views of the gospel, shauld 
. outshine you in their literary acquirements. But with all your get-« 
ting, get understanding: study the scriptures, and study yourowft 
heart. Compare these books together, and you will find the rr* 
medy as powerful as the disease, and admirably adapted to it. Study 
the cross of Christ, and ^ou will see more and more reason to cleave 
to it, to rejoice and glory in it* Indeed, if there is not redemption In 
the blood of Christ for guilty sinners, we are yet without hope : if 
this truth is not contained in revelation, there is nothing there which 
dcservei the name of Gospel.'-** i wish you to prize mueh, and 
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make yourself familiar with those books which were written by men 
who drank deeper of the spirit of Christ, than, I am afraid, is usual 
in the present day ; and who treat with far more penetration and 
heavenly skilli than modems do, of the great things of God >^-I 
mean such as Owen, Howe, Goodwin, Flavel, and Chamock- 
Others you may occasionally read, if need be, to form your style ; 
but these to improve your piety, and increase your knowledge of tfae 
mystery of Christ. Others you may read, to aidd to your accomplish- 
ments as a scholar ; but these^ to add to your growth and usefulness 
as a Christian and a Minister. Others, to polish your arrows ; these, 
to sharpen them.' 

Art. XII. Short Disctmrses on the Lord's Prayer ; chiefly designed 
for the Use of Country Villages. By Isaac Mann. 12mo. pp. tfS. 
Hanley printed. ' Button and Son. London. 1814. 

rPHESE Discourses are pious and sensible. If we caqnot 
announce them as finished compositions^ we can sincerely 
recommend them as evincing real talent, and a devotTonal tem- 
per. We cordially approve of their design, and the execution 
IS, on the whole, respectable. So mUck has already been written 
on the Lord's Prayer, that originality was not to be expected ; 
and, indeed, for village reading, it is not desirable. It is ob- 
vious, that,' for this purpose, evangelical sentiment, stated wkh 
clearness, ap|died with fervour, and adorned with tdinplicity 
. alone, is roost appropriate, and most likely to be useful. The 
Discourses are eight in num1)er, and of very moderate length. 
We seleqt a favonrable specimen from tliat on Uie third pclition, 
entitled, ^ How men should perform the Will of God.' 

* Friends of the Redeemer ! The words are. to you of the utnunt 
moment. Jesus went through his worlc, though it was of all other, 
the most o^dent,, [arduous] painful, and, to all but himself, inMip* 
portable. Why did he endure the cross ? Why was he invincible in 
conflicts, and unmoved amidst the overwhelming floods of wrath Di- 
vine ? He delighted to save men and honor his Father. His work 
was his very life. Imitate him, believer, who acted thus for your 
eternal salvation ! 

' Sinner ! fly [flee] to tdis Saviour, whose delight it is to save tiie 
guilty. By flying [fleeing] to htm, you will find that he did not more 
to do his Fatl er's will, whilst on earth, than he now nelighta to 
save vou. To meet you with pardoning mercy, to receive you gra* 
ciousry, to introduce you into the family of God, and make yoa 
joint-heirs with himself in eternal glory, will give him (heartfelt 9atn»- 
iaction. He is exalted to give repentance and remission of sins.' 

We have noticed that the style ocot^ionally rises above Ihc 
simplicity which we deem desirable in Hie instruction of villa- 
gers ; as, ^ The philanthropic spirit of the gospel.^ * Tlie mania 
of passions which rage to the destruction of myriads.* * Sacri- 
fice your selfrrighteous vanity, at the altar of Divine honour.* 

Some sentences are faulty in another view : as, — * W^ren we 
approach this God, it is not that our curiosity may be gratified 
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iwith a sight of his glory, but, seeing how he does^ we may go 
attrt do liKewise.* — * Nor would it be proper, that I know ofj 
to suppose, &c • — * Grace triumphs in harmony with et>ervi ^ 
other of the perfections of God.* The compound relative 
' What,* is repeatedly used, when the simple pronoun ^ Which* 
would certainly be more correct. 

These blemishes, however, detract but little from the general 
merit of the book,,aiid they wdl not, in any degree, lessen the use- 
fulness by which, we sincerely hope, they will be attended. Two 
respectable ministers of the denamiuatton to which Mr. Mann be- 
longs. Dr. Fawcett and Mr. Steadmao, join in its recommen- 
dation. 

Art. XIll. Oriental Memoirs : Selected and abridged from a Series of 
Familiar Letters written during Seventeen Years Residence in 
Itidta : including Observations on Pnrts of Africa and South Ame- 
rica, and a Narraiive of Occurrences in Four India Vovages. • Il- 
lustrated with Engravings from Original Drawings [to the Number 
of 94, nearly SO of which are ooloured.j By James Forbes, 
F.R.S. te 4 vols. Royal 4to. pp I9S5. Price 16i 15^. Pub- 
lishedby White, Cochrane, and Co. I81S. 

(CmuAndedjrom Page ^SS of our last NwnAerJ 

'T'HE peshwa, having drawn to his camp every thing of the 
nature of soldiery tbot he had any reason to expect, but 
relying on the English battalion more than on any other part of 
Ills army, began a movement toward those whom be regarded 
as his reliel subjects. The dry season being far advanced, and 
consequently the water in the wells .and taniis greatly reduced, 
the army seldom remained a night in a place without com- 
pletely exhausting it, leaving the inhabitants to the resources 
of a ' heaven of brass over tiicm, and an earth of iron ander 
them.* In some of the positions, all that was contained in 
these reservoirs was far from sufficing the army itself. Some 
of the tanks were . reduced to the state of a nauseous 
puddle, in a very short time, by tlie tbretnost of the innumera- 
ble quadrupeds crowding. impetuously into the water. What- 
ever the rabble host inflicted, was tolerably repaid them in .the 
unavoidable evils of their march^ 

' The commencement of a morning march was pleasant, but by 
the time the Mahrattas were in motion, and the sun had gained an 
ascendency, thTe heat and fatigue became excessive; a fierce glow 
impregnated the atmosphere ; clouds of burning sand, driven by hot 
winds, continuall) overwhelmed us ; and to complete the unpleasant 
combination, the eoujhde-noUU frequently struck the European 
soldiers with instant death. 

* Heat and dust pervaded the camp ; fetid smells, and swarms of 
flies, rendered it inconceivably offensive. I can easily supoose the 
plague of flies waft not one of the i^hiaUest judgments inflicted on 
^S>T^ ; few things, pot venamQUSy could be more troublesome than 
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these insects ; they entirehr covered our fooiU filled As diiakiiig 
vessels, and made it difficult to distinguish the colour of a coafcl 
1 hose who had read Gulliver's Travels, nuig«ified these disi^reeabfe 
effects by recollecting the loathsome slime and disagreeable appeaf- 
ance of the flies in Brobdbgniu'. 

' The heat this day was dreadful. The country was still beaqtifiil» 
but the hot winds and burniae dust which continually overwhefaned 
uSy were an allov to eveiy pleasiire; die immense clouds of the 
latter, occasioned bv the motion of diree hundred thousand mefk 
and animals, in a light soil, which for eight months had not teee 
moistened by a single shower, is inconceivable, nor have I language 
to describe the rage of the hoi winds,' 

On reacUiiig a river, the opposite side of which presented 
the camp of tlie enemy, the gallant Ragobah, and bis Mahratfas 
justly deeiiied it much more entertainin<g^ to see a deti^shnient 
of the KogUsh ^u^sit^ and bravely repulse repeated aUivoM of 
the enemVs cavalry^ tfajan take any pai^^ in the actkuk t)iem- 
sehes. §^Yeral bandied^ of th^ eoeoiy ptrwhe4j tWr wliole 
^roay retieated,, first c\it^i|g down the treses, dsatr^yiq^ a 
village, and huvmfig all the osf n aad provender the; cooM 'aot 
carry off. 

< The surrdunding plain was covered with putrid carcases and 
burning ashes. The hot wind wafting from these fetid odoorSj and 
dispersing the ashes axpong the tents, rendered our enoampmeat 
extremely disagreeable. During the night hyxBas, jw^ods^ aad 
wild beasts of various kinds> i^red by the scent, prowled over the 
lleld with a horrid noise ; and^the next momittg a nM|hitud«t of vul- 
tures and kites were seen asserting their claim to a sluire of the dead. 
It was to me a scene replete with norrid novelty.' 

« The dreadful scenes on the field of battle [[this passage relates 
to a sabseauent battle,! brfore the sepulture of our dead, aad the 
removal or the wounded, together with the groans of elephants* 
camels, horses, and oxen, expuing by hundreds, united to the noise 
of vultures, and screams of otner ravenous birds hovering over them, 
realized the sublime invitation in sacred writ, for the birds of prey 
to come to Uie feast of death: <* Come, and gather yourselves 
together, that ye may eat the flesh of kings, and the flesh of cap- 
tains,** &c. &c. 

The former of these two paragraphs, representing^ that a great 
number of d^d bodies were found on the deserted croimd, 
unless the carcases of the brutes be exclusively intendedt we 
do not exactly know how to reconcile with the s^ssertion wliich 
acconopanies tbe latter of them,, that, 

. < The Mahrattas seldom leave a body 09. t|ie field, a^d v^aftme 
almost to the caaaon's ap<)ut^ rather than sjud&r the remaiiwi of a 
friend to be exposed.' 

They came several times ia coatact with tbe enenay, and io 
one of tbe; conflict^ tbe £pglish auffered eeverely \ a detach- 
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fiiettl of them beins; drawn, liy the treachery of one of the chief- 
tains in Ragobah's army, into a position where tliey were 
sepat^toi and surrounded. The traitot soon met his deserved 
fiite. ' 

A number of ourious and of tragical incidents are related ia 
the odUfBe of the narrative of movements and battles ; and our 
Author is contihually disphyin^new scenes of cruelty and tle- 
vastation. The city of Neriad had been twice assessed aud 
plundered withk Die three preceding months, but obtained not, 
on that accoMt, aiiy abatement of Ragobah's demand of a 
large contribution. 

*^ The most melancholy scenes occurred in evety Quarter, of fa*^ ■ 
milies deliveriag up their last mite, and houses, rolled of every 
moveable to answer their proportion of the tax : if insufficient, the 
wretched onvtiers, stripped of clothes and necessaries, were -Idt in 
nakedness and poverty ; or. Under [iretence lof secretinff vahiables 
thney liever potsetted, tortures'were inflicted with niercikss rigour. 
So conundn are these executions among the Mahrattas, that bur 
sdltcs thm^hi tiothing of the cruelties in Neriad. Britons were not 
so unconcerned s their generous bosoms glowed with indignation 
seainst such wanton oppression ; but all remonstrances were vmn ; 
Ragobah and his officetSy like Oallio, ** clued for none of thes^ 
things."* • 

The account of tbe oppressive exactions in this city, com« 
pftlteadB one of Ihe most remarkable e^ibitions of human 
dhsLim^er, and dne of the strangest catastrophes, bi the whole 
book. Tbftk^ is % tribe of pe(^e cliHed Bhauts, residing chiefly 
in the prbvita6et>f Ottterat, but not unknown, onr author says, 
in other parts €t India. 

< Like the troubadours and minstreUJn Europe, in the diQrs of 
chivalry, they seem chiefly occupied in repeating vetses of their 
owti composition, or selections from the mythological legends of the 
Hindoos. I'hey cliaot their verses in a stvie peculiar to themselves, 
BOt onpleasing to a stranger, as the modulation of the voice, and an 
efiereetic graceful action, give effect to the poetry,' Stc&c, &c 

* Many of them hilve another mode of livinjp;; they ofibr them- 
selves as secnritv to the different governments fbr payment of their 
revenue, and the igt>od bdbaviour of the zemindws, palelsi and 
ptMie farmera ; thev also become guarantees for treaties between 
rival princes, and toe .performance of bonds by individuals. No^ 
security is esteemed so bindtng or sacred as that of a Bhaut ; be- 
cBuiey on failiike of the obligation, he proceeds to the house of the 
ofiendiag psrty, and in his presence aestroys either himself or one 
of hisflannw, Imprecating the most dreltdful vengeance of the gods 
OB the head of him whd had compelled them to shed their blood. 
Itiis is deemed a dire catastrophe ; as the Hindoos are taught to 
believe that the Bbaat's life, to which a superstitious venerauon i» 
sittiM^faed, over and dbove their common horror of bloodshed, will be . 
demanded from the aggressor by an offended deity; it ia- therefore 
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rerj uncom&io& for aa obligation to b^ broLen whore a Bhaui %tasA 
security. 

' For this responsibility, the Bhauts receire an anniiai atipenA 
from the district, vinage, or individual they guarantee. They mgit 
their naine and place of abode to the agreement; but instead of 
affixing their seal, as customary among other tribes, they draw the 
figure of the catarra^ or dagger, their usual instrument of death. 

* These people claim an exemption from taxes, and are so tirriiid^ 
ble in their resolution respecting this subject, that, 

' Every at empt to levy an assessment is succeeded far the Tm» 
kavft a horrid mode of murdel-ing themselves and each amor. Thiit 
from invariable custom, it is absolutely incumbent on them to do; 
for were they voluntarUy to submit to any imposition, those of their 
own tribe in other places would refuse to eat with themt or intermany 
with their families.* 

Thera were maoy families of this' tribe inNeriad; they, of 
course, refused to pay the demanded proportion of Ragobah't 
ini[iosition, the English officers in vain pledginf tlieaiselvfli fis» 
their protection, if they woatd quietly pay the. quota. The 
IMiaiits on the one side, and the peshwa on the other, ivcre 
equally inexorable ; and now comes the consequence : 

■* The whole tribe of Bhauts, men, women and children, repaired 
to an open space in th<e city, armed with daggers, and with a loud 
voice proclaimed a dreadful sacrifice. They once more prayed lor 
an exemption ; which being refused, they rushed furiously upon one 
another, and a considerable number perished before our astoniahed 
troops could disarm them. One man, more cool and deliberate than 
the rest, brought his family to the area before the durbar : it con- 
sisted of two younger brothers, and a beautiful sister, all under 
. eighteen years of age ; he first stabbed the unresisting damsel to the 
heart, instantly plunged the dagger into the breast of one brother, 
and desperately wounded the other before he could be prevented ; 
indeed, the whole horrid deed was in a manner instantaneous. I 
afterwards heard this man boast of having sacrificed his father a few 
months before, in the glorious cause for which he had now become a 
fratricide.' 

This one individual, we should think, might fairly defy «H 
rivalship ; but these sanguinary honours, regarded as disttuctiTe 
of the tribe, Were not ta be enpyed without competition. 

• A particular sect of Brahmins claimed the same privilege of ex- 
emption: on being refused, they likewise vowed revenge; but accing: 
more wisely than the Bhauts, they purchased two aged matrons ot* 
the same caste, who having performed the duties of life, were now 
past the enjoyment of its pleasures, and quietly submitted to the sa- 
crifice. These ancient ladies were sold by their daughters^ for 
forty rupees each, to enable them to defray the expence incurred by 
the funeral ceremonies, on which the Indians all lay a great stress. 
The victims were then conducted to the raiirket place, where the 
Brahmins, calling aloud, for vengeance, dispatched them to another 
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state of tronsmigration: After these sacrifices neither Brahmins nor 
Bhauts thought it any disgrace to pay their share of the imposition/ 
Vol.ILp,28. 

The marvellous facility Yi\i\i which the souls of Hindoos can 
take their l^ave, to set off on this transmij^tion, is one of the ^ 
inost strikins characteristics of this vast population ; and as, on 
the one hand, it does not give.us any impression of an exalted 
Yigour of spirit that in its r^ation to superior beings spurns • 
mortality and the sublunary world ; it does, on the other, give 
an impression of something slight, weak, and evanescent, of 
something like ignes fatuij that, developed from the fermen- 
tation of elements, gUmmer, wander, and vanish. It is won* 
derfiil to see what a number of arbitrary occasions there are for 
making the exit, and how readily they are seized, notwithstand- 
ing the trivial nature of the point immediately constituting 
their call for the extinction of a life. We will quote one more 
of the numerous instances given by our Author ; and it is from 
9. class distinguished, in some respect, by a degree of sense uid 
dignity above the ordinary level of Hindoo inanity. 

'About 'four years before my appointment to the Baroche, some 
Mahomedans, walking through a village, where a family of RaJ-poots 
re^ided^ approfiched their house, and accidently hohed into a room 
pjhere an elderli^ vxmmn toa* eaHng. They intended no insult, they 
saw her at ^ her meal, and immediately retired : but this accident 
occasioned a disjgrace on the Rai-poot lady, for which, on her part, 
there could be no expiation. She at that time lived with her grand- 
son, a fine young man, who was absent when the Mahommedans 
committed their trespass. On his return home, she related the cir- 
cumstance, and her determination not to survive it, she therefore 
entreated him inhantly to put her to death ; a step which she had 
deferred only that she might fall by his hand. The youth's affection 
and good sense induced him to remonstrate with his venerable pa- 
rent, whom he endeavoured to dissuade from her purpose, by alleging 
that none but her own family knew of the disgrace ; the very men 
vrho were the innocent cause of it, being, unconscious of the oiFence« 
Bersevering, however, in her resolution,, but unable to persuade 
•ither her grandson or any other pereon to perform the sacrifice, she 
calmly waited till he next went from home, and then beat her head 
against the wail with dreadful violence. On his return, he found his 
venerable parent in this agonizing and shocking state. She again 
untreated he would finish tb^ sacrifice, and release her from misery • 
he. then stabbed her to the heart. By the English laws he was sc* 
cured as a murderer, sent to Bombay for trial, and confined in che 
common prison till the ensuing sessions. The grand jury found a 
bill for murder : the petty jury, composed half of Europeans and 
half of natives, found him guilty; and the judges pondcmncd him 
t» death. The tlaj-poots, m general, hav(^ a noble mien and digoi« 
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fied character ; their high caste is stamped ki th^ir caunteDaooe : tkim 
young man possessed them all: I saw mm receive his sentence* not 
only with composure, but with a mingled look of disdain and de- 
lighty not easy to describe.* 

Notwithstanding a disposition in the government U^ de* 
mency, the sentence was executed, chiefly as it idiould seena, 
because its remission would have been of no nse, the young nnna 
ftrftily declaring that, set all events, he would not siinriT« Ibe 
unmerited dislron^ur fX imprisonment and trial. 

The view irf ihat phenomenon so vridely displayed tn lodiay 
the facility of throwing life away, combines wiA many otiicr 
facts presented in human society, to suggest the m^ancholy 
reflection, what an incomparably more extensive wiffingnesa 
there has always beeh among mankind, to offer their lives in sa- 
crifice to evil than to good. In the great comprehensive record 
of all fives and deaths, what a stupendous and avrfd dispro- 
portion liiere will be found to be, between the number of those 
vAmo have consenthigly devoted themselves to death for the in- 
t^ests of adventureirs, tyrants, knd impostors ; in homage to 
supei'stition and idolatry ; and in deference to human opinionj 
b^^iling orovetawing ttrem under the forms of fame, repnta- 
tion, la^s of honour, and the like — and the number of those, 
ivho have surrendered life in a simple, enlightened devotement to 
truth, virtue, and the Almighty. There is inexpressible ne- 
kncholy in the thought, that life — which there is so nwch ia 
the constitution <^ nature to make men r^;ard as the most pre- 
cious of terrestrial posseasimis — that life, which it has aiwwffr 
required a most raris exertion of laitfa, and conscienee, md coh» 
rage, tp expose or surrender for the pure sake of the true God 
and heaven, — has been yielded up or flung aWay wifli the utmost 
promptitude, by innumerable multitudes, at the requisition of 
trifles, delusions, and abominations. 

How lovir soever an estimate a Hindoo may ^tertain of his 
own life, he is sure to have his brethren adopting his opinion. 
They wiU see him lose it, or help him to be rid of it, ifith sdl 
possible coolness of philosophy. The general efl^ of our 
Author's verj numerous and various relations of feds, is, that 
there is nothmg cm earth which the Hindoos regard as <rif less 
importance than the lives of their neighb<MirSt The Brahndes 
especially, vrith all their pretended and attributed lender eofi- 
citudes not to hurt a cow or even an insect, appear to fegenA 
the deaths of persons of the inferior castes no more than the 
dropping of vrithered leaves from a tree ; and woiald probebly 
feel little 'more uneasiness in causing their death, than in 
striking a tree to bring its leaves down. It is a somewhat 
more serious thing to stop the .breathbg of Uiose of thsur evm 
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fkss ; but eveD among tliem, these instances of this trifling 
operation being performed, with little reluctance or remorse, 
D?hen some point of inter^t or revenf^e is to be obtained by it. 
They were, indeed, of an amphibious kind of moral constitution, 
adapteU to subsist in the elements of either cruelty or fraud : 
of me two, the latter, perhaps, imparts the more habitual ccmi- 
placency. The account of Rogonath -Row's cour^ is one among 
fifty descriptions that niight just as properly be quoted. 

' From long obseryation among the Mahratta chieflaina and princi- 
pal officers in the camp, they seemed more or less influenced by a 
jealousy of each other* and trying wliich slioul i gain the ascendency 
by duplicity, chicanery, and intrigue. In my attendance as secretary 
to the British commander, at the durbar tent, where Ragobah 
generally held a cabinet council every evening, I had excellent op* 
portunities of seeing the higher ranks ; from the Brahmins, who, 
under the Peshwa administration held secular situations, to ail the 
principal military officers and ministers of states Dii«iniulation seems 
to be the predominant trait in the Asiatic character; very fbw 
Europeans are a match for them, In my visits to Brodera, during 
the negotiation with Futty Sihng» I witnessed such dissimulation, 
treachery, and meanness, in the prince and his ministers, as would 
with difficulty be believed by a generous Englishman unused to these 
people. On one occasion his naib, or vizier, thought proper to de- 
prive me of my sword, and detain me a prisoner for some hours .in 
a close rootn in the palace : a circumstance to a person then in a 
pu]^lir. character, which his master could not be ignorant of, though 
he afterwards thought proper to assert it was done without his 
knowledge. Nothing could exceed the insolence of the men in 
office when tht*y obeyed the visier*s commands ; nor the meMi apo- 
logies of himself and all concerned when they repented of their 
error, and honourably dismissed me to Ragobah's camp/ 

Nevertlieless, by the very constitution of man, the sense of 
obligation to something out of himself, in other words of right 
Kdd wrong, will absolutely hiunt him, and adhere to him in 
9ome form or other. And the degree which any peopi > liolds 
on the sc.de of cultivated intelligen -e as well as of morality apd 
rdigion, will he strikingly indicated by the things upon which 
this sense of obligation fixes the mark and the emphasis of duty 
and guilt. This Indian population, amid such a dissolution 
and abi»<lonmeiit of what may be called the primary morals, is 
notwithstanding overrun to an inconceivable degree with con- 
scientious scrupulosities , and is constantly seen in that mon- 
strous combination of functions — * straining at a gnat, and 
swallowing a cam 1:* and the intrinsically narrow, grovelling 
quality ot their minds, is glaringly manifested by the circum- 
stance, that a vast propoition of their superstitions relate to 
eating. We may readily judge of the elevation of tlie man, 
when the reliirion is that of rice, and butter, and platters. 

Vol,. H. N. S. 3 B 
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It is our duty to express ^eat admiration of the disiDterested** 
ness of that profound respect ivhich some of our senators, offi- 
cers, and literati, yfho have been in India, have testified for the 
* relii3:ion' of the natives, when we consider how much thfa * re- 
ligion' must have come in the way of the convenience oi these 
gentlemen. Some slight notion pf this may be formed fnm 
one short paragraph. 

^ An English table, covered with a variety of food, is necessarily 
surrounded by a number of servants of d^erent castes to attend the 
guests. At Baroche, Surat, and Bombay, a Hindoo will not remore 
a dish that has been defiled with beef; a Mahomedan cannot iaoA a 
plate polluted by pork; nor will a Parsee take one away on which 
18 hare or rabbit. I never knew more than one Parsee senraoil who 
would snuff a candle, from a fear of extinguishing the symbol of the 
deity he worships : nor would this man ever do it in the presence of 
anotiier Parsee.' 

It seems that the tolerance which false religions so weU de- 
serve from one another, and which none of them can be so un* 
discerning as to be betrayed to maintain willingly towards the 
true, prevails now to a somewhat unaccountable extent between 
the Hmdoos and Mabomedana. This b affirmed by Mr. Forbes 
hi- the words of a preceding writer. 

* The Hindoo is often seen to vie with the disciple of Ali in his 
demonstrations of grief for the fate of the two martyred sons of that 
apostle ; and in the splendour of the pageant annually exhibited in 
tneir commemoration, he pays a respect to the. holidays prescribed 
by the Koran, or set apart fo^ the remembrance of remarkable 
events in the life of the prophet or hi^ apostles. This degree of com- 
plaisance is perhaps not surprising in tlie disciple of Brahma^ whose 
maxim is, tiiat th^ various modes of worship practised by the differ- 
ent nations, of the earth spring alike from the Deit^» and are equally 
acceptable to him ; but even they who follow the intolerant doctrines 
of the Koran, are no longer those furipus and sanguinary zealots, 
who, in the name of God and his prophet, marked their courae with 
desolation and slaughter, demolishing the Hindoo temples, and erect^ 
ing mosques on their ruins. ^ 

The insufficient cause assigned by the writer here quoted, for 
fhis^ relaxation on the part of the Mahomedans is, their experi- 
ence of the impossibility pf converting the Hindoos; but we 
nay be sure that no question about that would ever enter into 
the calculations of a genuine Moslem zealot. Such a z^dot was 
Tippoo Sultan, from one of whose compositions is here pro- 
duced a veritable fulmination of that fiery superstition, one 
of the noble roarings of the '' Lion of the Lord." We wish 
our Author, in place of his warm felicitations of the Asiatics on 
this reverence for' each other's opposite delusions, had really ex- 
plained the cause of the phenomenon. 

It is quite superfluous to say, that no irradiations of science 
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have cootribiitetl to this insti^atiooi of temjuer, or chan^ of po- 
licy, in the true belieyera. Nor does the mere attrition of time: 
a^ear to fiaye as mueh ^Sed on tlie power of a sttperstition as 
it has on almost all things else. The Hindoos are an evidence 
that a length of ages may do fully as much to impair the fea- 
tun^ of idols and die structures in which they are adored^ as to 
lessen the tenacity of the superstitious nptions, or dissolve the 
system of rites and consecrated customs. Perhaps, however, 
iim^ may do more injury to the activity of a delusive faith tlian 
to its tenacity ; it may rest with great weight of authorij^y op 
the nunds of the tribes that inherit it, and yet, by a necessary 
eSkct of time, decline in the inspiriting^ impeHing power wMeh 
made Hmv aneestocs eheerfuUy brave death to extend its domi- 
nion. Something, in Hindoostan, may reasonably be put to the 
account of a climate, whiefa, through a great debilitation of phy- 
sical energy, must necessarily nikct the mind with a languor 
much more favourable to indiflference and acquiescence than to 
the hostile efforts of a propagandist. Long familiarity, besides, 
lessens repugnance, even m spite of a disapproving judgement. 

But may not the change wliich our Author describes, be attri- 
bntedy in a very material degree, to the* modem communication 
between India and north-western Europe f Not that the Faith* 
fhl have taken any lessons from us im the subject of toleration. 
But, Sot one thing, the Mahomedans, as well as the Hindoos, 
have been found to regard our progress in India as a most am- 
bitiotts, and powerful, and formidable invasion. Both parties 
hanre been' inspired with hatred and feur of us, as foreigners^ 
conquerors, usurpers, and infidels; and few things have a greater 
tenclency -to conciliate hostile parties than a community of hatied 
and fear, us directed towards some third object. And agajn^ 
the astonishing military superiority of these invading infidds, 
their unremitting advances in power and acquisition, and the 
apparent consohdation of their ascendency, must have some- 
what lowered, in spite of their utmost fanaticism and pride, 
the active arrogance of their lofty notioQS of the supremacy on 
earth of themselves, and their prophet, and his cause; and the 
holy warfare against the idolaters will have fainter attractions in 
proportion as that sacred cause itself appears in danger of suc- 
cumbing under another denomination. 

The Mahomedan princes have ^6 degenerated from the high, 
and what may be called refined style of fanaticism as to take 
much more interest in the purses than the faith of their servants 
and snl^ects. They are inTOuious at getting at their object. 
One instance may suffice, ft was a little financial operation of 
the prince of Scindy, whose capital is Tattah, on the banks of 
the Indus, where one of the Author's friends was in the capacity 
of English resident. 

3B 2 
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< The principal officers in the comtnercial and revemiie d c|> a rtinents 
are Hindoos. The prince and his court are Miahomedans, who. like 
other oriental despots, permit these officers to amass wealth bjF ererf 
mean in their power, and then seize their prey. 

* The Collector of the customs was a Hindoo of family, weaKit 
and credit Lulled into security from his interest at court, and sas-^ 
]iecting no evil, he was suiprized by a visit from the vizier, witfi t 
company of armed men, to demand his money ; which being secreted, 
no tareatenings could induce him to discover. A variety of tortttrtt 
were inflicted to extort confession ; one was a sofa, with a platform of 
tight cordage in net^work, covered with a chintz palaropore, which 
concealed a bed of thorns placed under it The collector, a coipu- 
lent banian, was then stripped of his jama or muslin robe, and or- 
dered to lie down on the couch': the cords, bending with his we^ht, 
sunk on the bed of thorns ; those long and piercing thorns ofthe 
bolbul or forest acacia, lacerated the wretched man whether in mo* 
tion or at rest. For two dap and niehts lie bore the torture widioot 
revealing the secret ; his tormentors fearing he would die before Adr 
purpose was effected, had recourse to anoUier mode of compulsion, 
when natnre was nearly exhausted, they took him from the bed, 
and supported him on the floor, until his infant' son, an only duld, 
was brought into the room, and witli him a bag containing a fierce 
cat, into which they put the child and tied up the mouth of the sadc 
The agents of oruel^ stood over them with oamboos, ready at a ng- 
nal, to beat the bag, and enraee the animal to destroy the cjixid. 
This was too mueh for afaAers hearf ! he produced his treasure ; 
and on hif recovery was sent for to court, invested with a sirpow, or 
robe of state, and exalted to a high situation in ^oth^r province ; 
there to accumulate more wealth, and, at a future period to be again 
subject to the capricious fiat of a needy despot' 

We tranaeril^ also what is immediatdy added, tfaongli it 
bringb the other great divisioa of the liatives iato rivalry wKb 
the Mahomedana in eool contriving cruelty. 

* Another act ^ tvrannv, soi^times practised by the Mahrattas, 
is called the sheep-skin death. On this, oceasaon the colprlt is 
stripped naked, and a sheep being killed, the warm skin of theani- 
mai IS stretched to the utmost, and sewed tight over the priaoaeA 
body ; he is then conducted to the flat roof rf the prison, and ex- 
posed to the fervour of a tropical sun ; the skin comractiaa Uf tbe 
beat, draws with it die flesh of the agoniaing wretch ; imtS pplit^ 
faction, hunger, and thirst} terminaterhis suffi^gs.' 

The mendon of the concealment of treasure in the ab6t^e ex- 
tract, recalls another part of the work, where, after mentiomiK 
the prevalence of this practice of secreting wealtti, as pf^M 
even by the frequency of the discovery of suob lodgemonti^ he 
relatea an extremdy curious adventure which ooounedto Ihib* 
self during a journey fpom Baroche to Dhuboy. It aras al 
Nurrah, a large ruined vilb^^, 
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* It ' had1>eea plimdered and burnt not Ions before, by the Mali- 
ratta cavalry, when general Goddard took Dnubov. The prindpal 
iioiiseiL a mansion far beyond the general style of Hindoo buildings, 
had belonged to a man offamily and opulence, who emigrated during- 
the war, and died in a distant countr)-. The house and gardens were 
then lA a state of desolation. I received private information that 
finder a particular tower in this mansion was a secret cell, knowji 
only to tne owner and the mason who constructed it ; that very man 
gave me the intelligence ; adding it was purposely formed to contain 
his treasure without the knowledge of bis family, and was afterwards 
closed with strong masonry. 

' We uccompanied the informer through several spacious courts 
and extensive apartments, in a state of dilapidation, until we came 
tpi a dark closet m a tower, in one corner of the mannion. This wsis 
a, room about eight feet square, the diameter of the interior of the 
tower, some btories above the supposed rece^cle of the treasure. 
In the floor of this cloaet we observed a hole m the bricks and chu- 
Bam> of which it was composed, sufficiently large fur a slender per- 
sotn to pass through. We enlarged the opening, and sent down two 
m^ bv a ladder. After descending several feet, they came to ano- 
ther chunaiu floor, wiUi a similar aperture. This also being en* 
Iarg;ed, and torches procured, I perceived from the upper room that 
it was a gloomy dungeon of great depth. I desired the men to 
enter 1 and search for the treasure ; which they positively refused, 
alledging that throughout Hindoostan, wherever money was concealed, 
there existed one of the genii, in die mortal form of a snake, to guard 
it* I laughed at their credulity* and entorced the order for their 
immediate descent with some energy. My attendants sympathized 
with their feelings^ and under a deep impression of fear, seemed to 
w^it the event in a sort of awful expectation. The ladder being too 
short to reach the floor of »his subterraneous cell, I ordered strong 
ropea and additional torches to assist tbeir descent They at length 
relttctantiy compiled, and by the lights held in their hands, durinea 
slow pn^ress down the ropes, we could distinguish, through toe 
gloom, the dark sides, and moist floor of the dungeon . They had 
not been many seconds in search of the treasure, when they called 
out vehemently that they were enclosed with a large snake, and their 
cries* asoendiug from tab dismal abyss, were most horrible. I still 
remained incredulous, and would not sufler the ropes for facilitating 
thehr escape to be lowered until I had seen the serpent. Their screams 
i^re dreadful, and my resolution inflexible; until at len|;th, by 
keeping the upper lights steady, I perceived something like billets of 
wood, or rather more resembling a Bhip*s catJe colled up in a dark 
hold, seen from the 4^ck ; but no language can express my sensa- 
tions of astonishment and terror when I saw a horrid monster rear 
'Iks' Tiead, over an immense length of body, coiled in volumes on the 
'^ound; and working itsdf into exertion by a sort of sluggish mo- 
tioi£. What I felt on seeing two fellow-creatures exposed by my or- 
ders to tliia ** tiend of vengeful nature," 1 must leave to the reader's 
imagiaatidn. There was not a moment for reflectiim ; down went the 
repes^ and we drew up the panting terrified wretches speechless ; but 
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to m^ inexpressible joy, no otherwise affected tfatti by the cM per- 
spiration and deathlike state produced by fear» which soon aobstded. 
Some hay being then thrown oown upon the lighted torses leii in the 
cavern, consumed the mortal part of the guardian genius, as we af- 
terwards took up the scorched and hTeless body of a large snake ; 
but, notwithstanding a minute search, no money could be found* 
The proprietor had doubtless carried off his treasure when he Aed to 
a foreign country. Ab the cells in the tower were aU very small and 
deep, and the walls of strong masonry, it appeared wonderful how 
this snake had subsisted. 

* I wished very much for one of the ancient psylli, or a modem 
snake-charmer in my train at Nullah, to hare -called forth the serpent 
who had guarded the treasure confided to his care until its owner 
most probably carried it away, but foreot to liberate the omtinel. 
Having acted faithfully in nis trust, his life ought to huwe been 
paved.' 

A Parsee servant then with Mr. Forbes, and i^hom he de- 
scribes as *' an intelligent man, nnpcgodioed, and not tinctured 
with superstition,^ «gave him an acconnt, which he seems to ad- 
mit as probably true, of one of his countrymen at Surat hayings 
a few years before, found both the serpent (a cobra di capello) 
and die money, in a similar recess, discovered by him in repair- 
ins^ a house. 

It is an admirable faculty of detecting good in evil that the 
people of these re^ons possess, to be able to regard tbese hooded 
serpents rather a|i guardian genii than as fell destroyers. But 
nouing that bears any sort of analogy to the great enemy of 
man haa failed t4 obtain kindness and reverence in some part of 
diis world. Indulging this sentiment, the people of Dhuboy 
may regard themselves as among the most privileged on earth, 
these genii haunting in prodigious numbers the ruins, the groves, 
and the gardens, and transforming the whole into perfect fairy 
land. According to our notions indeed, the infinity of monkeys 
would rather profanely break in upon the refinement and sacred- 
ness of this spiritual economy : not so in the feelings of many 
of the Hindoos, in whose religion and poetry the monkeys also 
hold an exalted place. One of their greatest heroes and demi- 
gods, by the name of Humaioon, was of this majestic genus. 
The progeny of heroes and demigods, however, cannot conde- 
aeend to live among these people, but they must be rendered 
mhservient to paltry and spiteful purposes. 

< Previous to the commencement of the periodical rains, about the 
middle of June, it is customary to turn the tiles on the roo& of all 
the houses in the towns and villages of Hindoostan, both of £ufO|)eans 
and natives. These tiles are not fixed with mortar, but are regu- 
larly laid one over the other, and by being adjusted immediately 
before the settiof^ in of the raixis, they keep &e roof dry during that 
period ; afler which their being misplaced is of little omsequence, in 
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a diflBBle tiliere not a sho^rer islU for eight months together. At 
tbtscritical juncture, when the tiles have just been turned, and the 
first heavy rain is hourljr expected, the injured person who has se- 
cretly vowed revenge against his adversary, repairs by ni^t to his 
house, and contrives to strew over the roof a quaAtity of rice or 
other grain ; this is early discovered by the monkeys, who assemble 
in a large body to pick up this favourite food : when findini^ much of 
ft £dlen between the tiles, they make no ceremony of nearly unroof? 
ing the house, when no turners of tiles are procurable ; nor can any 
remedy be applied to prevent the torrents of rain from spaking 
tiirough the cow-dung floors, and ruinii&g the furniture and deposi* 
tones of grain, which are generally form^ pf unbaked earth, iiied 
and rubbed over with cow dung.' 

He belieTes there were as many of these as of the humaii 
animals in Dhuboy ; the roofs and upper part of the bouses 
seemed entirely appropriated to their accommodation. And 
they were so jealous ot any thing like even the most disant ap- 
proach taward an intrusion on the precincts of thdr righttul 
territory, at least the intrusion of a vrhite man, that when Mr. 
F.^ for (he benefit of shade, bad taken to retiring with his book 
into a veranda, on the back part of the durbar, the monkeys on 
the roof of an opposite house, ofiended at the si<;^ht of him, so 
pelted him with bits of tile and mortar, that he was obliged to 
desist from taking any such liberty. 

He often leads us among tribes of more formidable powers. 
He refers briefly to a hunting party of his friends in the forests . 
of Turcaseer, in which, he says, ^ the adventures and escapes 
of our sportsmen from tigers, and their encounters with boars, 
hyienas, and other savage monsters, highly entertained us in the 
tents. I>i8tance of time, and the ileath of three fourths of the 
party, deprive them of interest ; I shall therefore suppress 
them.* We really wished be had related some of them, had it 
only been to shame by contrast the trivia) achievements of Co- 
lonel Thomton^s Sporting Tour. One rare piece of curiosity 
and adventure is given ; and being^ nearly the thing that we had 
very often imagined to ourselves as what would be seriously one 
of the {i^eatest of luxuH^, it was read by us with animated in- 
terest, but great disappointment that it was made so short. 

* For several miles in extent* the Turcaseer forests^ in the dry 
season, are destitute of water. There was a pool io a wild part, 
whither the natives informed us the savage race nightly resorted to 
drink ; which they could only approach by one narrow pass. One of 
our eager spurtsmen had a platform fixed among the branches of a 
lofly tree, overhanging thi^ path, where he passed two moonrCght 
QJights, and was highly gratified with his success. Among a variety 
of animals which went to the wat^r, he saw five royal tigers iqarch- 
iug together, which the Indians reckon a very extraordinary ekcum*- 
stance.^ 
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We are not quite certun of the full import of tbe 
cess' in this place. If it means that some of these tisttaitts to 
the pool there met their fate, it should seem that at least the 
most harmless ot them, the royal ti<^er8, were generously al- 
lowed to come and go with impunity. 

Th^ whole book does not contain any thing more spirited than 
two hunting narratives ; the one in a letter of Sir John Day to 
Sir W. Jones, the other in a letter to the Author from Sir C, 
Malet. In the first instance the game was nothing less than a 
junto of five full-grown royal tigers, which * sprung to get h e r 
from the same s|)ot where they had sat in bloody congress : 
they ran diversely : but running heavily, they all couched ag^aift 
in new covers within the same jungle, and ail were marked.* 
Four of them became the trophies ot the skill and prowess «f 
the hunters. The oldest and fiercest of the five prudently re- 
tired beyond reach early in the engagement. This was a splen- 
did party, borne in state on no less than thirty elephants. 

The latter description is still more striking, as representing^ 
a region far more wild and gloomy, and a more direct exposure 
of the persons of the adventurers. The scene was the forest of 
Durlee, about twenty miles to the northward of Cambay. The 

Eme was not hares, nor antelopes, nor foxes, nor elks, nor 
fBdoes, nor even wild boars ; it was a sort of litter, the play- 
jful greetings of which, were it possible for them suildenly to 
come to tlie senses of a party of our sportsmen at home, might 
threaten |)etrifaction to the whole gallant field, horses and, men, 
with my lord duke, or his betters, at their head. The game was, 
in short, a knot of lions. The existence of any animals of this 
tribe in India excited considerable surprise. We are sorry that 
the too extensive space we have occupied with curiosities, does 
not fairly leave us room to insert the whole description. We will 
transcribe a part of it. 

< As we advanced into the wood, we saw in one of its thickest 
glooms a number of large dead serpents, some entirely devoured, ex- 
cept their skins: some half eaten, and others apparently just kUIcfd. 
We also observed the bones of various animals streweci thick all 
about this spot The country people assured me this appearance 
was the proof of our beine very near the haunt of the savage beasts ; 
and nnitual exhortations followed to be steady and circumspect ; in 
iact» in a tew paces we discovered, in the soft grass and mo«s« the 
almost perfect figures of several animals of various sizes, who had 
been repobing there ; and the carnivorous smells which then assailed 
uS|i and the numerous and recent unpresiiions ot the tOet of beasts of 
preyi left us no room to doubt ot the .t-videucc- which I had just re- 
ceivedy of this being the gloomy residence of the savage race» who 
had been roused by our approach. 

' Having watched for two niffhts in v^a, on the third evening we 
lied lures of goats and asses under the trees, in three different plficcs. 
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ao4 »t cadi ^f tbeie statiotw three markBmen, including myself^ 
wnlched-iti a tree. About midnight, four animals, mhich we imagined 
to be tigers, but afterwards discovered to be lions, having, at some 
distance, ta en a momentary survey of the goat tied at one of the 
spots, rushed furiously on it; and the largest of them seizing it hj 
tne neck, with one shake broke the bone, and the animal was in-, 
stantly deprived of life. The lion then made an effort to carry off his 
prey, which being purposely bound with strong cords, he failed in the 
attempt. At that instant two of the marksmen posted with me in 
the tree, fired, sind wounded him, but he suffered only a momentary 
stupefaction, for immediately recovering, he quitted the dain goat 
and retired. One of a smaller size instantly came forward and 
seized the goat, when the third marksman fired, and wounded himr; 
he also directly retired, but, by the light of the moon, we perceived 
that they both retreated with difficulty.' 

By th6 assistance of the people of the country, they were dis- 
covered to have retired a few miles, to an almost impenetrable 
jungle, or thicket, of the extent of several miles, and thither Sir 
Charles, with eight musketeers, besides the villagers, followed 
them. 

' Soon after entering tliis dismal scene, our people, from dtdEereiit 
quarters, gave the alarm but nothing appearing within shot, we 
proceeded further into the gloomy forest, which was impervious to 
the sun's ruyi>, ind so entangl.-d with underwood, that we were obliged 
fr queiitly to proceed unon our hands and knees. In a short time the 
villagers discovered and announced the wounded lions : and we were 
instantly saluted by a most tremendous roar, and a frightful rushing 
through the thic et ; which^ with the gleam of sabres, the shouts of 
the part^, and the thick darkness, formed an awful and terrific scene. 
The animals retreating, we followed, till we arrived at a part of the 
wood absolutely impenetrable.' Vtrf. Ill p. 91 

A manceuvre, in which buffaloes were employed^ brought one 
of the lions, at last, into a more open place, within the aim of 
Sir Charles mA the musketeers, where the stroke of three of 
their balls hardly sufficed to finish his destruction. 

The reader is often compelled to perceive a striking contrast 
in these priental regions between Nature, with its animal and 
vegetable productions, and its aspect^ and operations of the 
elements, on the one hand, and Man on the other, — a contrast 
of magnifiooDce atid {H^ttiness. There is grandeur in the forests, 
the rivers, ttie tefiipests ; in the elephants, the savnge beasts, 
the brilliance of the feathered tribe, and even in the very 
flowers y tiio indls^t^nous human exhibition is that of feeble in- 
tellect, i.*redulity, inertness, the poorest modes of superstition, and 
the. impotence pf atter slavery. There has, indeed, appeared, 
now and tlien, an individual somewhat analogous to a. royal 
tigerj» and such an occurrence has afforded a striking ittustra- 
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tion of the quality of the genenl raoey in that the iBonster 
found nothing to prevent him deYouring' as many of them as he 
pleased. 

In sereral of his stations, Mr. Forbes was at the head of « 
court of justice ; and it should appear, that if the records were 
published, tliey would, in point of curiosity, reduce, 1^ con- 
trast, ,our reports of cases to a very buaineaB-like bmo/eUakeas. 
He has given a few specimens ; one of whidi is in the form of 
a grave and earnest petition from a Panee merchant of Ba- 
rodie, representing, th^t the wife #f another Pardee mercbaBt in 
the city had some time before had two devib, (Mr. i'orbes 
thinks the Hindoo translator d the petition should probably 
have emfioyeA die word demons, genu, or spirits,) two devils 
inhabiting her person, said' devils being sisters; that one of 
these sister devils had taken a fancy to shift her abode to ihe 
person of bis, the petitioner's daughter, causing her at first 
great uneasiness ; that, however, now his daughter and her in- 
mate were on excellent terms, insomuch that the latter had 
resisted all the lures and coaxin? with which she had been, soli- 
cited by the other merchant's wife to return to rejoin her sisto* 
in her dd lodgings ; that his daughter's life depended on the 
continuance of this friendly demoniac residence in her ; and that 
the petitioner prayed his worship to frustrate certain widied 
machinations whidi the other merchant's wife, in revenge for 
her disappointment, had devised against certain of his, the pe- 
titioner^, relatives. 

In the exercise of his judicial functions, our Author availed 
himself, he says, to great advantage, of the ancient institutioa 
of the country called panchantj a jury oS five persons. Two 
were chosen by the plamtiff, two by the defendant^ and the fifth 
by himself. ^ I had,' he says, ^ by this means, the satisfaction 
of pleasing a hundred thousand inhabitants. I was delighted 
witn the simplicity of this mode of proceeding.' This sort of 
apparatus rendered him ofiicially competent to a multitude of 

Juestions of which he could in his own person be no judge, 
le bad very rarely cause to disapprove theur decisions, except 
in cases where some whimsical and stiperstitious ordeal was 
awarded. Even in these, howevel*, he seams to have often thought 
it most prudent to acquiesce ; atod he gives some truly strange 
accounts of what he vigilantly witnessed of the mode and result 
of some of these trials. These ordeals are by fire, water, poison, 
rice, the balance, and boiling oil.' In this last ^ the accused is 
ordered to take out a ring or coin which has been placed at 
the bottom of the vessel. There are instances where the pri- 
soner has been terribly burnt; and there are many others, 
equally well attested, when the hand and arm received no injury. 
1 know that every possible care was taken to prevent deception.* 
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We mitst liere ckwe an Boeooat of this highly entertainiog 
work, though we are very far froin having gone over its whole 
extent for our quotations Our whole number might have been 
filled with things as remarkable as those we have so copiously 
cited. 

We have but little to add respecting tlie general character of 
the performance. As to the style, the reader will see, in these 
seieetions, tliat it is loose, negligent, and sometimes palpably 
incorrect ; but it is easy, lively, and expressive. We cannot 
hel^ again complaining, rather strongly, of the quantity of quo- 
tation, chiefly, as it must of course be, from books much more 
easily obtained than the Oriental Memoirs, and chiefly too from 
books very likely to be previously in the possession of most of 
the persons who will purchase this. 

We should have noticed that there is a considerable portion 
of statistical information in the work ; but we thought we should 
render our readers a more acceptable service, by making such 
quotations bh shonid give a striking and picturesque display of 
tte appearance of the country, and the nianners of its rational 
and animal inhabitants. 

A large share of the latter half of the book is occupied with the 
substance, but especially with the anecdotes, of the political and 
military transacti(jns, which, during the long period of our Au- 
thor's residence, were advancing . the British dominion in Asia 
towards its present ascendency and vastness. We should be dis- 
posed to think the Antlior somewhat too lavish and undiscriinina- 
ting in his eulogies of the successive administrations. With re- 
gard, however, to the horrid iniquities which, at some periods 
within remembrance, both, men of benevolence and men of party, 
were led to charge on our Indian government, as to its conduct to- . 
vrards the various, princes of the country, the present work will 
pbwerfully concur with most of the information so amply sup- 
' plied to us, of late vcars, to augment our scepticism and lessen 
• our sensibilitv. Indeed it would be difficult to decide exactly 
what should be called injustice toward such a set of vile and 
pernicious miscreants as the generality of the native powers are 
proved to be, — powers whose dommion it would probably be 
the dictate of universal morality that any more righteous power 
that is strong enough should destroy —provided that in point of 
time and circumstances it were expedient. 

The general effeot of our Author's multifarious representa- 
tions of matters of fact is, to confirm that estiitiate of the state 
and character of the people of Hindoostan which has been 
muntained by the advocates for an earnest effort to difihse Chris*^ 
tianity among them. And tliis confirmation is the more striking 
^nd valuable from the manner in which it grows by progressive 
aggravation. At his first residence in t^ East, Mr. Forbes 
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Vf£is much disposed to be delighted with * the genihy the pure, 
the benign, the devout* adorers of the Triad. He fimcied he 
f^aw something about them congenial with the bcanty and the 
solemnity of the scenery of nature amid which they were placed. 
It was slowly and reluctantly he admitted evidence to break ,up 
the pleasing iascinatbn. He clung to this fiivourite race of some 
of our modem poets and philosophers with a fond, lingering 
partiality. Hq nad momentary rdapses toward tiie same feding 
even after experience had brought irresistible truth upon him. 
And he has permitted his work to retain, in places consderably 
advanced from its commencement, passages which we consider 
as reprehensibly lenient to points and rites of the Hindoo super- 
stition, and tlie devout feelings of its miserable slaves. He also 
justly seizes with pleasure and even zeal any opportunity of beV 
stowing the commendation due in any particular point or tn« 
stance, to the people or to individuals. But in spite of all thi^; 
the work is throughout its progress, and the more decidedly as 
it advances, a mighty and overwhelming testimony to the pra&r 
tical effect of the Paganism so extolled recently in our Saate; 
and in the productions of a swarm of our writers, an effect 
equalluig in malignity the boldest calculation that aught-have 
been formed on the cause, and justifying the stron g est of the 
representations, and all the representations, of the most earned 
advocates of missions and proselytism. Mr* F. is hims^ 
among the number of these ; and toward the end of his book 
enlarges on the subject with great animation; and with an imtired 
prolixity, whicii.the reaJer.will excuse only on account of the 
exceUeuce of 4he spirit and the object. 

5^f the embellishments of this work, we should say, speaking 
ectively, that they are v^ splendid and valuable. With 
their recommendations as simply works of art, they have the 
merit of being all really illustrative : all the rich variety they 
exhibit strictly belongs to the foreign climes with which, the 
book aims to make us familiar. The coloured prints, bearing 
the ^ fecit* of Hooker, represent birds, fruits, flowers, and 
reptiles, and most of them are admirably delicate aad nob. 
Tnere is much taste in the disposition and intermixture of the 
several objec(;$ often exhibited m one plate. Of the engravings 
by Greig, C. Heath, Ane^s, Storer, &c. it is not necessary to 
say a word, except that they appear to be in the best manner of 
those artists. There are a number of elegant ones in a ratlin 
peculiar style by Wageman. Of a very considerable number bj 
another artist we cannot speak so favourably, and we wish that 
a sm&ller proportion had been assigned to his graver. Some of 
them have considerable merit, but they are generally distin- 
guished by an excessive dry and hard mauner ; ard espeaally the 
clouds sometimes suggest the idea of a solid massy substance. 
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^^^*' GeNtlemen and Publishers vaho haveXK)orks in the press, totU oSige y 
the Conducters ^ the Eclectic Review, iy sending Information 
/past paid) ofthesabfectt extent^ andprobaUe price of euch marks; 
uhich they may depend upon being eommunieaied to the PubUc, (f 
consistent with its plan. 



A new Work by Mrt. Taylor, of 
Ongar. (aatbor of " Maternal SoUcU 
tttde/'X entitled Pr;ictical Hints to 
YOttiig^irev, Mothin, and Miitivf»*f 
ofFandllefl^ will ba ptibKtbed in a faw 
dava. 

In the press, and shortly will be pub- 
Itshed, ** An Easy System of 8bort 
Hand, ochibitm^ >» the latest im- 
provementSi npon an entirely new plan, 
fbaadcd on long pnctical experience, 
firom its simplicity aod facility of ac> 
qairemeni pacaliarly calciilated for 
persons who study by themselves." 
By Jsmes Mitebeil, M.A. Teacher of 
Short Hand. 

Mr. CotUe's Poem Of Mess'ah, in. 
tiventy ai^iit boolcsi will be published 
•o the first of Jsnoaiy. 

Mr. Wm. Jaques, Private Tutor, and 
Bditor of Professor Pram^k's Treatise 
on the R(*adiD$ an J Study of the Holy 
Scriptures, has in tbe press, (to be pub- 
lished in the early part of 1815} An 
Abridgement of the Tenerablc John 
Aradt's True Christianity. 

Mr. Arthur Taylor has iii the press, 
in an octavo volume, an liistorical Trea- 
tise of the Unetion and Coronation of 
the Kings and Queens of England; 
with an Appendii? of curious docu- 
ments. 

•Or. C. Wordsworth, Dean of Beck- 
ing, is preparing to publish, Sermons 
•o PracticttL Subjects for the Use of 
Families, in two octavo rolomes, 

S|)eedily will be published in 4to. \U 
Iwtrated by engravings, Theory on the 
Claasifieatioii of Bcaoty and Deformity, 
and tboir Correspondence with Physi* 
•gnomonic Expression. By Mary Anne 
SabJmmelpennincfc, author of a Tour 
i^ la Oraiide Chartreuse and Alet. 

Mr. Forster will soon publish an en> 
larged edition of his Researches concern- 
ing Atmospheric Pbauiomena ; with 
engravings illustrative of Mr. Howard's 
Nomenclature of the Clouds, Ice. 



Sueoesiva Opera; or. Selections 
from Ancient Writers, sacred and pre- 
fttne, with translations aod notet*, by 
the Rev. Henry Meen, are in the prcs;. 

Select Poems of Synesius, and of 
Gregory Nacianzen, translated from tbe 
Greek, by H. S. Boyd, Esq. with some 
original poems, will soon be put . to 
press. 

The Rev. J. J. Holmes has it} the 
press, an Elucidation of the Rovclation 
of St. John. 

Essays, Moral and Enterlaiotng, on 
the various faeoltles and passions of the 
human mind, by Edward, Earl of Cta-- 
rendon, will soon appear in a foolitcap 
octavo volume. 

A plary of a Jonmey through North 
Wales, is printing from a msriuscript 
of the late Dr. Samuel Johnj^on ; w'ih 
preftitory observations, anecdotes, and 
notes by the Rev. Henry White. 

The Rev. R. >1ant has in the press, a 
third volume of Parochial and Domestic 
Sermons. 

A General History of S«ri«serland, aH 
divided into nineteen cantons, with n 
description of the sccni ry, manners, 
customs, laws, &c. of the inhabitants. 
and coloured Ggoresof the costume, is 
preparing for publication. 

The Cadet, a poem, being Remarks 
on British India, as ii re^prcts the hap- 
piness of those who go thither as cadet 9, 
is printing in two small octavo tolnmcs. 

Mr. Wm. Anderson has in thq press, 
a Description of the Cyntometer, a 
new invented machine for dividing a 
circle into any number of e^iual paits, 
fcc. 

Mr. John Cooper xt'iW noon publish a "^ 
translation of Ptolnmy*s.Quadrtpartiti*, 
with notes and ob^iervatious. 
' The Fourth Volume Of Hutcbings' 
History of Dorsetshire, with ndd'iions 
by Mr. Oough, is nearly rrsidy fof 
puhliration : to which will be prefi}ic<],a 
life of the author; fcc 
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A new editioQ of Ritson's Biograpbia 
PotUica, with very coiikiderable addi- 
tions, and a few occasioDal specimens, 
19 preparing for the press. 

Mr. Norris has in the press a second 
edition of a Practical Exposition of the 
Tendency and Proceedings of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society. 

Proposals have been issued far pub* 
lisliing by subscription at Paisley, by 
S. and A. Young, Lectures upon the 
principal Prophecies of Revelation. 
By Alexander M'Leod, D.D. Pastor of 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
New York. — ^lo be reprinted, by the 
author's permission, from a copy that 
has reached this country in compli- 
ment. 

We hear that there will be published 
immediately, An Essay on the Doctrine 
of the Trinity, arranged in the form of 
Propositions: attempting to prove the 
Doctrine by Demonstration, founded 
upon tl\e Divine perfections, natural . 
and moral; some of the powers and 
faculties of the human sooJ j the lau« 
guage of scripture; and tradition 
among all nations. By the Rev. James 
Kidd, Professor of Oriental Languages 
in the Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

Preparing and speedily will appear, 
a Translation of the Memoirs on the 
Campaign in the year 1796, by bis 
Imperial Highness the Archduke Charles 
of Austria ; to which will be added, an 
Introductory Prelkce of the Life, Cha- 
racter, and Military Career of that \U 
Instrious Personage. This Work of the 
Archdu)ce has already been finished by 
him several years ago, but owing to po- 
ll tical motives, the Manuscript thereof 
remained hitherto confined to hit desk, 
and is only now on the changes of the 
situation of Euiqpe sufierad to be 
piinted. 

A new work from the pen of Mrs. 
Hannah More, may be expected in the 
course of the present month. 

Lieut.*GeneraJ O. Cockbnm's Nana* 
tive of his Voyage up the Mediterranea« 
in 1810 and 18U, will be shortly pub- 
lished : it contains an account of a 
tour in Sicily, Malta, and the Lipari 
Islands, undertaken at a very interesting 
period, and will be aecompanied by nu- 
merous well executed Views and Plans 
Uken on the spot, descriptive of a beau- 
tiful and romantic country, and illu«tra» 
tive of recent evtnts. 



The Rev.W. Shepherd, the Rev. ta^C 
Carpenter, LL.D. and the Rev. J. Joyee, 
will publish at Christmas, iu 2 vols. Sro. 
illustrated with Plates by Ldwry, Sjrste^ 
matic Education, or Elementary Instruc- 
tion in the various Departments of Lite- 
rature and Science, with Practical Rulss 
for studying each Braoch of Uiefnl 
Knowledge. The important period of 
human life which commences when 
young persons are freed from the re- 
straint of school discipltae, is often ill 
spent, for want of som« useful object of 
mental pursuit The living instructor 
is, perhaps, not at hand to point ont a 
cou|«e of study ; and many an iage- 
uoous youth falls into the habit of dettt}<>' 
tory and baneful reading, who, with pro- 
per guidance, might have formed a de- 
cided taste for the acquisition of whole- 
some knowledge, in the presecntiun of 
which he might have improved hie 
mind, and have been preserved from fri- 
volity and vice. Influenced by these 
considerations, the Authors of Systema- 
tic Education have had it in riew to 
supply those who are between shcteen 
and twenty- five years of age with sndi 
guidance. They have endeavoored to 
offer such elementary instruction as naay 
afford a good.preparattve for future read- 
ing, and to point out the best sources sf 
farther information on the subjects of 
which they treat. It has been their 
aim to compress within a narrow com- 
pass, a great fund of important know- 
ledge, which could only be obtained by 
the perusal of a multitude of volumes^ 
and they flatter thensdves thai, on 
some topics, their Elements will sopply 
materials not unworthy of the attetttkNi 
of the Preceptor, who may be engaged 
in conducting the studies of pupils snmtfi. 
what advanced in scholastic attain- 
ments. Having thus briefly detaiisd 
the objects of their work, they respect^ 
fiilly submit the decision, as to its merits 
in point of plan and execution, to the 
candour of an enlightened public. , 

The Rev. Archdeacon Coxe has just 
completed a new edition of Memoirs of 
the Khigsof Spain of the House of Bour- 
bon, from the Accession of Philip the 
Fifth to the Death of Charles the Third, 
1700^1788. Drawn from onpuMishcA 
Docaments aod aeoret Papers. In six 
volsi 8vo. 
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Memoirs of the LWes of Dom Aonaud 
Jcaii le Boutbillier de Ranc6» and of 
Thomas k Kempis. By Charles But- 
ler, Esq. cr. 8to. 4s. sewed. 



A Series of Qaestions apon the Bible, 
by the Rev. JL Stanley, Rector of At- 
derley» for the Use of Families and 
Upper Classes of Sunday and other 
Schools. 3s. 6d. 

With a separate Key of Reference to • 
each Verse« containing the Answer. 
IsCd. 

A New Edition, revised, of An Ex- 
planatory Pronouncing Dictionary of 
the French Langoage, in French attd 
English; wherein the exact Seund and 
Articulation of eveiy Syllable are dis- 
tinctly marked. To which are prefixed* 
the Principles of the French Pitmun- 
ciatioo, Preiatory Directtons for nsing 
the Spelling Representative of every 
Sound, and the Conjugation of the 
Verbs, regular, irregular* and defec- 
tive, with their true Pronunciation.. By 
I'Abbe Tardy, late Master of Arty in 
the University of Paris. Wma 7s. 
bound. 

riMI AITS. 

Pictvresqatf Views of Public Edifices 
in Paris. By Messrs. Segard and Tes- 
tard ; aquatioted in imitation of draw- 
ings, by Mr. Rosenberg. 4to. 11. Us. 6d. 
coloared, 2). 128. 6d. 



Histnry of England, from the North* 
ern Conquest to the Accession of Ed- 
ward the First. By Sharon Turner, 
F.&A. 4to. 11. 16s. 

MISCXLLAKEOUS. 

The London Catalogue of Books, with 
their Sizes and Prices. 1814. 8vo. 8s. 
half 'bound. 

*«* A few Copies on thick Post 4to» 
14s. in sheets. % 

Rules of Life; with Reflections on the 
Manners and Dispositions of Mankind. 
l2ffio 8s. boards. 

The Biographical Dictionary; Vol. 
XVUl. Edited by Alex, Chalmers, 
F.S.A. 8ro« 128. bds. 



The Velvet Cushion. Second Edi- 
tion. 55. 

A Collection of Scripture Maps ; ex- 
hibiting the principal Places mentioned 
in the Old and New Testament, accu- 
rately coloured. 8vo. neatly half-bound, 
14&. 6d. 4to. 18s. 

roLrriCAi. bcohomy. 

A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, 
the probable Effect of a great Reduction 
of Corn Prices, by Importation ; upon 
the ri'tative Condition of the State and 
its Creditors ; and of Debtors and Cre* 
djtors in general. 8vo. 3s. 



RoderidCy the last of the Goths; a 
tragic Poem, By Robect Soothey, Esq. 
P.L. 4to. 

Dermid; or, Erin in the Days of 
Born: a Poem. By John D* Alton, 
Esq. Barrister at Law. 4to. 81. 5i.bds. 

The Modern Danciad ; a Satire. With 
Notes, Biographical and Critical. In 
foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. bds 

A New Edition of Lara : a Tale. By 
Lord Byron. 8vo. 5s. 6d. sewed. 

Poems, by Hugh Lawton, Esq. Royal 
4to. 11.56. bds. 

THBOLOOT AND BACBBD LmaATUaX. 

St ra ban's P^arl Bible ; the smallest 
ever printed. Price in boards, 18s» ; in 
silk. 19s. ; red morocco, II. 4^. 

Parts XI and XII, which conclode 
Mr. Frey's Hebrew Bible. The whole 
may be had in 2 vols. bds. Common, 
31. 3s. royal, 41. lOs. 

Also, A Hebrew Grammar; together 
with the whole Book of Psalms. lOs. 6d. 

The Fourteenth Edition of Lexicon 
Novi Testament! Alphabeticum ; omnea 
Voces tam primitivas quiUn derivativas, 
anomalas atque communes, in sacro 
Textu occorrentcs, cnm earom Resolu- 
tione grammaticA, complectens. Stu- 
dio et Lahore Joan. Dawson, A.B. 8ro. 
9s. bound. 

Eight Sermons, preached before the 
University of OxftMrd; together with a 
«Sermon delivered at an Ordination, 
bolden at Christ Church by the Bishop 
of Durham, on Trinity Sunday, in the 
year 1810. By Edward Garrard Marsh, 
M.A. 8vo. 7s.tkl. bd?. 
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Simons by the late Rev. SamncI 
Palmer, of Haekney. Edited by the 
Rev. Samuel Palmer, of Chtgwell. 8ro. 
10s. 6d. 

• A DicUonary of Religious Opmioof; 
or, GuDci^ Accoimt of the Vartoa^ 
Denominations into which the pro* 
fession of Chmtiaoity ii divrded; in- 
eluding a View of the Ecciesiattical 
Government, and Order of Woreliip pe- 
culiar to each Sect Alphabetically 
arrmoged. By William Jo^et, Author 
of the History, of the Walden^cs, 8(C 
ISmo. 5s. 6d. 

Plain Discourses; delivered to a 
Coimtry Coo^^regatioo- By the Rev. 
William Butcher, M A. Rector of 
Ropsley, Liocoloshire. 8 vols. 12mo. 
10s. bds. 

Vol. IL of A Summary of the History 
of the English Church, and of the Sects 
which have departed from its Commu- 
nion ; with Answers to each Dissenting 
Body relative to its pretended Grounds 
of Separation. By Johnson Grant, M. A. 
of St. John's College, Oxford. Car** 
rylng down ibe Narrative to the Reigu 
of Charles 11. and introducing Dis- 
cussions of the Principles held by Pres- 
byterians, Independents, Anttnomians, 
Millenailans (including Soutbcottians) 
and Quakers. 8vo. 14s. bds. 

A Brief and Connected View of Pro- 
phecy : hrtng an Exposition of the Se- 
cond, Seventh, and Bik(htb Chapters of 
the Pruphec}*" of Daniel ; together with 
the Shct(«nth Chapter of Revel stion. 
To which are added, some Observa- 
tions respecting the Period and Manner 
of the Restoration of the Jews. By 
Captain Maitlaud, Royal Artillery. 
3s. 6d. 



Elemenfei of Hebnv Gratomar, in 
Two Parts. Part 1 . The Doctrine of the 
Vowel Points and the Rodimenls of tbe 
Grammar. Part 8. The Stmctors and 
Idioms of the Laagnage, with an Ap- 
pendix, containing the Notati«m of Che 
Hebrew Words iu Roman Letters By 
J. P. Gyles, Esq. A.M. 8vo. 12s. bds. 
Christian Morals; or, Pract«i-al Pre- 
cepts and Rnles of Duty ; selected from 
the Epistles of St. Pfe«il, St. James, 
St. Peter, and Su John. 8d. or 9i. a 
dozen. 

A New Eriitioh, being the Sixth, of 
A Key to tbe New TesUment, giving 
jLtk Account of the several Book», 
their Contents, their Authors, and u^ 
the Times, Places, and Occaiiioos on 
which they were respectively srritteti. 
By Thpmas Percy, D.O. late Lord 
Bi&bop of Dromore. l^o. 3s. 6d. 
bouudL 

TOPOGRAPHT ^Kjl TBAriLS. 

Letters from Albion to a fr'ead on 
tde Continent. Written in the Vcars 
1810, II, 12, and 13. 2 vols. fboUcap 
8vo. 14s. 

Alpine Sketches, .oomprt»ed in a sbort 
Tour through Parts of Huliand, Fland- 
«rs, France, Savoy» Switzerland, and 
Germany, dnring the Summer of t SI 4, 
By a Member of the University of Ox- 
fortl. 8vo. 9s. bds. 

Lithsow's Travels and Voyapes 
through Europe, Asia, and Africa, for 
Nineteen Years. Twelfth Kditioo. 8vo. 
W.S bds. 

A Visit to Paris in Jnne 1614. By 
ffenry Wsnsey, sen. F.A.S. 8vo. 5:i. 
sewtd. 



ERRAIA IN OUR LAST NUMBER. 

P. 487, line 12 from boitomf for any one, read one. 

The prke of Lacey's Difcoursp?, should have been stated to be 12s. 

IN THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 
• P. 34d, I. 1 8 from bottom, for arts, r^ad acts. 

tf Articles on the following works have been received, and are,des'giied to ap- 
pear in our January Number, fliil on Insanity, Alison's Sermons, Penn on Ejkk 
kiel's Prophecy, Keith's Geometry, Stewart*s ElcmenU of lotellecmal Phitosu- 
phy,kc. 

The fbtlowinjt are preparing for the early Numbt rs of the ensuing volunie. 

Voyage of the Moravian Missionaries to Ungewa Bnv; Rerun GrimuiS'Corfc 
poodence; Tbe Excursion, by William Wofd^worthi |Xm Ritd rrk, by Robs 
Soothey, Etq. ; Dun lop\ History of Fiction; Northern Antfinttirs ; Brooka 
Lives of the Puritans; Toolmm's History of Dissenters ; Mifts Bdg<'worth'^ Patroa- 
age; Wardlaw's Lectures on the Soemian Controversy; Principlta ut 'Jbristiaa 
Philosophy; Chalmers on the £videnc*-i« of Christtnnity; Lau«*(t e's Dt«s rtatiosi 
Mpon Oriesbach; Philosopiioal Transactions for IB 13 and 1814; The Works of 
Edmmid Burke; Dr. K. D. CiarkeV TraveU in Egypt nrnd i'a!e«tiiie; Lwisond 
Clarke's Travels; Uoare's Wiltshir«; Jamiesoa's Hermes Scythica>; Browns 
History of M»si(gis; LijMtte^ Norway; Honboidt't Penonal Narrative, fcc, ^c. 
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«* A Brand plQokcd out of the 6re," or 
a brief account of Robert KetidalL 
. By W.P. Daties, 213, 219 

Alpt^ d^fiUiof^ near Rikkemskall, 470 

Amour, its stnmg current, 156 

Animetpf BHtmapQfU»t cQmmisnon io fA« 
Commandant of , 945 

Appel aux SouTerains i^unta k Parts, 
pour en obtentr I'abolition de la traite 
desNefres, \Q3, ettef, , 

ApprobatioB of the conduct of ychiDg 
persons, great caution requisite in 
administering it, 19 

ArcbbithopSancroft's For predestinaios, 
see Predestined Tbief. 

Arithinetical Preceptor. Bv Jo^h 
Youle, 496, et t<^. 

Arins, his opinions, 489 ; modillcationi 
of Ariaoism traced, 490 

Armstrong's facts and observations rela- 
tive to the fever called puerperal, 400, 
et teq, ; its two stages, ib, ; t^ptemt 
m UtffH stage, 401 ; Dr, A.!t treat- 
meat, 409 ; its soecess near Sunder- 
land, and eoEtrfict, A, et seq, ; fiirtber 
remarka on its symptoms and treats 
meat, ih.s»qk 

Banianf a dsseriptitm of a most hemitiftU 
I on the banks q/* the AViinUs, 



Sibeomem i 



Banian hospital (for bruUs) ai Suroi, 442 

Barrett*$ life of Cardinal Ximenes, 325. 
et teji,; sketnh of bn early life and 
studies, 326 ;. enters the convent of 
Qbservantines, a6.; aulhor^s comment 

. on reSprnu sethuwn^ ib, ; Ximenes^ eu- 
sttntff Iff tife, 32*7 ; chosen confes- 
sor to the queen, and Provincial of his 

. convent, ib. ; visits the convents, and 
reforms their abuses, 328 ; appointed 
Archbishop of Toledo, ib, ; nnlinues 
his amtere mode qf ^e, 329 ; forms a 
univentity at Alcala, 330 ; compiles the 
Contflbiiensian pofygtoU Bibte^ ib, ; tails 
to Barbary and reduces. Oran, 331 ; ' 
appointed regent of Spain, li. ; syp^ 



posed to have been poisoned, 3^2 ; in- 
gratitude of Cbailes V. 933; his 
death, tfr. ; estimate of his character, 
ib4 

Belsham^s memoirs of thelateRev.Theo- 
philus Liod^ey, 1 17, r/ seq,; Mr. Lind- 
scy's reputatidh acciflental, 113; com- 
plimentary style of his biographer, 
114 ; sketch of Mr. L.'s life, ib. et Uq,; 

. entertains scruples concerning the law- 
fulness of Trinitarian worship, 115; re- 
news his subscription, 1 16 ; his unjus- 
tifiable prevarication, ib. ; his eicem- 
plary conduct as reetor of Catterick, 
117; renounces his liring, 118; founde 
the chapel in Essea-street, 118; So- 
chiianism in England on the decline, 
1 19, etsfq. ; extravagance of the boast 
of its pretended increase, 122; con- 
duct of the Puritans and Sociniaui 
contrasted, J 23; Mr. L.'s qualifica- 
tions as a writer, 124 ; his mal-ireat- 
ment of Mr. Kobinson, ih, ; character 
of Mr. Belsham as a writer, 125; A0 
asserts that Qodisthe Author of nalural 
and moral eoii, 126; denies tbe ejfternal 
authontjf of Jesus Christ, 128; Mr. 
IJndsey not entitled to rank among 
the ejected ministers, 130 

Bkauts, theitpeeidiar character and manners^ 
633 ; Tarakttw, a m^deof murderous re- 
venge inflict on themse/ues when op- 
pressed by tribute, Sfc, 634; dreadful in* 
stance c(f it, ib. 

Bible Society, real cause of the opposi- 
tion to it, 384 ; alleged cause of the 
clergy fbr iVith holding their co-opera- 
tiou, 585 

Bible Societies, on the infloeoce of, 
on the temporal necessities of the 
poor, 168, et «<f. ; effects of the ob- 
jections against the Bible Society, 1 69 ; 
funds for its support do not encroach on 
thosefor the relief of the poor, 170; its 

^ moral effects on the poor, ib. et teq. ; its 

* principle of combination, 170 ; its 
tendency to meliorate the temporal 
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sUte of the poor, 174 ; reflectioDS on 
the preient state of society, andantU 
cipationsof an improved state, 176-7 
Bioscope, or Dial of life explained. 373, 
€t seq.i priot of the dial described, 
373-4 ; disadvantages attending em- 
blematic^ representations of moral 
troths, 374 ; tanguim vievi of the Aw- 
ihor in regard to ili^rctt^ 375 ; design 
of the work, 376 1 d^rnnt vkwi arising 
from the contideratioH of our age in earfy 
and in later bfe^ 376 ; autkof*s opinion qf « 
ike eatue of the dtfetti»n ofournature, 
377 ; tendenof nf the Bioscope io excite 
reflection* on the value qf Ismm, 377-8 } 
espedim^ to imprest on the mind thi 
iramit&rinat of time, 379 f remarks 
on the glory acquired by a military 
life, 370-80 ; hoppjf eomblnaiion ofre^ 
hgim with the feAmgt of ehds&ood, 380, 
1 J delume error arising from improper 
vim cfold agey 381 ; Gibboo and Ad- 
difon's views at the close of lite con- 
trasted, 382; Epistle of Paulinus to 
^elantia, ib. 
Bishop of St. David's brief memorial, 
1 60, ei seq, ; substance of the statute 
repealed, ib. ; his Lordship's opinion 
of it, I6l ; and false dedoctioos> ib, ; 
repeal of the Test laws would not en- 
dailgejr the church, 162 ; would mere- 
ly render Dissenters admissible to of- 
fices, but would give no right or claim 
to admission, 162'; ambiguous use of 
the tai^i Church- by certain writers, 
163 ; the real evil of the Test laws, 
164-5 ; his Lordship's 'Three Truths,* 
] 65 ; his remarks on some qf Mr, Bet- 



nU f repositions^ 166, etsef, 

Bloomfieid, his poetic claims cousidered, 
461-2 

Bohgna^ with some account of its institU" 
Hons, 480, et, seq, 

Bowden's Ilemains, 628, et seq,; con- 
tents, ib, ; limits to students for the 
Christian ministry, 629 

Boydell's illustrations of Holy Writ, 
191 ; means of the old masters inade- 
quate to the production of correct 
pieces of scripture history, 192 ^ ab- 
surdities of the moderns, ib, 

Braode's chemical researches on the 
blood, and some other animal 6ulds, 
247-8 

Brief Memorial by the Bishop of St. 
David's, 160, et seq, 

Brodie^s further experiments and obser- 
vations on the action of poi&ons on the 
animal system, 253 

Brody oil the influence of the brain on 
the generation of animal heat, 603 

Buchanan^, Dr, addrea to the mistionttTiet 



of the Church missionary ioeieUf, exlraOe 
from it, 529, et seq, 

Cabanel's poems and imitatioBS, 61 J ; 

extract, 616 
Calicut, large city found there by Vasco 
de Gama, now lost to the worlds 452 ; 
tops qf minarets and temples mme t imu 
seen at lots water, ib, 
Calvinintic principles, their tendency 
examined and defended against Arch- 
bishop Bancroft's virnleot aspersioDS 
in his ' Fur predestinatus,' 816, et sej. 
Cambridge, Dyer's history of the nni- 
Ttrsity and colleges of, 518, etseq.; 
founder, and era of the foundation qf iu 
wuoersilff, 524 
Campagna di Roma, description qf its ^ 

pearante, 487 
Cftrey, Eustace, Mr. Hall's address to 

him, 85, et seq. 

Ca mot's defence of fortified places, 

' translated by the Baron de Monta- 

lembert, 92, el seq,; sulyccts of tbe 

treatise, 9*3; Buonaparte's commissien 

to the Commandant qf Antwerp, 94-5 i 

trannlation unsatisfactory, 96, eieef. 

Caste of the Brahmvu^^bO', ike Ihmkakr^ 

ib.; the Pariars, ^i 
Cavern temples of Salsetie and Ele* 

phauta, 452 
Chalmers on tbe4nflaeAoe of BiUe io- 
' oieties, 169 

Chamelion, tkseriplion qft 413 
Chances, Rouse's doctrine of, 562, et 

seq. 
Chandler's history of> persecntion, 837, 
etseq,; contents, 238 ; aothor'a mia- 
applicaiion of the term persecntioo, 
239 ; work defective in not developing 
the occasions and consc^nences ti the 
persecutions, 240 ; extract from Eva- 
grius, on the violent deaths of some 
of the heathen emperors. A, i disin* 
genoou« allusion to the conduct of St. 
John, 242 ; to the Arian Controversy, 
ib,; to Calvin mid Francis Davido, 
243; letter of John Wesley to a 
bishop, on account of the persecution 
of some of His preachers, 244 
Chatming's discoun»e at Boston, North 
America, ou thedelivcraoceof Europe 
from m I t^ry despotism, 685, et ny.; 
reasons for its reprint in this conntry, 
ib.; txtrait illuslralioe of the pre&dmU 
philanthropic feelings, 625 ; moral infiu" 
ence of Napnleon^s despotttm, 626-7 ; its 
fall a cause for grmlilude, ib. 
Charge to the clergy of the diocese of 
Chester, by .Dr. Law, Bishop of Ches- 
ter, 578, et srq, 
Charles 1. apology for his condoct by the 
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tatKor of the Velvti Cashioo, 342 ; 
Bishop B«riiet*s character of Charlet, 
' H.; OB the application of the terms 
msLTtyt and eaint to Charles, 343 ; 
death of tlie King not compassed by 
the Puritans, 346 

Charles IL his life preserved* when 
prince of VITaleSf by Algernon Sydney, 
259 

CkarUt the stromfs woggUk tulqfikt fua^ 
UficaHofu of the member* cf Ms Ro^al 
Socutjf, on ike day ofitsinttifution, S92 

CKttial or kimting leopard, detenied, 443 

Chikle Atarique, a poet's reverie, 61 7> 
e| ttg,; feebleness the prevailing cha- 
racter of these poems, 618; #r/nic/r, 
619 ; on the vkunludti of elevation mnd 
detpondency ^f poetic mindit 620 ; re- 
marks on. the author's classing toge- 
ther of minds of opposite texture and 
character. 620 ; extract, 623 

CkiUren frequently told on the Jklalnhar 
coast by their mothers for a small sum, 
448-9 

Christian world, Evans's aketch of the 
denomii^tions of, 486, et teq, 

ChristU dealh^ Us cause and endexamined^ 
167 

Chnrch, nowarrantable ase of the term 
by certain writersfe 163 

Cimiriand Teutones, colony of, still found 
in Italy, 473 

Classical English Utter writer, 585-6 ; 
contents, ib. 

Ciandian's Rape of Proserpine, trans- 
lated by J. O. Stmtt, 363, e/ je^. 

Clayloo's Prayer for the moltiplicatton 
of evangelical labourers, a sermon, 
preached before the patrons of the 
Newport Pagoel institution, 413; 
origin of the institution, ib, ; neceseity 
ilfeleoaiing the intellectual and literary 
character qf rehgious seminaries, 414 ; 
causes of the decline of literary at« 
tainments among the dissenters, 415 ; 
reasons tending to excite a spirit of 
prayer, for the increase of evangelical 
teachers, 418 

Clergy of Russia opanimoos In their en* 
dearonrs io circulate the scriptures, 
439 

Cow^/uAnuMit Myglott Bible, compiled 
under the patronage cf Cardinal 2CimekeSg 
330 

Congratulatory odes, by Robert Southey, 
E^. Poet Laureate, 179 

Condemned criminals, great judgement 
and discretion requisite in ministers 
who visit them, 321,226 

ControverstalistSy hints to them, 363 

Converted Malefactors, objectionahfe na- 



ture of the accoimts sometimes pub- 
lished respecting them, 222, et seq. 
Com Lay, observations on them, 1, 
et seq,; comforta of the community in 
proportion to the labour requisite for 
the supply of necessary food, 2; con- 
Uadictory nature ^ the pleas in fa^ 
vour of the com laws, 4 ; pretence of 
their affording a provision against un- 
certainty of supply, examined, 5, et 
seq.', and that the land-owners shonkl 
be protected like certain manufac* 
^ turers, 10, et seq.\ corn subject to a 
small tax only in the production, and 
nana in the consumption^ 14; glaring 
rapacity and injustice of the land* 
owners, ib. et seq,; their disinterested - 
ne^ deiusive, 15 
Cubbee, or soared verses qf tlte Hindoos, in* 
quiry into their nature, 529 

Davics's ' Brand plucked outof thefire% 
or brief account of Robert Kendal, 
213, 219 

Davy on a gaseous compound of carbo* 
nic oxide and chlorine, 849 

— - on some experiments on the com- 
binations of different meUls apd chlo- 
rine, 251 

■ ; and of fluoric acid, 601-8 

^— - on some combinations of phospho-. 
rosaud sulphur, &c 604 

Dawson's Inquiry into the causes of tho 
general poverty and dependence of 
mankind, 1, el Mf.; fisvoni^Ie cha- 
racter of the piece, 16 

Dean of Wells's sermon before the 
Church misnonary society, 526, et 
seq.; extract iUastraiioe qf the rpirit and 
style qf the discourse, 527; the Dean^e 
remarks on the conduei qfthe India Di" 
rectors, 528; Dr* Buchanan's caulioH 
to beware qfmen, 529 ; Cubbee, or sacred 
verses (f Hindoos, inquiry into their no* 
tare, ib, el seq,; Mr. Willterforee's re* 
marks on the seizure of the idol and 
car of Juggernaut for arrear of tri- 
buta, 520 ; car of Jugi^ermaU broken 
and sold by order of a coUeetor under the 
Madras Presidency, 530-1 ; extracts 
from Dr. Buchanan's address, o« dc 
nying Christ, ib,; on the harvest being 
great, SCe, ib. ; Dean Ryder on the 
uiNun of spirit among Christians of 
different Communions, 533-4 
Deity of Jesus, and doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, Simpson's plea for, 60$, et seq. 
Dial of life. See Bioscope 
Discourse delivered at Boston, N. Ame- 
rica, on the deliverance of Europe, 
625, etseq. 
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DiMonraes for domcrtk nie» by Heiiiy 
Lacey, A9S,etieq, 

D'Iineri>s quarrels of anthorsi $88, fi 
teq. 

Dissectini^ room, aflfavourttble to the 
iftith at well ai health of pupiliy 78 ; 
iu cause, it, 

I>iss«nterf, temarks on the ittdefiake 
sense lately attached lo the term, 338 

Drama, its origidal purpose, as exbi- 
bited in the andeot theatres, 70> 
(«K)te) 

Dramatic poetry, not necessarily con- 
nected with the histrionic art, 69, 
(note) 

Drayton^ poemsy 181 

Ddfehene's reflections of A French cbn- 
stitutiooal royalist, 6^ ; r^ of the 
Senate to prcpote tentu to tkt ^tsggaer- 
tioned^ ib. 

Dyer's history of the nniTersity and col- 
leges of Cambridge, 5 18, «l ae^. ; re- 
Tsrential paitiality formerly' (bit by 
scholan for the aniversity where their 
minds were trained, 518 ; origin et 
that feeling, ib,; its present decline, 
sind cause of it, 519 ; ho popiib^i hli^. 
tory of Cambridge befoire written, 
520; qnalificatfona of the present 
writer, i3. et ^,; subject! of eaofi vd- 
liime,5^1, ettlN[.; era qfthefaioidaikn 
of the unheritty, itndits /amder, 5^4 ; 
iU adrancement under Edward III. ib^ 

Edible bifds-hestii, 445 
Edinburgh Beriew, Art Essid phildBo- 
phiqae sur les probability par La» 
place, 562, 570, et teq, y Reriewer's 
dangerous perrenion of the prindples 
of Laplace's wort, 570, et teq.; dda- 
si^e nature of his remarks, 571 ; hit 
iofigerout and false conclusions, 574 ; Dr. 
Waring on tbe demonstration of pro- 
babilities, j&. titseq.; Reviewer's ar- 
Xumentfttfon examined ahd refuted, 
m regard to Scriptare miracles, 5T5 

iU^cation of the Russian populations 
plan to render it universal, 459 ; be- 
iieflclkl effects Hkeljr to result from it 
InTegani to the Oreek church, il. 
■ y what might be expected from 

it, if conducted by Christian philoso- 
phers, 17 ; not omnipOent, A, ; the 
mind and heart its primaiy olyedts, 
18 ; whose business education is, or 
rather is not, ib. 

Eighteen Hundred and Thirteen: a 
poem, by Mrs. Grant, 101 j extracts 
and remarks, 102 

Errors of thought, their danger, 77 

Essex-street chapel fitted up by Mr. 



lindsey, 1 18 ; reformed Mtatgf intro- 
duced, s5. et ee^. 
Eustace's tour through Itdy, 465, et 
x«7.; qualiticatloda nfeoeMa^ to the 
Italian traveler, 466, « se^ i the 
party quit Vienna, 470; 4^ ^ the 
Ali» near Rskhenh'dl, f5. ; plMltif 
ehftract^ of the modem Rheriuis, 
471 J Verona, ib,; account of tdsa mo- 
dern exhtUHom iniUamphitheatr^^tt t 
cohny of the C^ri and Teielemee eHU 
existing in Itafy, 473; declining stale 
Of the schools at Padua, 474$ the 
Brenta, ib,; Feniee,4t5; theWako, 
ibjj eause qftkt decline of Feakef Ik, ; 
vma of Petrarcha, h/16 ; ieaUsatesif h^ 
&M industry, 477; an the ete^fmed 
scenery of Vi^sEdpgUMsared Ginks, 
488 ; Bologna and its instiiutiem, 480, 
et teq, ; the Rubicon, 489 ; Sasititbma 
casa ai Loretto, 483, et se^.; dtteripHan 
^ Canipagna di ftoma, 485 ; on thi 
emotions oceasioiied by daitieal mid 
devotional recollections coAiteoted 
with the cities of Rome ind Jemaa^ 
lem, 541, et teq, t the sptirit of the 
Ancient idol<try»recoga to 6ltttfmoderd 
forms and institutions, 543; ftome 
most interesting as the su^(e«l of 
prof/hecy, 545 ; oMd ^ amcieni tmi 
modem Bomaffon the capitdl, 546; «a- 
terials iff ancient Rtme proboUf bttriad 
Under the moderk cdy, 548 ; fnstHbae 
tome of the paintings in the Fatkan^ 530; 
BefaOk^ edebrAd pmnOng if ikt 
ErelLifA^ FATuai, 551 ; St. P^^s, 
552; compared with St I^auPs, 555; 
exhibition in 8t, Peter* s on Good Fridty 
eveniJtg, 555; falace afTrMs eH the 
Lahe tf Ncm, 556; tAmb df Fhgd, 
557 ; So^ara, 558 ; if^mty ^thi 
p&be not a doctrine qf the Ctthoiic creed, 
560 ; iodntgences, 561 
Evangelical Ijibourars, Cbytdn^ prayer 

ibt the mul^ltcation of, 415, A teq. 
Evangctical pastor, FNtvWi dlHOlcter 

of, 300 
Evans's sermons for domestic teaVng , 
495, it tdj,; difficulty iii tfefeethig 
sermons adiptedfor fattilj' f^ldfAg, 
ib, etseq.\ requisiteii in such dis* 
courses, f9j^ shoit tket«h tff lltitn- 
thor's Kf^ 296 ; Character ^ tte dis- 
courses^ ib, et teq, ; extracts lihUn- 
tire of th^ sikfrit iM tftttter, 991, 
et seq, 
■ " ■■■■ sketch of th^ dendmJMtlMi oT 
the Christian worlds 486, etsif. ; ptv> 
liminaries, 487-8; arraugeoient of 
the denominations, 491 ; mjodieiotts 
treatm^t cK some of the KUbjectt, d. ; 
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Qpimont of Arias, 489 ; modificatign 
of Arian opinions traced^ 490; Mo- 
nTian tenets iU-defiaed, 491; crude 
notions of the aathor oa the right of 
private judgement, 49 1-2 ; instances 
of ancandid statements, 493 ; cha- 
racter of the work inferior, 434 
Expeditious arithmeticiaui by Meun. 
0im6y and Leng, 496-7 

Faber's treatise on the ordinary opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, 50» tt K^ ; 
radical difference in the religious cha- 
racter of those who admit, and those 
who deny the doctrines of the Holy 
Spirit^ 4*6* ; change induced on the 
mind of one who rejects the doctrine, 
«^ f<««9>; importance of the doctr'me, 
b\ i diiBculties attending it, 63; ne- 
cessity of a holy influence on the 
HMnd* ^4; some inaccuracies in the 
author's statemeot examined, <6.; Mf: 
F»*t remarh on a rtsistance qf the BoJff 
spirit*! optraiiont, 56 ; objections, 57, 
9i s^.i descrifUmn qf persoas wktms !»• 
■dtr^aHdingt are eniigkiened tekUe tkeh 
heart* nmaim unqf^Oedf 60l; efftdB.qf 
ChriUimiiy andretuUt o/infidHtig com* 
traeled, 62-3 
Familiar scenes, histories, and reflte- 
. tioos, 514, «l *eq. ; extracts and re- 
marks, ib^ . 
Feathers Tairem, association of a part 
of the Clergy held there to procure 
lalief in the matter of subicription, 
119 
Flavel's chaimotar of an efaagdical pis- 
tor, 300 V 
Fowers of wit, by the Rer. H. Kett, 184 
Foibes's oriental memoirs, 405, Uteq.; 
immetue nuiu qf amfonthn prepared by 
the author, 406 ; his qualincations at 
the commencement of his travels, 
406, et eef, ; scene of his observations, 
409 ; fuaUiieeqf the cocoa-niit tree^ ih,; 
iXaMJen, 416^ dietreu qf tome monktye 
at the death of a caeipamon, ib.f aiUhoT*i 
danger from aeobra dicapeUo^ 411 ; Ao- 
eoant of the xehip-inake, ib.g nocturnal 
vuiifromaiiger^ 412; deeeripUon qf a 
Chameieony 413; smngere, 441-2; teak 
tree, its ibirability,ib.; hoipUalforbrutee^ 
pride qftJie rich Bindooi, 443 ; iU^Ood 
effects, ib,; cheeta, or hunting leopard, 
ib,; edible btrdt-nettt, 445; iermitet, 
ib» etseq,; parrots, their numbertf and 
depredatianeintheriat'fieUt,^^!', ssAt* 
boilers, their wretched sitoation, 448 ; 
iak qf children by their mother* not u^fre^ 
^ueni at Ang^ngo, ib,; tharacter qf*the 



MoMarpeeplep^SO; emte qf Oe arak* 
mint of Malabar, 450 ; degraded ttoie 
if the Pooleohe, •(. el teg.; desperate 
wretchednett qf the Pariahs, 451 ; Sy- 
rian Christians, 452 ; caverns of Sat- 
sette and Etephanta, 452-3; tupersti^ 
tionofa Mokratta ehi^, 455 ; m<tnim*' 
strutionqf jmtite, 456 ; Mekratta army 
dtteribed, 457, et eeq.; desolation attend- 
antoniu progrett, 63 1 ; dreai^vi nature 
of afeld qf battle in the Eatt, 632 ; pe- 
euliar charorterand mannert qfthe Bhautt, 
633; the Tarakam, a mode of murdtr, 
by way of revenge againti opprttsion, 
practised by the Bhnutt, 634 ; hnrrid k 
instance of it, as practised by a tilbe 
of Brahmins, ib, ; singular account 
of the death of a Raj-poot lady, 6t^S ^ 
reflections on the low estimate of Afc 
among the Hindoos, 636; incdme" 
mence attending Hindoo tqrwnit, 638 ; 
religkfut tolerance between tk$ Jiindooi 
and. Mah<4aedimt, ib,^ iu pmbable 
cause, 639 ; inrtnre inflated an an 
Hindoo collector to diteoter kit irmuurex, 
640 ; thecp^tkin death, ib. ; tnaktt up^ 
pointed guardian* of Hindoo ireatun*, 
641-0; monkeye rendered tubterdient to 
act* of revenge, §49; 'eneiabitr mode of 
procuring a view of a natural txhibiti&tt of 
mUdbe^ettf 643 ; lion huni in tkt fb^tt 
qf DurUe, 644 { remarkable petition 
of a Parsee. merchant, 646; oidtttls, 
ib.; testimony of the author highly 
favourable to the advocates for dif- 
fhsittg Christianity in India, 617 ; ge- 
neral execution of the work, 6l8 
Fortified places, Carnat's defence of, 92 
France, observations on the late ti^ty 

of peace with, 197 • 
French Dictionary, by W. Smith, 494 
French language, Worsley's rules for 

pronouneiolf add reading it, 496 
Fniits of the Spirit, a view of the graces 
that adorn the Christmn eharacter, 
193; necessarily connected with Bis 
influences, 194; extratl on Anthamian 
bigotry, ib. M trq,; fanatic debuion, 195 

Gibbon and Addison, their views at the 
ckMe of life contrasted, 382 

Glory acquired by a mitita^ Mfy, its 
doubtful nature, 380 

Glory of the latti*r days, a disoonnel>y 
Wm. Roby, 90 

Olover, author of L^onidas, the sup- 
posed authorof Juflius^s letters, 280 ; 
his political integrity, 285 

Golden caw, pasting through one, a mode of 
procuring the remittion of tins, hy the ra- 
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. joh of Trocancort tU the iiuttgaiion ^ the 
Brahmins, 485 

Govd manU prospect ofttr death, 501-2 

Grant's, (Mri.) Eighteen Hundred and 
Thirteen, a poem, 102 

Greek ball, 185 

Greek chorch in Rassia, less supersti- 
tious than is generally supposed, 431 ; 
its instrumentality in widely propa- 
gating the Christian truth, anticipated 
from tke consideration of the purity 
of its doctrineal 437 ; from its.exten- 
sively circulating the Scriptures, 438 ; 
and from the conduct of the Russian 
Cl«rgy, 439 

Hall*s Addresa to the Rev. Eustace 
Carey, 85, el seq.g duties of a miwtbii- 
ory, distiatt from those of an ortSnar^ 
past&r^ 86y et seq.; vietos ttf an enlufu* 
ened staieman and a Christian mimttar 
in regard lo missions d/ffersnif 89 

Hamilton's, (Elizabeth), Essays oa tb« 
Understanding, the Imagination, and 
the Heart, 17, et seq,; primary ob- 
jects of educatbn, IS; utility of the 
stttdv of 'mind to those on whom It is 
devAved, ib,i necessity of exciting the 
attention, 19; senary rendered acute hy 
exercise^ SO; causes of the negligent 
babits of serf ants, 21-2, anderfroef; 
hknis towards counteracting them, ib. et 
stq^i inquiry into the nature oidut^, 
and iu qualifications, 84-5; at- 
tention indispeasabte to clearness of 
perception, 26, and extract ; its offsets 
on the imagination, 27 ; 'and in pro- 
ducing the emotiOi>s of Uste, 28; tha 
propensity to magn^y the idea of self , 
29, et ««;.; extensive preoaknee of this 
prineipte, til, etseq,; Miss H^Uapptim 
cation qfUin respect to those who Mstam 
from pubUe amusement, 33, et seq.f ob- 
jections to her application, 34, el seq.; 
this principle considered in relation to 
^ride« $tc, 37 ; to party spirit, bigot- 
ry, and intolerance, 39 ; benevolent af- 
fections, an antidote against this pro- 
ptoaity, 41, et seq^ octiet and pauioe 
ianepoknce, 44; human nature exhi- 
bits DO example of perfect benevo- 
)enoe9 45; character of Christ, asre- 
Tealed in scripture, calculated for ho- 
nian imitation, 46 ; two chief causes 
of failure, ib, et seq.; general remarks 
on the work, 48-9 

Heathemsh rites, their tendency to lififvtf- 
Uiethemind^bH 

Henry's additional experiments on the 
muriatic and oxymuriftic acids, 5^9 

HerschePs^ pr. obsenratlons upon two 



comets which appeared in the wtfllef 
of 1811— 1812, 383 

Holland and Venice, almost entirely de- 
pendent on other states for com, 7 ; 
Ave suffered but little iocoiiTcnienee 
from hostile nations on that accounty 
8 

Holy Spirit, Faber'e treatise on the m* 
dinary operations of the, 50, etsej. 

Home on some peculiarities in the stroc- 
ture of the organ of bearing in the 
Bala^na mysticetos of Linoeua, 246 

' > on the different structures of tke 
solvent glands in the digestive organs 
of birds, &c604 

Home's observations, intended to show 
that the progressive moUcm of snakes 
is partly performed by means of the 
ribs, 251 

Home's, MdviHe, jermon of thanksgiv- 
iog on the late peace, 422; extract, A. 

Horsley's« (Bishop) ipeeches in parUn- 
ment, 64, el seq.; remarks on the sod« 
den advancem^ttotbe most elevated 
dignity offered to plebeians in the 
church, 64; itse^cts on the oondnct 
of some prelates, 65 ; on Bishop U. 
!&•; intellectual character of his 
speeches, 66-7; I heir nibjcets, t&.; 
his dignified reproof qf teviiy in a nohk 
Lord,6» 

Hunter's theory of life, AberneChy 'a in- 
quiry into the prohability and ration- 
ality of, 75, et «ef . ; medical prospe- 
rity not always to be ascribed to me* 
rtt, 76 ; danger qf errors of though, 
77 ; mind probably acts upon matter hy 
an intervening substance, 78; disseci- 
ittg room unfavonrable to the fauth as 
weli as health of pupils, ib,i itscaaaes, 
ih. f 

Idolatry, ancient, iU spirit recogniza- 
ble in certain modem jnstitotiooa and 
forms, 543 

Immortality of the soul, cannot be dis- 
proved by the sceptical, nor provnd 
by the pious heathen, 84 ; brought to 
light by the Gospel, ih, 

Individoalitv, a poem, by ^lartha A. 
Sellon, 514 

IftfaUibility of the Pope denied, hy Mr, 
Eustace, to be a doctrine ^f ike Cathoiic 
creed, 560 

Infidelity, Us results compared with the ef- 
fects of Chritiianiiy, 62-3 

Inquiry concerning the author of the 
letters of Junius, see Junius 

Irresistibility of the influence of the Hcdy 
Spirit, 56, 58 

Italy, Eustace'^ tour through, 465; 
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<)UAlification8 reqnttite to a traveller 
through this country y 466 

Itinerancy among ihe cfergf, ihe tprrtt of^ 
seter^ antmadoerted on by Dr, Ltno^ 
Inthof^ofCketter, ^87 

Irory, on the groands of Laplace's me- 
thod forcompating the attractfont of 
spberoidf of every deacrtpttoo, 383 

— : on the attraction of an eKiensive 

class of spheroids, 383 

^ ■ . . 

James^Sy (Major) new and enlarged mi- 
litary dtctionaiy, 98» et tef.; speci- 
mens of accurate translation and de* 
finition, ib. et $tq. 

Japan, we Langsdorff*s Toyages and tra- 
vels, 133, et seq. 

Jaqueline, a Ulc, 395-8 j its character 
and merit, 399 ; estract, ib. el «^. 

Juggernauly hUca'- seized, broken^ andtold^ 
by order of a collector under the Madras 
prr^t(/eRcy,^30-1 

Junius, inquiry concerning the author 
of the letters of, with reference to the 
Memoirs of a celebrated literary cha- . 
racter. 278, et seq. ; mystery. Us e '- 
fects on the mind, 279; Mr. Olover, 
the supposed author of the letter*, 
280; presumptive proofs, ib.; a diffi- 
culty stated tLtifi examined, 282; a se- 
cond difficulty in regard to the hand- 
writing; memoir, valuable, as an 
histoncal record, 284; political it^ 
tegrityof Qlover, 285; extracts, ib, 

Kenda}, Robert^ see Davies's ' brand 
plucked out of the fire> 

Kett*s Flowers of wit, 184, ei seq.; ex- 
tracts, 185 

Kidd's sermons for the use of villages 
and families, 389, et seq.; favourable 
chRracter of th.e discourses, 390 ; ex- 
tracts, ih, eiseq. 

Knight on the attraction of such solids as , 
are terminated by planes, and on so* - 
lijds of greatest attraction, 385 

■ on the penetration of a hemis- 

phere by an indefinite number of 
equal and similar cylinders, 3BG 

•— 1 — on the motions of the tendrils of 
plants, 600 

Locey's discourses for domestic lise, 498, 
et seq.; difficulty of selecting sermons 
for publication, ib.; character of the 
sermons, 500; calmness (if mindatisini^ 
from confidence in God, 500-1 ; the 
good man^s protpect aftet death, 501-2 

JLancasterian schooh, stnjustijiabie charge 
against tkem in regard to retigion^ by the 
Bishop of Chester, 587 



Langsdorff^s voyages and travels in va« 
rious parts of the world, 133, it seq.; 
l^robability that the Sandwich Islands 
have been reduced under the sole au- 
thority of TamaUama, ib.; great in- 
tellectual capabilities of islanders, »l. 
134.; Mowna Roa, its height, &c. ib.; 
jnaecuracy of our charts of the Japan 
Islandf , 1 36 ; arrival at Mangasaki,f6.; 
•their reception, 137; the Oppcrban- 
Jot, ih.; Rnssiaos required to surren- 
der their cannon, powder, &c. 138 ; 
rigorously restricted to their vessel, 
139, et srq.; desperate subordination 
of the prople, 142; presents for Me 
Emperor, 143; ambassador* s residence 
described, 144; procession to the house 
of the governor, 148-9; the presents 
refused, vrith the alleged cause, 150 ; 
'instantiofmatsklesssubordidation, 154; 
Captain sails northward to St. Peter 
and St. Paul, 155; Sachalin,a pen'n- 
sola, 'i5^\ jealousy of the Chinese 
court more unreasonable than that of 
Japan, 157' 

Laplace's theory of probabUUie.*, 562, 
H seq.; Continued, ib. et ieq.; prinn- 
pies of his theory, 565 ; mode of apply- 
ing them, ib.$ on the probability of ' 
error in the mean results of numerous 
obs(rvation.4, 567, et seq.; application 
of the theory to the inoeJigation ofva- 
rious phenomena, 568 

Lara, a tale, 393, et seq.; extract, 395 ; 
liable in some instances to the charge 
ofimptety, 398 

Law's, (Dr.) charge to the clergy of the 
dloces« of Chester, 578, et seq.; visi- 
tation charges ordinarily of a repul- 
sive nature, 579 ; philanthropy of the 
dissenters and methodists a great na- 
tional benefit, 580 ; Dr. L.'s remarks 
on the constitution and object qfihe Bible 
Society, 581; luminous iUnstration qf 
h's swgununt, 582 ; examined and ex- / 
posed, ib. el srq.; real cause of th^ 
opposition to the Bible Society, 584 ; 
alleged cause of the clergy for with- 
holding their co-operation, 585; ex- 
amined and confuted, ib.; unjust ifinble 
citarge against the Lanct»sterian Schools, 
567 ; 'his hrddup^s severe animadcersions 
on the spirit ^itinerancy in regard to the 
clergy, ib.; his generous feelings in 
regard to the salaries of stipendiaiy 
curates, 589 

Lauderdale's, Earl of, letter on the corn 
laws, 1 , etseq.;, leading features of the 
work described, 11, 16. 

Life, different views arising from the consi* 
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derntm of it in its eerSer and hter siag$i. 

Life, Uaoter's theory of, jm Hunter 

"T-^-, its low estiwatt among the Jlin- 
dooiy 636 

-P-— qf the toul, eadradtd Jmm Mid/Pt 
temon ontU way qfltfe, 390 

Undsey, the late Rev. Tbepp^, mt 
BeUham'f mepioin, 113 

lion hunt in the forest of piirlee, near 
Camhayy 644 

JjotfVs Laurm^ Or antholo^ of sonnets, 
50%etieq,: Graft iommi io ihe wmmorp 
(^ West, with critical remarks, d02-3 ; 
sonnet from the Ita&nnqfG* Coita, 504 ; 
from Slkakspeare, 503 ; oonstructioQ of 
the sonnstt r^.; auiho9*t fcmeffid' oaa- 
hgy of the Monnet and the tones of a mu- 
sioaloetaoc, ^c. , 507 j sonnet in France, 
Germany, &c., 509 ; extracts^ 510, 
eterq, 

Lonl*8 Prayer, Mann's short ^iscoorses 

. .un, 6.30 

Mahratta army described) 457-8 

Mann's short disco^irses on the lord's 
Prayer, 630, extraU, ib. 

Malthus's observations on the effects of 
the com laws, 1 ; his ressoning in- 
conclusive, 16 

Maude^s Kingdom of God, a sermon, 
422 

^ieadley's memoirs of Algernon Sydney, 
^^, et ttq,; his situation and circum- 
stances unfavourable to the a^^lop- 
ment of his character, 257 4 proh^ble 
cause of the high estimation fai which 
his name is held, 258 ; sketch of his 
life, 16. et seg.;. noble conduct of 6ne 
of Cromwell's soldiers, 259; Sydney 
approves of the sentence against- 
Charles I. ib,; preserves the life of the 
prince of Wales, (Charles II.) ib,; re- 
tires to the continent, il*.; hit character 
of the French court, ib, et ttq,; lingular 
instance of hit haughty inSipendence, 
262 i picturtof France under LmtXiV. 
263 ; revisiU England, 264 ; M. Baril- 
lon, 265; arrest and condemnation 
of Sydney, 266 ; hit inirefid reply to 
the executioner t 267 

Mease's picture of Philadelphia, 302, 
et teg,; defective nature of our inform- 
ation respecting the character, habits, 
£siC. of the Anglo-Americans, 302 ; 
public opinion in Britain greatly ad- 
vanced before policy and law, 303 ; 
the national character not to be esti- 
mated by the condnct of the governors, 
304 ; remarks on national prejudice, 
ib, i Philadelphia built by Bmn after 



the model ^ Babylon, 306 ; tubstraiitm 
qfthe city, ib ; progr^slve popuUtioa 
of the city wd liberties, 308 ; eomtnet 
beixoeeu American ontf Lomhn porter, 
309; Amerieanpnit,SC€.3iO'jttaieof 
periodicel GUratwra^ ib, ; cirwU eemri 
qf Phihdflpkia^ ib.; Penn on otfiiai 
pwishment, 312 ; ^management ^erim- 
nak, 313 ; religious socie^es, :^14 i 
charitable iast^itioas, 16.; pecn* 
liarities nttendiif the formation of the 
national ehancter of the Anglo-'Ame- 
ricans, 3J5 

Memoirs of tht Qoeen of Etmria, writ- 
tail by herself, 590, et teg,; prince of 
Parma appointad to the throno of 
Tuscapy, 590 ; state of the palsfie at 
Fkiroiioe,599; qnoen aopointcd te* 
gent on the donise of the king, tb.; 
dethroned by Ofder of Bncaapafte, 
ib, ; io^^risaned on account of an at- 
tempt to escape to Fngland, 593; 
her hanh treatment Jrwn Gfa* MwOt, 
her jailor, S9S ; Itberaled, ib,; esttmate 
of her intellectual character, 593; 

. seizure of U;^ Pope, 596-7 ; islAaa- 
attie attachment cf the French la the 
Pope, in hit progrett tomardt Parit, 598 ; 
alarm qf Buonaparte, and reium of the 
Pope,ib, 

Memoirs of a celebrated Utelbary and 
fiolitical character, see Junina 

Mcrivmle's Orlando in Ronoesi^alles, a 
poem, 227, et teq.; works of the poet 
most interesting, as forming faithful 
and lively records of national charac- 
ter tod manners, ib.; favourable esti- 
mate of the author's taste and yodgn- 
ment, 229 ; analysis of the poem, ^ud 
ertrmUt, 229, et teg, 

Miaco, the residence of the Dairi, the 
ecclesiastical sovereign of Japan, 146 

Military Dictionary, by Major JanieS| 
OS 

Mind, necessity of a holy influence on 
the, 54 

Missionary, a poem, 69, et teg,; drauM- 
tic poetry, its claims to attention ; 69; 
not necessarily connected with the 
histrionic art, &• (note) ; original pur- 
pose of the ancient drama, 70, (note) ; 
subject of the poem, and extracts, 7 1 , 
etteg. 

Modem Parnassus, a poem, 458, >l eeg>; 
enlightancd criticism, disthiguisbcd 
from satire, ib, et teg.; sntjeets of the 
poem, ib.; Bloomfield's poetic claims 
considered, '461-2; source of the 
writer's satirical criticism, 463 ; hints 
to the author, &c. ooncemiog the pre- 
requisites to readers of poetry, 464 
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Monkeji^ infUnce of tlwif distreu and 
affection for ji dead GomiNuiiony 410 
Mqonsbina^ 183 
Mormt mjhimt of Bucm^t^i tkfpoHm 

Idowna Roa» its Mght and veowrkft- 
btefiNrm. 134 

Kational charaeter of a people not to be 

cttimated hy the coodaet of tlMir gcH 

^emora^304 
Natme, tketcb from, 300*1 j txineit, ii, 
Hew England cootaini but ooe prolets- 

edly Unitarian chapel, ItS 
Kcvport Pagnely origin of the inetita* 

tion there for the education </ cattdi- 
, datei lor the Christian ministry, 413 

OU0g9^ dfUukft tffwr ailing frim ia^r^ 

p€r vUmt'qf t/, SSI 
Oiun redttoed by Cardinal Zimenes^ 331 
Orlando in IloncesTalle% a poem, by 

MeriTOle, 887, ei Mf. 
OrtOQ, Job, his inclination to rank Mr. 

Lindiey with the silenced aod ejected 

ministers, repugnant to reason and 

scripture, Jcc. 130 

Psdna, deeline of its schools, 471 

Pkmassian wild shrubs, by W. Taylor, 
189 

Purroii, IM* men^rf) end desirueiwe no* 
inn iM India, 44T 

Paulinus*! Bpiitle to Celaotta, 388 

Peoev (^ mimd wmng from ctmfiiknen m 

* lie ecftf 0/ God, 500-1 

PerMcution, Chandler's history of, by 

^vMr. AUnore, 837, etseq, 

PHroftk^i jnlU dncriM, 476-7 

PbsMlo, a dialogoe on the immortality 
of the soul, translated from the Greelc 
of Plato, 79, €t aq, ^ frivolous argu- 
meoU advanced by Socrates, 80; 
WoUaston'a argument examined, 80, 
et My./ Butler*s argument stated, 88 ; 
disttactness of the soul and body, 83*4 

Philadelphia, Mease's picture of, 308, 
er Mf.; budi by Petm ^fUr tht miodtl tif 
liabyton, 306. See Mease 

PhJlenthropy of the dissenters and me* 
thodists a great national benefit, 580 

PhHosopbical trsnsactions of the royal 
society of London, for 1818, parti. 
244, ti ttq,\ peculiarities in the struc- 
ture of the organ of hearing in the 
Balssna Mysticetus, 846; chemical 
researches on the blood, and some 
other animal fluids, 847 ; gaseous 
compound of CMbonic oxide aad 
chlorine^ 849 ; ervption of a Tul^aoo 



in the sea, 850 ; primitYve erystals of 
carbonate of Itne, bitter sparp aad 
iron spar, 851 ; progresnre motiott 
of snakes performed by means of Ite 
ribs, *6. ; combinations of difibrett 
metals and chlerine^ t&; on the ae* 
tion of poisons on the animal svstem^ 
853. Part II. Additional eapenmenta 
on the muriatic and oxymnriatic aeids» 
599 ; on the motions of the tendrils of 
plants, 600; aocount of some cxfe- 
riments on different eonibinations of 
fluorie acid, 601-8; experiments om 
the influence of the brain on thegcn»> 
ration of animal heat, 603 ; en th» 
structures, fce. of the solvent glands^. 
in the digestive organs of birds* &e» 
604 ; on the combinations of phof» 
phoruB and sulphur, i&. Mathematical 
papers. On the grounds of Laplace's 
method for computing the. atti*actiona 
of spheroids of every description, 383 1 
on the attraction of an extensive clasa 
of spheroids, iki Dr. Herschel*s ob- 
servations on two comets which ap- 
peared in 1811, 1818, 385; on the 
attraction of such solids as are termi- 
nated by planes, and on solicU of 
greatest attraction, i6«'^ oo the pene- 
tration of a hemisphere by aja indefi*. 
nite number of equal and similar cy- 
liuden, 386; observations on the 
measurement of three degrees of t}.e 
meridian, i6.; oo a periscopic came* 
ra obscure and microscope, 388 

Pinkerton ou the present state of the 
Greek Church in Russia. See Platoa 

Platon's present state of the Greek 
Church in Ko»sia, translated by Pin- 
kerton, 489f el seg,; Russian empire, 
our notions of its religion, &c. incor- 
rect, t^ ; grounds for anticipating iti 
rapid improvement, 430-1 ; supersti- 
tion of the Greek Church not so great 
as generally supposed, ib. ; Mr. Pio- 

. kerton's qualifications (or, and ohjeei 
m writing, 438 ; on Ike referencing (^ 
pkiures, with remarkt, ib,; religions 
sentiments of the metropolitan, 435 ; 
sketch of the work, t6.; FlatOH on ike 
present state qf man, and the sacrjfiee of 
Christ, 436 ; probability that the Ros- 
sian Church will speedily become 
more scriptural in its forms of devOi* 
tion, 437, eiseq. 

Plato's diak>gue on the immortality of 
the soul, see Phado. 

Poet, his works peculiarly interesting 
as forming faithful and lively reooide 
of' national character and manners, 
•^27 h 
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^<t Md Pftialer feldom aoiM io om 
poeiii«l87 

Poi*6B%t observmtioD$ on their mctioB 
oo the iinimal tjrst^m, ^3 

rope, bis seizare hy order of Buona- 
parte, 5H ; enihttdaUk hekavieur of 
' tkt Fmf^ during his Jourmhf Io Parity 
59Q : akrm of Baowporte^ ond mrder 
fine the PopeU rHurk, ib. 

jipnf, ttmmkt ^n^intho Vehiei QuHo^p 
340 

PocMolio, 386 

Portofml, iu subjects bofied ia enslAT- 
ing the Africaiu, 1 98 

i^jaycr, I)isient^r« accuied if underra- 
luiog iu hnportanoe, 356-7 2 pra^, 
the tmpiotfment ^f itgett, 357 

Pitdeatiued Thief, or t dialogue be- 
tween a dalviiiiBtie teacher and a con- 
'demned thief; translated from the 
lAtia of Archbishop Sanrroft, with 
an AppUcatioD to the recent oaisa of 
Robert 'Kendal, by the Editor, ^13, 
jrt iaf.; (.fibosiie tendency of the work^ 
Jitt.; author's dnsf^n in fNiblishing it, 
SH; ^ithtixaoe i4 paru of the dia< 
logne irith ioai4 of the Articles of the 
Church, 315 ;' Undericy of CalviDistic 
principles [elcaMfned, 216, ei. $tq,g 
Appctidix, 4lktf tUt. DaTtes's Brief Ac- 
connt, 219 ^ prind^lef of Calvinism 
Sn applicable' to K^ndaPs case, t6. ; 
flaring rbistacemetit of the editor, ih, ; 
unwarrantable declaration^ of Mr. 
'Davies respleclirig the conversion, 
Ice' of KeodaV, 220-1 ; cautions to 
■iini«ters who visit condemned crimi- 
nals, 2^21 I objectionable nature of 
the accounts of ' converted malelae- 
tors,' 222, ei seq.; late' conversions^ 
324; ^penitent thiei',' peculiarities of 
his case, 225. 

Priestley, Dr. bis admitf^oni that we 
know iiibtbing of the nature of God,6]4 

Probabilities, Laplace's theory of, 562, 

. *' *i^' 

fSierperal fever,'' ArnOMimig's facts and 
observations relative to' it, 400, et a^. 
Puritam unjuilHf aUuied by the Vefvei 
. Cutfium of w TfbeHitm agturtiV Char/es 
'I., and ofkii murdfr, 3A; 'soorde of 
the troubles of his reign, ai ^itp'h by 
Lord 'ClarcndoD. 344 ;' bj bishop 
!burnet« ib.; and Dr. Mbulin, 3^ 

Quarrels of authors, 388, i'f'Mf.j^con- 
ienlSf^Sd; mixod nature of the claims 
of this work to public attention, 390 ; 
author's industry, 291 ; a hint; tA.; 
character Of the work, ib, ; Dr. Sonth's 
ikrcastic remark on the members of 



the Royal Society, 893; CkvUt At 
Sennas weggtiA ttH^ ikdr pkUn^pki^ 
tnl fmdyieMtioiu, 293 1 Bishop Sprat's 
nnc^ristianizittgpolltiea! jpirit, 8^; 
mdaneholy pomplekioa of the litesary 
history of 'Warbdrton, eWcartrwef, A. 
Queen of Etmria, memoiriof, written 
br herself, 690, el scy.; Gem. MmlB^e 
kartk iTeatmant ^ her dariMg her e^pl^ 
rily, 593 * 

HdfeUion agmnti CUrlet L w^mH^ekaTjgei 
vpon the Puriient by iheFehei Cktkmm, 
344 1 its sources, at grren by* 1jbk4 
Clarendon, Bishc^ Bomet, and Dr. 
Moulin, 344, ettef,; imconslitBtioiHl 
application cif the term rdbelCon, 347 

Reflections of a Preach eoastltatSonsI 
royalist, 624 

Reformation tremktn, Ulmr fwthftm, 
341 

Aelrgioue temhwriet^ metmtityfeft elm^fi^ 
tknr ioteUetitmi andUteror^, cssftfei 
moral^charoeler^ 414 

Repentance explained and eafarocd, hf 
J. Thornton, 394-^S 

Report of the eommlttee of tlie CImrah 
missionary society, 536 

Retidenee in « Pogen ammtry ymoify i^ 
riout to the Morei and rehgrnia ehmmcier, 
87 

Revcreneiig ofpkiuret h the Gntk Obne*, 
P/atott>s rtwmrht on, 434 

Reynolds, Shoe's com'memontioD of, 
see Shec 

Hhetiam, that omkMe eharaeUr^ 471 

R«>binson's Plea for the Divinity Of 
Christ, Xrchdeaoon BlacktMsme^s opi- 
nion of ir, 134-5 ' 

Rodriguezes obsenratibns on tiie ipda- 
stirement of three d^rees of the me- 
ridian, conducted in England by Lu 
Col. Mudge, 386 

Rome and JerllsaleB^ tbmr tendency to 
exeHe dalfical recollfctioni|aad devo- 
ti6ua1 senthb^ttf, 54 1, d sef. 

R<Jme, m6St intereftting as theanbjcet of 
)^ro\Sh46y; MSi'ifiett ^ mmiemi wtd 
modern^ ffik the tow» of Iho tefHoi. 
546-7 • 

Rose'k, Rt. Hon; G. speech on the oon 
laws, 1 , 

Rouse's docUin^ of ehancei, or theory 
ef gaming, 563, ti teq.i deqgn and 

' eont6Atsorthework,563 



hilia, 
,l>6. 



Sachalin wifted toTutif^by i 

probably formed by the . 
* 7 • • 

Saint Peter^s, eihibitioa ia iC oa Iha 

fvenmgiifQoodFriJ^f 55i 
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Sandwich UUnds probably fonn one 
aorereigDty, 133 ; intellectual powers 
of the nativety ti. si teq. 

iScQtt*f light ibining out of darknest , a 
iermoo on the late peace, 431 ; cjf- 
<rfld,422 

Scnpture priott, the old maitenrhaT* 

^'ing belonged to the Church of Rome* 
were ill acquainted with their wh- 
jects, 192 ; absord repreieotations, t6. 

Sdlon^i Indtriduality, a poea, 513 ; ex* 

.. tract, 514 

Sermons for domestic reading, by the 
KcT. J. Brans, 395, ei sea,; their cha- 
racter, 296 ; extracts iltastrative of 
their spirit and manner, 298, ei xy. 
> for ^e use of villages and fismi- 

. lies, by Thornbill Kidd, 389, r/ ««f . ^ 

I on the occasion of tbe late 

peace, 419, r^Mf. 

SUrk'tfas, a cduatie trtkk of trade to 
OUnff, 445 

Shoe's commemoration of Keynolds, 
1 66 ; features of resemblance between 
the painter and the poet, t6.; noC 
aere copyists of, ri.; should seize tbe 
imagination of tbe specUtor or reader, 
187 ; objections to West's large histo- 
rical pieces, f6.; difference between 
their modes of attaining their objects, 
\%6i the. two characters seldom 

* united, 187 

Simpson's plea for the Deity of Jesus, 
and tbe docfrlue of tbe Trinity, 606, 
<lMf.; bis entrance into life, 606; 
persuaded by Mr. .Unriscy to study 
tbe Bible, and pui-chasea one in cume- 
quence^ ih,; becomes curate of Rams- 
lien, inE»sex, 607; Bishop oF Lin- 
coln's testimony to his good conduct, 
ib,i Bishop of Chester silences him on 
the pb;a of methodism, 607 ; restored 
to his former si tuation at M acclcsfield, 
608 ; second attempt to get him si- 
Jepcedf ai^d another church built for 
him, 609 ; his intention to quit the 

' ehurch prevented by his death, tb.f 
kulil,ral opiniong concerning ike ri^ht 
of private judsiemtttt in religious matters^ 
610; analysis of the work, 611 ; its 
character, ib. ; UniUrians blind to 
the. doctrines of the ancient Church, 
612 J doctrines of the New Testa- 
ment not calculated to leave a Unita- 
rian impression on the mind, 643 ; 
admissions of Dr. Priestley that we 
knuw nothing of the nature of God, 
614; Socinians eannot know what 
can or cannot consist with the uniijf 
0fGod,6]5 



Sketch firom nature, a moral potm, 300- 
1 ; extract*, a6. 

Smith's French dictionary, 494 

Snakes appointed gniirdtans to conceal* 
ed treasures among the Hindoos, 64] •> 
9 

■ , Home's observations on tbe 
progressive motions of, d5] 

Socinianism on tbe decline in finglasd* 
119, ef teq,; ill founded repieseata- 
tions of its. rapid conversions apolo* 
gized for by Mr. ileUham, 1 22 

Socinians cannot know what can or 
cannot consist with tbe Unity of Qod, 
615 

Socinus, the character of his system, 
124 

8(4faiara, d>^9eripiiam of ike piain^ 558 

Sonnets, anthology of, or X^ifll's Ldiura, 
S9%,ei*eq. 

Sout bey's congratulatory odes, 179, ei 
seq,; ex'racts, i4. 

Sooth's, Dr. sarcastic reorark on the 
members of tbe Royal Society, S93 

Southwark Auxiliary Bible Society, oe- 
cond annual report of it, 178' 

Sprat, Bishop, bis violent political pre- 
judices indvce him to onciinstiataize 
Milton, 293 

Sletuhf RetoUilkn esem^Hftediu ike conduct 
of ike three Hebrew tratks ; from Kidd*i 
sermons, 3'>i 

Stipendiary curates. Dr. Law's generoae 
feeling in respect to their salarira, 589 

StiYitt'i Rape of Proserpine, translated 
from Claudian, 363, et teq,; inquiry 
concerning the dectensioo of laste 
among the RiHuaas, ih. ei trq. ; cha« 
racter of Claudian as a poet, 066 ; hm 
mannerncltknppily CQUiikiUy his trans- 
lator, if f lancer, ih, el teq,; extract^ 367; 
on the cboiceof language, as connect- 
ed with poetical composition. 369 ; 
extracts illustrative of the work, nod 
of the translator's |x)etical qualifica- 
tions, 373 

Siinderbnnds descriheil, 449 ; wretchin}^ 
condition of the MoUii)^i«*« or salt- 
boilers m those districts, 448 

Sunderland, Dr. Armstron'^'s snccftiful 
treatment of the puerperal fevcr thvr^ 
and in its neighburhood, 400, tt *rq, 

Sutcliffe, Mr. extract from the obituary 
of, 361 

Sj'flney, Algernon, M?adlcy*s memoirs 
of, *256, el srq. ; instu»rC0 nf ki% httughiij, 
imfeptndence, 2iV2 ', kit tniiepid repliftm 
the executioner, 267 

7ea^ tree^ its duittbitity, 44'3 

'Termiieji, <'• wSite unity their dnirudive 
uaturtl 443 
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Test Uirs, their repeal would not en- 
danger the church, 162^ their rttd 
ertit, 164-3 

•Tborntoo's^fUlIU of the Spirit, 193 

Thornton's Repentance explained and 
ctifbrcedv $94 ( analyiU and charac* 
ter ef the work, 295 

Tillard't narrative of the emption of a 
volcano iu the aea,off the island of St* 
l^ichael, 250 

Timt^ expedientt io impreu on the nstad 
cotniderotions <^H$ $ramU9rinest^ 379 

Tixall poetry, by Arthur Clifford, E^. 
261, ei uq.; ekarnrter qf the composition^ 
ih.; its atuJymikiigf 268 j extracts, 
269.rtwy. 

Trfijai, Ait patmtg ar «i^p ta the lake ^ 

Tireaty of peace with France, observa- 
tioita^On it, 197, er $^; exiled Portu* 
f^al busted in Enslaving the Africans, 
leflTin^ England* to fight its European 
battles, 198; cavtion against impli- 
citly confiding in any set of men, 200 ; 
(he mtforctmeni of national murality, 
ffA.,- power possessed by the English 
io prevent tlw renovation of the slave 
trade by the Freuch, 204 ; allied sove- 
reigns neglect to rt?qutre its abolition 
Iky the French, 2)05 

VoUc&n, remarlt on icwe pnmti>tgg m tf, 
350 ; RoffieUo'i painiing of the £tea - 
MAI. Fatukr, 551 

Taogban's Lesson of our times ; a 
thanksgiving sermon for the late 
peace, 420$ ertracf^ 421 

Velvet Cushioo, 335, el «ff.; outline of 
the work, ih. •/ t^ ; objert'ons to its 
construction, 337 ; Indefiiiiie sense 
lately at inched to the term ' Dissen- 
ter,* 338 i AM/Jbr's epigrmn on the reli- 
fhn tf eathcJroiMt hotnet^ and bams, 
338; examined, 339 ; and contrasted, 
340; VicnrU rsmarks vpom Poperff, 
340; ejceifenciss of ifu Reformailon 
prt»tfrh€rSf 341 ; author's apology for 
Charles I. 342 ; Rumvt'tf character 
«)f Charles, ib.; remarks on the sppU- 
raHon ot the terms martyr aud samt 
to CharleK, 343 ; puritans unjustly 
ar'riisvd uf th^* iif*atii of the ICing, &c. 
344 ; extracts from Ijord t'lareudon, 
Burnet, and Towgood, on titc cause 

, of the tronhles of that (>erioH, 345-6 ; 
uucoustitutiOual applicdiion ol the 



term rebellion, 347; cxiraet 
Burke's address to the King, 348^ ; 
€karg€ ogsdnsi Ditsoniert for eoefM^r 
^Mms, 349 ; far tkesf comdaa to iktk 
mnisUrSf ib. 4i se^.; invkScftt ailadt tm 
ike wseetai^ kouse^ 352 ; charge that 
declining societies among Disseiitera 
never recover themselves, examiaed, 
354, et se^^s Dissenters anderraloe the 
importance of prayer, 357 ; conaidet- 
ed as auxiUariee to the ekttreky 359 i 
ytcar*e remarks OH Cahimsm md Armi* 
nianism, 360-1 ; extract from the obi- 
tuary of Mr. Sotcliffe, ib.; general 
character of the work, 362; bints la 
controversialislSy ib, 

Venice, causes of its decline^ 475 

— - — dependent on foreign states for 

. its supply of corn, 8 

Ferona, its an^tkeatre, and am atcouni qf 
(wo modern exhibitions in il, 472 

Virgil, his twnb.bbl 

Virgil* s pastorals and gear pci^ remarh m 
ikeseeneryof, 478 9 

Volcano in the sea» off the island of St. 
HkhaeU Tillard's narratire of, 250 

Warhurton^ melancholy complexion ef 
his literary history, 293 ; extract^ ib. 

Water, the beauty and force of the scrip- 
ture allusious to its beneficent effects, 
peculiarly felt io the East, 443 

Wesley's, John, excellent letter to a 
bishop; expostulating with hnn tm 
account of the persecoting of soaaeel 
his preachers, "244 

West's historical pieces, otyectimM ta 
. ihem, 187 

Whip-snake described, 411 

Wollaston on the primitivf crystals eC 
carbonate of lio^, bitter spar, and 
iron siiar, 25 1 

! — on a periscopic camera ob* 

scnra and microscope, 388 

Worsiey*s rules for proriouneiog and 
reading the French language, 495 4 
origin qf the work, 496 

Ximeues, Cardinal, Barrett^s life of, 
325, ft se^.; founds the nnivertity of 
Alc<»1a. 330 ; eompites the ComphUemtion 
Poljfglott Uible, ib, 

Youle's arithmetical preceptor, 4!^ at 



FRPATA in t!-6 Dccpmher Number. 

Pfjrr A'f'?, tine 4, .ft- simHav, tfn.' s nip'er.-^Pa^re ft39, hue I, fin- tn^tivatioit, rrtrf 

ni.t:^ut>on. — ra^c 639, l:nt 9, truto boitjm,/6r deuoiuiuatiod, rca^dominatioiu 
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